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CHRIST JESUS THE SECURE FOUNDATION 
ACCORDING TO ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


ba two previous studies we have investigated the writings of St. 

Irenaeus’ and of St. Athanasius? to ascertain whether they have 
anything in favor of the Franciscan doctrine that Christ was pre- 
destined for His own glory before all creatures, and so a fortiori 
before the sin of Adam was foreseen; and that He was predestined 
to be the Final Scope and Exemplar and Mediator of all creatures.® 
The results of the investigations were encouraging because it seems 
certain that these two great Doctors of the Church, and specialists 
on the Incarnate Word, not only leave room in their doctrinal 
system for the Franciscan doctrine, but uphold it in many and 
various ways. 


Another Doctor of the Church who in general follows closely 
the thought of both St. Irenaeus and St. Athanasius, is St. Cyril of 
Alexandria. It is, therefore, of interest to know whether he does 
so in the matter under discussion. Having read through the works 
of St. Cyril and noted all the passages that might, in any way, be 
brought to bear on our subject, we have grouped them under 


1. FRANCISCAN STUDIES, V (1945), 3-20; 114-137. 

2. Ibid., VI (1946), 30-53; 171-194. 

3. For a complete statement of the question of the Absolute Primacy of Christ 
see ibidem, II (1942), 428-475. To my knowledge, the only one who has written 
at length to prove that St. Cyril did not hold the Absolute Primacy of Christ, is 
Aloysius Spindeler, Cur Verbum Caro Factum? Das Motiv der Menschwerdung und 
das Verhaeltniss der Erloesung zur Menschwerdung Gottes in den Christologischen 
Glaubens-kaempfen des vierten und fuenften Christlichen Jahrhunderts, in Forschun- 
gen zur Christlicher Literatur und Dogmengeschichte (Paderborn, Schoeningh, 1938), 
XVIII, n. 2, pp. 99-120. His stand will be refuted in the course of this study. 
Two authors have written at length in defense of the Franciscan doctrine according 
to St. Cyril. Franc. M. Risi, Ord. S. Joan. a Deo, Sul motivo primario dell’ Incar- 
nazione del Verbo (Roma, Desclée, 1898), III, 275-288. Jules Basetti Sani, O.F.M. 
“La dottrina del Primato di Gesu Cristo in S. Cirillo,” ch. 6 in Kyrilliana, Etudes 
Variées a l'occasion du XV® cent. de S. Cyrille d’Alexandrie (Guizeh, Egypte, 
Séminaire Franciscain Oriental). I have not been able to consult this work. As 
usual P. Chrysostome, O.F.M., Christus Alpha et Omega seu de Christi universali 
regno (Lille, Berges, 1898), in ch. 1-10 passim, and J.-B. du Petit-Bornand, O.F.M. 
Cap., Proludium de Primatu Domini Nostri Jesu Christi et Causa Motiva Incarna- 
tionis, translated by Ambrosius a Saldes, O.F.M.Cap. (Barcinone, apud Subirana 
Fratres, 1902), draw frequently from the works of St. Cyril to substantiate the 
various points of the Franciscan doctrine. 
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various headings, as for St. Irenaeus and St. Athanasius, in order 
to facilitate our consideration. 

This study of St. Cyril will be very similar to that of St. Ire- 
naeus and especially of St. Athanasius, and consequently, there 
will be some necessary repetitions. Whatever monotony there may 
occur, we hope that it might be offset by the gratifying realization 
that we have at hand a doctrine that was handed down, practically 
unchanged, from Sts. Irenaeus and Athanasius to St. Cyril. 


CHRIST THE ETERNAL FOUNDATION 


St. Cyril views creation as a massive building for which Christ 
is the Foundation, who gives security to and puts unity into the 
entire structure. ‘For Christ is the Foundation and the unshakeable 
base, who gathers and holds all things together that they may be 
well established.” * And Christ is the Foundation not merely as 
God, but also as Man; in fact, He was made the Foundation when 
He became Man; and so, precisely, He is the Foundation as the 
God-man. 


Therefore, Wisdom, that is, the Son of God, is founded; not that He 
received a beginning of existence as Word, but that He was made the 
Beginning and Foundation as far as He was made Man and put on our 
likeness for us who have been built upon Him in piety and through faith, 
and have been made a new creation, as it is written: ... (Prov. 8; 22-23). 
There (vs. 22) He says He was made a Beginning of His ways; (vs. 23) 
He affirms that He was laid as a Foundation for those who are to be built 
upon Him, which is another way of saying the same thing, and explaining 
the word with different ideas. For it is the same to say “Beginning” or 
“Foundation.” § 


Cyril continues by pointing out that Paul spoke of this in I 
Cor. 3:11, and ends by saying, ‘So the Word of God was set as 
our Foundation when He became Man; we, however, are built 


4. In Isaias (44, 33), lib. 4, orat. 2 (P. G., 70, 454B). 
5. Thesaurus, assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 288 B C). 
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upon Him as holy stones, so that we might be called also a temple 
of the Holy Spirit who dwells in us.”® The same idea is expressed 
by saying that we were blessed in Christ, who is the source of all 
blessings for us, according to St. Paul, Ephes. 1: 3-6.7 Note also 
the quotations to be given below. 

Though Christ became our Foundation at the Incarnation, that 
was not the first time that God thought of the idea. Christ was 
predestined to be our Foundation before the constitution of the 
world, a Pauline manner of saying “eternally.” To this idea our 
Doctor returns in a number of his writings, as we shall see from 
the following quotations. He uses various texts from Sacred Scrip- 
ture to demonstrate his contention. In his commentary on St. John’s 
Gospel he argues from John 17: 24, where Christ speaks of His 
having been loved by the Father before the constitution of the 
world; and he bolsters up this argument by citing Paul, II Tim. 
1:8-10.8 In his commentary on Exodus he speaks of the parable 
of the laborers in the vineyard and warns that “the mystery of 
Christ” is not something recent or recently born; it was reserved 
in the foreknowledge of the Father even from the constitution of 
the world, where he alludes to Ephes. 1:3-5 and 3:9. In his notes 
on Genesis he informs us that God knew that man would fall, but 
He also knew He would restore man through Christ. So God was 
not ignorant of the mode of our restoration. Here he uses II Tim. 
1:8-10 and Rom. 8:29-30 as arguments. Note especially, 


You hear now, He says, that grace was given in Christ before the 
eternal times (see II Tim. 1:8-10); you hear, too, that those who would 
be conformed to the image of His Son were foreknown and foreordained; 
for, as he said, the mode of the Incarnation was foreknown, and at the 
opportune time the cure of the sickness was administered.1° 


He speaks at length about this in one of his Paschal homilies. 


Do not think that the ancient Law was decreed by God as if it were 
sufficient to free anyone from the charges of infirmity; but that when He 


6. Ibid., (P. G., 75, 289 B). 

7. See Contra Julianum, 1, VIII (P. G., 76, 929 C); Homiliae Diversae n. 12 
(P. G., 77, 1045 C). 

8. In Joannem (17; 24), lib. 11, c. 2 (P. G., 74, 569 C, D). 

9. In Exodum, 2 (P. G., 69, 424 B). 

10. In Genesim, 1 (P. G., 69, 25 and 28). 
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missed the goal, He thought up the way that is by faith in Christ—as if 
using a plan thought up later. He did not do it that way. Far from it. 
On the contrary, you can be sure that even before the first man was entirely 
formed from earth, God, not being ignorant of the things to come, and 
of the ambushes of the devil’s perversity, provided the manner of our cure 
beforehand; namely, the mystery of Christ, then He made the Law which 
is through Moses and which should convict sin and denounce the infirmity 
that (permeated) all, and wisely proclaim the command that condemned, 
before the grace of justification, so that grace might abound still more.. 
That the mystery of Christ is ancient we shall easily perceive, for this the 
Sacred Letters tell us:... (Ephes. 1:3-5). You understand, then how he 
says we were blessed even before the constitution of the world, how he 
says we were preordained also to be sons in Christ Jesus. 


When the heretics objected that, if Christ is the Foundation 
through the Incarnation, He could not have been “founded before 
all ages,” St. Cyril answered that Christ was founded eternally in 
the foreknowledge of God. 


He founded His Son before the ages, as far as His foreknowledge is 
concerned, that we, having been built upon Him might rise again unto 
incorruption—we who had fallen into cor pe) through the transgression. 
For He knew that we would die because of sin... When He who is Maker 
and Creator of all things planned beforehand the things concerning us, 
He foresaw and preordained Him who was to be Man because of us and 
for us, who was also to be the Beginning of the ways and to be founded 
as the Foundation—the nature of man having been renewed unto incor- 
ruption in Him, and to be called the “First-born among many brethren,” 
and to rise as first fruits of those who slept. (The quotations of II Tim. 
1:8-10 and Ephes. 1:3-5 follow) .1? 


In this passage St. Cyril shows a decided dependence upon St. 
Athanasius.'* He continues, by insisting on the fact that Christ was 
the Foundation of man, and that man was blessed in Christ even 
before the curse of Adam. 


God the Father, foreknowing what would be advantageous for human 
nature, and knowing that human nature would fall completely into cor- 
ruption; seeking, however, a manner of raising it up and of bringing it 
to incorruption, He planted the roots of such hope in His own Son, and 
pteordained us to adoption through Him; and made them worthy of every 
spiritual blessing, even though we did ‘not yet exist, so that in case it 
should happen that it would fall into corruption through the transgression, 


11. Homil. Pasch., 30, n. 3 es oy ke 973 D- 976 A). 
12. Thes., assert. 15 (PUG: 
13. See FRANCISCAN STUDIES, vi (1946), 171-175. 
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we might again sprout, as from the pristine root, unto life, and, having 
already been blessed beforehand (namely in the Son), it would not come 
completely under the curse when it would hear: “Dust thou art and unto 
dust thou shalt return” (Gen. 3:19). Beforehand, then, Christ is laid as 
the Foundation, and in Him all of us are built, and this before the founda- 
tion of the world by virtue of the foreknowledge of God who sees all 
things, so that, as I have already stated, we might have the blessing that 
is older than the curse; the promise of life that is older than the con- 
demnation of death; the liberation of adoption that is older than the 
servitude of the devil. Our nature returned to the pristine state, having 
overcome what later befell it, by the favor of Him who founded it in 
blessings in Christ, and it becomes again what it was in the foreknowledge 
of God, being preordained by the Son to all that is best.* 


Does St. Cyril understand this “before the curse,’ and ‘‘before 
the constitution of the world” in the sense that the Incarnate Word, 
as Foundation of the salvation of men, and as the one in whom 
we were blessed, was prior only to the actual existence of the world 
and of the curse, because Christ was eternally in the mind of God; 
and that consequently the world and the curse were in the mind 
of God prior to the Incarnation? Or does he understand it in the 
sense that the Incarnate Word was in the mind of God prior to 
the world and the curse—as foreseen by God; and that consequently 
the Incarnation was foreseen and willed by God prior to the world 
and the curse were foreseen? If the former were the case, then 
the Incarnation was not willed prior to the willing of the world and 
the curse; if the latter is the case, then the Incarnation was willed 
prior to the willing of the world and the curse. From the passage 
which we have just noted, it seems certain that in Cyril’s mind the 
Incarnation was planned as the Foundation, and men were blessed 
in Christ, before the world and the curse were foreseen. In the 
beginning of that passage he distinguishes between God's fore- 
knowledge of what would be advantageous for human nature, and 
the foreknowledge that human nature would fall completely, and 
of the manner of raising man up, thereby, indicating it would seem, 
that the “advantages” were willed for man before the fall was 
foreseen. And these advantages are “being blessed in Christ.” More- 
over, when he speaks of the possibility of falling into corruption 
and then of being restored again, he insists that this restoration is 


14. Thes., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 293 D and 296 A). 
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to the pristine state; namely, prior even to the foreknowledge of 
the fall, man was predestined in Christ as the root of the original 
plant; and before that fall man was blessed in Christ. Similarly, it 
would be altogether untrue that the blessing be older than the 
curse, the promise of life than the condemnation of death, and 
so forth, if the blessing preceded the curse merely because it was in 
the mind of God eternally, and so preceded the curse which, as a 
matter of fact, had not actually occurred. Rather, the blessing had 
to precede the curse in the foreknowledge of God. Any other inter- 
pretation does not do justice to St. Cyril’s words. Man was pre- 
ordained in Christ to all that is best before the curse was foreseen. 

This same conclusion is implied in the passages quoted above 
with regard to the eternal predestination. St. Cyril makes that so 
positive that we obviously consider him holding that the predes- 
tination of Christ is prior to the foreknowledge of sin and the curse. 
In the Paschal homily quoted he insists that God did not think up 
the ‘‘way that is by faith in Christ’ when the sin occurred. God had 
that way in mind eternally. 

In the commentary on the Book of Exodus he refers to the 
parable of the vineyard and says the first hour was in paradise, the 
eleventh hour was the time of Christ; he warns, however, that we 
should not think that the mystery of Christ — salvation through 
Christ—is something new; it was reserved in the foreknowledge of 
the Father cven from the constitution of the world. By this he 
implies that it was planned before the first hour (paradise) and 
that Christ was intended as the means of salvation even for Adam 
in paradise.’® 

Again, in his notes on Genesis he tells us that grace was given 
to us in Christ before the eternal times, and that our being con- 
formed to the image of Jesus, was foreknown and foreordained. 
But elsewhere, as we shall have occasion to observe, St. Cyril holds 
that we were conformed to the image of the Son at creation. So 
already at the creation of Adam, Christ was present as Mediator.'® 
These conclusions are not weakened by the illustration that St. 
Cyril uses : 


15. In Exodum, 2 (P. G., 69, 424 B). 
16. In Genesim, 1 (P. G., 69, 25-28). 
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It is necessary that we see how the Wisdom of God is founded before 
all ages. Just as when some wise architect beginning the building of a 
house, and planning, as is proper, that it may not suffer as time goes on 
the things that happen to buildings, he lays a very firm foundation and 
plans an unshakeable root for the works, that if it should suffer anything, 
the beginning being saved (cw€opévny éxovra tHv dpxjv), it can be built 
upon it anew. In the same way, the Creator of all things founded the 
Christ of our salvation beforehand (ris nuerépas cwrnpias rpocepediwce 
Tov xpisrov) , even before the constitution of the world, so that when it 
should happen that we should fall throughout the transgression, we could 
again be created upon Him (dvaxricOdpev en’ avrd.). As far as the Father's 
plan and proposal goes, Christ was also founded before the world; but 
the work took place in its proper time, as the need of the thing demanded. 
For we are renewed in Christ according to the time of His sojourn, though 
we had Him beforehand as the Foundation of our salvation.?? 


Now from this, and the preceding quotations, it seems certain 
that Cyril does not mean that Christ is the Foundation only in 
the sense that He existed in the foreknowledge of God and would 
never have been actualized unless man would sin, but in the sense 
that man (Adam and the whole race in him) was actually blessed 
in Christ, and was re-created in Christ after the fall. That follows 
from his illustration, in which the foundation is actually prior to 
the destruction, and “is saved” from ruin in the destruction of the 
building. To say that in this the illustration cannot be extended to 
the application because ommne simile claudicat, is to reject the main 
point in an illustration because of a pre-conceived theory. Moreover, 
St. Cyril himself makes that application. He is certainly speaking 
of the God-man as the Foundation, who is actually “founded” be- 
fore the fall, and on Christ as on the same Foundation we were 
again created after the fall. St. Cyril does not say we were founded 
in Christ as Eternal Son of God and after the fall re-created in 
Christ as the God-man. For him the Foundation before the fall 


17. Thes., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 296 B). St. Lawrence of Brindisi, after having 
said that Christ is the Foundation of all creation, all grace, and all glory, because 
He is the Final Scope of all, quotes the present passage of Cyril and adds, ‘‘Where- 
fore, Christ was also predestined as Redeemer, if there was need”; in other words, 
He was predestined as Foundation and as Redeemer. And of course, St. Lawrence 
holds the Absolute Primacy of Christ in virtue of these arguments. Super, Missus est, 
serm. I (Mariale, Opera Omnia, Ex Officina Typographica Seminarii, Patavii, 1928), 
vol. I, p. 80 e¢ seg.). Frassen, O. M. (De Verbo Incarnato, tr. 1, disp. 1, art. 3, 
sect. 3, quaes. 1, secunda probatio, p. 249 A) quotes this passage correctly as a 
proof that Christ is the principle of all predestinations and as such was predestined 
prior to the foreknowledge of original sin, as the Foundation of the blessings of 
the First Parent. 
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is the same as after the fall, and it is Christ, the God-man.!*® This 
doctrine agrees perfectly with that of St. Athanasius.'® 


PROVERBS 8: 22-23 


From our study of St. Athanasius? we are acquainted with 
Prov. 8: 22-23, where according to the Septuagint version, which 
the Greek Fathers used, Wisdom is said to have been created by 
God as the Beginning of His ways for His works, and was laid 
as the Foundation in the beginning from eternity. Now how did 
St. Cyril understand this text? He writes less frequently and not 
at such great length on this passage as does St. Athanasius. He has, 
nevertheless, a clear and simple explanation. For him, as for St. 
Athanasius, it refers to the creation of Christ at the Incarnation. 


When, therefore, Wisdom has said more plainly, “He created me,” 
It adds also this word, “Wisdom built a house’ (Prov. 9:1). If, then, 
Wisdom is the Word of God and builds Itself a house, we may rightly 
ask to what the ‘He created me” belongs. It is Christ who says this, that is, 
Christ already born and made Man. Of Him, as Man, this “He created me” 
can be said without blasphemy. This common body, born of the holy 
Virgin, in which the fullness of the Godhead deigned to dwell corporally, 
according to Paul (Col. 2:9), was made by Wisdom into the house of 
Wisdom. When, therefore, the Word was made flesh, Sacred Scripture says 


18. D. Petavius, S.J. (De Incarn. Verbi, lib. 2, c. 17, in Theolog. Dogmat. 
(Venetiis, 1745), tom. V, pp. 111 et seg.) quotes the above passage as a proof that 
according to Cyril the one cause of the Incarnation was the Redemption; but it was 
foreseen and intended as a remedy in case it was needed. He even tries to forestall 
the objection that the illustration Cyril uses proves that Christ was intended abso- 
lutely for some other purpose and only secondarily as a means against sin. His 
futile reason is that men cannot foresee the future and so provide for the safety of 
their work in perpetuity against any event, and so lay the foundation in the be- 
ginning; but God who foreknows the future did not decide to send Christ until 
He foresaw the ruin of the human race. As is evident from our discussion above, 
St. Cyril has no such erroneous reasoning. 

Suarez, S.J., (De Verbi Incarn., lib. 17, q. 1, art. 4, disp. 5, sect. 3, p. 244, 
in Opera Omnia, Parisiis, Vives, 1860) quotes our passage to substantiate his view 
that the Incarnation was willed at one and the same time as the First and Finis of 
all the elect and as Redeemer, which view is a contradiction in terms and is by 
no means taught in Cyril. 

E. Weigl, “Die Heilslehre des hl. Cyrillus von Alexandrien,” in Forschungen 
zur christlichen Literatur—und Dogmengeschichte, V, 2-3 (1905), speaks of Christ 
not merely as a means of salvation for the disturbed order, but as the Foundation 
and Crown of even the angels (p. 81); however, he rejects the Franciscan view 
and their use of the above passage of Cyril (p. 48). 

19. FRANCISCAN STUDIES, VI (1946), 171-175. 

20. Ibid., pp. 35-39. 
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of Him this “He created me,” inasmuch as He was made flesh... not ac- 
cording to the essence of the Word...”* 


Elsewhere he says, ‘The Lord created me,’ is the same as if 
He said, “The Father perfected a body for me, and created me as 
Man for the salvation of Men.’”*? In a fragment on Prov. 8: 22, 
St. Cyril interprets “created” in a broader sense of “being con- 
stituted.” “We must not understand that He created things already 
existing according to their essence, but that He constituted me the 
Beginning both of things foreseen and of the works made.” And 
he refers to Ps. 2:6, where David speaks of the Messias’ being 
constituted King of the universe.** If this fragment is authentic, it 
does not give an essentially different interpretation. The holy Doctor 
merely wishes to guard against saying that Christ as God was 
created. He does so here by saying the word “‘created’’ can mean 
“constituted,” as in fact some modern exegetes hold for the Hebrew 
of this passage. But if He was constituted the Beginning of the 
ways as the God-man, He was also created in His human nature. 
So practically there is no difference between the interpretation in 
St. Cyril’s authentic works and this fragment. 

Of what “ways” and “works” was Christ created the Beginning ? 
St. Cyril answers a number of times that it was of the works of 
salvation. “So He is said to be created the Beginning of ways, 
because through Him all are henceforth able to run to salvation.” *4 
Let us also note the following, 


Adam had been made the first man, and the way of salvation was given 
to him by God. This he lost, having transgressed the command of God; 
he fell into corruption; he was carried away to sin; he descended to death. 
It was necessary for us to be shown yet another way, by which we would 
be able to ascend to that pristine state. Since, however, it was plain that 
no man was equal to this, necessarily the Word of God Himself, who 
loves man, bird is by nature uncreated, is created Man for our sakes, 
assuming our flesh by the will of the Father, in order that, as Paul says, 
He might renew for us the way that would be new and lasting, and might 
fulfill the works of the Father, renewing, on the one hand, the body unto 
incorruption, and on the other, removing death which held sway through 
sin, and condemning sin itself, and in doing all the other things which 
through Him became good (for our nature). If, then, He has become Man 
in order to be the way of good things for us, and to fulfill those works, 


Binmeines jrasert.,, 15 (P. G., 75;-26L.C). 

22. Ibid., 265 C and 269 A. 

23. Fragmentum in Prov. 8: 22 (P. G., 69, 1278 A). 
24. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 408 A). 
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which indeed are done by the Father through Him, with reason let Him 
say, “The Lord created me a Beginning of his ways for his works”... For 
He is generated as Word from the Father from eternity, as I said, but 
created as Man, when for our sakes He was made flesh...2° He was made 
flesh for the restoration of the works of the Father.?° 

That is the consistent interpretation of St. Cyril: The Word 
was created for our sake when He became Man in order to save us, 
and the works are the various acts in the work of saving man.?" 
He was thus to perfect in man what was imperfect, and to unite 
Himself to a perfect Church and thus restore man to the pristine 
state.28 And in this way Christ together with the rest of human 
nature was made a new creation.?® Consequently, it was the entire 
Mystical Body which was created. But even in this sense Christ 
Himself still had to be created as explained above, and that first. 

Now, as we noticed, among these ways and works there is also 
the removal of sin. That is a fact. However, was Christ “created 
the beginning of his ways for his works” only after the prevision 
of sin, or, in keeping with the full force of the words, in the very 
beginning and absolutely? St. Cyril answers that, when speaking of 
the Foundation that Christ is for the entire supernatural order from 
the beginning.*° From the preceding study of Christ as the Founda- 
tion, we know that He was laid as the Foundation in the very be- 
ginning, and that absolutely. 

In conclusion, this discussion of Prov. 8: 22-23 yields the same 
result as that on Christ the Foundation, and, as we shall see, as 
Christ the First-born: Christ is really the Beginning and the Founda- 
tion of all creation, especially of the supernatural order. 


CHRIST THE KING AND FINAL SCOPE 


We are well acquainted with the passage in the second Nocturne 
of the Feast of Christ the King, taken from the Encyclical Letter, 
Quas Primas, wherein the Holy Father states that, according to 
St. Cyril, Christ is the universal King by the very fact of the hypo- 


25. Ibid., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 280 B. C.). \ 

26. Ibid., 281 A. 

27. Ibid., 281 A-B. 

28. Ibid., 284 A. 

29. Ibid., and 273 B-D; 276 A; and De sancta et consubstantiali Trinitate 
dialogi (Dialog.) 4 (P. G., 75, 909 D and 912 A). 

30. See citation at footnote 5 above. Suarez quotes Cyril in regard to Prov. 
8: 22 for the fact that Christ was predestined First and as Finis of all divine works 
(Op. cit., sect. 2, p. 221 B). 
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static union.*! St. Cyril frequently speaks of Christ as King. Christ 
as Man is eternal King.*? As Man He received universal dominion, 
as God He was King with the Father from all eternity.** This King, 
God-man that He is, must be adored and glorified by men.** Men 
must offer gifts to the glory of Christ.*° The saints are the precious 
stones which are an ornament to Christ, and are “unto Christ’s 
glory.”** In heaven we shall all praise Christ together with the 
Father.** In fact, our glorious resurrection will be for the sake of 
Christ.2 Not only men, but also the angels must adore Christ as 
Man,*® and render honor and glory to Him*® and serve Him.*! 

Our Doctor tells us that the Word became Incarnate for the 
very purpose of reigning gloriously as King. 


For the Only-begotten became Man, not that He might remain in the 
condition of being emptied, but that, having received the things proper 
to the state of being emptied, though He was by nature God, He might 
thus be made known, and might enlighten the nature of man in Himself, 
having declared it to be partaker of sacred and divine dignities; we, how- 
ever, might find that the saints themselves call the Son the glory of God 
the Father, and King and also Lord, and that even after He has be- 
come Man.*? 


Even though this passage by itself does not prove conclusively 
that Christ was predestined to this kingship absolutely and inde- 
pendently of sin, it does leave ample room for that doctrine; and 
other proofs that follow will show that this is the correct inter- 
pretation. In this Thesaurus St. Cyril argues ex professo that Christ 
is the Final Scope of creation. Among other absurdities the heretics 
held that God made the Son in order to make us; namely, that the 
Son might be an instrument for making us. Our Doctor answers 
concisely and forcefully, giving variations of the same argument. 


31. In Lucam, X; Acta Apostolicae Sedis, 17 (1925), 598. 
32. Dialog., 6 (2. G., 75, 1048 B. C.). 
33. De Adoratione et Cultu in Spiritu et Veritate (Adorat.), 11 (P. G., 68, 


34. Anathema, n. 8 (P. G., 77, 12-121). 
35. Adorat., 4 (P. G., 68, 337 C, D). 


37. Ibid. 12 (P. G., 68, 837 A). 
* In Joan. (ats 25), lib. 7 and 8 (P. G., 74, 48 B). 
Adversus Nestorium, 2, no ntensd ch. 13 (P. G., 76, 109 D et seq.); 
Dialog, 5 (P. G., 75, 933 A; 968 C, D). 
AO. Dialog, 4 (P. G., 75, 913 A-C). 
41. Thes., assert. 32 (P. é, 75, 493 A). 
42. Quod unus sit Christus (P. G., 75, 1320). 
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Another argument, and that a keen one: If, then, they claim that the 
Son was created in order that God might create us through Him (Son), 
let them take note into how great an impiety they fall. For in that case 
if seems that He was made for our sake. And we are the work, whereas 
He is the instrument. Why, then, does He (Son) not render thanks to us, 
since He exists for our sake? He would then be our glory, too, just as 
woman is of man. ‘For woman is the glory of man,” Paul says, and he 
adds the cause, saying, “For man was not created for the sake of woman, 
but woman for the sake of man” (I Cor. 11:7.9). If, then, the Son was 
created for our sake, and not we for His sake, we would certainly be more 
excellent than He, just as Adam is more excellent than the woman who 
was made for his sake. But that is absurd. Therefore, the Son is not a 
creature, nor made for our sake; but being by nature God, just as the 
Father, He, by His own power brought also us into being. 

Another keen argument: If the Son was made for our sake, as these 
men say, then He would by no means be prior to us in God’s mind 
(mapa 66) . For He would not have conceived in His mind and later 
created us for His sake; but He would have thought of the things con- 
cerning us and then created Him for our sake. 

Another argument: If the Father created the Son for our sake, He did 
not do this entirely freely, but of necessity for our sake. And so the Son 
would not exist at all if it had not been for our sake; moreover, the Father 
would not have willed freely to create the Son, but necessity itself would 
have forced Him to will to produce Him. And so, in their opinion, God 
Himself would have been subject to necessity. Away with such absurd 
reasoning. 

Another argument: If the Father created the Son for our sake, then, 
since the work for the sake of which He was created, is already made 
and completed, the Son would henceforth be superfluous, inasmuch as He 
was the instrument of the need for the sake of which He was made, which 
is already completed. 

Other probable theories: If the Father created the Son for our sake, 
He deliberated concerning us first. But if the Father’s deliberation dealt 
with us first, why was He (the Son) who was last in the counsels and 
deliberation, created before us? Why, moreover, having created Him first, 
did He not also deliberate about Him first? Why, too, since He first thought 
of us, does He call Him Son and Heir, but us servants and inheritance of 
Him who was made for us? For, on the contrary, it is proper that we be 
sons and heirs, and that the instrument of our creation, which was also 
made for our sake, be the servant and subject to us. Away with such 
absurd reasoning.*® 


43. Thes., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 257 C, 260 B). This citation has become 
a locus classicus among defenders of the Absolute Primacy. Frassen (op. cit., pro- 
batio prima, p. 248 A) quotes part of this as proof that Christ is the Final Scope 
of all creation and consequently the first predestined; on p. 254 he uses a part 
of it to show what absurdities would follow from the opposite view. See also 
Bernardus a Bononio, O.F.M.Cap., Institutio Theologica juxta omnia fidei Dogmata 
et Doctoris Subtilis Scholastico nervo instructa (Venetiis 1746), lib. 3, tr. 2, q. 1, 
pp. 32B-33A. Suarez, too, uses it as an a pari argument that Christ was predestined 
primarily because of the excellence of the mystery. 
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In all these arguments St. Cyril is rather clear. God did not 
make the Son in order to make us through Him. From these various 
arguments we can gather three main reasons why, according to 
Cyril, the Son could not have been made for our sake. First, the 
Son would then not be the Final Scope, the glory, of man, but man 
of the Son; secondly, man, not the Son, would then have been first 
in the mind of God; finally, Christ would then no longer be the 
Heir, more excellent than man, but vice versa. St. Cyril does not 
prove these points further because he considers them solid phil- 
osophical principles or truths based on the facts of revelation. The 
Son according to revelation is the Final Scope of man; He is first 
in the mind of God; He is the Heir most excellent. 

And certainly, as far as Christ is God, this argument is con- 
clusive. And if St. Cyril would be arguing only for the priority of 
Christ as God, at least his arguments could be used a pari for His 
priority as Man; proving, namely, from sources other than St. Cyril 
that Christ as Man is the Final Scope and First and most excellent. 

However, our Doctor is not limiting his conclusions to the 
priority of Christ as God. He is arguing to the priority of Christ 
as Man as well. Christ, precisely as the God-man, does not exist 
primarily for our sake, for our glory, but vice versa, we for Him. 
Consequently, we are not prior to Christ in the mind and estima- 
tion of God, but He to us. And, as is implied, a fortiori, as God 
Christ is prior to us. This seems clear from the words and the 
context of St. Cyril’s statements. He is not speaking of the Son as 
God only, but as the God-man. He speaks of Him as “Heir,” but 
only as Man is Christ the Heir—as God He did not “inherit’’ a 
Kingdom. Then, throughout this section of the Thesaurus Cyril 
speaks of the primacy of Christ as Man, as we noted in the section 
on Christ as the Foundation, which in St. Cyril's Thesaurus imme- 
diately follows the above passages on Christ as Finis. 

So there is hardly any doubt that St. Cyril considers Christ, 
as God-man, the Final Scope of creation, and consequently, in the 
mind of God He is prior to all creation, and more excellent. And 
it is not surprising that he should hold this, after we have seen 
what a grand idea he has of Christ as the Foundation of the entire 
universe. In fact, the idea of being the Foundation of the universe, 
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though primarily a question of being Mediator, also implies the 
idea of being the Final Scope. 

In view of this it is interesting to hear St. Cyril speak of the 
Redemption through the cross and of the “recapitulation” of all 
things (Ephes. 1:10) as the restoration of all things through and 
for the sake of Christ.*4 

If Christ is the glory of man and must be adored and served 
by man, He in turn is the most excellent adorer of the Father, 
precisely because He is the God-man. As Son of God He is adored 
with the Father, but inasmuch as He is human, He adores (John 
4:22). If He were only an adorer, He would still be a creature 
and could not adore in any special way. He would excel other 
creatures only as St. Michael the Archangel, or any other angel 
excels men by reason of the abundance of grace and glory, but He 
would still be a creature.*® So St. Cyril implies that Christ, who is 
God as well as Man, and who has a fullness of grace, is not only 
adored, but adores in a most excellent manner. This reminds one 
of Blessed Scotus’s principle, ‘“Vult se diligi ab illo qui potest eum 
summe diligere, loquendo de amore alicujus extrinsici.” 

In turn Christ is for the glory of the Father. Christ is unto the 
glory of the Father because through the assumption of human na- 
ture, He recovered what was lost, He restored what was crushed, 
He brought back what had gone astray; and all this was done for 
the glory of the Father.** If that is true of the work of Redemption, 
it is so much more true of the Incarnation itself, which is a much 
greater work. Christ the Incarnate Word is for the glory of the 
Father in a most excellent manner. 


UNION WITH GOD IN CHRIST 


The next six sections overlap somewhat in the texts of St. Cyril; 
however, it is better to treat them separately for the sake of greater 
clarity, and to strengthen our position. First we shall speak of union 
with God through Christ. The fact that men are united with the 


Quod unus (P. G., 75, 1345 D). 
5 In Joan (4:22), lib. 2ECAS (. G., 73, 304 C - 313; especially 305 C). 
46. Thes., assert. 20 (P. G., 75, 332 C). 
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Incarnate Word, and through Him with God, need not detain us 
long; it is a Catholic truth repeatedly stressed by St. Cyril. What is 
of note is that St. Cyril emphasizes that this was a purpose of the 
Incarnation. In his dialogues on the Most Blessed Trinity, having 
quoted Phil. 2: 5-8, he explains how the wonderful union of the 
Word with man took place without detriment to the Word. Then 
he remarks, 


He is, therefore, considered Mediator also by this that the things which 
are by nature very different, and are separated by an immeasurable gulf, 
that is, divinity and humanity, He manifests in Himself, conjoined and 
united, and unites us through Himself to God the Father. For He is of 
the same nature as God, and is also from us and in us.4? 


In another place, when explaining the union of the faithful 
according to John 17: 23, he writes, 


But the nature of God is wholly incomparable to the creature, namely, 
in identity of essence. How, therefore, was that which is above the creature 
born physically among us ? For He was made Man so that just as in the 
nature of the divinity He is (one) with the Father, so He is one with 
us by His human nature. For thus we, too, have been consumated into one.*$ 


In his commentary on St. John he explains, 


We did not take hold of God who is above our nature, but God took 
hold of the posterity of Abraham... and became Man, in order that, having 
been made like to His brethren in all things, save sin, He might receive 
unto union him who does not have it of himself, that is man.*® 


Lest anyone should think that the Word became Man only to 
unite all other men with God, St. Cyril tells us that it was pri- 
marily Christ’s human nature to which the Word united Himself 
hypostatically. 


The Word, therefore, when He appeared as Man presented us to the 
Father in Himself, and Himself first (ds év éavr@ xai mpwrd), in order 
that He might introduce us to the Father after He had expiated the ancient 
charges and restored us to newness of life in the Spirit, and thus made us 


47. Dialog., 1 (P. G., 75, 692 D - 693 B). This text is corrupt: “... quia ex 
ipso est, et in ipso; et ejusdem quoque nobiscum est naturae...”” is not in the 
Greek text. 

48. Ad Reginas, 1, 13 (P. G., 76, 1272 C). 

49. In Joan. (10: 15), lib. 6. c. 1 (P. G., 73, 1018 D). 
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worthy to see the countenance of the Father, inasmuch as we had been 
received into the rank of sons.°° 


Also in his commentary on St. John he treats of this matter, 
stating very clearly that the flesh of Christ was sanctified by its 
union with the Word because in itself it was not holy, but the 
Word as such, being the Offspring of the eternal substance of the 
Father, is not holy by some participation.®! In this same commen- 
tary St. Cyril wrote some truly beautiful pages on the mystical 
union of the faithful with Christ through the Sacramental Christ, 
the Holy Eucharist.®* 

Now, there can be no doubt that the Son became Incarnate 
in order to unite human nature, first in Christ, with God. Was this 
mode of union necessary? Did God always want to unite man with 
Himself in this manner? Or was this mode of union willed only 
after sin entered the world? There are passages in which he speaks 
of this mode of union as following the removal of sin. But it would 
be wrong to conclude from these passages that this mode of union 
was intended only after the foreknowledge of sin and the need 
of Redemption. It is presented very positively as a purpose of the 
Incarnation more excellent than Redemption from sin. It is so much 
more excellent as the fimis of anything is more excellent than the 
removal of an impediment to the realization of the fimis. In fact, 
St. Cyril speaks of the mecessity of this mode of union, namely, 
through the Incarnate Word, because of the corruptible and un- 
stable nature of man. 


It is clear, then, that the bond of our union with God the Father 
is Christ, who as Man unites us with Himself; but as God unites us to 
God, since He exists by nature in His Father. For in no other way could 
the nature which was subject to corruption be elevated to incorruption, 
unless the nature which is above all corruption and chance had descended 
to it, and elevated in some manner to its own perfection that which was 
always in a fallen condition, and lifted it up from the conditions proper 
to created nature through communion and mingling with Itself, having 
reformed after Its own pattern that which is not such by nature. We are 
perfected, then, unto union with God the Father through Christ the 
Mediator.*? 


50, Ad Reginas, 2, 46 Ca G., 76, 1400 C). 

51. In Joan. (10:34), lib. 7 and 8 (P. G., 74, 29); see also (Joan. 17: 20-21), 
lib. 11, 11 (74, 557 D, 564, 565). 

52. Ibid., 552 D - 561; also Dialog., 1 (75, 697 A). ; 

53. In Joan. (17: 22-23), lib. 11, c. 12 (P. G., 74, 564 D - 565). 
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Note well that the corruption of which he is writing here is not 
the corruption caused by sin, but the corruption proper to a created 
nature; and so he speaks of lifting up human nature from the 
conditions of created nature. So if the Incarnate Word was necessary 
to effect this union and make men incorruptible, the Incarnation 
had to be willed as soon as man was intended for such incorruptible 
life, which was at creation. These ideas are repeated in St. Cyril’s 
works. Earlier in his commentary on St. John he said that no one 
is ever holy except as Christ leads him to it, and he adds, 


Nor is anyone ever joined to God the Father Himself except Christ 
is truly Mediator. For He is Mediator of God and men, uniting human 
nature with God by Himself and in Himself... No one, therefore, will 
come to the Father, that is, will be received as a partaker of divine nature, 
except through Christ alone. For unless, having become Man, he had 
been Mediator, our nature would not advance to this blessedness; I say, 
moreover, if anyone goes to the Father through contemplation which is 
by faith and knowledge that is according to piety, He will come to the 
Father through the Savior, Christ Himself.** 


Here again the incapability of man to be united with God does 
not come from sin, but from man’s created nature. In his dialogues 
on the Most Blessed Trinity he states that humanity would not 
‘have been partaker of the divine nature unless it had received this 
rich gift through the Son as Mediator, “having obtained a certain 
physical mode of union,” and he boltsers up this statement with 
John 17: 23-25.°° Lastly, in a homily on Easter he says that the 
Only-begotten became Man “in order that He might elevate the 
lowliness of our nature to a great height, giving it His own secu- 
rity,’ because He is immutable, whereas man is easily led into sin.*® 
But this was true of Adam even in paradise. Hence, according to 
St. Cyril, the type of union to which God had predestined man 
demanded the Incarnation of the Word for the very creation of 
man. And so Christ was in the mind of God when God thought 
of creating man and elevating him to this sublime union with 
Himself. 


54, In Joan. (14:5-6), lib. 9 (P. G., 74, 192). 
bois ey 1 (P..G., 75,693 D). 
56. Homil. Pasch. 10, 3 (P. G., 77, 617 B). 
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DEIFICATION IN CHRIST 


If God united us with Himself through the Son, it is not to 
leave us in the condition we were in before the union, but to elevate 
us to His own nature, and make us partakers of it, so that we are 
really gods by participation. In our study of St. Athanasius we saw 
how he stressed this idea.®? St. Cyril is no less emphatic and abun- 
dant.°* Again, we must warn that here especially there will be a 
repetition of the manner of arguing because of the close relation 
between deification and sonship; but it is necessary to keep them 
apart because in Christ there is deification though no adopted 
sonship. 

Time and again, either while proving the divinity of Jesus, or 
while speaking of our deification, St. Cyril emphasizes that Jesus 
as God is not deified by participation as we are, but is God by 
nature.*® But much as he stresses that point, he is no less clear and 
abundant in telling us that Christ as Man is deified, and that in 
a very special way first and foremost, prior to all others. For in- 
stance, in his Thesaurus he has these pertinent passages. 


For He received, when the temple (body) which He assumed was 
deified; and He was by nature God, being the Word of the Father; He was 
exalted in that He became Man... Therefore, the grace and exaltation will 
be in respect to His humanity, the Word of God making His own the 
things that were proper to His temple. For it was not the body of someone 
else, but His own; therefore, it is also considered as Himself. For Christ 
is one, by a mingling of humanity and the Word of God, not by changing 
to what He was not, but by assuming the temple from the Virgin.® 

He is exalted and anointed and sanctified for our sakes, that through 
Him grace may henceforth flow into all, for when given to His nature 
it is henceforth saved for the whole race (dw cwdopevn TO yever). 
Thus also the Savior said in the Gospel according to John: “And for 
them I sanctify myself, that they also may be sanctified in truth” (John 
17: 19). For whatever is in Christ, that is also in us. He did not receive 
holiness for Himself, for He was the sanctifier, but that through Himself 
He might grant it to His nature, becoming as it were a way and a be- 


\ 


57. FRANCISCAN STUDIES, V1 (1946), 41-46. 

58. Other references to deification of man: In Joan. (17:18-19), Jib. 11, c. 10 
(P. G., 74, 541); lib. 7 (74, 25 C - 32); Thes., assert. 12 (75, 197 B-C); assert. 
13 (213 B-C). 

59. E.g., Thes., assert. 10 (P. G., 75, 137 B); assert. 12 (75, 205A)5 Epist. 
ad Monachos, I (P. G., 77, 28 D). 

60. Thes., assert., 20 (P. G., 75, 333 A). 
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pinning of the goods for us. For that reason He also said, “I am the Way’; 
y which the divine grace somehow descends to us, exalting and sanctifying 
and glorifying and deifying our nature in Christ first (kai @eorowica 


thv piow ev mpwrd xpiord) 
And this too, 


But the Word of God, at the good pleasure of the Father, was made 
Man, that, having withdrawn us from error, He might be Lord of all. 
The Father anointed Him that through Him strength of the Anointing 
One might in turn reach us. For the perfections of our nature were in 
Christ first (yeyovev ydp ev npwrd xpioro) and the first fruits of the 
divine gifts were in Him and through Him as Man, but from God; for 
God was in the flesh.%* 


In his commentary of St. John he has two beautiful and pertinent 
passages. The first is from the fifth chapter. 


Therefore, God the Father anointed You: For since You have un- 
changeable justice as the prerogative of Your own nature, You would 
never deflect toward sin which You do not know. Thus possessing the 
(Spirit) as you do, You, inasmuch as You have become Man, have without 
doubt preserved in Yourself for mankind the holy Chrism, that is the 
Spirit, which is from God the Father. Therefore, the Only-begotten be- 
came Man like to us that in Him, and that first, the perfections that have 
been regained and the grace of the Spirit which has been rooted might 
henceforth be fittingly guarded for our nature, in that the Only-begotten 
Word of God the Father grants to us the stability of His own nature, 
because the nature of man was condemned in Adam, being unable to have 
(grace) infallibily, and being prone to turn from the right way very easily.®° 


It is well to note immediately that in this passage St. Cyril cer- 
tainly makes it positive enough that the Word became incarnate 
primarily that in Christ’s own nature the gifts of grave might be 
safeguarded once for all. But let us read also the second passage. 


Therefore, the only Son of God who is the very substance of the 
Father and who in His nature possesses the Father entirely, was made 
flesh according to the Scriptures. He has, as it were, mingled Himself with 
our nature through the ineffable union with a body taken from this earth. 
Thus He who is God by nature is become in truth a heavenly Man, not 
a God-bearer only, as some who do not understand this sublime mystery 
would have it; but He is God and Man in one and the same Person. 


61. Ibid., 333 B. 
62. Ibid., assert. 21 (368 B). 
63. In Joan. (7:39), lib. 5, c. 2 (P. G., 73, 753 D, 756 A). 
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Thus He united in Himself two natures which of themselves were separated 
by infinity, and enabled man to communicate with and partake of the 
divine nature. For the communion of the Spirit has come even to us; the 
Spirit has taken up His abode in us, too. This (indwelling of the Spirit) 
began in Christ and was realized in Him first. For when He became like 
to us, that is, when He became Man, He was anointed and consecrated, 
although as God, proceeding from the Father He Himself by His own 
Spirit sanctified the temple of His flesh and all things that He had created, 
accordingly as each was to be sanctified. Therefore, the mystery that took 
place in Christ was the beginning and the means of our participation in 
the Spirit and of our union with God.% 


So it is because of the hypostatic union of the two natures in the 
one Person that the human nature of Christ was deified, and that 
for its own glory. In his writing titled Adversus Nestorius he is 
just as clear, 


Therefore, understand that He is naturally in His own Father, but 
was constituted Mediator and Conciliator by becoming like to us. He is 
in us by His own flesh which vivifies us in the Spirit, and by sharing in 
His sanctity; namely, by the sanctity which is through the tag He 
‘Dawei glory from the Father in order to present His nature visible to us, 

ause He is vivifying and above corruption as God... We are the work 
that was perfected, in that we overcame corruption in Him who was first 
(€v att xal mpwr6), and trampled on the power of death; for He who 
had all in Himself, came to life again from the dead.® 


St. Cyril throughout his writings betrays a love for the beau- 
tiful. It is not surprising, then, that he should call attention to the 
fact that Christ’s humanity was elevated to divine beauty through 
the Incarnation. “For we were made worthy of the perfections 
which are in Him by nature, having become partakers of Him 
through the Spirit. He, again, receiving unto Himself what is human, 
restored the divine beauty to human nature in Himself.”®* Even 
Christ’s body shares in this deification which reaches its climax 
in the glorious resurrection. 


Therefore, we say that Christ’s body is divine, since it is the body 
of God, and adorned with ineffable glory, incorruptible, holy, vivifying; 
but that it was changed into the divine nature none of the holy Fathers 
either thought or said, neither do we affirm that. After the resurrection 


64. In Joan. (17:20-21), lib. 11, c. 11 (P. G., 74, 557). 
65. Adv. Nest., 5, 1 (P. G., 76, 216 A-B). 
66. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 469 A). 
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it was the same body that had suffered, but no longer having human in- 
firmities in itself... but henceforth incorruptible, and not only that, but 
also life-giving, for it is the body of Life, that is, of the Only-begotten, 
it also shone with glory that is most proper to God, and is considered 
God’s body.** ...His flesh received the Word’s life-giving power and 
operation; it was also enriched with ineffable and inaccessible glory.** 


These ideas, positive as they are in presenting the motive of 
the Incarnation, incline one to hold that the Word became incarnate 
primarily to deify that individual human nature which He united 
hypostatically with Himself. ; 

As we saw in a number of the passages quoted, St. Cyril lays 
stress on the fact that Christ’s human nature was deified that it 
might deify all human nature. We also noticed that Christ deifies 
as efficient and as exemplary cause. St. Cyril is very rich in material 
on this point. We shall quote a few more pertinent passages just 
to make evident how positively he presents deification as the motive 
of the Incarnation. Our first citation is from the first chapter of 
his commentary on John. 


With profit was it said that the Word dwells in us. It reveals to us 
a vety profound mystery. We were all in Christ, and the common person 
of humanity is again brought to life for His sake. Therefore, He is also 
called the Second Adam because by the fellowship with our nature He 
enriches all that tend to happiness and glory, just as the first Adam 
(filled all) unto corruption and ignominy. Through the One, then, the 
Word dwelt in all, that, since the One ‘was constituted the Son of God 
in power according to the Spirit of holiness” (Rom. 1: 4), His dignity 
might come upon the entire humanity. And so, because of One of us, 
this saying might in turn be true of us, “I have said: You are gods and 
all of you the sons of the Most High” (ps. 81: 6). In Christ, then, the 
slave is truly freed, ascending to a mystical unity with Him who bore the 
form of a slave. In us, too, (is the slave nature freed) by virtue of the 
likeness which it bears to that One on account of the kinship according 
to the flesh. Why did He not take the nature of angels rather than that 
of the Offspring of Abraham, by which He has become like to His brothers 
in all things and has in truth become Man? Is it not manifest, then, to 
all that He descended to the nature of the slave not to acquire anything 
through this for Himself (as God), but to give Himself to us, to enrich 
us by His poverty, and, we, having returned to His own exceptional per- 
fection because of our resemblance to Him, might again be shown to be 
children of God through faith.®® 


67. Epist.n. 45 (P. G., 77, 236 D). 

68. Epist. n. 50 (77, 261); also Dialog., 6 (75, 1008 CD; 1017 A-B); 
Scholion de Incarn., 1 (75, 1381 A-B). 

69. In Joan. (1:14), lib. 1, c. 9 (P. G., 73, 161C-164). 
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Toward the close of his commentary on John, we have another 
beautiful and pertinent passage. 


Remember well this profound and great mystery and ay. in your 
heart the true canon of the divine truths. Do you hear how the Word, 
the Only-begotten Son of God has been made like to us, in order that we 
too may become like to Him, as far as this is possible for our nature and 
as far as the plan of our supernatural renewal will permit. For He lowered 
Himself in order to raise to His own dignity that which is low by nature; 
through He by nature is God and Son, He bore the form of a slave, that 
He might transform him who is slave by nature into the glory of adoption 
according to His own likeness, and after His pattern. Therefore, He has 
become like to us, that is, He has become Man, that we in turn might 
become like to Him, I mean, gods and sons; and He takes our properties 
(ra jpov) in Himself as His own that He may give us His properties 
in exchange.” 


It should be noted that in this passage he speaks also of 
renewing us; but that is only because de facto He must first 
remove sin, and by doing so, renew us. The passage does not argue 
that He never intended primarily and absolutely to deify us. The 
same must be said of the following quotation against Nestorius. 


To this (celestial and immortal image) the Word of God the Father 
elevated us, making us partakers of the divine nature through the Spirit. 
He has, then, brothers like to Himself, bearing the image of His divine 
nature, with respect to the mode of sanctification. For thus Christ is formed 
in us while the Holy Spirit transforms us in some manner from human 
characteristics to those proper to Himself... Therefore, the Son does not 
change created beings altogether into the nature of His own divinity — 
that is impossible; but the spiritual resemblance to Himself is somehow 
imprinted in those who had become partakers of His divine nature through 
the participation of the Spirit, and the beauty of the ineffable divinity 
shines in the souls of the saints... But the Lord of all things and Only- 
begotten God, lowered Himself to an emptying for our sakes, that He 
might give us the dignity of brotherhood with Himself, and the lovable 
beauty of His native nobility.” 


This brotherhood with Christ is both in the body and in the soul.7? 
We find another indication of this brotherhood in this cogent pres- 
entation intended in the beginning to elevate us to divine sonship 
and deify us, He did so by uniting Himself hypostically to one 


70. In Joan. (20:17), lib. 12, c. 1 (P. G., 74, 700). 

71. pe Nest., 3, 2 (P. G. 76, 129 A-B); cf. Thes., assert) 32°CR Ge 75, 
561 B-C). 

72. Ad Theodosium, c. 30 (P. G., 76, 1177 A). 
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individual human nature, and thus becoming concorporal with and 
Brother to all who bear that same human nature. By infusing into 
them His divine life, He made all humans spiritually His kin. Such 
a complete and harmonious manner of deification was hardly in- 
tended only after the sin of Adam was foreseen. 

In glory, for us as for Christ, this deification will be perfect. 
In discussing Christ’s refusal to be made King, St. Cyril quotes 
Phil. 2: 5-9, and says that Christ humbled Himself, but did not 
remain in that state, “For He returns to the pristine dignity and 
glory proper to God, though He has become Man.” This is to be 
understood of us also, After a humble life we in turn shall by all 
means receive the glory from above, and we shall be elevated to 
be gods by virtue of grace, according to the likeness which we 
receive—a likeness after the pattern of Him who is in truth and 
by nature Son.’’** 

In the remarks on the passage above it was pointed out that 
deification as the purpose of the Incarnation is presented in such 
positive terms and often apart from any mention of redemption 
from sin that it was intended prior to the foreknowledge of sin. 
This type of deification through the Incarnate Word was willed 
by God for the very beginning. We shall now strengthen this 
position by showing that St. Cyril insists that the Incarnation was 
necessary for such deification. 

First we wish to forestall an objection. St. Cyril argues that 
Christ is said to deify is; but a creature cannot deify; hence Christ 
must be God.** Now, we are not taking the minor (A creature 
cannot deify) and drawing the conclusion: Therefore, if God 
wanted deification of any man at any time, He had to have an 
Incarnate Word as Mediator of this deification. That conclusion does 
not follow because God could deify man spiritually through the 
Eternal Son without any hypostatic union with one of our race, 
even though not in such a harmonious manner as by the Incarna- 
tion of the Son. 


73. In Joan. (6:15), lib. 3, c. 4 (P. G., 73, 464 A). Other texts: Adorat. 16 
(P. G., 68, 1009); In Exodum, 3 (69, 497 C); In Joan. (15:9), lib. 10, c. 2 (74, 
376 C); Thes., assert., 15 (75, 269 D - 272 A); assert. 20 (75, 333 D ef seq.); 
assert. 24 (75, 400); assert. 28 (75, 428); Adv. Nest., 5, 7 (76, 248 B). 

74. Dialog., 7 (P. G., 75, 1097 C-D); Thes., assert. 4 (75, 46 A); assert. 
32 (75, 492). 
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We do, however, argue that in the beginning God wanted man 
to be deified just as he is at present. Never is there an indication 
that the mode of deification was different for Adam in paradise 
than for us. But that mode is the perfect mode through physical 
union and complete kinship with the natural Son of God. 


Thus He would not be from God and in God, unless He was united 
with God by physical means (¢voixois Adyous) ; neither would humanity 
have been partaker of divine nature otherwise except it had been enriched 
in this by the Son as Mediator, having obtained a certain physical mode 
of union (dvoixdv dorep twa Tov Tis cwadelds AaXodca TpOToV) :.-- 
(John 17: 23-25).75 


And so Christ is the true Mediator through the hypostatic union. 


Now there is one Mediator, as Paul says. Therefore, Christ is Mediator 
in a different manner and not like others. We must explain the reason for 
this difference. Since, then, a thing that stands in the middle of two others 
touches both by its extremes, thus uniting things that were separated, and 
since the Mediator between God and man is Christ, it is very clear that 
He touches God physically as God, and man as Man. For He is our peace 
(Ephes. 2:14) who by His likeness to us binds the nature of man to the 
union and fellowship of the divine essence. For how else could we have 
been found partakers of the divine essence? If, then, He is by nature God, 
by nature united with and co-essential with God the Father, how can He 
be a creature or a work...?76 


It is useless then, to object that God willed the Redemption 
through the Incarnate Word, and hence man is not redeemed if 
the Incarnate Word is not God; in the same manner, God willed 
the deification through the Incarnate Word, and hence, man is not 
deified unless the Incarnate Word is God. Then to conclude from 
this that deification through the Incarnate Word was no more 
necessary than Redemption through the Incarnate Word, and so 
was not willed prior to the foreknowledge of man’s sin. In truth, 
man was predestined to deification in the beginning; but there is 
no difference in the mode of deification before and after the fall. 
It is always through physical contact, through a Mediator who is 
hypostatically united with God. Finally, St. Cyril emphasizes the 
fact that it took the Immutable Word to stabilize our salvation. 


75. Dialog., 1 (P. G., 75, 693 D). 
76. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 503). 
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We shall see that Christ did not receive the Spirit for Himself (as God), 
but rather for us in Himself. For all good things pass through Him to us. 
In fact, our forefather Adam was misled by deceit to disobedience and 
sin, and did not preserve (8éowce) the grace of the Spirit. In consequence, 
since our entire nature henceforth lost in him the God-given goods, it was 
necessary for the Word God, to whom change is unknown, to become Man, 
in order that, having received as Man, He might preserve fixedly (S:acwoy 
mayiws) the goods for our nature... Consequently, just as through the 
changes of the first Adam the loss of the goods extended to our entire 
nature; in like manner, I believe, also in Him who knows no change, the 
advantages of the permanence of the divine gifts will be saved (ow6xjcerat) 
for the whole race.*7 


All in all, it seems clear enough that it was the mind of St. Cyril 
that Christ was always intended as the Mediator of deification, be- 
cause the mode of deification of man that God wanted involves 
physical contact with God, which cannot be had except through 
the God-man. This conclusion is strengthened when we compare 
these findings with those under Christ the Foundation and the 
Final Scope, where we saw that Christ was always willed as the 
Foundation and Final Scope of the universe, independently of sin. 


77. In Joan. (7:39), lib. 5, c. 2 (P. G., 73, 753 C, 756 A-B). 


THE HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM 
OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE SUMMA 


In the year 1931 The New Scholasticism (Vol. V, No. I) published an im- 
portant article under the title La Somme théologique d’ Alexandre de Halés est-elle 
authentique? It was signed by P. Mathieu-Maxime Gorce, O.P., who at that time 
was a member of the theological school of Saulchoir (Kain, Belgium). This same 
article was reprinted almost entirely in the book of the same author: L’essor de 
la pensée au Moyen Age, Paris 1933. However, this contribution in | ce athe owes 
its origin to the famous P. Pierre Mandonnet, O.P., as the author 
It carries on an historical inquiry into the problem and a demonstration which 
arrives at an outspoken negative result, as stands to reason. 

The edition oF the Summa, at that time in progress at St. Bonaventure’s College, 
Quaracchi (Florence), was seriously compromised by this article. It looked as if 
the editors should take a stand either in favor of the authenticity of the Summa 
and against Saulchoir, or vice versa. To the great displeasure of several they did 
neither, and their continued silence seemed to indicate complete agreement. 

The fourth volume of the Summa will soon appear. It will give Quaracchi’s 
answer to the question posited by Fathers Gorce and Mandonnet; an answer, as is 
self-evident, which will not be much different but more differentiated and objective. 
In the Preface to the fourth volume is found the true history of the problem and 
an honest treatment of Gorce’s article. 

It is this chapter which we are publishing here by way of a reprint and at 
the request of our friend, Fr. Philotheus Béehner, Director of the Franciscan 
Institute. 


W divide the history of the ‘problem of the Summa’ into the 
following periods: 


1245-1882: The authenticity of the Summa remains unquestioned. 

1882-1902: The first of later additions are detected. 

1902-1924: Other questions are proved spurious and doubt is grad- 
ually extended to the whole Summa. 

1924-1930: Even the first three Books are no longer a as 
definitely the work of Alexander. 

1931-1945: The authenticity of the whole work is expressly called 
into doubt at a time when a true solution of the problem 
is being sought for and even taking shape. 


I. The Authenticity of the Whole Summa Remains Unquestioned. 


The problem of the Summa arose only a few years ago. With 
the exception of Codices Vat. Borgh. 359 (Summa Theologica, 
Editio Quaracchi, Tom. I, p. XII), Vindebon. 1384 (Tom. Il, p. 
XIII), and perhaps Taurin. D. III. 28 (as to Book IV),’ as well 
as the discordant voice of Roger Bacon, the complete tradition, 


1. See note 27. 
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both manuscript and historical, unanimously ascribes the work to 
Alexander of Hales. We have collected more than five hundred 
witnesses on this subject from edited and unedited works as well 
as from historians of literature and things Franciscan without 
having met any doubt to the contrary. Of a certainty, the problem 
of the Summa did not exist before the end of the XIXth century. 
Even during those famous and heated controversies of the XVIIth 
and XVIIIth centuries between the Franciscans Wadding? and 
John de la Haye* and the Dominicans Natalis Alexander,* J. 
Echard® and Fr. de Rubeis,® the genuineness of the Summa was 
not questioned. The main subject of this controversy was the Summa 
Virtutum edited at Paris in 1509 under the name of Alexander. 
Following the editors’ of this Summa, Gerson,® S. Brulefer® and 
others,'° Wadding" declared that the Summa Virtutum had been 
secretly stolen by St. Thomas. John de la Haye directed the same 


2. Annales Minorum, Ul, ad an. 1245, nn. 24-29; new edition of Florence 
1931, pp. 152-156. 

3. R. P. Alexandri de Hales primi inter Minores doctoris dicti Irrefragabilis, 
Sanctorum Seraphici Bonaventurae et angelici Thomae praeceptoris, eruditissimi 
Commentarii, numquam impressi, in Apocalypsim S. Ioannis, Paris 1647, Intro- 
duct. cap. 11. 

4. Dissertationes historicae et criticae, Paris 1680. Dissert. 2%: “‘Collatio Do- 
minicani cum Fr. Minore de titulo praeceptoris S. Thomae ex elogio Alexandri 
Halensis expungendo”. The same Dissertation is also found in his Historia ecclesias- 
tica, VII, Paris 1714, pp. 707-716. 

5. Scriptores Ord. Praed., I, Paris 1721, pp. 318-321. 

6. De gestis et scriptis ac doctrina S. rhomae, Venetiis 1750, pp. 175-185. 
Cf. also A. Touron, Vita di S. Tommaso d’ Aquino (Italian: augmented translation of 
the same work of Fr. de Rubeis), Venice 1753. In the 2nd edition, II, Prato 1858, 
pp. 295-302. 

7. For we read at the end of the edition of 1509: Summa de virtutibus doc- 
toris Irrefragabilis Alexandri de Halles finem capit: in qua originaliter (pene omnia 
que in secunda secunde S. Thomas collegit) habentur, ... 

8. Epistola ad quemdam F. Minorem (an. 1426): “Cuius [Alexandri] doc- 
trina quante sit ubertatis dici satis nequit, de qua fertur respondisse S. Thomas, 
dum inquireretur ab eo quis esset optimus modus studendi theologiam, respondit 
exercere se in uno doctore precipue. Dum ultra peteretur quis esset talis doctor: 
Alexander, inquit, de Hales. Testor ita me legisse pridem in tractatu quodam de 
visione beata contra Ioannem XXII. Testantur scripta eiusdem S. Thomae, maxime 
secunda secundae, quam intimum sibi fecerat et familiarem illum quem laudabat 
doctorem Alexandrum’” (Opp. omnia, 1, Argentinae 1514, fasc, XVIII, litt. P). 

9. Reportata clarissima in quatuor S. Bonaventure Sententiarum libros, Pro- 
logus: “Alii [doctores] sunt questionarii, quorum primus in religionibus mendi- 
cantium fuit magister Alexander de Hales, a quo sanctus Thomas multa recepit. 
Unde fere quidquid scripsit in secunda secunde recepit ab Alexandro de Hales ut 
patet intuenti’” (ed. Basileae 1501, fol. 1b-c). ‘ 

10. Cf. P. Minges, Das’ Trilogium animae’ des Ludwig von Preussen, in 
Franziskanische Studien 1 (1914) p. 306. ; 

11. Loc. cit. n. 26 (III, 153): “Intelligit Gerson Summam virtutum scriptam 
ab Alensi familiarem potissimum fuisse Sancto Thomae, ut quam verbotenus plene 
Secundae huius insertam excepit’’. 
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accusation of plagiarism against St. Thomas even with regard to 
the Summa of Alexander of Hales. The Dominicans, for their part, 
denied that the Summa de Virtutibus was a genuine writing of 
Alexander of Hales; in fact, Echard!” claimed it was fictitious and 
non-existent! But none of them ever thought to call into doubt, 
much less to deny, the genuineness of the “Summa quadripartita’, 
as they called it. 

It was in the writings of Echard'* that attention was first drawn 
to a certain historical document of the greatest importance. This 
document, along with other causes, brought up the problem of the 
Summa and provided a solution for it. We are speaking of the 
Bull ‘De Fontibus Paradisi’” (1255) in which Alexander of Hales 
was expressly declared the author of the Summa; a Summa which, 
although very lengthy, was left incomplete. William of Militona 
was assigned to complete it. From a consideration of these words, 
the question will arise: may there not be found in the Summa as 
we have it certain parts not added by William of Militona, and 
therefore not authentic? Later writers gave little attention to this 
problem; they either answered affirmatively, as did Wadding™* 
in 1650, or negatively, as Sbaralea’® (d. 1764). The subject seemed 
to be of little importance and the Summa continued to be regarded 
as authentic for more than another century, even by such critics as 
M. Dannou'® and B. Hauréau.'? 

In 1859 another document was brought to light, the Opas Minus 
of Roger Bacon, wherein not only later additions but even the 
Alexandrine authorship seemed to be disproven; for we read: “Et 
adscripserunt ei magnam Summam illam, quae est plusquam pon- 
dus unius equi, quam ipse non fecit sed alii. Et tamen propter 


12. Loc. cit., 320b: “Opus merito fictitium diximus”’. 

13. Loe. cit., 321a. 

14. Scriptores Ordinis Minorum (see Gulielmus de Militona) Romae 1650, 
p. 154; ed. 32, Rome, 1906, p. 105b: “Summam... imperfectam complevit, polivit eique 
ultimam manum adiecit’’. 

15. Bullarium Franciscanum, YI, Romae 1761, p. 151, note 4: “Ego nihil ab 
eo [Guillelmo} factum esse contendo”’: Supplementum et castigatio id Scriptores 
trium Ordinum S. Francisci, Rome 1806, p. 17; ed. 22, Rome, 1908, I, p. 17 f.: 
“Liquet Opus eius, quod cusum est, nullum habere Gulielmi Melitonensis sup- 
plementum”’. 

16. Alexandre de Halés, théologien, in Hist. Litter. de France, 18, Paris 1835, 
pp. 312-328: “La Somme théologique d’Alex. de Halés est 4 peu prés son seul 
ouvrage bien authentique et bien connu’” (p. 326). 

17. De la philosophie scolastique, Paris 1850, pp. 423-431. 
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reverentiam adscripta fuit et vocatur Summa fratris Alexandri. Et 
si ipse eam fecisset vel magnam partem’’, etc.'* However, this 
testimony was ambiguous and our witness no little suspect, even 
though contemporary! And so, not even on this account did the 
problem of the Summa arise immediately. In fact, for still many 
years the tradition and the authentic testimony of the Bull of 
Alexander IV saying that “idem siquidem frater... utiliorem utique 
quam prolixam molitus est Summam’’,’® was better accepted than 
was the suspect Bacon. 

In these two testimonies was implicitly contained the whole 
problem of the Summa; namely, the problem of partial additions 
and that of the composition of the whole work. But still other 
criteria had to be found whereby real, not possible, additions would 
be detected or Bacon’s judgment would be confirmed. By such 
criteria each problem would be treated in a critical and practical 
way. Such criteria (internal criteria) have been discovered within 
the Summa itself and in its relation to other contemporary writings. 


Il. The First of Later Additions are Detected. 


The problem of additions really arose with the edition of the 
works of St. Bonaventure. His editors, dealing in various places 
with the doctrinal relationship between St. Bonaventure and Alex- 
ander, established the following points: 

1) The Summa de Virtutibus, edited in 1509, is not a genuine 
work of Alexander of Hales nor a source for the Seraphic Doctor. 
Rather the converse is true.?° 

2) St. Bonaventure, as he himself admits, has the real Summa 
of Hales constantly at hand in writing his Commentary on the 
Sentences and especially his Commentary on Book IV, where he 
reduced the Summa into a sort of Compendium.” 

3) It is very evident from the Bull of Alexander IV that the 
ie S. Brewer, Fr. Rogeri Bacon Opera hactenus inedita, 1, London 1859, 

ae Thus for instance E. Charles, A. Stockl, J. Simler, I. Jeiler, B. Hauréau, 

Ehrle, J. A. Endres, Prosper de Martigné, J. Guttmann; cfr. references in the 
Ms volume of the edition of the Summa, p. LX, note 7. 

20. S. Bonavent., Opera Omnia, Ad ies Aquas, Tom, I (1882), p. LIX sqq., 


p. 298; Tom. III (1887), p. IV sq.; Tom. X (1902), p. 3. 
21. Tom. I, p. LVIII and Tom. X, p. 5b. 
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author of the Summa is Alexander of Hales, that he left the work 
incomplete, and that William of Militona was assigned to com- 
plete it.?? 

4) It is absolutely certain (contrary to Sbaralea) that in the 
Summa as we have it, there are found parts supplied by William 
of Militona and literally borrowed from St. Bonaventure. For 
instance: 

a) Summa IV, qq. 30-31 (and 32) is taken from St. Bonaven- 
ture’s Quaestiones de Perfectione Evangelica (from allusions to 
William of St. Amour).?* 

b) Summa II-1, q. 92, a. 1-2, and ‘‘certain other questions” (De 
Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto) are taken from St. Bonaven- 
ture’s Sent. II, d. 23, a. 2, q. 3 (from internal criteria: style, longer 
solutions ) .*4 

5) We can legitimately presume (it is even most probable) 
that other questions in the Summa, less conformable to the style 
of Alexander, were supplied in this way. 

Only in this sense do the words of Roger Bacon agree with 
the truth.*° “Pro hoc’, the editors said,*® “‘stat non levis praesump- 
tio, variis firmata indiciis sumptis ex proprietatibus istius operis et 
ex verbis Rogerii Baconis a nobis tom. I Proleg. pag. LVIII col. 
2sq. relatis et diiudicatis. Haec autem ardua quaestio non potest 
solvi argumentis a priori excogitatis, sed, si unquam solvi possit, 
praemittendae sunt accuratae perscrutationes ineditorum et in bi- 
bliothecarum manuscriptis latentium opusculorum illius aetatis, 
praesertim quae ab antiquis doctoribus Ord. Minorum scripta sunt; 
praeterea etiam examen subtile quaestionum totius Swmmae foret 
instituendum. Ad rem facit scripta quaedam communicatio, quam 
humanitati et amicitiae cl. P. Fr. Ehrle acceptam referimus, nempe 
quod in totis, quae Quaestionibus disputatis Gulielmi de Militona 
in quibusdam codicibus saec. XIII a prima manu apponuntur, indi- 
cetur, plures quaestiones de sacramentis in IV parte Summae sumptas 


22. Tom. I, p. LVIII sq.; Tome X, p. 3. 

23. Tom. V (1891), p. XII sqq.; Tom. X, p. 3. 

24. Only slowly did they arrive at this conclusion. In Tom. I, p. LVIIIa, they 
maintain that this text of St. Bonaventure was taken from the Summa; in Tom. II 
(1885), p. 539, the contrary is considered possible; finally in Tom. X, p. 3, it is 
considered most probable or even certain. 

25. Tom. I, p. LIX; Tom. X, p. 3. 

26. Tom. V (1891), p. XIV. 
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esse ex nominato Gulielmo, et inter alias “duas quaestiones de 
contritione et attritione et alia de displicentia peccati”; porro idem 
R. Pater scripsit nobis, alias videri acceptas esse ex quaestionibus 
Fr. Ioannis de Rupella et Fr. Odonis Rigaldi’’.?* 

Thus, for the first time, the problem of additions in the Summa 
was publicly and concretely stated in 1891, and a way to solve the 
problem was indicated as well. Nevertheless, the conclusions of 
the editors, distributed throughout the Prolegomena to the huge 
volumes, remained practically unknown to learned men. P. Féret?® 
knew nothing of the existence of the problem even in 1894. 

One reader, however, had carefully noted the words of the 
editors which we have just quoted. Without further examination, 
he soon denied the genuineness and the antiquity of the whole 
Summa. The occasion was the publication of a little work by F. 
Picavet entitled ‘““Abélard et Alexandre de Halés, créateurs de la 
méthode scolastique’, Paris, 1896.2® Evidently disturbed by this 
title, Father P. Mandonnet*® wrote in the same year: “L’ceuvre 
attribuée a ce dernier (Alex.) et acceptée sans une ombre de doute 
par M. Picavet est une compilation de la seconde moitié du XIIIe 


27. In his communication Fr. Ehrle without doubt made allusion to the Quaes- 
tiones De sacramentis of William of Melitona which he had discovered at that time 
and which often agree with the fourth book of the Summa. However, these Quxaes- 
tiones are not presented as a source of the Summa either in the manuscript men- 
tioned or in any other discovered later. The remark of Fr. Ehrle, at least as it is 
worded, goes much too far. The three questions on contrition found in Cod. Taurin. 
D. Ill. 28 (14th cent.) with the inscription Alexander, and immediately there is 
added in the text: Nota quod iste due questiones de contritione et attritione et alia 
de displicentia peccati sunt extracte de questionibus Guillelmi de Militona, et dicitur 
esse quartus Alexandri et creditur quod Alexander compilavit, sed iste quodammodo 
exceptando variavit. But here again, are not the Questions of William meant rather 
than the Summa? This is the opinion of F. Pelster, Zum Problem der Summa, in 
Gregorianum, 12 (1931), p. 434. These same Quaestiones are regarded as “guartus 
Alexandr?’ in the ancient catalogue of the Sorbonne Library: Quarta pars fratris 
Alexandri (now Ms. Paris Bibl. Nat. 15920). Cf. L. Delisle, Le Cabinet des Ma- 
nuscrits, III, p. 30, n. 30. Still Gorce, La Somme, p. 18 (L’essor, p. 81), exaggerates 
the report of Fr. Ehrle: “Le P. Ehrle, mieux informé sur la Somme d’Alexandre, 
leur indiquait que cet ouvrage compilait des textes de saint Bonaventure (!), de 
Jean de la Rochelle, d’Odon Rigaud”. 

28. La faculté de théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus célébres, 1, Paris 
1894, pp. 311-324. 

29. In Etudes de critique et d'histoire, 2e série (Bibl. de l’Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes. Sciences religieuses, VII), Paris 1896, pp. 209-230. Cf. M. Gorce, La Somme, 
p. 18 (Lessor, p. 81): “Ce jugement trop absolu [that is, of F. Picavet]... allait 
amener celui qui, 4 la lecture des éditeurs de Quaracchi, avait pour la premiére fois 
mis en doute in petto l’authenticité de la Somme, a publier une solution du pro- 
bléme catégoriquement négative’’. ( aha 

30. Polémique averroiste de Siger de Brabant et de saint Thomas d’ Aquin, in 
Revue Thomiste 4 (1896), p. 691, note 2. 
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siécle, dans laquelle on a fait entrer, comme éléments fondamen- 
taux, les travaux d’Albert le Grand, de saint Thomas d’Aquin et 
de saint Bonaventure. Nous sommes 4 méme de démontrer que la 
méthode de la Somme théologique, dite d’Alexandre de Halés, ne 
lui est pas propre, et que la plus grande partie de la matiére qui 
la constitue n'est pas de lui. L’ouvrage ne peut en aucune maniére 
étre appelé en témoignage pour établir l'état de la science théolo- 
gique dans la premiére moitié du XIlle siécle”. Certainly a positive 
and unqualified judgment, bold and unwavering. A problem (it is 
still unsolved) is put to the test and definitively answered in the 
negative! Only a proof was wanting. As a matter of fact, the 
author produced no proof for his assertions except his own author- 
ity: “Nous sommes 4 méme de démontrer’’! Practically the same 
judgment was made for a second time in 1911,*" as if the question 
had been already settled. Ipse dixerat! However, the long-desired 
proof finally appeared in 1931 in the oft quoted article of Fr. 
M. Gorce. Yet, as we shall see later on, in this article many of the 
early assertions are adroitly passed over in silence or toned down.*? 
As for the rest, apart from a forced and arbitrary interpretation of 
well-known texts, the article consists of a reproduction of the 
studies made by the editors of St. Bonaventure and other learned 
men of more recent date on the problem of the Summa. In the 
article there is absolutely nothing to show that the author made any 
study of his own on the problem of the Summa or to remove, 
from his statements of 1896, what we benignly call, a note of 
ostentation. 

However, Mandonet’s premature judgments had little influence 
in spreading doubt on the authenticity of the Summa, as Fr. Gorce 
is compelled to admit.** Except for some of the students** of the 


31. Siger de Brabant et laverroisme latin au XIII@ siécle, in Les Philosophes 
Belges, VI, Louvain 1911, p. 54, note 5. 

32. Cf. La Somme, p. 4 (Lessor, p. 82), where Mandonnet’s statements are 
expressed in a milder form, as follows: “Il se borna a4 signaler que la Somme d’ Alex. 
de Halés est une compilation complexe et plus ou moins tardive od l’on ne saurait 
discerner dans l'état présent des choses ce qui revient en propre a Alexandre’. 

33. La Somme, p. 19 (Lessor, p. 83): “En 1911, le P. Mandonnet renouvelait 
sa premiére appréciation, puisqu’il n’avait pas réussi du premier coup 4 convaincre (!) 
les éditeurs de la Somme... ni méme 4 convaincre l'ensemble des historiens”. As i 
blind faith ought to be given to assertions of P. Mandonnet, even if they are 
not proved! 

34. For instance, F. Brommer, Th. Heitz, A. Koperska (cfr. exact references 
in the edition of IV volume p. LXI, note 8). 
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illustrious Professor of Freiburg, learned men, especially F. Pica- 
vet,®° A. Vacant,*® and H. Felder,** regarded his judgments as 
unproved and open to question.** 

Actually, the problem of the Summa in so far as it concerns the 
authenticity of the work in general had its rise elsewhere; namely, 
in the advance of studies of unedited medieval texts contempora- 
neous with the Summa. From these studies, the sources, the rela- 
tions, the character and style of composition of the Summa, grad- 
ually became better known. 


III. Other Questions are Proved Spurious, and Doubt 
is Gradually Extended to the Whole Summa. 


P. Minges,®® Prefect of the Commission for editing the Summa 
(during the years 1906-1913), published, between 1912-1919 a 
series of observations on quotations found in the Summa and on 
the historico-doctrinal relation of the work, largely using authors 
already cited to determine the question of priority. The results of 
this first investigation were as follows: 

1) St. Albert and St. Thomas, far from being sources of the 
Summa, are dependent on it (against Mandonnet). 

2) Philip the Chancellor, William of Auxerre, and St. Bona- 


35. Esquisse d’une Histoire générale et comparée des Philosophies médiévales, 
Paris 1907, p. 188, note 2: “Le R. P. Mandonnet a contesté que la Somme soit 
d’Alexandre, mais il n’a pas donné, 4 notre connaissance, les raisons sur lesquelles 
il s’'appuie”’; the same, Essais sur lHist. gén. et comp. des Théologies et des Philo- 
sophies médiévales, Paris 1913, p. 269. 

36. Alexandre de Halés, in Dict. Théol. Cath., I, Paris 1903, col. 778: ‘Cette 
raison et les autres que nous avons indiquées... nous semblent mettre |’authenticité 
de cette Somme au-dessus de toute contestation... Le savant P. Mandonnet dit ce- 
pendant avoir des raisons de lui attribuer une date postérieure au milieu du XIIIe 
siécle, mais il n’indique pas ces raisons’. The opinion of Vacant is not quite cor- 
rectly reported by Gorce, La Somme, p. 18 (L’essor, p. 82). 

37. Geschichte der wissenschaftlichen Studien im Franziskanerorden, Freiburg 
im Br. 1904, pp. 190 ss.; Histoire des études... Paris 1908, pp. 200ss. 

38. Thus H. Hurter, M. de Wulf, A. Franz, W. Riitten, M. J. Auriault, M. 
Grabmann, K. Heim, W. Turner, L. Nunez, S. Lisiecki, Ant. de Sérent, and Ueber- 
weg-Baumgartner (Cfr. exact references in the edition of the IV. volume, p. LXI, 
note 12). 

on Exact references to the many publications of Parth. Mignes, O.F.M.: see 
loc. cit. p. LXII, notes 1-7; 10-12. 
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venture (as to Book II, De Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto; 
and Book IV, qq. 30-32, De Perfectione Evangelica) are to be con- 
sidered true sources. , 

3) Guido, the Cistercian abbot, and John of Rupella are more 
probably to be included among those dependent on the Summa. 

4) Quite often there is a literal agreement between the Quaes- 
tiones de Sacramentis of William of Militona (codd. Patav. 152 
and Paris Nat. lat. 15920) and Book IV of the Summa.’ This 
gives rise to a serious problem about the authenticity of the whole 
of Book IV, “which we shall discuss elsewhere” says Minges.*° 

5) The tracts De Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto, Book 
II-1 (qq. 75-93: num. 427-523) are spurious and probably the work 
of William of Militona.t! However, they were inserted into the 
Summa at a very early date because they are quoted under the name 
of Alexander in the Speculum Naturale of Vincent of Beauvais, 
although perhaps in a later addition. 

6) The Summa de Virtutibus, falsely attributed to Alexander, 
is the work of William of Militona or rather, Thomas of York. 

Many other investigations on the sources of the Summa were 
made by the editors between 1908-1913. In 1913, P. Minges (who 
was relieved of the direction of the edition shortly after) wrote 
these words: “Intendimus statuere etiam fontes ex quibus Doctor 
Irrefragabilis ipse indirecte vel directe plus minusve hauserit. Ad 
hunc finem Patres Collegii nostri examinavere non solum libros iam 
typis mandatos non paucos, sed etiam codices Mss. circa centum 
triginta. Invenimus Mss. aliqua, quae affinitatem maiorem vel mi- 
norem cum Summa Alexandri prae se ferunt vel aliquatenus fontes 
esse videntur, non solum talia quae auctorem indicant, sed et 
anonyma. Momenta etiam philosophica, praeter alia argumenta, nos 
induxerunt ad serio dubitandum de authenticitate aliquorum trac- 


40. Novus Codex fr. Guillelmi de Melitona, in Arch. Franc. Hist., 5 (1912), 
p. 144. M. Gorce, La Somme, p. 19 (Lessor, p. 83) states incorrectly: “En 1912, 
un rédacteur de |l’AFH est obligé de reconnaitre la non-authenticité de toute la 
quatriéme partie de la Somme’”’. 

41. This is affirmed by Minges in almost all of his articles with which we 
are concerned here, at first doubtfully, for instance in Arch. Franc. Hist. 6 (1913) 
pp. 21 ss., p. 606; Franzisk. Studien, 1 (1914) pp. 64, 310; 2 (1915) pp. 210, 219; 
3 (1916) p. 66. Finally, he asserts it definitely, giving proofs for it: Franz. Stud. 
3 (1916) pp. 368-370. Hence what we read in Civilta Cattolica, 82, 1 (1931) 
p. 417, note 1, is not quite correct: “Gia P. Minges nel preparare la nuova edizione 
aveva dubbi intorno a questa parte; ma non ne ha indicato le ragioni’’ (Pelster). 
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tatuum nunc in Summa Alexandri legendorum”. The way, there- 
fore, lay open to doubt, and yet it was the best way. It alone could 
lead to an objective solution of the problem of the Summa, pro- 
vided the doubt remained reasonable and that mere hypotheses and 
suppositions were not immediately accepted as true and estab- 
lished, as unfortunately happens too often in literary studies of 
this kind. 

N. Paulus,** writing between 1910 and 1923 on the history of 
Indulgences, declared that Question 23 of Book IV was spurious 
and later than the year 1252, and literally derived from Sent. IV 
of St. Bonaventure, at least in part. Between 1915-1917, P. Duhem** 
noted doctrinal disagreements in the cosmogony of Book II (Tom. 
II, num. 263 and 291) which seemed to indicate different collab- 
orators and to confirm Roger Bacon's judgment. In 1920 P. J. Kramp 
determined that the Summa of Alexander was later than, and de- 
pendent upon, William of Auvergne.‘* In 1922, the renowned 
Professor M. Grabmann*® estimated that the complete tract De 
Legibus et Praeceptis of Book III, in so far as it exists separately 
in Codex Vat. Lat. 4298 and gives the impression that it had been 
inserted into the Summa, should be ascribed to John of Rupella 
because the introductory words ‘Summa theologicae disciplinae”’ 
etc. appear in other tracts of Rupella. Going even further, he 
clearly inferred that practically the whole Summa had been com- 
piled chiefly from tracts of this kind and from questions of different 
authors, as Roger Bacon declared, and as did the scribe of Cod. 
Vat. Borgh. 359 who wrote: “Inc. prima pars Summae quaestionum 
super sententias editae a fratribus minoribus”’. 

These same doubts, along with other such, were again proposed 


42. Die Ablassfrage der Frihscholastik, in Zeitschr. f. Theol., 34 (1910) pp. 
470-472; Alexander von Hales und die Ablassfrage, in Franz. Stud., 7 (1920) pp. 
173-178; Geschichte des Ablasses im Mittelalter, 1, Paderborn 1922, pp. 279ss. 

43. Le systéme du monde de Platon a Copernic, Il, Paris 1915, pp. 399-407; 
Vi 1997, PP 316-341. Against the conclusions of P. Duhem, see B. Geyer, in 
Franz. Stud., 16 (1929) pp. 175s. 

44. Des Wilhelm von Auvergne "Magisterium divinale”’, in Gregorian., 1 (1920) 
pp. 538-584; 2 (1921) pp. 42-78, 174-187. Cfr. E. Longpré, Guil. d’ Auvergne et 
Alex. de Halés, in Arch. Franc. Hist. 16 (1923) pp. 249s.; Mélanges historiques 
de théologie franciscaine, in France Franc. 5 (1922) pp. 426-429. 

45. Das Naturrecht der Scholastik von Gratian bis Thomas v. Aquin, in 
Archiv f. Rechts-und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, 16 (1922) PP. 12-53. Again in Mittel- 
alterliches Geistesleben, 1, Miinchen 1926, pp. 65-103; cf. p. 76s. 
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in 1924; this time by Fr. Grabmann.*® It seemed to him that the 
whole of Book I can be traced back to Alexander himself, but the 
authenticity of Book II presents many difficulties. Book III, too, 
treats of many things not announced in the prologue and there are 
repetitions; e.g., “De Scientia Christi’. Finally, he declared, the 
Summa itself emerges as a compilation of tracts and questions by 
Alexander, John of Rupella and others. Then, by way of example, 
he amazingly produced the codex Assis. 182, where we read on 
folio 76r: Quaestiones de sacramentis secundum fr. Guillelmum 
usque ad tractatum de poenitentia, deinde secundum Alexandrum. 
And, added the celebrated author, reference is quite often made 
to William of Militona and Alexander*’ in the codex. 

In the same year, F. Pelster*® took up the problem for the first 
time. He mentioned particularly the conclusions made by the editors 
of St. Bonaventure about the certain and probable additions of 
William of Militona (his Quaestiones de sacramentis, Cod. Taurin. 
D. III. 28). He likewise mentioned the rubric in Cod. Vat. Borgh. 
359 which seemed to confirm Bacon’s opinion. To these testimonies 
he added that of an ancient catalogue (of the year 1397) of the 
Bibl. Antonianae Patavinae, in which Book I of the Summa is 
ascribed to William of France (Militona). This well-known author 
finally brought to light many of the Questions of Alexander of 
greatest significance for the problem of the Summa. These were 
found in the codices Bonon. 2312 and 2554, Patav. 152, Tolo- 
san. 737, Paris. 16406, and Taurin. I. IV. 15. 


IV. Even the First Three Books are No Longer Accepted 
as Certainly Authentic. 


Matters were such that, when the first three volumes of a new 
edition were published between the years 1924-1930, it was greatly 
expected that there would be some solution to the problem, at least 


46. Das Bonaventurakolleg zu Quaracchi in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Methode 
der Erforschung der mittelalterlichen Scholastik, in Franz. Stud., 11 (1924) pp. 
62-78. Again in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, I, Munchen 1926, pp. 50-64; cf. p. 62. 

47. About these assertions see further below, p. 39 s. 

48. Literargeschichtliche Probleme im Anschluss an die Bonaventuraausgabe von 
Quaracchi, in Zeitschrift f. kath. Theol., 48 (1924) pp. 500-509. 
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in part. However, the editors were silent about the problem for 
the most part, reserving discussion until the edition was finished, 
or until the Summa de Vitiis of John of Rupella had been edited 
(cf. Tom. I, p. XI; I, p. XXV; III, p. XXIX). Meanwhile, the 
first three books of the Summa were presented as the work of 
Alexander, because, in a controversy ‘melior est conditio possiden- 
tis’, and also because the editors were strongly in favor of the 
authenticity of the Summa. For they held as certain: 


1) That these three books were in existence c. 1250, and they 
undertook to edit them as such; for thus they are presented in the 
codices Paris. 15329-15333 which “‘iudicio peritissimorum’” date 
back to that year (Tom. I, p. XIIIb). 


2) That St. Bonaventure, as can be gathered from his own 
testimony, had at hand the Summa divided into four parts and 
certainly considered it a genuine work of Alexander of Hales (Tom. 
I, p. XXVIII). 


3) That there was one author for these three books, as is 
evident from the unity of composition and from citations “quibus 
ipse auctor expressis verbis remittit ad proprium opus” (Tom. II, 


p. XXIIb). 


If then we are dealing with a work of one spirit, then there is 
but one author; namely, Alexander of Hales. That such was the 
decided opinion of the editors is abundantly clear from such de- 
signations as “Alex. Hal. Summa’, “ipse Alexander”, etc. which 
are found at the bottom of the pages of the text, and everywhere 
throughout the Prolegomena. The final Question of Tom. I (pp. 
734-751): De Missione Visibili, although lacking in eight codices, 
nevertheless seems genuine to them (Tom. I, p. XXIV) because 
it is found in the above mentioned codices of Paris. Not even the 
tracts De Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto of Tom. II (pp. 
501-784), which P. Minges included under later additions, were 
regarded as such by the editors, and yet they are extant in Cod. 
Paris. 15330. The editors were content to weaken the efficacy of 
those arguments against the authenticity of the two tracts, argu- 
ments which could be had from the Cod. Vindebon. 1384 (Additio 
fr. Gil. de Militona) as well as from the Bull of Alexander IV, 
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and to bring forward arguments from the testimony of Vincent of 
Beauvais and from the connection between this part of the Summa 
and preceding parts. Any further discussion was left for a more 
thorough examination. (Tom. II, p. XXV).*° 

The fact remains that, in editing the text, the editors did not 
wish to attack the problem of the Summa ex professo. For this 
reason, they were strangely silent about the contrary testimonies of 
Roger Bacon and Codex Vat. Borgh. 359, just as they made no 
mention of the authority of the editors of St. Bonaventure and the 
articles of Minges (concerning the tracts already mentioned). For 
the same reason, they only noted those contemporary sources and 
texts which were certainly older than the writings of Alexander, 
except St. Bonaventure and (in Tom. III) John of Rupella. Whether 
the latter came before or after Alexander was a question left 
undiscussed. 

This position which the editors adopted seems less favorable 
to us. It was neither fitting nor right to defer to an indefinite time 
the solution of such an important problem, on which the whole 
doctrinal opinion of the XIIIth Century depends. Moreover, it was 
an ambiguous attitude because, in postponing discussion of the 
problem, they seemed to be prejudiced about the authenticity of 


49. In a public speech delivered by Longpré in Quebec in the year 1927, 
shortly before the edition of Tom. II (1928), the following is had as regards these 
tracts and the problem of the Summa in general: “Alexandre de Halés... organisa 
le premier tout le savoir théologique d’alors dans une massive construction: La 
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the Summa in presenting the first three books as genuine.®® This 
ambiguity is noted in the judgments of reviewers. While some 
understood that a discussion of the problem was being postponed 
and expressed their approval,®' others took it for granted that a 
solution of the problem had been given to them. Some®* regarded 
the solution as definitive; many considered it doubtful or even 
erroneous in part. 

The above mentioned arguments of the editors were attacked 
as inefficacious or not proved. According to G. Théry,°* the Codices 
Paris. 15329-15331 were written about the end of the XIIIth Cen- 
tury; F. Pelster®* believed they were written c. 1260, hardly before. 
Pelster®® also believed that Fr. A. Callebaut’s®® conclusions on the 
existence of the Summa c. 1250 among the Dominicans of Pisa 
were unproved. Many critics®*’ maintained that the words of St. 
Bonaventure are too vague to conclude with any probability that a 
Summa divided into four books (c. 1250) existed. Even the unity 
of the work, said they, does not argue to a single author since that 
same “unity of reference’ can very well be explained if we admit 
that many authors collaborated on the same work. They noted the 
compilation character in Book I; even there, certain later additions 
were suspected;*® e.g., Q. 74 De Missioni Visibili (num. 514-518). 
The unfortunate judgments of Mgr. Grabmann, made in 1926, con- 
curred with these opinions. While he lavished all praise upon the 

50. No one will deny, as we believe, that the new edition of the Summa 
has contributed much to the solution of the Problem of the Summa, partly by its 
typographical perfection, partly because of its exact description of the manuscript- 
tradition, partly because of the many notes referring to the relation of the edited 
text to other writers, who are earlier or contemporary to the Summa, both edited 
and unedited. Even the conservative position taken by the editors has initiated a 
more lively study of the Summa, since it made the problem of the Summa more 
alluring. In addition, it has to be noted that the peek len could not yet be solved 
during years 1920-1930, and for that reason the editors have probably chosen 
this method. 
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edition and its editors, he repeated what he had written on the 
manner of the composition of the Summa in the years 1922 and 
1924, without changing his opinion.®® Thus the authenticity of the 
whole Summa, even of Book I, had become uncertain. As a result, 
Fr. A. Teetaert who, until the year 1926, had defended,® even to 
the point of excess, the authenticity of the whole Summa to the 
extent that he considered N. Paulus’ conclusions on the question 
of Indulgences as unproved, now began to waver.*? 

Due to this steady swing towards uncertainty, it is not to be 
wondered at that Tome II which appeared in 1928 along with the 
tracts De Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto as authentic writings 
met with opposition, mostly from F. Pelster,®* B. Geyer,®* E. Gil- 
son,®* O. Lottin, H. Bascour, V. Sinistero, etc., Fr. J. Ghellinck 
treated it with ridicule. To the arguments advanced by the Editors 
of St. Bonaventure against the genuineness of these tracts (the 
literal dependence on St. Bonaventure) and those advanced by 
P. Minges (more frequent quotations from Aristotle, longer solu- 
tions, quotations from authors otherwise unknown in the Summa) 
new and more satisfactory arguments were added. These included 
the testimony of Cod. Vindebon. 1384, the absence of these tracts 
in six codices of the XIIIth Century, a reference to “Book XIV of 
the Metaphysics” (c. 1270), a peculiar style (‘sequitur inquirere’, 
‘tactum est’), and finally, an evident relation of dependence on 
Sent. II of St. Bonaventure. Once the arguments taken from Vin- 
cent of Beauvais and from the connection between quotations had 
been rejected without any difficulty, the authors, whom we have 
mentioned above, came to the following conclusions: 

1) These tracts are not the work of Alexander, but of some 
disciple of St. Bonaventure. 

2) These tracts were inserted into the Summa at a later date 
(c. 1260 or even later). 

3) The Codices in which they are preserved (and even the 
codices Paris. 15329-15333, assigned by the editors to the year 
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c. 1250) had scarcely been written before 1270, due to the reference 
“Metaphysics XIV”’. 

For the time being, the authenticity of other tracts of Tome II 
(p. 1-500) remained intact. Nevertheless, O. Lottin pointed out 
many questions that were literally dependent on John of Rupella, 
which the editors passed over in silence. This problem of the 
sources of the Summa became especially urgent in the year 1930 
after the publication of Tom. III. Many chapters which had a 
literal concordance with John of Rupella’s Summa de Vitiis were 
noted in the edition itself, but the question of priority, although 
already solved by O. Lottin, was not touched upon (Tom. III, 
p- XXIX). The editors did show that many other chapters were 
derived from anonymous Questions of cod. Assis. 138, but passed 
over the Questions of cod. Paris. 16406 from which many other 
chapters of Tom. III were likewise taken. Again O. Lottin, in re- 
viewing Tom. III, pointed these out to his readers. He likewise 
showed that the Summa de Anima of John of Rupella should be 
numbered among the sources of the Summa of Alexander of Hales. 

As a result, the doubts which the editors of St. Bonaventure 
had in 1891 were being confirmed little by little, and the compila- 
tion character of the Summa was becoming more evident at the 
same time. But sources of this kind, in so far as they are anterior 
to the year 1245 left the problem of the authenticity and the age 
of the Summa unsolved. For, why could not Alexander himself 
have been the author of just such a compilation? By the year 1930 
it was evident that only the tracts De Corpore Humano and De 
Conjuncto and some questions of Book IV were spurious. The 
priority of St. Bonaventure and William of Militona as regards 
the whole of Book IV, although very likely, still remained to be 
proved. As to Books I, II, and III, possibly not a single tract was 
retained as definitely genuine and the Summa was referred to as 
“the so-called Summa of Alexander of Hales” from then on. But, 
on the other hand, it was evident from definite arguments that 
not one page of the Summa, except the aforementioned tracts and 
questions, was later than the year 1245 or was not the work of 
Alexander. (To be continued) 

Quaracchi, Italy. VicToRIN Doucet, O.F.M. 
Prefect of the Commission “Alexander of Hales’’. 


PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA 


1. 


| in’ praca contemporaneous historians, chroniclers, and biog- 
raphers describe the historic events of the fifteenth century, 
the personalities of the leading rulers, churchmen, military chiefs, 
and other prominent figures as well as the public and private life 
of the people. Rich archives contain abundant evidence. Contem- 
porary literature and art, which frequently describe daily life, help 
our imagination to reconstruct it. Thus, we know much more about 
the fifteenth century than about any preceding period. Nevertheless, 
and in spite of the shining light spread over it by the arts, it re- 
mains an enigmatic century. Its light and dark features are difficult 
to reconcile. 

In a higher degree than the preceding fourteenth century, the 
fifteenth was a period of disintegration of the old order and simul- 
taneously full of promising beginnings. In the eyes of its later 
critics and historians it was either the first really “modern” century, 
or the century of the “Waning of the Middle Ages”. In Italy, 
modern features dominate. In the North, medieval conditions con- 
tinued although modern ideas increasingly intruded and decom- 
posed the old relatively homogeneous world. 

Piero della Francesca’s activity began in the first half of the 
fifteenth century. When he was young, the last insignificant fol- 
lowers of the Giotteque tradition, men like Lorenzo di Bicci, Pietro 
di Miniato, and similar artists of minor rank were at work together 
with Fra Angelico and Ghiberti, in whose works Gothic grace and 
refinement had reached their highest expression; with the poetic 
Gentile da Fabriano and the naturalists Pisanello and Jan van Eyck; 
with Masolino and the great innovators Brunelleschi, Donatello, 
and Masaccio; with Jacopo della Quercia, Luca della Robbia, and 
Fra Filippo Lippi. When Piero died, Bramante was at the height 
of his fame, Lionardo da Vinci and even Michelangelo had entered 
their artistic career, and Raphael had been already born. 

Like Donatello’s art, that of Piero reflects the whole develop- 
ment of the century. Donatello began in the Gothic manner, went 
through naturalism, anticipated classicality, and developed, finally, 
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some sort of manneristic expressionism. Like Donatello, Piero della 
Francesca was a great innovator. Yet he remained more conserv- 
ative, since he never completely forgot his Gothicism. In his first 
works as well as in his last, tradition and modern endeavors are 
combined in such a manner that his art seems, in some respects, to 
trail behind the art of many contemporaries, and in others, to be 
far ahead of them. 

In his earliest known works Piero already tackles the modern 
problems of his period such as correct proportions and perspective; 
from the beginning, he beats all his contemporaries in the use of 
light and color to achieve these modern aims. Yet he clings to the 
general ideality of medieval art and does not shun, here and there, 
medieval language of forms. In his later works, he proceeds to a 
manner seeming thoroughly modern by the mastery of the problems 
mentioned above and by his increasing naturalism; but although 
Piero’s figures and compositions are obviously the result of pains- 
taking and accurate studies after nature, his naturalism is not 
empiric. He strives for knowledge about the structure of things 
and supresses vigorously everything that is merely accidental or 
insignificant; thus he maintains the intrinsically ideal character of 
his style. In his late works, such as the Brera altar-piece, rational 
construction dominates. Space and bodies are shaped only with the 
help of the rules of perspective and proportion. This last, already 
manneristic phase of Piero’s development coincides with the rise 
of the manneristic ““Neo-Gothicism” in Florence. In contrast to this 
romantic mannerism, however, Piero’s mannerism is rather aca- 
demic. While Florentine artists such as Botticelli looked back to 
the gracefulness of the Gothic line and adopted a linear style, thus 
recovering incidentally the abstract ideality of medieval art, Piero, 
who had never totally abandoned this ideality, remained forward- 
looking; he stuck to the great achievements of his century and made 
even further progress in his luminarism, never yielding to reaction- 
aty fashions of those days. In this respect, the torch handed over 
to him by the great Florentines of the beginning of the fifteenth 
centuty was taken over from him by Lionardo da Vinci. 

Thus Piero’s art seems full of contradictions. For this reason 
it is more difficult to approach than the art of other great artists 
of his generation—it reflects the conservative forces of the period 
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as well as its forward-pushing trends and mirrors both sides of 
the fascinating era out of which it arose, the medieval and the 
modern, which we must try to understand in order to under- 
stand Piero. 


Il. 


The political picture of Piero’s century was rather dark. In the 
first half of it, France and England were involved in their hundred 
years’ war. Byzantium took up its last hopeless struggle against 
the rising power of the Turks who soon became a direct threat 
also to the West. The second half brought in its first years the fall 
of the Eastern Empire; it witnessed the end of the Arab rule in 
Spain, the downfall of Burgundy, the wars of the roses. These 
wars accelerated the most momentous development in this era of 
European history, the rise of nationalism. It had begun three cen- 
turies earlier; its evolution broke up the uniform medieval culture 
and led to the cultural separation of the leading peoples of the 
continent. At the beginning of the fifteenth century, the era of a 
culturally united Europe had already passed. Italians, French, 
Flemings, Germans, Spaniards, and English formed separate cul- 
tural units and began to develop along divergent lines. Italy, al- 
though politically split in constantly warring states, had taken the 
lead in this development since the end of the thirteenth century. 

While the great national states arose and colonialism played a 
role for the first time in world politics, there was in Italy a trend 
toward the formation of greater political units capable of com- 
peting in the political gamble. The small city tyrants as well as the 
democratic forces lost in importance. Some of the smaller rulers 
disappeared and some played the rdle of half-vassal to the great 
powers, serving them often as condottieri. In some way, their 
courts were medieval enclaves within a world growing rapidly 
modern. Democracy gave way to a monarchic or semi-monarchic 
order. The influence of the once dominating power of the Emperors — 
decreased steadily, and with it the power of Germany, while France 
and Spain rose incessantly; the end of the period marks the be- 
ginning of their interventions in Italy. 

The policy of the Holy See tried to heal the wounds caused 
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by the schisms of the fourteenth and early fifteenth century, to 
regain the political influence and to strengthen the spiritual leader- 
ship of the church, to curb the dangerous conciliar movements, to 
reconcile the eastern with the western church, and to unite the 
Christian world against the Turks. The firm policy of the Popes 
from Martin V to Pius II succeeded in removing the danger of the 
councils; yet the attempt to reconcile the two churches failed, and 
so did ultimately the idea of an all-European crusade. 

The Popes of the fifteenth century were interested in art; partic- 
ularly Nicholas V and Sixtus IV are famous as sponsors of great 
artistic undertakings. During their reign the greatest living Italian 
artists, among them Piero della Francesca, were invited to the 
Vatican and worked there. The mighty and magnificent rulers and 
princes of the greater Italian powers also entertained artists at their 
courts, and the smaller potentates tried to rival them. The different 
cultural atmosphere in their feudal dukedoms favored conservative 
tendencies in thought which exercised their influence also on art. 
Not any provincialism but this different medium distinguishes the 
art of Urbino or Ferrara from the art of the great centers of Flo- 
rence or Venice. Piero worked at Urbino, Ferrara, and Rimini. 
He did not return to Florence and went neither to the other north- 
Italian centers of Venice and Milan. 

Yet neither here nor there was a thorough break with the old 
cultural tradition; the culture of the preceding ages as well as the 
national cultures of the times that followed were all based upon 
the ancient heritage of Greece and Palestine. The now disintegrating 
old order had reached, at least in such leading personalities as the 
great Scholastics, Dante, and Giotto, a certain harmony between 
the sometimes conflicting worlds of old Judea and old Greece. 
The new order drew more upon the Greco-Roman heritage. Esthetic 
values came to the fore and determined the character of the period 
to a higher degree while a certain decline in ethical standards be- 
came apparent. The latter refers less to the average man whose 
practical ethical behavior had rather improved because of the higher 
grade of public security and the greater power of the governments 
in enforcing law, than to the ethical level of the leaders and speakers 
of the era. The standards set up by the moral authorities underwent 
changes. In Italy and later in France the rules of ethics based upon 
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love were partly abandoned in favor of ethical rules based upon 
the concept of human rights. In Germany, the development led, 
later on, to ethics based on the idea of duty, while in England 
utilitarian ethics began to replace the old ideals. 

The higher esteem of esthetical values favored the rise of the 
fine arts. Since Antiquity, Europe has never witnessed such a cres- 
cendo in development. The closing century saw the dawn of the 
shortlived classic period in which art reached its highest peak since 
the days of ancient Greece. 

In the world of thought the struggle between the realists and 
nominalists continued. The majority of the clergy adhered to realism 
in the form of Thomism and Scotism. Nominalism was widespread 
among the secular clergy and flourished at the universities. As the 
“via moderna”, it became dominant at such leading universities as 
those of Paris and, within the German cultural province, Vienna. 
Yet Humanists also began to intrude the universities claiming the 
lead in modern development. 

Nominalistic thought had led to increased interest in the sensible 
world. This interest soon overshadowed interest in rational specula- 
tion. The mind of the day turned first toward the old Greek-Roman 
heritage reviving scientific knowledge. Philology and archeology 
were developed as primary help for such aims, but mathematics, 
physics, geography, cosmography, and astronomy also attracted 
keenest interest not only of the savants but also of the public. 
Great scientists such as Pacioli, Lionardo, Toscanelli, and others 
in Italy and Peurbach and Regiomontanus in the North arose, who 
dared to go farther in their research than their Greco-Roman and 
Arabian masters. The great geographical discoveries helped to 
heighten and intensify scientific interests though their primary aim 
was rather political and economical. Gutenberg’s invention made 
it possible to disseminate the new knowledge quickly and efficiently. 

The decline of rational speculation, however, led also to the rise 
of pseudo-sciences like alchemy and astrology, and prepared the 
soil for often unsound criticism. Superstition and infidelity flour- 
ished more abundantly than in the darkest Middle Ages. The 
fifteenth century was not only the era of the first great modern 
scientists and of Masaccio, Piero, Lionardo, the brothers Van Eyck 
and a galaxy of other great artists, but also the century of necro- 
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mancers and witches, of the bull Summis Desiderantes and the 
Malleus Male ficarum. 

The scientific trend of the period had its effects upon art. Classic 
antiquity being the foremost tutor of the new world, the old prob- 
lems of measurement and proportion were taken up again. In 
addition, the artists were particularly interested in the structure 
and the functions of the human body, in the problems of motion, 
and in perspective. In the case of some of them scientific thought 
dominated in such a manner that the artistic value of their works 
became questionable; they appear to be illustrations of scientific 
problems rather than genuine works of art. Only artists of singu- 
larly powerful mental capacity were capable of applying the newly- 
won scientific knowledge to the artistic field without allowing 
conceptual thought to interfere with artistic thinking in forms. 
Eminent among those artist-scientists was Piero della Francesca. 

The Humanists were the chief promoters of this scientific de- 
velopment arising from the study of Antiquity. They were a het- 
erogeneous group. Some were highly educated men, true savants 
or excellent pedagogians; others were little more than quarrelsome 
sophists or superficial polygraphs preceding our modern journalists. 
Many lived a disorderly life and gave frequent offence through their 
licentious conduct. Posterity accepted hardly any of them among 
the truly great representatives of mankind. Nevertheless, their 
influence and hence their historical significance was enormous. 
Humanists played an important rdle at the courts of the kings and 
ptinces, they conducted schools, and taught at the universities. 
Their literary products gained a wide audience. They found ad- 
mittance also to the Papal court where men like Laurentius Valla, 
Filelfo, Poggio Bracciolini, Platina, and others served as secretaries 
of the Popes. With Nicholas V and Pius II men with a Humanist 
background headed even the Church. 

Many of the Humanists were strongly influenced by Platonic 
and Neo-Platonic ideas propagated in Italy chiefly by the many 
Greek fugitives who had come to this country. Among them was 
Georgios Gemisthos Plethon, the founder of the Platonic Academy 
at Florence. The Medicean court became the center of this Hu- 
manism. In art, too, Platonic and Neoplatonic influences:are greatest 
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in the artistic circles around the court of Cosimg and Lorenzo 
di Medici. 

In other centers of science and art, such as the court of the 
Dukes of Urbino, an opposite tendency seems to have prevailed. 
Vespasiano Bisticci relates that Duke Federigo was personally 
interested in and devoted to Aristotelian studies; he knew the 
Ethica almost by heart and delved deeply into the other writings 
of the Stagirite. The theological studies of the Duke stressed St. 
Thomas and Duns Scotus. Vespasiano enumerates a number of 
ancient authors whose works were studied by the Duke but he 
omits special reference to Plato and Plotinus although their works 
were in the famous library written for Federigo by Vespasiano’s 
own copyists. Thus it seems that the court of Federigo da Monte- 
feltre was a citadel of Aristotelianism; it was also a center of art, 
and among the artists connected with it Piero della Francesca and 
his pupil Melozzo da Forli played an important réle. 

Among the great promotors of art were, traditionally, also the 
Franciscans. Perhaps the most impressing work of art which Piero 
della Francesca encountered in his native town was the main altar- 
piece of the cathedral of Borgo San Sepolcro, Sassetta’s St. Francis 
in Glory flanked by representations from the life of the Saint, 
which was ordered in 1437. In Piero’s own paintings, Franciscan 
Saints such as St. Francis himself, St. Anthony, St. Elizabeth, St. 
Louis, St. Bernardin occur over and over again. His greatest work, 
the Story of the Holy Cross, deals with a topic which had long 
been a favorite in Franciscan art, and was painted for a Franciscan 
church, St. Francesco at Arezzo. Piero was familiar in Franciscan 
circles and his closest pupil and collaborator in scientific matters 
was Luca Pacioli, a Franciscan friar. Thus, he belongs rightly to 
the row of great artists who illuminated the Franciscan orbit. 


III. 


Piero’s predecessor and teacher in art had reportedly been Dome- 
nico Veneziano. We know very little about this undoubtedly great 
and influential master. The first documentary evidence concerning 
him in a letter, written by him in 1438 at Perugia and addressed 
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to Piero di Medici. In this letter Domenico asked for intervention 
in his favor with Cosimo di Medici by recommending his services 
for the execution of an altar-piece in Florence. One year later, 
Piero della Francesca and Bicci di Lorenzo are mentioned ‘‘with”’ 
Domenico, apparently as helpers in the execution of frescoes in the 
choir of S. Egidio at Florence. These frescoes no longer exist and 
we possess neither descriptions nor copies of them. According to 
Vasari, Domenico and Piero had already worked together at Sta. 
Maria in Loreto. Today, we know only one panel ascribed with 
certainty to Domenico, the much overpainted Madonna with Saints 
in the Uffici collection, the date of which is not known. In his 
later years, when he probably painted this Madonna, Domenico 
was certainly one of the leading masters of Florence. Luca Lan- 
ducci, in his diaries, mentions him with Castagno and the brothers 
Pollaiuolo as the most outstanding painters of Florence in the 
days of his youth. 

Domenico seems to have enriched the art of Florence by his 
fine and tasteful colorism and his sense for atmospheric effects and 
the value of light. Piero’s excellence in these respects supports the 
theory that Domenico was his master. It is evident, however, that 
Piero must also have studied the works of other artists such as 
Masolino, Fra Angelico, and Masaccio. Longhi’ assumes, that he 
was also impressed by the manner of Ghiberti and Luca della 
Robbia, their clear rythms and their simple and melodious cadences, 
and by the spatial poetry of Fra Filippo Lippi. The eminent Italian 
art-historian points also to an earlier artist, the master of the 
History of St. Sylvester in the Bardi Chapel of Sta. Croce. This 
master, who reveals a monumental spirit which makes him one of 
the most remarkable Florentine links between Giotto and Masaccio, 
develops a sense for colors and their use for compositional pur- 
poses which makes him, in these respects, one of the principal 
predecessors of Piero. 

What is most important, however, is that Giotto’s and Masaccio’s 
great style lived again in Piero; that he resumed their endeavors 
towards realism by evaluation rather than imitation of reality. 
Piero was the true heir of the classic style of these masters and his 
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art bridges the gap between Masaccio and the great painters of 
the classic age. 

Mastery of drawing and modeling, dignity of portraiture, 
sculptural plasticity of the figures, architectonic strictness in the 
contours of the subordinated groups and greater units—these are 
the Florentine traits in Piero’s works, modified and even strength- 
ened by mathematical thinking. Each figure and each form has its 
meaning within the literary content of his representations; not one 
serves only to cover empty spaces. In this respect, Piero concurs 
with Leon Battista Alberti, who wrote: “I object to the painters 
who cover all the space with their figures in order to seem rich 
and abundant, those painters who do not build up compositions 
but only confusion... the artist who looks for dignity in his his- 
tories will like solitude (solitudo).” 

Piero obviously likes “solitude”. This, combined with the tec- 
tonic quality of his shapes and the noble expression of his bodies 
and faces as well as the lack of disturbing detail in the main 
reason for Piero’s lofty monumentality and, to use the favorite ex- 
pression of the renaissance writers, the “dignity” of his histories. 

Piero, the scientist, placed much trust in the truth of mathe- 
matics as did his contemporary Cardinal Nicolaus Cusanus. To 
Nicolaus, mathematics as the highest product of intelligence leads 
from the intelligible into the higher region of the intellectible. 
Thus, it forms a sort of border region between the worlds of the 
lower and the higher reason. With Piero, mathematics become a 
sort of border region between science and art. As an artist, Piero 
felt evidently impelled to seek improvement of the perspectivic 
theory which did not live up to his empiric impression. He ad- 
vanced greatly the theory as hitherto known. Nevertheless, there 
remained discrepancies between the perspectivic constructions and 
the psycho-physical impressions. Yet Piero did not deviate from 
the mathematical constructions the truth of which seemed evident 
to him. Looking elsewhere for the solution of the difficulties thus 
encountered, he emphasized the rdle of aerial perspective and the 
effect of the colors on the spatial picture. Thus he became the first 
great Italian colorist and the first Tuscan painter who made wide 
use of aero-perspectivic effects. In contrast to later great colorists 
who emphasized chiefly the sentimental values of colors besides 
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their ornamental ones, Piero stresses primarily their power in or- 
dering space. He makes their warm and cold qualities subservient 
to aérial perspective, to the lengthening and shortening of distances, 
to the spatial determination of his bodily structures. He uses the 
contrast between light and heavy colors to create quantitative im- 
pressions and monumental effects. Sentimental reflections are strictly 
avoided; powerful thought alone arranges the shining world of 
his pictures. 

The problems of motion which occupy and often dominate the 
minds of most of his Florentine contemporaries, play a relatively 
minor role in Piero’s art, although there is no lack of evidence 
that he was well conscious of them. Yet Piero endows his figures 
with a more static than dynamic character and is, for this reason, 
also reluctant in describing the open outburst of sentiment or pas- 
sion. The screaming girl depicted under the big tree in the fresco 
of the death of Adam is quite exceptional. As a rule, even the 
strongest passions in the middle of the tumult of battle are checked 
by the greater power of reflection and thought. 

Leon Battista Alberti, Piero’s older contemporary, recommends 
the introduction in paintings of a figure looking at the spectator, 
forming a link between the latter and the painted story. This idea 
proved extremely successful and the figure calling the attention 
of the spectator to the focal point of the action outlived many 
centuries. Piero adopted this idea in a very peculiar way. He re- 
placed the extrovert figure of Alberti by introvert ones, not looking 
at the spectator but reflecting by gesture and facial expression their 
thoughts. In their deep reflection, these figures seem to foresee the 
consequences of the happenings before them, they carry the visible 
story further to its final outcome as a sort of prophets by power 
of thought. 

This dominance of thought gives to Piero’s art its grave and 
stern character, misunderstood by many critics as joylessness and 
even moroseness. Speaking against such an assumption are the 
gentle nobility of Piero’s figures, the sturdy health of them, the 
shiny eyes of his younger people, who are obviously depicted with 
love, and the joyful harmony of the colors. 

As a scientist, Piero always enjoyed high respect and an undis- 
puted reputation. According to Vasari, he was already in his youth 
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deeply interested in mathematics. Vasari ascribes numerous treatises 
on arithmetic and geometry to him and makes special mention of 
his book “De Cinque Corporibus”. Piero’s lasting fame as a 
scientist, however, rests upon his treatise “‘De Prospettiva Pingendi’’, 
which remained unsurpassed up to the eighteenth century when 
Desargues’ “Projective Geometry” appeared. Piero’s work is a 
thorough scientific study of the problems of linear perspective 
obviously written for the use of draftsmen and painters. His sources 
were the works on optics by Peckhan, the pupil of St. Bonaventure, 
and the writings and experiences of Leon Battista Alberti, Bru- 
nelleschi, and Ucello, apart from his own research and his own 
experience. The extent of Piero’s authority is demonstrated by the 
story told by Fra Luca Pacioli, that Lionardo da Vinci wanted to 
write a treatise on perspective but dropped this plan when told by 
Pacioli that Piero—di tal facolta delli tempi nostri dignissimo mo- 
marca, as the great mathematician called him—was about to finish 
his. The importance attributed to the knowledge of perspective at 
this time is shown in the proposal of Pacioli to add perspective to 
the quadrivium as its fifth science, and by the representation of it 
by the brothers Pollaiuolo on the grave of the Franciscan Pope 
Sixtus IV as one of the liberal arts. 

In his art, Piero’s keen conceptual thought gives way to a no 
less acute thinking in forms. Thus, his science and his art coexist 
at no expense to one another. We forget completely his science 
when we look at his grandiose forms. These shapes in their clarity 
and determination seem to be art in its essence, materializations of 
intuitions born of worship of pure form. Their quiet rhythms, based 
upon mathematical order, often remind architecture and music, 
or the art of ancient Egypt which seems also to have been founded 
on mathematical harmonies. 

Piero’s powerful thought asks for a similarly powerful feeling 
as its counterpart. There is the deepest emotion in Piero’s pictures, 
but there is no room for cheap sentiment or small subjectivity of 
feeling. Hence the master’s “impersonality’’, as Berenson called it. 

When Aristotelianism was introduced into European thought by 
the great Scholastics, the first period of modern times dawned; this 
period came to a close at the end of the fifteenth century to be 
replaced by the scientific age foreshadowed by the Humanists and 
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splendidly introduced by Lionardo da Vinci, Columbus, Cupernicus, 
and Galilei. Piero belonged to the earlier period. This is the reason 
why he had no genuine successors although his influence was wide- 
spread. Making abundant use of Piero’s artistic achievements, the 
artists of the following generations subjected them to other artistic 
ends, building a different artistic world. Piero’s closest pupils de- 
veloped rather away from him. There is no greater contrast to his 
majestic calm than the passionate and violent arts of Melozzo da 
Forli and Signorelli, or the sentimental art of Perugino. Piero’s 
spirit seems to survive rather in the great architects who had pre- 
tendedly been among his pupils, in Bramante and Laurana, than 
in the painters who followed. 

Only a short time after Piero’s death many of his works were 
recklessly destroyed to make room for new paintings such as 
Raphael’s frescoes in the Stanza d’Eliodoro; other works perished 
when Piero Aldobrandini destroyed the palaces of the Este to build 
the citadel of Ferrara, or they were sacrificed when other buildings 
harboring them were demolished to be replaced by new residences. 
A few decades after Piero’s death his art seems almost forgotten, 
for with Piero also his era died. 


TV: 


Borgo San Sepolcro, a little place in the beautiful upper Tiber 
valley, was the native town of Piero della Francesca. The exact 
date of his birth is not known. In 1439, he is mentioned as being 
“with” Domenico Veneziano in Florence. In 1442, we find him 
back in Borgo San Sepolcro, where he was elected to the town 
council: He must have been at least twenty at that time. Probably, 
therefore, he was born between 1416, when his father married, 
and 1422. ; 

The first of Piero’s works referred to by documents is the altar- 
piece of the Madonna di Midericordia, ordered by the Confraternita 
della Misericordia of Borgo San Sepolcro in 1445. This work must, 
however, have been finished considerably later. A few other sur- 
viving paintings seem to precede it. The most important of these 
is the “Baptism of Christ’ of the National Gallery in London. 

This beautiful painting is built up symmetrically, following in 
its composition the scheme of a tripartite church window. The 
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figure of Christ with the dove of the Holy Spirit hovering over His 
head occupies the center. This central group is framed, at its left, 
by the trunk of the large tree and by its right branch which curves 
like the masonry framing the glass of Gothic windows. The lower 
atch of the left branch encloses the left wing of the composition 
where, beneath a smaller tree, the traditional group of angelic by- 
standers, usually represented holding garments, is shown here 
meditating on the holy event. 

To the right of the Savior, St. John is performing the baptism. 
His figure separates the central group from the right wing of the 
picture. He corresponds also to the group of the angels; his left 
hand is raised like that of the angel in the foreground, while his 
right reaches into the center in performance of his mission. St. 
John’s figure is subdued in values of light and his profile is shaded 
to minimize its expressive value, thus heightening the contrast 
between it and the expressive face of the Savior. The outline of 
the Saint’s body parallels the trunk of the large tree. In both 
wings of the composition, the foliage of the two trees plays a réle 
similar to that of the roses crowning Gothic windows. 

To the right we look into blue sky and the depths of the land- 
scape. The framework has disappeared and symmetry fades out. 
The vertical axis of this third section of the painting is marked by 
a third tree in the background and the figure of a prophet-like old 
man. His shape is reflected in the clear water of the brook, whose 
serpentine lines lead into the distance. There, a youth is stripping 
off his shirt in preparation for baptism. This beautiful motif, which 
originated, probably, in Masaccio’s fresco of the Baptism of St. 
Peter, appears already in a representation of the Baptism of Christ 
in Masolino’s fresco at Castiglione d’Olona. There it serves to 
enrich the ensemble of figures. In Piero’s panel, however, it acquires 
a special significance: It symbolizes the future expansion of Christen- 
dom. The prophet in the center of the right wing, another of Piero’s 
meditating witnesses, reveals this. Thus, within the right wing of 
the painting, the action extends in time, as the composition did 
in space. 

Imbued with such thought, the panel of the Baptism of Christ 
is more than a simple renarration of the biblical story. It becomes 
a painted meditation on it, and, specifically, a meditation on the 
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Sacrament of Baptism. This pensiveness is manifested in the faces 
and the significant gestures of the figures; they are thoughtful and 
grave, reflecting the gravity and importance of the representation. 

In the sense of the period, the Baptism of Christ is a modern 
picture with respect to the anatomically correct delineation of the 
human bodies, the perspectivic construction of space, and the 
realistic representation of nature. Yet it is obviously not the mere 
fixation of a sensual impression. It shows the simplified and dig- 
nified vision of an ideal world abstracted from keenly observed 
reality. 

We can realize the extent of Piero’s idealization of nature in 
the dove of the Holy Spirit with its widespread wings. This dove 
is much more the idea of a dove than a real bird. It seems to be 
concentrated light among the bright little clouds echoing it in 
their shapes and slightly less definite whiteness. 


It may be that certain parts of the Misericordia altar-piece 
antedate the Baptism. The main parts of this work, however, seem 
to be of later date, approaching the time of Piero’s great master- 
work, the History of the Holy Cross at Arezzo. Commissioned 
in 1445, it cannot have been finished before 1450, as St. Bernardin 
is depicted already with a nimbus. The center-piece, representing 
the Madonna protecting the devout under Her mantle, is very 
advanced in style and already related to the earlier frescoes of 
Arezzo. Eight praying figures, one of them a masked brother of the 
Confraternita, the other persons of individualistic appearance, are 
kneeling under the mantle of the Holy Virgin. Each figure is dis- 
tinctly separated from the other in space and surrounded by at- 
mosphere. The strong spatial impression and the cubic corporality 
of each single figure, as well as of the figures of the four lateral 
Saints, are achieved not only by perspectivic drawing but also by 
light and color, which are used here with greater determination 
and boldness than in the Baptism of Christ. These very advanced 
features, however, go hand in hand with the old-fashioned Gothic 
architecture of the multipartite altar and the gold ground which 
makes this work look almost archaic. Longhi assumes that the gold 
ground may have been due to the still medieval desires of the 
Confraternita. In any case, the fact that Piero accepted this manner 
proves that the medieval world was not dead for him. 
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The altar is surmounted by the representation of the crucifixion, 
which reveals the astonishing force and energy of the master. The 
Lord on the cross reminds of similar representations by Florentine 
painters like Masaccio or Castagno; yet His head is not sunk be- 
tween the shoulders as in those more naturalistic pictures but only 
slightly bowed as looking down to the faithful. The two figures 
of Mary and John are, perhaps, less monumental than Masaccio’s 
three in his panel at Naples, but they are filled with a tremendous 
energy. St. John’s body seems rooted to the ground and strained 
to the utmost; his foreshortened arms are stretched out with the 
whole force of his muscles. This forceful strain combined with 
simple and energetic outlines gives the impression of utmost de- 
votion and burning love. The same strain is discernible in Mary’s 
body and in Her outstretched arms, hands, and fingers. The whole 
painting is filled with medieval religiosity. 

The next great known work of Piero is the Malatesta fresco at 
Rimini which is dated 1451. Sigismondo da Malatesta, one of the 
most cruel tyrants among the smaller princes of Italy, was a great 
friend of the Humanists and a great admirer of Antiquity. In the 
fresco painted for him, the two ancient pilasters, the hanging 
garlands, and the shield depicted in the right corner pay honor to 
the classical inclinations of the Duke and his court. Sigismondo 
kneels before his holy namesake who is seated on a throne to the 
left; to the right two dogs are resting. Almost Egyptian in their 
simple outlines, these dogs seem to be ideal archetypes of their 
kind rather than realistic portraits. 

The Rimini fresco is badly damaged and has undergone res- 
torations. Nevertheless, it reveals, even in its present state, all the 
splendor of the Renaissance. It marks the beginning of the monu- 
mental period in Piero’s development, which culminates in the 
fresco series of Arezzo and the grandiose Resurrection of Christ 
at Borgo San Sepolcro. 

The terminus post quem for the Arezzo frescoes is 1452. In 
this year, Lorenzo di Bicci died, who had been ordered to paint 
the choir chapel of San Francesco at Arezzo. Piero was called as 
his successor. In 1466, the work was finished, fourteen years after 
Lorenzo di Bicci’s death. Pieto was evidently not occupied with it 
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all this time. A number of works such as the St. Luke of Sta. Maria 
Maggiore in Rome, the Scourging of Christ of the museum of 
Urbino, the Madona of the cemetery chapel at Monterchi, and 
the Resurrection of Borgo San Sepolcro must have been executed 
within the same period as they are related stylistically to the Arezzo 
frescoes in their different stages of stylistical development. Also, 
there is documentary evidence that Piero had worked outside of 
Arezzo during this time. In 1459 he received payment for a part 
of his work executed in the Vatican palace. If we trust Vasari, he 
must also have been in Rome earlier, having been summoned there 
by Pope Nicholas V who died in 1455. He may have painted the 
St. Luke and other works since lost in the same period in which 
he made the St. Helena fresco at Arezzo. 

Piero’s frescoes in St. Francesco at Arezzo depict the story of 
the True Cross. The history of the True Cross, its descent from 
the tree of life, its history up to the day of Golgotha, its Finding 
and its Exaltation were the topic of old legends appealing very 
much to the Franciscan mind. The earliest and the most beautiful 
pictorial representations of these legends are to be found in Fran- 
ciscan churches. Agnolo Gaddi, son of Giotto’s pupil and helpmate 
Taddeo Gaddi, painted a series of large frescoes at Sta. Croce, the 
main church of the Franciscans in Florence. His pupil, Cenni di 
Francesco di Ser Cenni, executed another series at S. Francesco, 
Volterra. Both these works belong to the fourteenth century. In the 
fifteenth century, the outstanding portrayal of these stories is Piero’s 
work at Arezzo.” 


2. After the middle of the fifteenth century the representations of the history 
of the true Cross become more numerous and are to be found also outside of Italy. 
One of the most interesting versions must have been a series of Gothic frescoes 
in the Chapel of the Holy Cross at Stratford-upon-Avon, the city of Shakespeare. 
This chapel was erected in 1450; most probably, the frescoes have been painted at 
about the same time when Piero worked at Arezzo. Unfortunately, the chapel was 
restored and the frescoes destroyed in 1804. A Mr. Fisher from London made some 
sketches preserving details of these rather primitive paintings, which were pub- 
lished in 1809. 

In 1483, the Boec van den houte, printed by John Veldener, contains wood- 
cuts covering the story of the true Cross. Reprints of these woodcuts were published 
in Ph. Berjeau, Geschiedenis van het heylighe cruys, London, 1863, and in John 
Ashton and S. Baring Gould, The legendary history of the Cross, London, 1887. 
Also Conway's Woodcutters of the Fifteenth Century bring reproductions of them. 

The well known fresco series in Sta. Croce di Gerusalemne, Rome, attributed 
to Antoniazzo Romano and pupils, was executed in the last decade of the fifteenth 
century. Also at the end of this century Jan Verrat executed the splendid stained 
glass windows in the cathedral of Troy. Other churches of Troy, S. Nizier, S. Made- 
leine, S. Pantaleon, and S. Martin és vignes contain series of windows with the 
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We can assume that the stories of the Finding of the True Cross 
and of the Exaltation of the True Cross, as related in the Legenda 
Aurea, were the chief sources for all these artists including Piero 
della Francesca. Yet, there are some differences which prove that 
neither of them depended exclusively upon the versions of Jacobus 
da Voragine. The Annunciation included by Piero has no place in 
these stories. Agnolo Gaddi shows an angel appearing before the 
sleeping Emperor Heraclius forecasting his victory also not related 
in the Legenda Aurea. Piero, in accordance with it, depicts Constan- 
tine’s vision. He accepts also Jacobus da Voragine’s description of 
the fightless victory of Constantine. Generally, the battle of Constan- 
tine is described as a fierce fight between the two armies of the 
Emperor and his rival Maxentius. Constantine, choosing the labarum 
as his imperial standard, emerges victorious. In the Legenda Aurea 
and in the painting of Piero Constantine, the cross before him, 
rides full of hope against his enemies; they flee at the sight of the 
cross, and, as the Legenda continues, many of them are slain by 
the pursuers. Piero depicts the moment of flight caused by the 
magic power of the cross. He stresses its eternal power which will 
manifest itself also in the pending war against its modern enemies, 
the Turks, who recently captured Constantinople, the eastern bul- 
wark of Christendom. Constantine has the features of his late 
successor, Joannes Paleologos, whom Pieros had probably seen 
himself when the unfortunate Emperor sought help in Italy against 
the Turks. Thus, in his paintings at Arezzo, Piero joins the clergy- 
men and popular preachers at that time proclaiming the crusade 
against the heathens from every pulpit. His frescoes are a flaming 
manifesto rousing the Christian world to this crusade ardently 
promoted by the Pope, Pius II.* 
story of the Cross, executed partly in the sixteenth and partly in the seventeenth 
“Ara tees of single scenes described in the legends of the Cross can 
be found in Italian, French, Flemish, and German art. Notable among the works 
from the sixteenth century are the painting by Tintoretto in S. Maria Mater Domini 
at Venice, the lost painting by Gregorio Pagani in S. Maria del Carmine at Flo- 
rence, which is preserved in various reproductions, the panel by Bartel Beham in 
Munich, and the work of a Gothic Flemish or Northern-French painter in the 
Louvre. All these works represent the story of St. Helena and the Healing of a 
Sick Woman, the version of the legend also accepted by Agnolo Gaddi and Cenni 
di Francesco di Ser Cenni, while Piero preferred the other version related in the 
Legenda Aurea, the Resurrection of the Dead Youth. 


3. Abe Warburg, Piero della Francescas Constantinschlacht in der Aquarell- 
kopie des Johann Anton Ramboux. Gesammelte Werke, Berlin, 1932, p. 253-54. 
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Thus, Piero introduces in the story of the True Cross some 
substance of actual concern and immediate political interest. As 
usual, he also includes his specific thought and philosophy. His 
narration here too becomes a meditation, a meditation on fall and 
salvation, on death and life. 

Entering the chapel we see on the pilasters supporting the 
frontal arch several badly damaged and almost destroyed figures. 
Facing one another, the figures of an angel and a blindfolded cupid 
demand special attention. The angel represents Virtue, the cupid 
Cupidity, the origin of sin. Blind cupidity made the first men 
disobey God and bring death into world. Virtue will defeat death 
and lead to salvation. 

Within the chapel, two enormous figures, a prophet and an 
apostle, occupy the upper part of the back wall introducing the 
story. Both are looking toward the great lunette of the right wall, 
where Seth plants in Adam’s mouth the sprig originating from the 
tree of life. The apostle raises his hand in a significant gesture, 
which recalls that of the angel in the Baptism of Christ. This 
gesture and the echoing expression in his eyes seem to extend 
through time and space. The prophet, a majestic figure, looks 
knowingly. His eyes, too, penetrate the flow of time, observing 
the succession of events from the death of the first of men to 
salvation and the final victory of life over death. 

The magnificent painting relating the legend of Adam and Seth 
is centered by a mighty old tree with leafless branches. This tree 
overshadows all the happenings in the foreground. The leafy trees 
of Paradise are visible in the background. 

In the left foreground the dead body of Adam, mourned by Eve, 
lies on the ground. The sprig is planted according to the demand 
of the angel to Seth. That part of the story is so badly damaged 
that one or two figures are totally destroyed and others greatly 
distorted; it is hardly possible to reconstruct this part of the com- 
position in detail. Other descendants of the Patriarch are standing 
by in various attitudes. Two of them, at the extreme left, seem to 
meditate on the happening before them. 

Adam, Eve, and Seth are the heroes of the original story. The 
most conspicuous figures here, however, are a man with bowed 
head, standing in the centre of the group, his dark, uninterrupted 
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form significant not only through his position but also in his colors, 
and a girl in the background ecstatically throwing up her arms. 
In contrast to almost all the other persons in the fresco, these 
figures are fully dressed. The man looks at Adam’s body and the 
gesture of his hand reveals awe and devotion. In endowing this 
man with such compositional prominence, Piero certainly meant to 
give him a similar position within the story. Probably we may 
assume him to be Enoch, the man who walked with God and thus 
avoided death being taken by God; the earliest of the prophets 
who, according to St. Jude, announced the final judgment of God 
upon the ungodly; he who demonstrates by his example that man 
would never die if he would not sin. In the centre of this group 
of death and mortality, he promises immortality and resurrection. 

The young woman under the tree stands almost in the center 
of the total composition. Her attitude recalls the traditional pose 
of St. Magdalene under the cross. Her eyes are glaring and her 
mouth is open. She seems in a state of rapture. It is the rapture of 
a prophetess who sees before her the future glory and triumph of 
the cross, the final victory of life. 

The eyes of Prophet and Evangelist penetrate into the deeper 
past. They see, in the background, the angel giving to Seth the 
sprig of the tree of life instead of the requested holy oil. They 
see, in the right foreground of the fresco, another smaller group 
than the group of the left, gathered around the old and death- 
marked Adam sending Seth away to fetch the holy oil. Eve stands 
behind him, an old woman with hanging breasts, her head strangely 
related to Michelangelo’s old Cumean sibyl. Seth, also an old man, 
but of Herculean body, and, at his side, a younger strong woman 
constitute the background of this group. A youth leaning on his 
staff, his legs crossed, completes the ensemble.‘ 

About forty years after Masaccio had created the first naturalistic 
nudes, Piero revealed in this picture a mastery of the nude which 
has been hardly surpassed since. All problems of perspectivic 


4, Like all the other frescoes by Piero at Arezzo, this fresco must also be 
read in the normal way from the left to the right. As in the whole series, Piero 
does not give in this fresco any historical narration; he concentrates on the planting 
of the tree, which is paralleled on the opposite side of the chapel by the exaltation 
of the Cross. The groups of old Adam surrounded by his family and of Seth with 
the angel are subordinated to the main group. 
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drawing seem also solved. The numerous foreshortenings, most 
conspicuous in the dead body of Adam, reveal this mastery. Color 
and light help to create perfection. Most admirable is Piero’s art 
of composition; each figure, complete in itself, is incorporated into 
the perfect unity of each group, which in turn fits as perfectly into 
the whole majestic composition. 

Opposite the fresco depicting the planting of the tree the exalta- 
tion of the cross takes place. Instead of the leafless tree, the 
towering cross dominates the composition by its bright color as 
well as by its position. It is held not quite erect by the Emperor 
Heraclius, but inclines toward the right to such a degree that the 
distance between each of its points and the right and left frame 
of the lunette is determined by the proportion of the sectio aurea. 
Equal bipartition and the sectio aurea proportion, and often an 
interweaving of both, play a great réle in Piero’s compositions. 

Again there are two groups, a larger one at the right and a 
smaller at the left. The larger group is headed by the Emperor 
bearing the cross. He and his followers approach the doors of 
Jerusalem. They wear oriental headcoverings such as Piero might 
have seen when years ago he witnessed the entry of Joannes Paleo- 
logos in Florence. The left group is composed of inhabitants of 
the city, kneeling or stepping forward to await the Emperor and 
the cross in adoration. 

Although there is a distinct parallelism within the composition 
of the two lunette frescoes, the Exaltation of the Cross is much 
simpler than the fresco of the Death of Adam and all the other 
frescoes on the side walls. Comparatively, the composition and 
execution of the fresco of the Exaltation shows a certain softness 
and lack of determination. Complex perspectivic problems seem 
avoided and the use of colors comparatively restrained, although 
certain strong effects such as the contrast between the cross and 
its background are striking. There can hardly be any doubt that 
Piero began his activity in the Arezzo chapel with this painting, 
though, historically, it represents the last link in the chain of hap- 
penings composing the legend. 

The two frescoes of the second row depict the stories of the 
finding of the holy wood by the Queen of Sheba and her meeting 
with Solomon on the right side, and the finding of the cross by 
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the Empress Helena and the resurrection of the dead youth on the 
left side. On the back wall, the story of the burying of the wood 
accompanies the Queen of Sheba fresco, while the Helena fresco 
is accompanied by the story of Judas going to disclose the hidden 
place where the cross is buried. 

Although the story of the Queen of Sheba comes first in his- 
torical order, the Helena fresco is Piero’s earlier work. Compared 
with the Exaltation it shows a marked development in style. There 
is no more softness, but determined energy and even a degree of 
stiffness. Perspectivic problems are not avoided, but rather sought 
out. The use of light and color for compositional purposes is much 
more variegated. The adjoining fresco of Judas released from the 
pit looks almost like the solution of a given problem in perspective. 
The style of the Queen of Sheba fresco — to an even greater degree 
than that of the Death of Adam — looks like a synthesis of the 
styles of the Helena and the Exaltation frescoes. There is neither 
the hard strength of the former nor the softness of the latter, but 
a merging into an energetic and altogether graceful style. In this 
fresco, Piero seems at the height of his mastery. 

Like the two lunette frescoes and the two battle frescoes, the 
Helena painting and the Queen of Sheba fresco are related to each 
other not only by their thematic parallelism but also composi- 
tionally. Both are bipartite, each half containing a separate story. 

The Helena fresco shows us, at the left, the Empress Helena 
and her maidens looking at the unburied three crosses. At the 
right, before a building of antique structure such as Alberti con- 
ceived the miracle of the resurrection of the dead youth takes place. 
The Empress and her maidens kneel before the cross in adoration. 
Bishop Macarius attends this scene. At the extreme right a narrow 
street leads inward. In the left background under a blue sky 
sprinkled with white clouds is a hilly landscape surmounted by the 
city of Jerusalem, a portrait of the old city of Arezzo, shining in 
bright colors like the castle of the Holy Grail. 

The representation of the city seems almost archaic, recalling 
similar representations by medieval Sienese painters ; yet the per- 
spectivic delineation of the body of the youth arising from death 
is of the greatest boldness and a masterpiece in foreshortening. 
The whole composition, although consisting of two separate parts, 
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is excellently balanced. The weight of the large buildings shifts 
the center of gravity to the right, while the left side recedes. 

In the Queen of Sheba fresco, the more compact group of the 
right side and the building harboring it accomplish the same com- 
positional effect. Here too the center of gravity is shifted to the 
right. At the left, the Queen recognizing the holy wood in a bridge 
crossing a brook which she had to pass on her journey is accom- 
panied by her maids in waiting, tall and noble figures in rich gar- 
ments. At the extreme left, grooms watch her horses. The whole 
scene takes place in a hilly landscape dominated by two big trees. 
In a hall of columns, the meeting of the Queen and Solomon is 
painted. The imposing figure of the wise King dominates the whole 
composition. This is accomplished by the King’s majestic personal- 
ity, by the pose of most of the other figures in the fresco which 
are either moving or looking towards the King, and by the shifting 
of the greater weight to the right half of the picture. There is 
little movement but an impressive play of slightly but richly varied 
forms. Superb drawing, light, and color combine to create these 
forms and the “‘plein-air’’ atmosphere which surrounds them. 

The heads of some of the figures surrounding the King seem 
to be portraits. The man at the extreme left in the hall is said to 
have been Luigi Bacci, the donor of the Arezzo paintings. 

According to the legend, Solomon, informed by the Queen 
about the nature and the future of the wood, orders it to be buried 
beneath the surface of earth. The burying is shown on the back 
wall. Three men carry the wood with similar but slightly varied 
movements, artistic variations of the same melody. The first of the 
bearers looks almost like Christ bearing the cross. The second has 
very individual features; it is possible that Piero intended him to 
resemble King Matthias of Hungary, one of the great hopes of 
Christendom in the struggle against the Mohammedans. The third 
man also looks very individualistic. 

The last row of frescoes, consisting of the two battle frescoes 
and the adjoining frescoes of the Dream of Constantine and the 
Annunciation to the Virgin, belong to the supreme achievements 
of the artist. The Heraclius battle is somewhat crowded and stiff 
and may have been commenced before Piero went to Rome and 
before he began to paint the frescoes of the right wall; it may 
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have been finished afterwards, since parts of it seem to be painted 
in the manner of Piero’s latest paintings of Arezzo. 

Traces of this later style of Piero can also be found in the 
Annunciation accompanying the Heraclius fresco. The position of 
this fresco makes it probable that it belongs to the Heraclius story 
as far as the narration is concerned. Springer assumed that this 
annunciation might represent an annunciation to the Empress He- 
lena rather than to the Virgin. No trace, however, of such an 
annunciation has been found in the Byzantine or occidental literature 
dealing with St. Helena. The whole composition corresponds with 
the traditional description of the annunciation to Mary of the birth 
of Christ, although the palm in the hands of the angel may hint 
at the annunciation of the death of the Virgin. Yet the true meaning 
of the painting may have been obscured by restorations, for this 
picture, like many of its companions, is badly damaged and partly 
overpainted. 

One of the most famous of the Arezzo frescoes is the excellently 
preserved Dream of Constantine. It is a night scene. We see the 
tents of Constantine’s army, one behind the other. The foremost 
tent is open, revealing the sleeping Emperor. A young man sits 
in front of the bed; two warriors stand guard to left and right. 
From the upper left corner an angel rushes down, a creature of 
light suffusing the tent, the sleeping Emperor, the sitting youth, 
and the armor of the watchmen. In his hand he holds the shining 
cross; his finger points to the Emperor: In hoc signo vinces! 

The picture is a harmony of color, light, and darkness. It is 
not, as is sometimes assumed, the first night scene in Italian painting; 
Taddeo Gaddi had already tried to depict the effects of night. 
It does precede, however, the famous night scenes of Northern art 
by Geertgen van Harleem and Gerard David. Still, Dvorak may 
rightly presuppose Northern influence here, as night scenes were 
much more popular in the Netherlands and Germany than in 
Italy. Piero may have known lost paintings of night scenes by earlier 
artists such as possibly Jan van Eyck. Northern influence in Piero’s 
art is assumable also in other features such as the type of landscapes 
painted in his Florentine portraits, or the.use of Northern schemes 
such as in the Resurrection of Christ, or his background placement 
of parts of the narrated story as in the Death of Adam. On the 
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whole, however, such influence, if any, seems rather superficial. 
The art of Piero is in essence the product of the artist’s own unique 
personality which is utterly Italian. 

The two battle frescoes are both heavily damaged. But even 
their ruins reveal an immense splendor. Perhaps nowhere else in 
Piero’s work do colors play so important a role. The blue sky with 
its white clouds, the blue little river coming out of a deep green 
landscape, the shining armor, the wood of spears, standards and 
banners in the Constantine fresco form an ensemble of unfor- 
gettable magnificence. From the left, Constantine and his knights 
tide forward. With outstretched arm, Constantine displays the 
cross before which his enemy founders. Perhaps in no other picture 
save in Giotto’s Resurrection of Lazarus and in Masaccio’s Healing 
Peter is the power of the magic as convincingly represented as 
it is here. 

The right group, in which Maxentius tries to climb out of the 
rivet to join his fleeing army is badly damaged. The archer on 
horseback so highly praised by Vasari is almost totally destroyed. 

The waving banner of the crusaders in the Heraclius fresco 
rises over the wild me/ée of the warriors. In Piero’s time, it could 
be seen everywhere as the contemporeneous Popes and especially 
Pius II worked feverishly to bring about the modern crusade against 
the Turks. This fever did not subside until the end of the century, 
the reign of Alexander VI. The crusaders’ banner appears in nu- 
merous representations of that time; in the oldest picture of the 
city of Vienna from 1483, for example, it flies from the higher 
tower of St. Stephen’s cathedral. 

The Heraclius fresco is one of the earliest battlescenes in 
modern painting, preceded only by Spinello Aretino’s battle of 
St. Ephesus and by the well known pictures of Ucello, which it 
far surpasses. The importance of color in Piero’s composition is 
striking. In black and white reproductions of the fresco the single 
figures seem heaped together; only color puts each in its right place 
and creates the necessary space between them. Ancient tradition 
seems not to play a major réle in this painting as the famous 
Battle of Alexander had not yet been found. Nevertheless, some 
ancient reminiscences are ascertainable.® 


5. Abe Warburg, (see note 3). Anmerkungen, p. 389-393. 
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Piero’s restraint in representing emotion adds something ghastly 
to this picture while lending additional force and power to its 
architectonic composition, which is dominated by the battle scene. 
Only a little space at the right is devoted to the story of the end of 
Chosroes. Here stands the empty throne of the king, flanked by 
the cross and the cock, as related in the legend. In the foreground, 
Chosroes’ fate is about to be fulfilled. 

In some of the Arezzo frescoes the help of pupils is ascertain- 
able. This is especially evident in the frescoes of the back wall. 
Schmarsow® believes the execution of the Apostle and the fresco 
of the burying of the holy wood to be by Piero’s greatest pupil, 
Melozzo da Forli. Other minor pupils have been credited with the 
execution of some of the minor representations. It is also possible 
that others worked on parts of the Heraclius battle and the Helena 
fresco. At any rate, however, it was Piero’s spirit which directed 
them. 

The Flagellation of Christ may have been painted in the time 
immediately before or after Piero’s first stay at Arezzo. In this 
picture, antique columns support an antique hall in whose back- 
ground the flagellation takes place. This hall takes up only the 
left half of the picture. At the right, three monumental figures 
stay in the foreground. One is barefoot, with curly hair, simply 
dressed ; he seems to be an ideal figure, possibly an apostle. Another 
man, in richer although also simple dress, raises his hand in a 
gesture similar to the gestures of the angel of the Baptism of Christ 
and to the Apostle of Arezzo. His eyes, like those of the afore 
mentioned Figures, seem to look into future, connecting him thus 
with the story of the Lord. The third man, in very rich garments, 
seems relatively unmoved. None of these three men seem touched 
by passion. They stand calm and almost motionless and their souls 
seem to be ruled only by thought. 

Some authors including Longhi assume that this picture shows 
or refers to Oddantonio da Montefeltre with his two false advisers 
previous to his tragic death. This assumption does not find any 
support in the expressions of the three persons. It is more likely 
that Piero depicted here the attitudes and feelings of people wit- 


6. August Schmarsow, Melozzo da Forli, Berlin, 1886. 
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nessing the story of the Redeemer and discussing it, one as a 
believer, another as an almost prophetic thinker, the third as one 
for whom Christ's case was a mere event of the day. 

One of Piero’s greatest pictures is the Resurrection. The Lord 
rises from the grave in a pale, humid, and matutinal landscape, at 
Eastertime, after the melting of the snow. Four sleeping watchmen 
cover the foreground. Their bodies are complicated in line and 
positions. The figure of the Lord rises straight and erect, in the 
center of the picture, grave like destiny. His towering proportions 
seem to dwarf the soldiers. This effect is due not only to the 
actual measurements but even more to the contrast between His 
light colors and the dark colors of ‘the background. Although not 
the Lord of Judgment he is shown here already as Rex tremendae 
majestatis. 

In this awe-inspiring representation, Piero the artist, scientist, 
and philosopher reveals his faith in an enormous vision of sheer 
greatness. As Symonds’ says, ‘‘in this painting Piero as mystagogue 
opens up an inner shrine of deep religious revelation’. There is 
in this painting nothing pleasant to average people, nothing or- 
dinarily agreeable. Yet, a man as Aldous Huxley called it the 
greatest picture ever created by man. 

The Resurrection of Christ is painted in the style of the late 
frescoes of Arezzo. At about the same time, perhaps a little earlier, 
Piero must have painted another masterpiece, .the Madonna of 
Monterchi. 

The Monterchi Madonna is painted on the back wall of the 
cemetery chapel of Monterchi. This chapel is poor and tiny like 
the cemetery itself and the village to which it belongs. Yet no 
cemetery chapel among the many thousands in Europe contains 
any comparable work of art. The story goes that Piero was very 
much attached to his mother and that he painted this picture in 
her memory, representing the Holy Virgin as Holy Mother, in a 
way unique in the history of the fine arts. 

Two angels unveil the Holy Mother by drawing aside the 
curtains of a tent. The strict symmetry of the composition recalls 
the old art of Byzantium. Yet light shivers everywhere creating 


7. Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, 3d. edition, London, 1927, p. 170. 
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dimension and space. The Holy Virgin stands in the center, Her 
hand on Her Blessed Body. She looks grave and stern, dedicated 
to Her destiny, letting us altogether feel the presence of the yet 
unborn Savior. 

Another picture of this period is the beautiful fresco of St. 
Magdalen in the cathedral of Arezzo. 

Piero was also a portraitist, yet most of his portraits seem to 
be lost. One group of portraits ascribed at one time to Piero, is 
now attributed to Domenico Veneziano. The authenticity of another 
group including the portrait of a lady in the Boston museum is 
doubtful. The only portraits ascribed to Piero with certainty are 
those of the Duke and the Duchess of Urbino in the Uffici gallery 
of Florence. 

Both these portraits were painted long after the Arezzo frescoes, 
most probably in 1472 or 1473. They portray the Duke and his 
wife, Battista Sforza, before far-flung landscapes. The heads are 
clear-cut profiles like the heads on old medals. The pictures re- 
semble medals in another way: on the backs are allegorical “tri- 
umphi” in landscapes which extend also deeply into the background. 

When Piero painted these portraits, Battista Sforza was already 
dead; her portrait is a memorial.* Under each triumph there are 
stanzas eulogizing the Duke and the Duchess. Thus, even in por- 
traits, Piero introduces some sort of meditation. 

Also of the late period is the famous Madonna of the Brera 
collection, one of the archetypes of the Santa Conversazione rep- 
resentations which later became so important in Venetian art. 

Before a niche of fully developed Renaissance architecture of 
Bramantesque character the Virgin sits with folded hands, the 
Child on Her knees. Three Saints stands on either side of Her; 
at the right, St. John the Evangelist, St. Francis, and, behind them, 
St. Petrus Martyr, allegedly a portrait of Piero’s friend, Fra Luca 
Pacioli; at the Virgin’s left, St. John the Baptist, St. Jerome, and 
St. Bernardin are placed. In the background, there are four angels. 
The Duke of Urbino kneels, in full armor, in the foreground. 

The painting seems to be in good condition. Details, notably 
the hands of the donor, show that another painter finished the 


8. Creighton E. Gilbert, New Evidence for the Date of Piero della Francesca's 
Count and Countess of Urbino, Marsyas, vol. 1, New York, 1941, p. 41-53. 
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picture — probably Berreguete, a Spanish artist at the Duke's inter- 
national court. The picture shows an ideal gathering taking place 
in an ideal room. The figures of the angels and the Saints are not 
the results of studies from nature, but products of the old master’s 
knowledge of form, human anatomy, and drapery. He repeats some 
former types such as the heads of St. John Evangelist and St. Ber- 
nardin. The Duke’s head seems almost identical with the Florentine 
version, being obviously modeled after the same medal but lit 
from the left instead of the right. The St. Francis, a bulky non- 
ascetic figure, testifies to Piero’s independence of traditional realism. 

Particularly interesting is the perspectivic construction of the 
architecture. Needless to say it is mathematically correct; but it is 
more than that. It is a sort of mathematical dream. Two cornices, 
comparable to the repoussoir figures of later art periods reach into 
the picture from above. Although seemingly insignificant at first 
glance, they contribute greatly to the spatial construction. They do 
not create a violent deepening of the space as do those repoussoir 
figures; they enrich only the play of construction lines forming 
a network delightful for a mathematical spirit. The spatial impres- 
sion is further enriched by the organic and yet mathematically per- 
fect form of the shell and by the eggshaped pendulum suspended 
from it. The latter is caught by the light which comes from the 
right playing around the variegated forms. 

The lovely, unfinished picture of the Nativity is also full of 
light. The Holy Virgin kneeling adores the Child, in a now very 
popular attitude that had appeared for the first time in Johannes 
da Caulibus’ Meditations. The head of the Madonna seems over- 
painted or must be attributed to another master — it lacks the 
plasticity and strength of Piero’s originals. Behind the Madonna 
St. Joseph is seated, and behind him we see the sunburned, rough 
faces of the shepherds. At the left a lovely choir of young and 
blooming angels joins in the joy over the Redeemer’s birth. The 
animals accompany the concert of the angels, and a magpie sits 
on the roof. 

Light is also the principal element in the Madonna of Sinigaglia. 
In this picture Piero touched problems of light taken up again 
only much later in the Baroque art of Italy and the Netherlands. 

Some other works attributed to Piero, but at least partly painted 
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by pupils, seem to have originated in the years between the frescoes 
of Arezzo and the late paintings described above. Among them 
are the Perugia altar-piece and the fragments of another altar now 
in the National Gallery in London and the Frick Collection in 
New York. The fragmentary Hercules of the Stuart Gardner Col- 
lection in Boston is an authentic work which also belongs in this 
category. . 

It has not been possible as yet to date these and the late works 
of Piero exactly. It seems that the artist painted less in his last 
twenty years, and that his interests in this period were more 
scientific. He is reported to have written also poetry and to have 
been actively interested in architecture and cosmography. In 1478, 
he received payment for a fresco commissioned by his old friends, 
the Confraternita della Misericordia of Borgo San Sepolcro. This 
fresco is no longer extant; it must have perished very soon as it is 
not even mentioned by Vasari. In 1482, Piero rented a room at 
Rimini — perhaps he was called to this town to paint some other 
work since lost. 

Vasari tells us that Piero became blind at sixty. There is a story, 
that someone recalled having led, as a child, the famous old man 
through the streets of Borgo. There may be some truth in such 
reports although it is hardly credible that Piero was blind for more 
than twenty years; the payment from 1482 speaks against this and 
the last will of the artist from 1487, which describes Piero as sound 
of body. Of course, these proofs are not conclusive, and it is highly 
probable that something was wrong with old Piero’s sight.® The 
story of his total blindness, however, might be no more than a 
“Kuenstleranekdote’’ which arose around the man who first discov- 
ered the modeling and ordering power of light and used light first 
as an element of pictorial composition. 

In the year of Piero’s death two world-historic events took 
place: The fall of Granada closing symbolically the Arab-Scholastic 
period, and the discovery of America, symbolizing the definite 


9. In Piero’s late pictures such as the Brera altar-piece and the Nativity, the 
colors are distinctly less clear and bright than in former works. Chiefly for this 
reason some scholars and critics, headed by A. Venturi, have ascribed these works 
to minor pupils of the master. The quality of these paintings, however, makes it 
impossible to accept as their master such painters as Fra Carnevale. There is hardly 
anybody except Piero himself who was able to conceive and to paint them 
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victory of the forces initiating the age of empiristic science. It was 
also the last decade of the fifteenth century when Vasari’s “Third 
Style” arose, and when the great work was painted which introduces 
the classic age of post-antique European art, determining the whole 
future evolution of painting: The Last Supper by Lionardo da Vinci. 


Harry B. GUTTMAN. 
New York. 


COMMENTARIES’ 


A SYMPOSIUM ON BERTRAND RUSSELL’S HISTORY 
OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY : 


I 


INTRODUCTION 


The material difficulty of the task which faced the contributors to this 
symposium should be fully realized, since it is meant to summarize and 
give a critique of an eight hundred and thirty-six page history of philosophy 
and its connection “with political and social circumstances from the earliest 
times to the present day.” 

The title, however, is misleading. A history of philosophy should be 
an objective statement of the doctrines which philosophers have held, and 
of the arguments advanced in their support. What Russell actually did 
was to comment on the history of ideas from his own point of view. 

To analyze this point of view might well be the subject of this in- 
troduction, since on it must depend the value of Mr. Russell’s book. 

Bertrand Russell is known especially for his attempt to make the 
methods of the physical sciences those of philosophy. This is confirmed 
in his very first pages as he tells us: “All definite knowledge belongs to 
science; all dogma as to what surpasses definite knowledge belongs to 
theology.” (p. XVII) 

The question is then posited. Is there definite knowledge and are 
these truths which surpass definite knowledge? Evidently not, according 
to Russell, for he further writes: ‘Theology induces a dogmatic belief that 
we have knowledge where in fact we have ignorance, and by doing so, 
generates a kind of impertinent insolence toward the universe.” (p. XIV) 
For Russell, then, theological dogma gives us no knowledge whatsoever. 
According to him, only science does. 

Russell, however, does not fall into what has been called scientism: 
such a faith in science includes the belief that it can provide us with an 
ethics: “Is there a way of living that is noble and another that is base, 
or are all ways of living merely futile? If there is a way of living that is 
noble, in what does it consist, and how shall we achieve it?... To such 
questions no answer can be found in the laboratory.” (pp. XIII-XIV) 

If, as Russell would suppose, theology is a delusion, and science cannot 
give us the answer to the questions that most concern us, what hope do 
we have of discovering their answers? “The studying of these questions, 
if not the answering of them,” —and Russell adds such other questions 
as those of the existence and nature of mind and matter, of the unity and 
purpose of the universe, of the laws of nature and the nature of man — 
“is the business of philosophy.” (p. XIV) 

But since, according to Russell, ‘‘all definite knowledge,” which means 
all knowledge, ‘‘belongs to science,” then to give us knowledge, philosophy 
must adopt a scientific method. That method for Russell is that of “logical 


1. From A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY by Bertrand Russell 
by permission of Simon and Schuster, Inc. Copyright, 1945 by Bertrand Russell. 
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analysis” or ‘modern analytical empiricism.” It cannot only derive pure 
mathematics from logic, as is set forth in Russell’s and Whitehead’s Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, but, “by its incorporation of mathematics and its de- 
velopment of a powerful logical technique,” it can give ‘to certain problems 
definite answers which have the quality of science rather than philosophy.” 

(p. 834) 

Fi Russell does not claim that this has yet been done, but he holds that 
it is by such methods that such answers must be sought, that “by these 
methods many ancient problems are completely soluble’... if ‘tackled one 
at a time,” as opposed to “inventing at one stroke a block theory of the 
whole universe.” (p. 834) 

However, he admits, even a philosophy using scientific methods cannot 
solve ethical questions: ‘the ultimate question of value, a vast field tradi- 
tionally included in philosophy. Science alone, for example, cannot prove 
that it is bad to enjoy the infliction of cruelty.’ Such questions for Russell 
must remain ‘‘matters of feeling’: “Whatever can be known can be known 
by means of science; but things which are legitimately matters of feeling 
lie outside its province.” (p. 834) 


As a consequence, for Russell, there can be no knowledge save sci- 
entific knowledge. Theology, based on revelation or tradition, can give 
none (p. XIII), and scientific philosophy, though it may solve problems 
as to the constitution of the universe, can throw no light on questions of 
values: ‘The philosophers who make logical analysis the main business of 
philosophy confess frankly that the human intellect is unable to find .con- 
clusive answers to many questions of profound importance to mankind, 
but they refuse to believe that there is some “higher” way of knowing, by 
which we can discover truths hidden from science and the intellect.” (p. 835) 

What advantage, then, can Russell claim for his system? It has the 
merit, he boasts, of separating “the two parts which philosophy, throughout 
its history, has inharmoniously blended: on the one hand a theory as to the 
nature of the world, on the other an ethical and political doctrine as to 
the best way of living.” 


For, according to Russell, from Plato to William James, not only have 
philosophers blended these questions, but ‘they “have allowed their opinions 
as to the constitution of the universe to be influenced by the desire for 
edification. Knowing, as they supposed, what beliefs would make men 
virtuous, they have invented arguments, often very sophistical, to prove that 
their beliefs are true.” (pp. 834-835) 

Starting from such premises, it should be at once clear what the nature 
of a Russell “History of Western Philosophy’ was bound to be. Irrespective 
of the success the author might achieve in summing up objectively what 
western philosophers have taught — and the contributors to this symposium 
are far from conceding that he was successful in this, or that he featured 
all the doctrines that deserved to be —, Russell’s History could only lead 
to one inevitable conclusion. According to his reasoning, all philosophers 
sine his school fell into confused thinking and sophistical arguments, 

cause they allowed their desire for edification to determine their beliefs, 
and this frequently happened according to the political and social circum- 
stances of their times. 
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Bertrand Russell's point of view, however, has another peculiarity 
which made it even more difficult for him to be an objective historian. 
Mr. Russell is in the tradition of modern nominalism. He does not recognize 
the reality of substances and essences. 

“Substance,” he writes, “is a metaphysical mistake, due to the transfer- 
ence to the world’s structure of the structure of sentences composed of a 
subject and a predicate.” As for ‘‘essence’’, it is likewise “‘a transference to 
metaphysics of what is only a linguistic convenience.” (p. 201) 

This accusation of our transferring to the world’s structure the struc- 
ture of sentences is Mr. Russell’s key-thought. It leads him to say that 
‘existence’ can only be asserted of descriptions. “We can say: “The author 
of Waverley exists,’ but to say that ‘Scott exists’ is bad syntax.” And Mr. 
Russell adds: “This clears up two millennia of muddle-headedness about 
‘existence’, beginning with Plato’s Theatetus.” (p. 831) 

X may stand for a number of describable occurrences. If you call X 
France or the Middle Ages, you may say France or the Middle Ages had 
such and such occurrences, but this does not mean that there is such a 
thing as France or the Middle Ages. “Such a word as France”, Russell 
writes, ‘‘is only a linguistic convenience; there is not a thing called ‘France’ 
over and above its various parts. The same holds true of ‘Mr. Smith’; it is 
a collective name for a number of occurrences. If we take it as anything 
more, it denotes something completely unknowable, and therefore not 
needed for the expression of what we know.” (p. 202) 

Very well, we might say, but if the subject does not exist as a substance, 
and the predicate can only be occurrences, we can talk only of events 
attributable to what to us are non-existing entities. All we can know are 
bundles of events conveniently represented by symbols or names. 


Right, Mr. Russell assures us: what we call substance, what we con- 
sider the subject ‘is merely a convenient way of collecting events into 
bundles.”” (p. 201) “The repudiation of the idea of the Self is of great 
importance... The ‘Self’, as defined, can be nothing but a bundle of per- 
ceptions, not a new simple “thing.” In this I think that any thoroughgoing 
empiricist must agree with Hume. It does not follow that there is no 
simple Self; it only follows that we cannot know whether there is or not, 
and that the Self, except as a bundle of perceptions, cannot enter into any 
part of our knowledge. This conclusion is important in metaphysics, as 
getting rid of the last surviving use of ‘substance.’ It is important in 
theology, as abolishing all supposed knowledge of the ‘soul.’ It is important 
in the analysis of knowledge, since it shows that the category of subject 
and object is not fundamental.” (pp. 662-663) 

In that case, Mr. Russell, we are obliged to conclude, when you are 
not a sceptic or an agnostic, you are a simon-pure subjectivist. Your pred- 
icate equates with your subject; but so far as you can know, there is no 
subject. There are for you, then, only the predicates which you chose to 
note, or those you imagined on the basis of your pore or misinforma- 
tion. You cannot prove to us that you have made an adequate collection 
of events, since you admit no object by which your subjective reactions 
might be tested. Your method, based on the denial of substances and 
essences, can only yield personal reactions to a stream of occurrences. 
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Applied to physical phenomena it may have value, since the subject of an 
hypothesis is truly an X representing the phenomena noted, and may not 
stand for an existing being as there may have been mistakes or lacunae in 
the noting of the phenomena. Even then you will have science only when 
you have atied in identifying essences objectively existing in particular 
beings, and therefore susceptible of being abstracted as such and becoming 
real subjects. 

But before you can have history you must have such real subjects. 
You may not know what thunder is, and denote its manifestations by an X, 
but you cannot write the history even of a thunder storm without believing 
that it existed as a unit of correlated phenomena. Much less can you write 
the history of men, institutions, geographic units, social groups, or of their 
ideas without believing in their distinct existence as such, because only 
their objective existence can be the test of the accuracy of your observations. 


We may see then that for Mr. Russell to attempt to write a history 
was to fall into a dilemma. For it to be possible to write about Mr. Smith, 
Aristotle, or the Middle Ages, they must be entities of some kind, and 
Mr. Russell’s epistemology is false. If they are not, then nothing should be 
or can be written about them. If, in spite of this, ideas are recorded as 
being theirs, they can only be equated with an X which will stand for 
the sum of those ideas. But, as these ideas are not ascribable to a known 
entity distinct from them, they are only a recorded part of a past stream 
of consciousness in terms of, or as reacted on, by a part of a present stream 
of consciousness. For if ‘Aristotle’ is only the sum of his ideas, so is “Mr. 
Russell.” The alleged Mr. Russell's reactions to the alleged Aristotle are 
only a dream within a dream of the evolving consciousness within the 
evolving universe. If X equals the supposed Aristotle, and Y the supposed 
Mr. Russell, then the page of Y’s book on X should look partly somewhat 
as follows: 

X equals the doctrines assigned to the symbol Aristotle by Y. 

Y equals: “The Aristotelian doctrines (described) are wholly false, 
with the exception of the formal theory of the syllogism which is unim- 
portant.” (p. 202) 

What may Aristotelians answer? They certainly do not claim that they 
can have adequate notions of all substances and essences, or adequately 
define them all. They are even willing to recognize differences between 
such entities as the Middle Ages, France, (etc.), and such others as Mr. 
Smith, a plant, an animal, a lamp. But they do assert that there are know- 
able distinct kinds of beings and distinct particular beings, and that par- 
ticular beings may be recognized by their attributes as belonging to certain 
kinds. They thus believe that they can secure scientific knowledge: knowl- 
edge about the nature and activities of existing beings other than themselves. 


To Russell’s basic contention that the conception of “substance” and 
“essence” is due to a transference to the world-structure of sentences com- 
posed of subject and predicate, they would submit that, on the contrary, 
man came to use subjects and predicates because he was capable of dis- 
tinguishing kinds of objects, as existing outside himself, as part of the 
world-structure. This distinction could come through the abstraction of their 
several peculiarities of appearance and behavior, and of recognizing par- 
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ticular objects through the same process, as being of certain kinds, at least 
in the kind of world in which he lives. Real subjects and real predicates 
are only thus seen to be truly descriptive, descriptive of an objective reality, 
and we are thus saved from talking merely in terms of symbols standing 
merely for bundles of events arbitrarily noted. 


Here, we may incidentally see how such subjectivism as that of Russell 
is inevitable unless you push on to infer logically the existence of a Creator 
from the existence of the world. If there is no Creator who assigned 
varying amounts of being to creatures, which varying amounts constitute 
their essences; if there is only what the naturalists call a self-existing 
universe in constant evolution, then it is logical to believe that any con- 
sciousness such as ours, itself a part of that evolution, can only describe 
events, the moments of that evolution. Then not only space and time would 
be one, but being itself one with them. This would mean that there is no 
being, but only pure becoming. Nor could it be proved that this becoming 
is other than our own consciousness. Pure subjective idealism would be 
the only logical philosophy. 

But reason the dualistic realists in the Aristotelian tradition: the 
universe is evidently made up of changing beings and such a universe 
cannot be self-existing because change requires the action of beings on one 
another. Since changing beings cannot be self-sufficient, a universe of 
changing beings cannot be self-existing. It must therefore have been willed 
by a self-sufficient being. This self-sufficient being willed a definite world; 
He might have willed a different one. The order of the universe is there- 
fore one of relations between beings, but these relations are constant. They 
depend upon the amount of being, of actuality and potency, willed by 
the Creator for each. Being necessarily spiritual, the self-existing being 
could create man, a rational animal, capable of conceiving ideas, universals, 
by distinguishing the kinds of beings outside of himself and the operations 
of their natures and of his own. Man could then have objective scientific 
knowledge: knowledge of kinds and of particulars in terms of kinds. He 
could also distinguish between kinds of behavior and thus become a moral 
being by using creatures according to God’s order. He would thus come 
to use subjects and predicates corresponding to actual beings outside of 
himself, parts of the world-structure. Thus man can escape subjectivism, 
though this does not mean that his knowledge is more than that of the 
relations between beings in the actual world willed by the Creator. 

To understand God’s order, physical, metaphysical, and moral is to 
have scientific knowledge. But it is not illogical to believe that the Creator 
should have remained in relation with his creatures. A revelation is at 
least a possibility, and, as scientific knowledge must remain fragmentary 
and within the reach of only the few, a revelation is even to be expected 
if God was not to leave His rational creatures a prey to uncertainty. The 
actuality of a revelation is purely a matter of the historicity of the documents 
which are supposed to record it. A truly objective scientific mind must 
therefore be eager to examine that historicity. Nor will it fail to recognize 
that its pronouncements may, and should even be expected to transcend, 
though not to contradict, the possible findings of the physical sciences 
and of philosophy. 
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Mr. Russell must therefore pardon unrepentant dualistic realists, if, 
even after reading his entertaining and challenging history of philosophy, 
they do not share his enthusiasm about his own school. 

Moreover, is there not too little to enthuse about, on his own ad- 
mission, about the possible findings of that school? ‘They confess,” he 
frankly tells us, “that the human intellect is unable to find conclusive 
answers to many questions of profound importance to mankind.” (p. 835) 
He adds that they cannot even as yet give definite answers to such ancient 
questions as: What is number, space, time, mind, matter. All he claims 
is that “a method has been discovered by which, as in science, successive 
approximations may be made to the truth, in which each new stage results 
from an improvement.” (p. 836) 

If such a method can yield results in cosmology, the dualistic realists 
will be the first to welcome them. It is far from them to say that what 
has been done in mathematical logic, logical syntax, scientific empiricism, 
logical empiricism, semiotic, the unity of science movement, and the 
analysis of language is beneath their attention. 

But if all these possible methods of investigation cannot deal with 
ethical values, why be so sure that there is no other way to establish 
them save through “feelings”. Bertrand Russell must admit that his own 
“feelings” in the matter of morals have not been particularly successful in 
coinciding with “the feelings’ of others. 


By all means, let us grant that we must cultivate “the habit of basing 
our beliefs upon observations and inferences as impersonal, and as much 
divested of local and temperamental bias, as is possible for human beings.” 
(p. 836) But is not this precisely what Mr. Russell does not do when he 
rejects all alternatives of thought but his own avowedly restricted one as 
due to “muddleheadedness’, ‘madness’, faith in “fairy tales’, and ‘“‘im- 
pertinent insolence”’ ? 

The metaphysical order, the natural moral order, the supernatural 
order about which Western philosophers and theologians busied them- 
selves cannot cease to be human concerns simply because Mr. Russell’s 
method can, at most, explore the physical. Each order must have a method 
of its own. It is to be profoundly unscientific to deny the validity of ex- 
ploration according to the nature of the subject to be studied. 

This does not mean that Mr. Russell’s book is lightly to be dismissed, 
since, as a docile disciple of Hume, he made it a continuous attack against 
the very foundations of all philosophy: the reality of substances. This 
symposium is but a proof that dualistic realists recognize its importance. 
They cannot but be interested in seeing how Mr. Russell disposes of so 
many of those who themselves have been found wanting from Epicurus 
to Dewey. Moreover, nowhere perhaps could they find so truculently derided 
the principal tenets of their own philosophy. No better exercise could be 
given an aspiring dualistic realist than the detailed refutation of Russell’s 
book. His historical summaries could also be for them a most fascinating 
study, since there is evidence that they are mostly running paraphrases 
from his own point of view of elementary treatments easily found else- 
where. 

It is the hope of the contributors to this symposium that it may at 
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least encourage many to carry out such stimulating studies with the leisure 
and the space they require. 

In any case, Bertrand Russell’s History of Western Philosophy must 
remain an object of awed wonder. An 836 page history of two thousand 
five hundred years of speculations in which the author finds practically 
everyone at least limping, and most wholly out of step but himself and 
his school, cannot possibly be considered a mean achievement. The tragic 
fact, however, remains that, being a monument to the pr fats of 
“substance’’, that so-called history can but add to the deliquescence of 
western thought, at a time when such dissolving of ‘‘universals’’, with the 
consequent loss of all standards, is now punishable by the possibility of 
the dissolving of all “particulars.” 


Louis J. A. MERCIER 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A HISTORY OF WESTERN PHILOSOPHY AND ITS CONNECTION 
WITH POLITICAL AND SOCIAL CIRCUMSTANCES FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY 


II 


Book I. Ancient Philosophy 


The appearance of a history of philosophy by one of the most famous 
of modern philosophers is bound to create considerable curiosity, not only 
among scholars and philosophers, but among the general public as well. 
The name of Bertrand Russell has been outstanding in the philosophy of 
the twentieth century, especially in mathematics and logic, but also in 
politics and sociology. In fact, his interest in the latter is just as old and 
of late has become more prominent. One of his earliest works was on 
German Social Democracy, and he has also written on political ideals, 
freedom, propaganda, Bolshevism, marriage and morals, religion, education, 
war and peace. In his life, too, he has been active to a certain extent in 
politics and in championing moral issues in which he believed. 

One might imagine as a result of this —or because of it — that Rus- 
sell would have a consistent and well-formulated philosophy of history. 
Such appears not to be the case, however, and this is the conclusion reached 
by Sidney Hook in the recently published Symposium on the philosophy 
of Russell. This is confirmed by Russell himself in his “Reply to Criticisms” 
in the same volume, in which he states that ‘‘while certain departments of 
history can already be made more scientific... the attempt to create a 
philosophy of history is a mistake.’ In the light of such an avowal, it 
would be unfair to criticize the work only in this way, and yet the fact 
that the results are scarcely gratifying should none the less be noted. Hook 
is also of the opinion that much of his historical work betrays an economic 
determinism which he himself has expressly disavowed. Although in his 
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introduction to the present work (xiv) Russell expresses his belief in a 
reciprocal causality, philosophic and moral ideas are treated mainly as effect 
rather than as cause. Economic and social conditions are the real causes. 
Hegel, though abandoned in mathematics and logic, seems still to wield 
an influence here. 


As far as I am aware, Russell has never written extensively on other 
philosophers with the exception of Leibniz and Bergson. Certainly this is 
his first venture into the history of philosophy as such, in which his purpose 
is to “exhibit philosophy as an integral part of social and political life (ix).” 
In so doing he feels he is entering a No Man’s pet ise the reader fre- 
quently has the same impression— for such he calls philosophy, the No 
Man’s Land between science and theology (xiii). He admits that science 
cannot answer the questions of philosophy and accuses theology as such 
of having made the attempt, convincing previously, but now under suspicion 
by reason of its very definiteness, inducing a ‘dogmatic belief that we have 
knowledge where in fact we have ignorance,”’ and by so doing generating 
“a kind of impertinent insolence towards the universe (xiv). His ad- 
mission concerning science is not to be taken too seriously, for he elsewhere 
states that “in the sphere of thought, sober civilization is roughly synon- 
ymous with science (16).’’ The latter view seems closer to his own feeling 
in the matter. 


Let us see what this social approach to philosophy has produced. He 
recognizes in the search for something permanent one of the deepest 
‘maar instincts, and adds that it is derived no doubt from love of 
ome and a desire for a refuge from danger. The possible existence of a 
really permanent and objective truth is not discussed or even conceived. 
Such is the relativist position. The views of philosophers are said in general 
to have coincided with the pecuniary interests of their class (economic 
determinism). There is furthermore the constant effort to connect certain 
views with certain classes of society (106). Ideals cannot be objective or 
impersonal (116). Virtue is a matter of party controversy (191), and the 
definition of a gentleman is to be derived entirely from its social setting. 
There is frequently the implication that: given a certain set of circumstances, 
only one philosophy could arise (social determinism). The author's reasoned 
view might perhaps be more in terms of conditioning than determination, 
or perhaps he vacillates. At any rate he is neither consistent nor clear. 


Ethics and morality likewise rest upon custom and convention, and 
not on general principles. All that can be asked of any given system is 
internal consistency, consistency with the remainder of the author's views, 
and the provision of answers to our problems consonant with our feelings. 
Hence his admiration for Anaxagoras, because one does not ‘‘find in him 
the ethical and religious preoccupations which... brought an obscurantist 
bias into Greek philosophy (63). The Sophists are defended because they 
pursued truth regardless of its moral consequences, and because Plato did 
not he is intellectually dishonest (78), and this vice has persisted in philos- 
ophy ever since his introduction of it. In other words, in philosophic terms 
there is no appreciation of the oneness of truth and goodness. If there 
were, he ee allow a check on metaphysics by its moral implications, 
much as hypotheses in physical science are tested by experiment. Like the 
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Sophists, the Sceptics enjoy good treatment at his hands, and he expresses 
surprise that none of the pupils of one of them seem to have learned any- 
thing but cleverness and indifference to truth (236). Can the Modern 
Sceptic be so blind as not to see the analogy! 


If the divorce of ethics from metaphysics has been disastrous, the 
divorce of aesthetics has been rather pathetic. In his excellent chapter on 
Plotinus he remarks that “‘truth is not the only merit that a metaphysic can 

ssess. It may have beauty, and this is certainly to be found in Plotinus.” 
(285) Of Plato’s Republic he says “it has, in parts, extraordinary literary 
beauty; the reader may disagree (as I do) with what is said, but cannot 
help being moved by it (119).’’ One wonders whether it is only by the 
form that he is so moved. At the end of his recent essay on his own mental 
development there is the observation that he has always ardently tried to 
find some justification for the emotions inspired by certain things that 
seemed to stand outside human life and to deserve feelings of awe, but 
his reason rebels. Brightman’ finds his development essentially religious, 
and notes this conflict between the dual aspects of his personality. It may 
be that through the medium of aesthetics Russell may find the way to a 
philosophy of life which will cure him of the cosmic loneliness of which 
he complains. 


His philosophic attitude as I have outlined it above—in society, 
politics, and morality — is responsible for much of the superficiality of the 
present work, and appears to stem in part from his disavowal of any pos- 
session on our part of absolute concepts (140). This relativism leads to a 
kind of pragmatic debunking which makes it impossible for him to see 
any effort toward a concept of good or any activity in the light of such 
a concept on the part of the primitive Greeks in law, custom, and religion 
(14-15). Even the Greeks themselves were quite aware and paid tribute 
to the socializing influence resulting from the cult of the vine in which 
Russell sees only the more obvious manic and orgiastic elements (ibid.). 
Plato (in the Republic) “displays the ability to dress up illiberal ideas to 
deceive future ages’ — but not Russell, who sees through him and equates 
him with the totalitarians (105). It may be noted that a similar identification 
has banned Plato from Russian schools. Finally, Christian virtue consists 
in the avoidance of sin rather than in anything positive (174). Enough 
for the moment, but more of this later. 


Let us examine for a moment the author’s organization of his history. 
Book one on ancient philosophy is divided into the usual three sections: 
the Pre-Socratics; Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle; ancient philosophy after 
Aristotle. The Chapters in these parts deal with the chief philosophers, in- 
cluding a series of chapters on the various branches of Plato’s thought, and 
another on Aristotle’s major works. (The Eleatics and Cyrenaics receive 
no such separate treatment, which is rather surprising in the former instance, 
since they made so much of the problem of motion.) These chapters are 
interspersed with various others on “background:” I. The Rise of Greek 
Civilization; XII. The Influence of Sparta; XXIV. Early Greek Mathematics 
and Astronomy; XXV. The Hellenistic World; XXIX. The Roman Empire 
in Relation to Culture. Russell justifies this practice in his Preface where 
he implies that he is addressing a general public which cannot be expected 
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to have this information. However, this method is not calculated to exhibit 
philosophy as an integral part of social and political life, which was his 
avowed intention. The information given in these chapters, with the ex- 
ception of the one on mathematics which is excellent, is of a very elementary 
mature, much of which could have better been omitted, and the really 
relevant portions worked into the philosophic chapters. But this would have 
made more glaring the frequency with which he fails to demonstrate any 
relationship between the two. So many interesting and provocative state- 
ments which are made in the general chapters become so many threads left 
hanging in air in those which follow. For example, he touches upon the 
conflict between religion and science (23-24), but the relation of the Pre- 
Socratics to religion is not discussed in the following chapter (see bottom 
of page 28). The cultural sections at the end of the philosophic chapters 
(such as the one on the Sophists beginning 79) are merely huge paren- 
theses. Better are the summaries at the end of chapters carrying the history 
of ideas and concepts forward into modern times. It is here that Russell 
makes his greatest contribution. It is a critique of the various systems con- 
sidered in the light of his own logical analysis, monism, or semantic disci- 
pline. It is probably here that we should seek the clue to the interest which 
Russell had in undertaking such a work. It would be interesting to spe- 
culate what difference might have resulted had he produced this work at 
the beginning rather than at the end of his career. Perhaps, too, he has 
been twitted with having no great first-hand acquaintance with the phil- 
osophers whom he has so vociferously criticized. It cannot be said that 
the present work has entirely allayed these suspicions. 


To a certain extent this kind of critique is inevitable when a philosopher 
writes on other philosophers. It was what Aristotle did in his Metaphysics. 
It is important to remember, however, that Aristotle in so doing is not 
pretending to write a history of philosophy, but simply to incorporate his 
criticisms of other philosophers in a longer work whose real purpose is to 
present his own. This, I believe, is what Russell should have done. It is 
true that he usually begins with a presentation which is objective enough. 
He remarks (38) that to learn to conceive the universe according to each 
of these systems is a great imaginative delight. Many of his summaries are 
excellent —I should single out those on Plotinus and on the mathematics 
of Pythagoras. But so frequently it all ends with a highly emotional reaction. 
Of Socrates he says that as a man we may believe him admitted to the 
communion of saints, but as a philosopher he needs long residence in a 
scientific purgatory. He does not agree with Plato, but if anything could 
make him do so it would be Aristotle’s arguments against him. Aristotle’s 
ethics are emotionally impoverished and only useful for comfortable men 
of weak passions. They appeal to the respectable middle-aged and have 
been <a by them to repress the ardours and enthusiasms of the young. 
To anyone with real depth of feeling they cannot but be repulsive. (173) 

It will be instructive in our criticism to review Russell’s presentation 
of the various philosophic systems. The Pre-Socratics in general receive 
objective and sympathetic treatment. However, they are represented as being 
purely natural philosophers dealing with the physical in an essentially 
scientific spirit. The larger metaphysical implications are frequently ignored, 
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especially in regard to religion. Russell is apparently not aware of recent 
studies along these lines. It is in this section, too, in which Russell disports 
himself in his peculiarly inept— though often very fumny—brand of 
humor. Pythagoras, he notes, may be described briefly as a combination of 
Einstein and Mrs. Eddy, and on Empedocles: 


Great Empedocles, that ardent soul 
Leapt into Etna and was roasted whole. (53) 


The atomists in particular receive his commendation, since “their point 
of view was soe 2 like that of modern science and avoided most of 
the faults to which Greek speculation was prone (65). If only philosophy 
had remained unphilosophic how happy all pragmatisis would be! “Aris- 
totle and others reproached (the Atomists) for not accounting for the 
original motion of the atoms, but in this the atomists were more scientific 
than their critics. Causation must start from something, and wherever it 
starts no cause can be assigned for the initial datum. The world may be 
attributed to a creator, but even then the creator himself is unaccounted for. 
The theory of the atomists, in fact, was more nearly that of modern science 
than any other theory propounded in antiquity.’ (66) The atomists are 
unteleological and their mechanistic explanation has led to knowledge 
whereas the teleological explanation of theology has science up a blind alley 
(67). In his argument he sees no meaning to a creator, since the creator 
himself serves no purpose. The atomists are viewed as the last great vigorous 
movement of Greek philosophy. Socrates ushers in the decline because of 
the greater emphasis on man rather than on the universe. The arguments 
against this point of view are so well known that they do not require men- 
tion here, but they are not discussed by Russell. The deification of modern 
science as the end-all and be-all in criteria of criticism, especially in its 
more unphilosophic aspects, is thoroughly unfair. It has no place in any 
objective history of philosophy. 

Plato and Aristotle are credited with being the most influential figures 
in the history of philosophy. Of the two he finds Plato more so because of 
the early history of scholastic philosophy, and because Aristotle is an out- 
growth of Plato. He cites Zeller in support of his view, but the opposite 
thesis receives no discussion. Since the 17th century, however, Russell main- 
tains, almost every serious intellectual advance has had to begin with an 
attack on some Aristotelian doctrine, and it would have been equally disas- 
trous if any of Aristotle’s predecessors except Democritus had acquired equal 
authority (160). Since modern scholastic philosophy holds the opposite 
view, some presentation of the case would be in order, but is not forth- 
coming at this point. Plato was mathematical, Aristotle biological, and this 
is taken to account for the differences in their religions (169). Such a 
facile generalization — and this particular one is common enough — should 
be used with caution if at all, and with the proper modifications. 

Even the most enthusiastic admirers of Aristotle will find a certain 
measure of truth in Russell’s criticisms of him, but the case is so completely 
overstated that the philosopher is almost unrecognizable. He is said to be 
critical, careful, and pedestrian, not Bacchic or Orphic (as Plato); the 
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man of common sense, not passionate or in any profound sense religious. 
He is at best in detail and in criticism, failing in large construction for 
lack of fundamental clarity and Titanic fire. (161-162) This of the man 
who achieved the greatest philosophic synthesis in antiquity! His meta- 
physics is simply Plato diluted by common sense (162); in fact the changes 
in Plato are less than he represents them to be (166). His logic is com- 
pletely false, except the formal theory of the syllogism, which is unimpor- 
tant (202). Detailed discussion of Aristotle and Russell’s presentation of 
him is contained in other parts of the present symposium. Suffice it to say 
here that the whole thing seems to be an extreme case of biased presentation 
because of criticism in the light of what is regarded as a superior sequel. 

It is interesting to note in the light of the above that the logic of 
the Stoics, from which some think Russell’s own is derived, receives only 
a passing mention (258). In criticizing the Stoic concept of virtue he ob- 
serves that if virtue is the sole good, a beneficient Providence should only 
be concerned in producing and causing good, but this fails to take account 
of their theory of the privative nature of evil (also Platonic), and this 
leads also to a misunderstanding of their concept of duty (267). Further- 
more, no account is taken of the different political and civic emphasis of 
Greek and Roman Stoicism (268). 

Much of this foregoing demolition of ancient philosophy is accom- 
plished by the application of his logical atomism or logical analysis. If we 
maintain that any system of logic is in the realm of means and not of 
content — which is what Russell seems not to do—then it should go 
without saying that his logic does not necessarily serve pragmatic ends. 
It has already been fruitful in some fields and deserves further study. How- 
ever, its inclusion in the present work tends to be somewhat confusing. 
The treatment is not sufficiently extended to be self explanatory. More 
than this its application has passed beyond the boundaries of logic and 
is made to serve destructive ends in metaphysics. 

Hand in hand with this is his use of the semantic discipline. He not 
only stresses the importance of the study of language (52), but insists on 
the logical inadequacy of present languages. Until an artificial language is 
constructed, removing all ambiguities and inconsistencies, logic will not 
be able to solve its own chief problems. In any event both mathematics and 
language refer only to symbols and words (cf. 155). In an inquiry based 
on dialectic we make a discovery in language, not in ethics (93). Such 
is the logical conclusion of any nominalism. The only difference or real 
distinction between things and qualities is linguistic. Plato in writing on 
existence is simply guilty of bad syntax (154). Essence is a muddle-headed 
action incapable of precision (165). Potentiality in Aristotle as an irre- 
ducible concept simply conceals confusion in thought. In general, the 
conception of essence and substance is pure linguistic convenience. The 
individual himself is a mere peg upon which events may be conveniently 
hung (202). If it is more than this it denotes something completely un- 
knowable and therefore not needed for the expression of what we know. 
This is one of the most fundamental fallacies. What is unknowable in the 
epistemological sense implied in this sentence is frequently of fundamental 
importance, not only in the expression of what we know, but also in the 
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understanding of what is known and in the extension of the boundaries 
of the knowable. 

So much for the main outlines of the work. Superficiality is just as 
apparent in the details. 

In matters of cultural background Russell does not often depart from 
the usual interpretation. Occasionally when he does it gives the appearance 
of being deliberate and arbitrary. There are several passages in which he 
attempts to demolish what he regards as the popular conception of Greek 
serenity. For example, he cites the excesses of the Bacchae as if Euri ides 
approved of them, ending with the remark that this is not the view of life 
of men to whom life is easy and pleasant. The latter qualities, it would 
seem, comprise his definition of serenity. Passing over the vexed question 
of the interpretation of the Bacchae and the possible philosophy implied 
in it, we would readily admit that not all Greeks — even the greatest among 
them — achieved philosophic calm. There is a passionate — even occasionally 
neurotic — element in early Greek literature. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that the effort toward moderation is definitely a characteristic of Greek 
(and Western) as opposed to Oriental psychology and character. In other 
passages he modifies his statement, but in one place (48), he speaks of “the 
immoderate Greeks” as a categorical fact. This is definitely not a book from 
which to quote! Somewhat similar — but not the same — is his observation 
that religion in Homer is not very religious (11). 


In a book of this nature it is easy to be too critical concerning omissions. 
Nevertheless there are some matters which might easily have been included 
in a work of this length. The position of the swerve in atomism and its 
relation to free-will merits more than the incomplete analysis which it re- 
ceives (65-66). Less important is the omission of any mention of the rdle 
of Crete in the development of writing (9). No explanation is given of the 
terms Minoan (6) or Mycenaean (7). Political terms in the development 
of Greece are not defined (and they are by no means self-explanatory) and 
the assembly is omitted altogether (9). The term “music” as used by the 
Greeks needs development (109). The letters of the square of opposition 
are not given, but the names which they explain — Barbara, Celarent, etc. — 
are included. The term “hetaera’” is not defined (241). 


A case might easily be made for the omission of the above, were it 
not for what has been included. The criteria upon which their presence is 
based are occasion for wonder. There is, for example, a long disquisition 
on Arcadia, a place “full of ancient barbaric horrors (13).” The latter 
seems to be the reason for the account, as well as his intention of debunking 
the usual idyllic conception of the place. There is frequently the tendency 
to include too many isolated facts (p. 30 for example). His summary of 
some of the anecdotes and details of the Politics might well be omitted. 
Sometimes he delves into the merely curious (265). It must be admitted 
that footnotes are all too scarce, and yet the longest one (31) is devoted 
to the quotation of part of a dialogue from “Twelfth Night.” Such pro- 
cedure argues the lack of a sense of proportion. 

Many disputed points are oversimplified, or receive only a categorical 
statement. Following Beloch, he implies that the view that Homer is a 
“seties of poets’’ is the one most widely held. This may still be true in 
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Germany, but it ignores the great American scholarship on this subject of 
the last few decades. The translation of Zeus Lykaios as the wolf-Zeus 
without comment might easily lead to the inference of an animalistic god, 
whereas it might also be taken to mean the protector from wolves (as in 
the case of Pan, also supposed to be an Arcadian divinity). He states 
simply that the Jews did not influence the Greeks (25), and yet the similarity 
between parts of the Old testament and Greek tragedy in particular has 
often been noted. “Love” and “Strife” in Empedocles are referred to as 
substances (55) and yet later they are called principles (57). On this con- 
troversial point there should at least be consistency. Socrates’ daimon is 
referred to now as an oracle, now as a divine voice (89-90). There is no 
adequate discussion of its character or rdle. Socrates’ belief in immortality 
is unquestioned (89) and yet this is one of the problems in the interpreta- 
tion of the Phaedo. The allegorical interpretation of his last words is jus- 
tifiable, but not at the expense of the literal one — namely, that he did 
discharge his duties to the gods of the state, although impiety was one of 
the things with which he was charged. (142) 


Along the same lines, his interpretation of the amount of grain which 
a Spartan landowner received from his helot is not necessarily justified. 
He may have had to apportion it out among other members of his household, 
and not have eaten six times as much as his wife! Of Sparta he says that 
in the early days it ~~ ipa poets and artists as good as those elsewhere 
(98). This has a degree of truth, but needs expansion, and above all 
illustration. Sceptic that he is, he nevertheless takes at its face value the 
number of Spartans at Thermopylae (98). Contrary to his implication, the 
Stoics would not regard virtue as an entirely subjective good (232). The 
statement is made that the Romans invented no art-forms. If the Etruscans 
are included in his statement, it is scarcely true. Constantine is said to have 
adopted Christianity because a large proportion of his soldiers were Chris- 
tians (277). His sincerity is a difficult question, but at least it should be 
mentioned as a problem. 


In Christian matters he frequently. displays prejudice or ignorance. 
Justinian closed the philosophic schools because of religious bigotry (61). 
Elsewhere he hints that these schools were practically defunct by that time 
but does not suggest that as a reason. Pure bigotry could have operated 
some two centuries earlier. ‘Popes, in spite of infallibility, have committed 
grievous errors (107). The chief motives behind ecclesiastical celibacy is 
the diminution of the private possessive emotions (112). He seems incapable 
of conceiving any other. His view of Tammany would be amusing were it 
not so vicious. “Tammany, as a mainly Catholic organization, is engaged 
in defending traditional theological and ethical dogmas against the assaults 
of enlightenment.” (74) 

The following details are closer to violations of fact. In Arcadia, “the 
goat was the symbol of fertility, because the peasantry were too poor to 
possess bulls (13).”’ This would lead one to believe that the goat was not 
connected with fertility in its own right, as in connection with the worship 
of Dionysus. The fragments of Empedocles are of sufficient length to judge 
theit poetic merit (54). His statement concerning Cicero’s translation of the 
Timaeus might easily produce the inference that this was the only one 
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of Plato’s works which he translated (143). Russell represents ecclesiastics 
and barons of the Middle Ages as being in unholy league against the 
“wicked Jew, who had tided them over a bad harvest by means of a loan, 
and considered that he deserved some reward for his thrift.” (187) To 
deny the fact that everyone knows that their rates of interest were horribly 
usurious and exorbitant! Conquest is not the bier term to apply to the 
Roman acquisition of Asia, which was willed to them (222). Similarly, 
to say that Spain was conquered as an incident in the war with Hannibal 
is to deny the obvious imperialist aims on both sides. I do not know what 
possible source he used for his statement that Greek gods had demanded 
occasional human sacrifice until the 7th or 6th century B.C. (249). Possibly 
it is connected with his date for Homer. If so, the fact still remains that 
the events described in the Homeric poems, whenever they were composed, 
took place in the 12th century B.C. Apart from myth and legend real his- 
torical instances are extremely rare. Similarly in Roman times, where 
instances are practically confined to the period of the Gallic invasion. 
Lucretius’s inveighing against the practice, as in the Iphigenia incident 
(cited by Russell), has always been a puzzle to scholars, and is probably 
to be explained as Epicurean prejudice against religion, rather than as re- 
ferring to any contemporary practice. Christianity is said to have transformed 
Diana of the Ephesians into the Virgin Mary, and therefore there is point 
to the fact that it was a Council at Ephesus that legitimated the title “Mother 
of God” as applied to Our Lady.’ (5). Such a crude view of syncretism 
is revolting in the extreme! Elsewhere (130) he suggests that the traditional 
Christian view is that God created evil, and Manichaeans are found more 
consistent than orthodox Christians on the questions of creation and 
celibacy (134). 

One is somewhat at a loss in attempting to pass critical judgment on 
the sources of this book. There is no bibliography to the entire work, nor 
to the books, parts, or chapters. There is an extensive index which provides 
the dates of many historical personages, including the philosophers. The 
omission of bibliographies has led to a method of procedure which has 
become all too common in books of this type: a certain general sloppiness 
of reference in giving data. The latter are all too frequently incomplete. 
Different forms of the title are given for the same work. Authors are 
mentioned, either in the text or the notes, without any mention of their 
works in general or of specific items among them. The foot-note to a state- 
ment concerning Aristotle’s account of the constitution of Sparta reads: 
Politics, Vol. II, 9 (1269-702). There has been no previous reference to 
any edition. Translators are practically never mentioned. In the summaries 
of the ideas of the philosophers (based frequently on their works) specific 
references are scanty, with the exception of Aristotle. Here generous ref- 
erences to the Bekker pagination are interspersed throughout the account, 
a procedure which should have been universally followed. 


Remembering that this is a history of philosophy and its connection 
with political and social circumstances, let us examine the few works cited 
in the notes (and occasionally in the text) in the course of the book. On 
Greek philosophy in general, Zeller and Benn; on early Greek philosophy, 
Burnet; on late Greek philosophy, Bevan, Bailey, Milhaud, Barth, Oates 
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(collection of translations), and Dean Inge (Plotinus). On Plato and 
Aristotle, whom we have come to regard as the very heart of Greek thought, 
there is not a single work referred to which is devoted exclusively to those 
thinkers. Presumably this Bibliography of works cited would not include 
all the works consulted, but it does lead almost inevitably to the conclusion 
that the works not cited were simply the standard hand-books which do 
not deserve mention. Perhaps Mr. Russell could not find any scholars who 
even began to agree with his thoroughly destructive views on Plato and 
Aristotle. 

In general ancient history, we find the Cambridge Ancient History, 
Rostovtzeff, and Gibbon, and on specifically Greek history, Rose, Bury, 
Bevan, and Tarn. On the social and political side only two specific works 
are mentioned: Rostovtzeff, and Ure. This is indeed amazing when one 
considers the avowed purpose of Russell’s work, and the vast bibliographies 
on these subjects in recent years. 


Religion fares somewhat better, and his work shows considerable use 
of the writings of Nilsson, Murray, Harrison, Cornford, Bevan, Lea, and 
Cumont on this subject. He is thoroughly familiar with the work of Heath 
in Greek mathematics, and on Aristarchus. 


Not only are these lists practically exhaustive on their respective sub- 
jects, but there are no other subjects for which any works are cited. In 
other words I have presented here his entire bibliography of works cited. 
In a work of this nature and scope, such a condition is not only deplorable 
but unpardonable. One cannot escape the conclusion that this work has 
been written in a most unscholarly fashion: a digest of other second or 
third-hand accounts, interlarded with a few scholarly references sprinkled 
here and there to give the effect of research. One resents such abuse of the 
science. It would have been much better, and much more honest if there had 
been no documentation at all. The comparison with Will Durant’s popular 
books on philosophy, and particularly on history comes easily to mind. 
Mr. Durant is also a popularizer, and he writes with an attitude very 
similar to that of Russell. The difference is that he apparently understands 
historical method and procedure. His work on Greek civilization has ad- 
mirable bibliographies and his presentation shows conclusive evidence that 
he has digested it. He has a much greater degree of objectivity than Russell 
seems capable of. Sidney Hook in his essay on Bertrand Russell's philosophy 
of history has pointed out that Russell has never concerned himself with 
questions of historical method. In this connection it is illuminating to observe 
that in Russell’s chapter on the influence of Sparta, Plutarch is cited at the 
beginning (94) as the source of the Spartan myth, after which (96) he 
proceeds to quote him for factual information! It is most unfortunate that 
such a person ever decided to write a history of philosophy. 

When one considers some of the works that might have been con- 
sulted in the writing of this volume, especially granted the author’s special 
purpose, the disappointment is even greater. Wilamovitz’ study of Plato 
against the background of his times, Jaeger’s work on Aristotle as well 
as his exhaustive study of Greek education and the ideals it embodied, the 
recent work of several American scholars on the pre-Socratics, the early 
Academy, and pre-Aristotelian logic, to mention only a few. In the field 
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of sociology, Rostovtzeff’s study of Hellenistic life, Tenney Frank’s economic 
survey of Rome, and the recent study of Turner — an exhaustive treatment 
of classical empires and cities from the sociological point of view. Among 
philosophies 3 history which attempt to correlate ideas with the other 
aspects of culture, at least the work of Spengler should be considered. 
Most of these works, I am afraid, are much too profound for the super- 
ficiality of Russell’s approach. 


Glib, facile, willing to sacrifice truth for a bon mot, highly emotional 
and frequently biased in the extreme, this work is anything but a history 
of philosophy. It might rather be termed the reflections of a pragmatist on 
the history of ideas or the selected prejudices of a scientistic philosopher. 
In his impish humor — more frequently mal a propos than not — Russell 
seems to remain something of the Peck’s bad boy among philosophers. 
In writing his history, he would seem to be sticking his tongue out at the 
philosophers of the past and to be confirming the ignorant in the belief 
that the study or even reading of these men is completely unnecessary. 
Modern scientists and philosophers with a few ideas from the Atomists and 
attitudes from the sceptics, have solved most of the problems. Those as yet 
unsolved but capable of solution can only be treated successfully by the 
same methods. This is the fear of metaphysics of which even Einstein has 
recently complained in the work of Russell. These impressions of Russell’s 
Tree and method persist in spite of his many manly efforts to be 
objective. 

Our biggest mistake is that in matters such as are contained in the 
present work we are inclined to take Russell too seriously. His short- 
comings are much too great to merit such consideration. On the other hand 
it is undoubtedly true that many people who have never even looked into 
the history of philosophy will read this one. What is there about our t 
age that inevitably elevates an outstanding figure in one field to become 
an “auctor” in general on all subjects. In the case of some of his contem- 
poraries this position was not sought, but thrust upon them by a curious 
and insistent public (or should we say the vulgar stupidity of a ya 
reporters?). In Russell’s case, it was a deliberate aim. The desire of being 
a universal philosopher is in itself a laudable one, but in Russell the per- 
formance lags far behind, even allowing for the greater difficulty of 
achieving such a position in the present state of our knowledge. Our own 
age is not entirely unique in this phenomenon, and in fact the history of 
philosophy can give evidence of more than one personage — especially from 
the realm of logic—-who has made the mistake of raising the limited 
knowledge of his own field to the level of a metaphysic apart from other 
considerations. 


From the point of view of style this book has much to recommend it. 
Above all there is clarity, and this is surely a great virtue especially in 
writing on philosophic matters. The style is that of an extremely logical, 
well-organized and disciplined mind, and this is extremely noticeable in 
the complicated sections on logic and mathematics, where it is most requisite. 
But clarity is not the only quality of style which is necessary for the writing 
of history, whether of philosophy or of anything else, especially one which 
interweaves the cultural background. Variety is surely desireable, and this 
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trait is lacking in Russell. He writes as he thinks, clearly and briefly, but 
the large majority of his sentences are cast in the same mold. There are 
mostly simple sentences or at least not complex, with a minimum of subor- 
dination. Excessive parataxis, suitable perhaps for an essay, tends to become 
monotonous when used in any works of considerable extent. 


The note ‘About the Author’ at the end of the book, which seems 
to be quoting some unnamed source says that his “admirable and lucid 
English style may be attributed to the fact that he did not undergo a 
classical education at a public school...’ While I am quite aware of the 
detrimental effects which “translation English” frequently has upon the 
formation of an English style, nevertheless the greater study of the classical 
languages can help to develop this quality of variety which Russell lacks, 
especially in the matter of handling complex sentences and remaining per- 
spicuous, as well as in the matter of emphasis and the achievement of 
variety in emphasis, in which these languages are supreme. The colloquial 
and informal tone —so common in Russell's work — may be greater here 
because of the fact that the book ‘‘owes its existence to Dr. Albert C. Barnes, 
having been originally designed and partly delivered as lectures at the 
Barnes Foundation in Pennsylvania (xi).” 


His “thorough knowledge of German and French,” acquired at home from 
governesses before he went to Cambridge, should have stood him in better 
stead in writing the present volume. As for Greek and Latin, there seems 
no reason to suppose that his knowledge is anything but rudimentary. It 
would seem to be in justification of this fact that he makes the following 
remarks: “It is noteworthy that modern Platonists, almost without ex- 
ception, are ignorant of mathematics, in spite of the immense importance 
that Plato attached to arithmetic and geometry, and the immense influence 
that they had on his philosophy. This is an example of the evils of spe- 
cialization: a man must not write on Plato unless he has spent so much 
of his youth on Greek as to have had no time for the things that Plato 
thought important.” (132) While I envy Mr. Russell his knowledge of 
mathematics, I have not found the study of that subject incompatible with 
the learning of Greek. Quite to the contrary. Furthermore, the statement 
would seem to imply that there are no linguistic problems in the inter- 
pretation of Plato—or any philosopher, for that matter. This in spite of 
Russell’s emphasis on semantics. If this emphasis were not so destructive 
it would become obvious that linguistic study is extremely important in the 
study of philosophy, and especially of its history, and put to this use the 
semantic discipline might easily bear fruit in finding out what an author 
really meant, rather than criticizing him for not saying what we mean or 
what he should have meant. Finally, a greater command of Latin and 
Greek would have made it possible for Mr. Russell — at least occasionally — 
to use a primary source directly. 


WILLIAM RICHARD TONGUE 


College of the Holy Cross 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


IN MEMORIAM 


THE LATE FATHER KILIAN HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap., M.A. 
(November 9, 1880 - November 26, 1946) 


Tuesday morning, November 26, at 10 o'clock, a Solemn Requiem Mass 
was Offered for the repose of the soul of Fr. Kilian Hennrich, O.F.M. Cap. 
Ailing for many years Fr. Kilian had been confined to his room, where he 
continued to study and write. Though constantly under the monastery- 
physician’s care, about two weeks ago he was obliged to go to St. Vincent's 
Hospital, New York. One week later a paralytic stroke robbed him of his 
consciousness, which lasted till Saturday, November 23, when at 3:15 A.M. 
he died. 

Fr. Kilian had been known chiefly for his youth-work and for his 
deep interest in the Third Order of St. Francis. His contacts were nation- 
wide and, to some extent, world-wide. Born at Leeunwarden, Holland on 
November 9, 1880, he came to America as a young student, with the inten- 
tion of becoming a priest in the Capuchin-Franciscan Province of St. Joseph. 
He studied at St. Lawrence College, Mount Calvary, Wisconsin and began 
his Capuchin Novitiate at St. Bonaventure’s Monastery, Detroit, Mich. on 
July 14, 1904. The seminary-studies were made at St. Francis Monastery 
in Milwaukee, where Fr. Kilian was ordained to the Priesthood on 
July 11, 1911. 

His priestly career began in Milwaukee. In 1913 he was assigned to 
Sacred Heart Friary in Yonkers, N.Y., and shortly after the Superiors sent 
him to St. John’s Church, 210 West 31st St., New York. Here his interest 
_in the Catholic Boys’ Brigade began. In 1924 Fr. Kilian was transferred to 
Our Lady of Sorrows’ Friary where his work in behalf of the Third Order 
of St. Francis reached greater proportions. 

Boys’ work was Fr. Kilian’s particular field, to which he dedicated his 
time and talent. He studied youth’s problems from every angle and was one 
of the most outstanding authorities on youth guidance in the country. 
A tireless writer, Fr. Kilian has left many works that have had nation-wide 
circulation. Among the chief works on youth are: “Boy Guidance”, “Boy's 
Leader Primer’, “Seraphic Youth”, “Watchful Elders’, ‘Play Guidance’, 
“Youth Guidance’, etc. His numerous articles have appeared in “The 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review’, in the “Commonweal”, in the “Ecclesias- 
tical Review’, the “Catholic School Journal’, the ‘Franciscan Herald and 
Forum” and in the Franciscan Studies. 

Interested also in spreading Franciscan Ideals, Fr. Kilian was for many 
years a zealous Director of Third Order Fraternities. He not only preached 
but also wrote on the timeliness of the Third Order of St. Francis among 
the laity. Outstanding among his tertiary writings are his ‘New Life’, 
“Seraphic Youth’s Companion”, ‘‘Seraphic Youth”, “The Better Life’ and 
others. His last book was ‘Forming a Christian Mentality” which was 
published in 1945. 

No doubt these many works will continue the apostolate of Fr. Kilian. 
He will be remembered for many years to come as a Capuchin Friar ded- 
icated to the betterment of youth and to the promotion of the ideals of 
St. Francis in social life. 

Our Lady of Sorrows, Fr. MARCELLUS MANzo, O.F.M. Cap. 
New York. ; 
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FRANCISCAN PRINTING HOUSES IN PRE-REFORMATION TIMES 


From 1468 to 1520 no less than forty-eight monasteries and Friaries 
and one nunnery established printing presses in their houses. The Bene- 
dictines lead with thirteen establishments, followed by nine Carthusian, 
five Augustinian and twenty others of twelve different Orders. In about 
pee these printing firms the inmates did all the work and in the rest 
outside printers were hired. One of these monastic printing establishments 
was the one set up in the Beretin Convent of the Conventual Franciscans 
in Venice in 1474 (See Franciscan Studies, Jane 1945, p. 205). The Fathers 
hired a printer, paid all the expenses and had their imprint placed on the 
last page. Evidently the books were placed on the market. The Beretin 
Monastery was a regular publishing house like the other monastic printing 
establishments; it remained the only one in the Franciscan Order prior to 
the Reformation. 

There are two other Franciscan monasteries in which books were printed 
in the fifteenth century, yet they were no publishing houses, but only 

inting houses assigning rooms to printers to do their work. The printers 
were the publishers defraying the incidental expenses receiving from the 
monasteries only board and lodging besides a working room. 

In 1498 was printed at Schiedam, Holland, the Latin life of St. Lid- 
wina which originally was written by the Friar Minor Observant John 
Brugmann (died 1473) and revised by Friar Minor Observant Arnold of 
Ostend in 1457. The name of the printer was not given but we know now 
that he was Otgier Nachtegael, a secular priest, who was active at Schiedam 
till 1505. Some bibliographers believe that this book was printed in the 
Franciscan monastery of that place. The book is made up of 248 pages 
and adorned with 25 woodcuts. Copies are preserved in the Morgan Library 
of New York and the Congressional Library at Washington. (Reichhart, 
Gottfried, O.S.B. Beitraege zur Inkunabelnkunde, Leipzig, 1895, p. 364). 

The itinerant printer Bartholomaeus Ghotan,.a native of Magdeburg, 
printed in 1486 and 1487 two books in the Franciscan monastery at Stock- 
holm in Sweden (Haebler, Konrad. Die deutschen Buchdrucker des XV. 
Jahrhunderts im Auslande. Muenchen, 1924, pp. 285 sq.). The Franciscan 
monastery in Stockholm was a centre of culture in the fifteenth century 

it was quite natural that the German printer was patronized by the 
fiats, when he arrived with the intention of setting up a press. Ghotan 
had been working at Magdeburg from 1480 to 1484, then at Luebeck 
rom 1484 to 1486, and on his return from Stockholm again at Luebeck 
till 1492. ed to Russia to set up a press in Moscow, he is said to have 
been drowned by the Russians for alleged sorcery. 


ee. 
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SIXTUS IV, O.F.M. AND THE GERMAN PRINTERS 


On March 20, 1472, Bishop Russi addressed an appeal to Sixtus IV 
on behalf of the German printers of Rome. Since nothing definite was 
known about the result of this appeal, historians would charge the pope 


with indifference to the request. “The pope was somewhat avaricious’, 
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writes George Haven Putnam (Books and their makers during the Middle 
Ages, vol. I, New York, 1897, p. 406), “and preferred to use his money 
to provide for a large circle of relatives rather than to support a publishing 
press. The printers were, therefore, unable to secure any aid from the papal 
treasury, and in 1472, brought their business to a close.” 


At the same time when these charges were printed in New York, a 
German scholar Joseph Schlecht published in Freiburg in Brisgovia the text 
of the petition of the two printers Schweinheim and Pannartz to Sixtus IV. 
He had found in 1893 the original supplication in the Vatican archives 
bearing the pope’s endorsement: Fiat ut petitur de expectativis pro ambobus 
(Sixtus und die deutschen Drucker in Rom, in Ehses, Festschrift zum 1100 
jaehrigen Jubilaeum des deutschen Campo santo in Rom, Freiburg, 1897, 
pp- 307-311). The two printers were not quite moderate in their ests; 
they petitioned for a major benefice. This postulation proves, what had been 
unknown before, that the two printers were priests capable of being pro- 
moted to major benefices. The pope urged them to draw up a document 
to that effect in the form of an expectance which would be expedited in 
the chancery tax-free. 


An expectancy, however, is no immediate relief; the ex nt might 
have to wait a long time till a vacancy occurs which he can fill. Yet there 
have been known some facts for many years which would prove that the 
pope gave the printers some immediate help. In March 1472, the printers 
state that their roomy storage house was filled with unsold books. The cost 
incurred by the publication of the four tomes of Lyra’s commentary on the 
Bible were so great that they have now nothing to live on. Yet two months 
later, on May 26, 1472, they issued from the press the second and last 
volume of Lyra’s work, a tome of 900 pages in print, and thereafter nine 
more books up to the close of the year. During the next year 1473 only 
seven books were printed by the two printers. This proves that despite the 
overstock in March of 1472 the business went on without interruption. 


In 1474 Schweinheim and Pannartz dissolved partnership. Pannartz 
continued the business but Schweinheim returned to his original trade of 
engraving. Apparently there were no financial difficulties to be blamed for 
this step. The reason was the grant of a canonry to Schweinheim. On 
January 29, 1474 Schweinheim was admitted among the canons of the 
collegiate church of St. Victor outside the walls of Mayence. He had 
applied for this major benefice and when a vacancy occurred he was in- 
stalled by Sixtus IV. continuing to reside in Rome till his death in 1477. 
(Wilh. Velke in Hartwig, Festschrift zum 500 jaehrigen Geburtstage von 
Joh. Guterberg, Leipsic, 1900, pp. 430 sq.). When Schweinheim received 
the first payment from his prebend in Mayence, he became financially in- 
dependent and reverted to the labor of his love: to engraving, on which 
he was occupied for three years; he left the business to Pannartz and thus 
their partnership was dissolved at the beginning of the year 1474. Thus 
the expectancy granted by Sixtus IV. in 1472 was materialized in the 
induction into a canonry, not quite two years later. Pastor in his History 
of the Popes completely ignores this ecclesiastical provision of Schweinheim 
by the Franciscan pope and in general he does not give the credit due 
to Sixtus IV. as patron of printers. 
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Sixtus IV created the celebrated Venetian printer Nicholas Jenson, 
Count Palatine. This honorable position was conferred on the printer as 
a recognition of the great services to the church by the publication of the 
great number of ecclesiastical books printed from 1470 till 1480 rather 
than as a distinction for the artistic excellence of his printed books. Jenson 
died very rich in September 1480 (Fumagalli, Gius., Lexicon typographi- 
cum Italiae, Florence, 1905, p. 460). 

Another official of the papal court of the Franciscan pope Sixtus IV 
was the Roman printer John Philip de Lignamine. No sooner had Six- 
tus IV ascended the papal throne than he charged Lignamine, who opened 
his career as printer in Rome the year previous, with the publication of 
his theological works on the Blood of Christ and the Power of God. The 
work was issued from the press about December of 1471 in a folio of 
244 pages and the printer was made a scutifer or squire of the pope. When 
in the spring of 1472 Lignamine printed another book, he placed in the 
colophon his papal title of FAMILIARIS Sixti Quarti. As squire, Lignamine 
had to render verious domestic services of an honorable nature and enjoyed 
the privileges of a FAMILIARS of the pope which consisted in exemption 
from taxes and onerous services. Of course the pope paid the printer for 
publishing his book. Perhaps this was not the first money paid by Sixtus IV 
to a printer from the papal treasury. Bussi had dedicated the first volume 
of Lyra’s Glossae in universam Bibliam to Sixtus IV. This volume was 
issued from the press on November 18, 1471. A dedication of a book to 
a prominent person was invariably repaid by a gift to the printer. A few 
days before November 25, 1471, the regulae cancellariae were issued from 
the press of the German printer Georg Lauer at Rome, the first official 
publication of Sixtus IV, and naturally money was paid to a printer from 
the papal treasury. In the course of time six Roman printers were busy 
to print the official documents of the Franciscan pope Sixtus IV. In the 
summer of 1473, Lignamine published Sixtus’ Tractatus de futuris contin- 
gentibus, a folio of eighteen pages. Guillaume Fichet who had financed 
the first printers at Paris and had dedicated one of the first productions 
of the Paris press to Sixtus IV was appointed papal chamberlain and 
apostolic penitentiary in Rome by the Franciscan pope. Thus Sixtus IV has 
proved a most liberal patron of the printers. 


FRANCISCAN TERTIARY AMONG FIFTEENTH CENTURY 
PRINTERS 


Typography or printing with movable type is one of the few, if not 
the only, great cultural invention hailed with universal enthusiasm. Yet 
more than the high-sounding praises placed at the end of the works or 
at the beginning in the prefaces of editors, the active co-operation of per- 
sons of all classes gained for printers and printing the high esteem enjoyed 
in pte-Reformation times. In the printshops the master of mechanical arts 
labored side by side with the master of liberal arts, the priest and tonsured 
cleric among the secular clergy and the monk among the religious clergy 
worked in the composition-room and at the press together with the layman 
and common craftsman. From the benches of the university the newly 
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created Doctor of Philosophy or Law or Theology would enter the print- 
shop and from the printshop the doctor of Theology or Philosophy would 
ascend a chair in the university. In 1481 the Rector of the Paris university 
found time to print with his own hands a few books. Thus printing be- 
came a honorable occupation for all classes. 

Since plying the trade of printing demanded a capital stock of money, 
the Mendicant Friars were barred from taking active part in the develop- 
ment of the book-trade to the extent displayed by the Monks, or the secular 
clergy. Yet they were not absent altogether. Among the pre-Reformation 
printers are counted three Carmelites, one Augustinian Hermit and one 
Friar Minor Observant. Two Dominican Friars were managers of a print- 
shop. The Third Order Secular of St. Francis was also represented among 
the pre-Reformation printers in the person of Lorenzo dei Vivaldis of 
Mondovi in Italy. With his father Dominicus and his brother Stephanus 
he had issued in print two editions of the Aesopus from 1476 till 1481 
and in 1484 an edition of the “doctrinale” of Alexander de Villedieu in 
company with his brother Stephanus. Finally in 1495 he printed a work 
under his sole name with the colophon: per Laurentium de Vivaldis civem 
Montisregalis ac Tertii Ordinis divi Francisci religiosum (Reichhart, Gott- 
fried, O.S.B. Beitraege zur Inkunabelnkunde, Leipzig, 1895, p. 296 sq.). 
There are good reasons to believe that the greatest of all printers, the in- 
ventor John Gutenberg, died as a Franciscan Tertiary. Likewise there are 
good reasons to believe that there were other Tertiary printers whose names 
unfortunately do not appear on the books and pamphlets and single sheets 
issued from their presses. 


THOMAS MURNER O. CONV. PROMOTOR OF PRINTING 
(1511-1537) 


Friar Thomas Murner O. Conv., famous as satirical poet and antag- 
onist of Luther, promoted the introduction of printing into the two cities 
of Frankfort on the Main and Luzerne in Switzlerland. In September 1511 
he was transferred to Frankfort, where he was to devote his time to the 
instruction of the novices of the Order, to the office of preaching and to 
studies. His brother Beatus followed him to that city and introduced the 
art of printing into that metropolis. However, five men are mentioned in 
the records of the city of Frankfort as having been doing printing of some 
kind from 1474 till 1502 in Frankfort (Consentius, E., Die Typen der 
Inkunabelzeit., Berlin, 1929, pp. 26-27). No works produced by them are 
known and for this reason these printers were no typographers i.e. printers 
with movable type but xylographers i.e., printers from wooden blocks or 
printers of textile goods who also went by the name of printers (Ohly, 
Kurt. Die Proctor-Haeblersche Methode und der Versuch ihrer Widerlegung. 
Berlin, 1931, p. 41 sq.). Accordingly Beatus Murner is regarded as the 
first printer with movable type of Frankfort on the Main. Evidently his 
brother Thomas influenced him to set up a press in that city and, what is 
more, even in the Franciscan monastery. Moritz Sondheim, the best authority 
on the beginning of printing in Frankfort does not hesitate to believe that 
Beatus Murner set up his press in the monastery of the ““Barfuesser’” and 
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did do all his printing there during two years. Nine books were issued from 
the press in that monastery (M. Sondheim. Die aeltester Frankfurter 
Drucke. Frankfurt am Main, 1885, and of the same author: Die Anfaenge 
der Druckkunst in Frankfurt am Main, in: Gutenberg-Festschrift 1925). 

The first book issued from the press of Beatus Murner is a popular 
devotional work in German written te the printer himself and entitled: 
“Voyage out of this miserable vale of tears.’ It enjoyed some popularity 
and passed through two editions in Frankfort and a third one in 1515. To 
enhance its popularity the book was adorned with six large woodcuts. Beatus 
Murner printed in Frankfort four books of his brother Thomas: his ser- 
mons about patience, the celebration of Jewish Easter and the prayers before 
and after meals, both translated from Hebrew into Latin and two German 
editions of the latter book, and the menomic text-book of prosody and 
metrics in two Latin issues. Thomas Murner might have acted also as a 
proofreader of the productions of his brother. 

In July 1513, Thomas Murner was transferred to Strassburg and with 
him Beatus Murner left also and Frankfort remained without any printer 
for ten years. His two brothers Beatus and Sixtus must have died some 
time later and he lost the printers who were ready to print his manifold 
works. In 1518 Thomas Murner states that he had compiled fifty scientific 
books which were still unpublished. When later he did not find a printer 
for his vehement attacks on Luther and the other Reformers, Thomas Murner 
established a printshop of his own at Luzerne in Switzerland in 1523 to 
publish those books. His was the first printing establishment in that city. 
In 1524 Thomas Murner began to print his books in Strassburg but the 
magistrate stopped him in this undertaking. In the course of time he issued 
from his private press no less than fourteen editions of books of polemics 
against the Reformers. Most of these copies were destroyed, so that the 
books from this press are actually very rare (Bohatta, H., Einfuehrung in 
die Buchkunde, Wien, 1928, pp. 112 sq.; Liebenau, Th., Der Franziskaner 
Thomas Murner, Freiburg in Brisgovia, 1913, pp. 209, 262, where a list 
of titles is given). Thomas Murner has the credit of having established 
the second and third printing presses set up by Friars Minor. Belonging 
to the branch of Franciscans who professed the mitigated Rule of St. 
Francis, he was like the Conventuals of Venice not so much hampered by 
the restrictions of the Rule in regard to money. 


ARCHBISHOP JUAN ZUMARRAGA, O.F.M. AND THE 
INTRODUCTION OF PRINTING INTO MEXICO 


“One of the most astonishing facts in the history of printing is that 
in less than a century after the invention, the new craft was being practiced 
on a continent the very existence of which had been unknown fifty years 
earlier. This remarkable enterprise had the hearty encouragement of Zu- 
martraga, the archbishop of Mexico (D. C. McMurtrie. The Book, New 
York, 1937, p. 390). In his Memorial handed to the Council of the Indies 
in 1533 by Zumarraga, we read: “Since it is very useful to have a printing 
office and a paper-mill in Mexico and since several persons are ready to 
emigrate there, provided His Royal Majesty will assist them in the exercise 
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of their act, Your Eminences may graciously arrange this matter.” Thereupon, 
it was decreed that the printer would be granted “free passage and board 
and lodging and receive a certain sum of money from the royal treasury 
to set up a press.’” A printer named Esteban Martin came to settle in Mexico 
City towards the end of 1533 or in 1534 and on September the 5th, 1539, 
he was admitted to citizenship. Since the latter privilege was conferred only 
after a stranger had been residing in the city for some years, Esteban Marin 
must have lived in Mexico for a long time and plied his trade. 


That printing was done in Mexico in 1538, we know for certain from 
a letter of archbishop Zumarraga dated May 6, 1538, in which he complains 
that “little progress can be made in the matter of ee on account of 
the scarcity of paper.” Yet we have no certainty about any book printed 
in that year or earlier. Since the first printer was called to Mexico to print 
smaller books for the instruction of the Indians, Esteban Martin is credited 
with the publication of Toribio de Motolinia, O.F.M., Doctrina Christiana 
en lengua Mexicana, and Juan de Ribas, O.F.M., Doctrina Cristiana en 
lengua Mexicana of 1537, and Escalera Espiritual de S. Juan Climaco 
translated by Juan de Estrada, O.P. The last named book is generally con- 
sidered as the FIRST book printed in Mexico and placed into the year 1535. 
The date is evidently wrong, since the translator finished his work only 
towards the end of 1536. The book was probably never printed, since 
archbishop Zumarraga could not allow that a large book of two hundred 
pages intended only for the instruction of novices be printed, when there 
was a scarcity of paper for printing the small catechisms and educational 
booklets, which were so necessary for the missionary work. We may reason- 
ably believe that Esteban Martin printed during the six years (1534-1539) 
a goodly number of smaller works, for this was the primary reason why 
the archbishop had him sent to Mexico. He belongs to the group of printers 
whose activity is established beyond any doubt but who cannot be credited 
with any particular issue of books. 


On May 6, 1538, archbishop Zumarraga stated that a number of books 
awaited printing but their publication by the press was frustrated by lack 
of paper and other requisites; his own catechism could not be printed for 
the same reason. Therefore he arranged that a second master printer was 
sent from Spain who was backed by larger capital and equipment. This 
second printer arrived in Mexico in the fall of 1539; he was sent by the 
printer Cromberger of Seville to work for his firm. His mame was Juan 
Pablos, an Italian by birth who was to print books in Mexico from 1539 
to 1560. Pablos issued in 1539 Zumarraga’s catechism in Mexican and 
Spanish consisting of twelve printed pages. No copy has come down to us 
but we have a detailed description of the booklet. On December 13, 1540, 
was printed the Manual de Adultos of which only three leaves are existant. 
In 1543 was pe Zumarraga’s small catechism for children and in 1544 
his Doctrina breve, the first book which is preserved in its entirety (repro- 
duced in facsimile by the U. S. Cath. Hist. Society, New York, 1928). 
Up to the year 1546 the archbishop paid all expenses of printing. 

The first issues from the Mexican press were no books but booklets of 
the smallest size, single and double sheets and broadsides. Archbishop 
Zumarraga ordered to be printed first of all four to five thousand Abece- 
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darii. These were booklets or sheets containing the ABC or all letters of 
the alphabet followed by the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed, Ten 
Commandments and the Benedicite and Gratias i.e., prayers before and 
after meals and finally certain other prayers. About 1537 a printer issued 
in London such an abecedarius containing the same pieces as the booklets 
printed for Zumarraga in Mexico and the missionaries in Mexico taught 
the Indians in the same way as they had been taught in their youth to 
learn to read and write first of all the Our Father, the Hail Mary, the Creed 
and the daily prayers. Some of the abecedaries contained a large collection 
of psalms and prayers covering in print from eight to sixteen pages, some 
contained the single pieces, alphabet, Our Father, Hail Mary, Apostles’ 
Creed, meal prayers, etc., on separate printed sheets or two or more on 
double sheets. The abecedaries contained also the profane pieces of elemen- 
tary arithmetic and formulas for confession. All these educational helps 
ore in Mexico are lost, whilst of those printed in Europe a few have 

en saved which were printed many years before a press was set up in 
Mexico. Accordingly, the Biblical prayers Pater and Ave were the first 
printed texts. In the letter of May 6, 1538, Zumarraga writes that scarcity 
of paper “hampers many works which are ready here and of others which 
have to be reprinted’’; he surely refers to the production of those abecedaries 
in these words. At that time Esteban Martin was the sole printer in the 
colony. From Mexico City printing spread to other cities and some time 
after 1563 the Franciscans had established a printing office in their mon- 
astery at Tlaxilulco. Prior to the year 1601, no less than 175 books were 
sig in the colony of Mexico and fully one third of them were written 
y Franciscans. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O. Cap. 


St. Augustine Monastery, 
Pittsburgh 1, Pa. 
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The Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and St. Ignatius of Antioch. Newly 
translated and annotated. By James A. Kleist, S.J., Ph. D. Westminster, 
Maryland: Newman Bookshop, 1946. Pp. vii+162. $2.50. 


Our Holy Father, in his encyclical letter on Sacred Scripture, Divino 
Afflante Spiritu, invites all scholars to make a more thorough study’ of the 
Fathers for a better understanding of Scripture. This invitation can be 
extended to serve other branches of theology. The Fathers, moreover, should 
be read and used more by the priest in his ministry of preaching. The laity, 
too, should be taught to read the Fathers in preference to the other ancient 
classics. We gladly welcome, then, the new enterprise of the editors and 
publisher of Ancient Christian Writers. They are filling a long felt need 
by giving us a reliable Catholic translation in English. 

The first volume contains the Epistles of St. Clement of Rome and 
of St. Ignatius of Antioch. Both these works are ageless classics. Timeless 
though they are, they convey a lesson that is most timely especially in our 
day. They inculcate charity in the bond of peace and life saturated with 
Christ. They pulse with the life blood of Sacred Scripture, especially with 
St. Paul and St. John. 

The distinguished translator of this volume, Father Kleist, needs no 
introduction. He has done a superb job in putting these gems of ancient 
Christianity into readable, modern diction, which makes their message seem 
new and fresh. Father Kleist added two helpful introductions, one to St. 
Clement, the other to St. Ignatius. Forty-three pages of notes, placed in 
the rear of the book, explain the thought, or the choice of words in the 
translation. These notes display sound scholarship; Father Kleist shows 
himself an authority in the Greek language. 

We hope that we are not being fastidious in pointing out a few slips 
in a work that is so scholarly. On page 57 we are told that St. — 
wrote his epistles about 110 A.D., that is, about 15 or 20 years after the 
death of the last Apostle. According to Scripture scholars John died about 
104 A.D.; so only about 6 to 8 years before Ignatius wrote his epistles. 
Again, John wrote the Apocalypse at the end of Domitian’s reign, that is, 
about 96 A.D. Now if we follow the opinion of some of the Fathers that 
the Gospel was written after the Apocalypse, it was written only about 
7 to 14 years before Ignatius’ epistles, not 15 to 20, as is stated on page 
128, note 22. 


In reference to note 4 on page 104, we should like to note that there 
are different endings to the collects in the Roman liturgy; hence it is not 
altogether correct to say that all the collects of the Roman liturgy end 
with “Per Dominum nostrum Jesum Christum.’”’ On page 120, note 10, 
besides saying that the absolute use of ““Name’’ for “name of Christ” refers 
perhaps to Phil. 2, 9, it might havé been added that this absolute use is 
found in Scripture. In III John 7 it is certain, and in Acts 5:41 the better 
MSS have it thus. In James 5:14 the Vatican codex has the absolute use, 
but here the better reading seems to call for the addition of “of the Lord.” 

The editors and publisher ought to be congratulated for the clear type 
and attractive format and good proof reading. Perhaps some readers ould 
want captions before the various sections of the Epistles. At times it is 
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difficult to get an apt caption, especially in epistles; but if judiciously 
chosen, captions ate a great aid in reading ancient works. 

The first volume of Ancient Christian Writers has set a high standard. 
We are sure all, laity as well as Religious and clergy, will welcome it. 
All can read it with pleasure and profit. 


Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 
Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C, 


Bibliography of English Translations From Medieval Sources. Number 
XXXIX of the Records of Civilization Sources and Studies, Austin 
P. Evans, Editor. By Clarissa P. Farrar and Austin P. Evans. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. xii+534. $7.50. 


The present bibliography certainly obviates a need felt by many working 
in the field of Medieval studies. The arrangement follows the alphabetical 
order, each item being numbered for the sake of cross reference and back- 
reference from a supplementary index at the end. Altogether 3,839 transla- 
tions have been listed. The medieval sources taken into consideration in 
this Bibliography include every literary source composed “during the period 
from Constantine the Great to the year 1500 within an area roughly in- 
clusive of Europe, northern Africa and western Asia.’ Hence translations 
from other languages than Latin have also found a place in this bibliography. 
On the other hand, the compilers have not adhered too rigorously to this 
rough delimitation of their field. And that with good reason, since their 
main aim was to provide students of European culture during the Middle 
Ages with a working tool. 

Translations of “official papers — documents as distinct from literary 
sources” —,have been mostly excluded from this bibliography, since they 
have been or will be published elsewhere. But, here again, the compilers 
using sound judgment have agreed to important exceptions: “While ex- 
cluding translations of the great body of the Roman and Byzantine codes 
and of English law, we have included, on the basis of their interest for 
the general history of civilization, the translations of early Germanic law 
and the commercial codes, such as the Visigothic code, the laws of Oléron 
and Wisby, and the Consulate of the Sea.” Besides the exceptions men- 
tioned, it was the aim of the compilers to list every translation of more 
than a few pages and also their various editions in this bibliography. 

And the result? After a coursory perusal of this vast bibliography and 
occasional checking of the reliability of the information we cannot but 

y our highest admiration for the sound work achieved by the compilers. 
Meir work of fifteen years (the bibliography closes with the year 1942) 
will prove to be indispensable to medieval students. Many translations 
concerning the works of or about Franciscans are listed under the names 
of: Antonio da Padova, Roger Bacon, Bartholomaeus Anglicus, Benedict 
the Pole, Bernardino da Siena, Bonaventura, Catarina da Bologna, Clara of 
Assisi, David von Augsburg, Francesco d’Assisi, Giovanni di Plano Car- 

ini, (Grosseteste), Jacopone da Todi, Jordanus of Giano, Ramo Lull, 
William Ockham, Odorico da Pordenone, Luca Paccioli, John Peckham, 
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Willem van Ruysbroek, Salimbene, Thomas of Eccleston, and probably 
others which escaped our attention in surveying this wealth of information. 
Brief notes about the authenticity of certain works and of other details 
are quite often added. 

We recommend this bibliography to all our libraries. 

PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 

Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 


The Capuchin Annual 1943-1946. Edited by Father Senan, O.F.M. Cap. 
Dublin, 2 Capel Street. Pp. 512, $2.50. 


This double number of the already famous annuals follows its fifteen 
predecessors in form and style. Its contents presents a great variety of 
essays and poems. Tales, stories, biographies, recollections, travelogues, 
history, music, song, art and folklore follow each other in stately procession, 
giving an idea of the rich Irish culture of the past and present. Not all 
contributions are of the same merit, but all are of a very good literary 
quality. A few of the prose and poems are in the Gaelic language; the 
rest is English. All speak from the heart of the Irish nation. The volume 
is profusely illustrated with half-tones, art prints, color plates and very 
numerous fine and amusing silhouettes. Although advertisements cover 
about one third of the pages in front and in the back, each of these pages 
has at least something of interest to the reader. The large number of com- 
mercial, industrial, financial and educational publicity as well as the long 
list of patrons shows that the combined Irish forces are behind the purpose 
of the annual. This purpose is to promote Gaelic art and culture in all 
branches. To this cause, the Capuchin Annual is a worthwhile contribution. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 
Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York. 


Der Christusritter aus Assisi. By Dr. P. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. Cap., Titular- 
bischof von Gera. Zuerich-Altstetten: B. Goetschmann, 1941, Pp. 165. 


Although this review is belated on account of the war conditions, the 
small volume under consideration deserves attention on account of its 
valuable viewpoint. The venerable author offers it as a “supplement and 
illustration” of his more pretentious work, The Ideals of St. Francis. He 
disclaims any originality in the title, Christ's Paladin of Assisi, for, as he 
states, the oldest biographers already used it. At first blush St. Francis 
might seem far removed from the knighthood we know, but the author 
proves him to have been a true Paladin of Christ and develops his theme 
without undue stress from all the sources at his disposal. Under the aspect 
of knighthood Francis rises up before us to majestic stature. 

In the first part of the book the emergence and development of this 
knighthood is traced. Six chapters show the true meaning of knighthood, 
Francis between cloth and sword, the probation of the candidate, the final 
choice between liege-lord and vassal, the consecration to knighthood, and 
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the knightly wooing of the bride, Lady Poverty. The second part of the 
book demonstrates the probation of this Paladin of Christ. He is shown 
in his feudal service, as the harold of the Great King, in the service of 
the liege-lord, in his knightly love of Lady Poverty, and as the troubadour 
and minstrel of God. ‘‘He began as a disciple of the ‘cheerful science’; he 
ended as a troubadour and minstrel of God. ‘Mortem cantando suscepit.’ 
In the life of this Paladin of Christ there is nothing more knightly than 
his death.” 

Baumhauer has illustrated the book with a beautiful colored frontis- 
piece of St. Francis. Almost immediately after its appearance, the Swiss 
Capuchin Father Paul-Marie translated this little volume into French under 
the title Chevalier du Christ au Pays d’ Assisie. It would be a real labor of 
love for some friar to do it into English, so that this Paladin of Christ 
might be even better known in our country. 

THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


According to the Pattern. The story of Dr. Agnes McLaren and the Society 
of Catholic Medical Missionaries. By Katherine Burton. New York- 
Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co., Inc. 1946. Pp. 242. Bibliography 
and Index. 


Mission for Samaritans. A Survey of Achievements and Opportunities in 
the Field of Catholic Medical Missions. By Anna Dengel, M.D., 
Superior of the Society of Catholic Medical Missionaries. With a 
forword by the Rt. Rev. John M. Cooper, Ph.D., $.T.D. Milwaukee: 
The Bruce Publishing Company, 1945. Pp. VII plus 121. Ill. Bib- 
liography and Index. 


These two books published in short succession supplement each other. 
The first, written by the skilled hand of Katherine Burton, is the story of 
the origins of Catholic Medical Missions, a contemporary movement in 
Catholic mission life which is at once modern and urgently needed. The 
book begins with the life of Agnes McLaren, a Scottish Presbyterian girl, 
who wanted to be a woman-doctor in a time when only men were admitted 
to that profession. In France she earned her degree and eventually became 
a Catholic. After many years of service to the sick, especially the poor, she 
became enthused over the ideal of erecting a mission hospital for the 
suffering women of India. Realizing that only a religious community of 
trained doctors and nurses could ensure the success of her project, she 
worked with astounding zeal and perseverance in persuading the Holy See 
to permit religious to engage in surgery and obstetrics. But unfortunately 
she died before her ideals materialized. 

However, her dream came true “according to the pattern’. Anna 
Dengel, a Tirolese girl who had studied medicine in Ireland, became the 
foundress and the soul of a religious society of women intent on devoting 
their lives and medical skill to the extension of Christ’s kingdom in foreign 
lands. Inspiring and vivid, the story does not lack its sense of humor. 
It is primarily intended for the average reader. Nevertheless, as a source- 
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book on the origins of modern Catholic medical missions it has per- 
manent value. 

Mission for Samaritans, written by Dr. Anna Dengel herself, aspires 
to be something more than a mission story. Perhaps it is correct to say that 
it is the first Catholic world survey on medical missions. As such it is a 
definite contribution to Catholic missiology. 


In the beginning the book explains the nature of Medical Missions. 
Then follows a brief outline of Catholic medical mission work in past 
centuries, and a discussion of Catholic and Protestant Medical Missions 
in the twentieth century. What Dr. Dengel has to say on the development 
of Catholic medical missions corresponds closely to the description given 
by Mrs. Burton, except that Dr. Dengel gives credit also to Dr. Margaret 
Lamont, another Scottish convert, who in her writings vigorously pleaded 
for the cause of Catholic medical missions. Protestant efforts are duly 
recognized by the author, and rightly so, for, they inspired Catholics along 
similar lines. 

The latter part of the book is a survey of Catholic medical work in 
mission fields all over the world, covering both the past and the present. 
As this survey is the first attempt it is bound to have its shortcomings, 
but it is a challenge for more detailed research in this interesting phase of 
Catholic mission history. 


The following additions and corrections are offered in the hope that 
they may be of use for further studies. As far as China is concerned, the 
Franciscans did not, as is said, come on the scene in China in 1731, working 
in Northern Hupeh. Northern Hupeh, at that time, was a mission of the 
French Jesuits, and the Franciscans entered Hupeh not before 1838 when 
Msgr. Giuseppe Rizzolati, O.F.M., became Vicar Apostolic of Hupeh and 
Hunan. The Franciscans, however, besides being the only Catholic mission- 
aries in China during the Middle Ages, settled in Macao, China, as early 
as 1580. By 1700 they had missions in the provinces of Kuangtung, Kiangsi, 
Fukien, Nanking, Shantung and Shensi. The Spanish Franciscans of the 
Philippine Province were surprisingly conscious of the importance of 
medical work for the propagation of the Faith. By 1678, they had a hos- 
pital in Canton. About the same time, Father Juan de S. Frutos, O.F.M. 
founded a leper colony which might well be the first in China under 
Christian auspices. Father Pedro de la Pifituela wrote a Chinese treatise on 
minerals and plants probably in order to spread Western medical kno 
among the Chinese. Franciscan lay brothers trained in medicine assisted the 
Fathers in drawing souls to Christ. In 1732, the physician Brother Antonio 
de la Concepcién is mentioned by a Chinese official as having great influence 
among the people in Canton. Some years ago, the late Fr. Severiano, Alco- 
bendas, O.F.M., published a very valuable and extensive study on these 
“religiosos medico-cirujanos” who worked not only in China, but also in 
the Philippines, in Japan and in Indo-China as well. (Cf. Archivo Ibero- 
americano, 1931-1934). The Italian Franciscan missionaries likewise saw 
the importance of medical charity for the missions. Particularly during the 
persecution times of the early eighteenth century, they made use of native 
pharmacists who were probably far superior to the old-fashioned quacks 
of the Taoist tradition. 
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But if all this is said, it remains true that “though all these under- 
takings were zealously and unselfishly carried on for the welfare of the 
people, a fully qualified personnel of trained medical workers was for a 
long time the exception in Catholic missions.” 

A few spelling mistakes, particularly of foreign names, should be 
corrected, e.g. Paul Hsii, Cambaluc, Ssu-ma Ch’ien, Chou dynasty, etc. 
The name Jean Terrence, S.J., should be changed to Johannes Terrentius, 
the family name being the latinized form of the German name Schreck. 

These critical remarks, however, detract nothing from the value of 
the book. In fact, both books deserve a wide circulation, and are a fine 
contribution to our literature on the missions. 


BERNWARD WILLEKE, O.F.M. 
Mt. St. Sepulchre, 
Washington, D.C. 


General und Erzbischof P. Bernard Christen von Andermatt (1837-1909) 
und die Erneuerung des Kapuzinerordens. By P. Hilarin Felder, O.F.M. 
Cap., Titularbischof von Gera. Schwyz: Drittordens-Zentrale, 1943. 
Pp. xvit-436. 


From the havoc wrought in the religious communities of the nineteenth 
century by persecutions and suppressions the Capuchin order did not 
emerge unscathed. In many places of Italy, Spain, France, and Germany, 
where the order had flourished in earlier years, it seemed shattered almost 
beyond the hope of repair. Into the midst of this distressing situation the 
Swiss Capuchin Father Bernard Christen of Andermatt was thrust as the 
minister general. During his long term of office (1884-1908), he restored 
order into this chaos, and the author does not hesitate to call him the 
second founder and pattern of the Capuchin order. This is the story told 
in this volume from original sources by the very competent Capuchin 
Bishop Hilarin Felder, who had personal experience of many events 
narrated in this book. 

After eight chapters on the early life of Father Bernard, the author 
launches into a description of his work as minister general. He tells the 
story without bias, bitterness, or unnecessary laudation. Reform was carried 
on in the curia generalizia and the disorganized provinces. One of the 
important factors in preserving unity was the founding of the Amalecta. 
The renewal of spirit was based on the carefully revised ordinances of the 
general chapters and the insistence on their observance. Upon taking office, 
Father Bernard found the missions practically separated from the order 
and only 379 isolated Capuchins laboring in them. At the end of his term 
the number of Capuchin missionaries had grown to 914 priests and lay 
brothers in 36 mission districts. They were now directly dependent on the 
minister general, under the guidance of the Sacred Congregation of Prop- 
aganda, and the mission districts were confided to individual provinces of 
the order. This re-awakening and progress must be ascribed principally to 
the interest and indefatigable zeal of the minister general. 

The renewal of spirit in the order was accomplished through the 
lengthy and careful personal visitations of the provinces by Father Bernard. 
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These journeys, their findings and their results, are described in nine chap- 
ters. The two next chapters are devoted to the zeal of the minister general 
for regular observance and pastoral work, and to his promotion of studies 
and the apostolate of the pen among his brethren. He himself was the 
author of an exquisite life of St. Francis, and he began, but could not 
complete, a life of St. Clare as a companion volume. In his opinion regular 
observance could not be attained unless the friars were intent on performing 
their duty as preachers and in the confessional. In order that this might be 
accomplished adequately, he realized that studies had to be promoted. He 
insisted particularly on a reorganization and expansion of the seraphic 
minor seminaries. He watched carefully over the major seminaries. He was 
anxious to put the crowning seal of a university upon the studies of the 
order, even though he could not find the means to climb to this pinnacle. 

After his long term in office, Father Bernard was made titular arch- 
bishop of Stauropolis. He did not live long to enjoy the honor bestowed 
upon him by the Holy See, for he died the next year in his beloved 
Switzerland worn out by the many years of sustained effort for the benefit 
of the order he revered. His characteristic traits are summed up by the 
author as follows: ‘‘a gigantic capability for work with a never weakening 
endurance; a keen mind and an iron energy; a practical feeling and talent 
for organization; good common sense and Bat ines in difficult decisions 
and enterprises; a glowing zeal and self-sacrifice in promoting regular 
observance, studies, the home apostolate, and the foreign missions; courage 
and patience in trials and sufferings unto death.” 

In writing this biography the venerable author has performed a difficult 
task judiciously and thoroughly. He has placed the subject of his sketch 
in the proper setting of the times. He has obliged the interested reader 
with many photographs. He has lightened the task of reference by a three- 
fold index. He has given us as scientific and human a work as would be 
expected from this Franciscan author and experienced ‘professor at the 
university of Freiburg in Switzerland. 


THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


Mother of Carmel: A Portrait of St. Theresa of Jesus. By E. Allison Peers. 
New York: Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1946, Pp. xii+220. $2.50. 


In the field of biography two divergent schools can be admitted: the 
one making use of the elaborately documented and scientific method, the 
other being identified with the interpretive and subjectively creative form 
initiated by Lytton Strachey and popularized in our own day. Mr. Peers’ 
book appears to strike a happy medium between these two methods. While 
aiming at interesting and instructing his reader without burying him in a 
mass of historical detail, he admits that he follows his own chronology 
“without attempting to justify it in any detail.”” However, he offers sufficient 
quotation and factual information to save his writing from being classed 
as fictionalized biography. 

The author makes it clear that he does not treat his subject’s writings 
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exhaustively but extracts traits sufficient to accumulate material for a finally 
complete picture of St. Theresa. He declares that he is presenting “‘only a 
simple biographical sketch, and not a treatise.” 

With these acknowledgements on the part of the author in mind, the 
reader should not look for a definitive history of the Spanish mystic in this 
book. Mr. Peers, in speaking of St. Theresa as a writer, offers a valuable 
piece of advice for the literary critic when he says: “We must always judge 
a book... in relation to its author’s aim.” 


That we find here an adequate biographical sketch of the subject is 
apparent. To attempt a sketch of any kind an artist must be in sympathy 
with and understand his subject to a fairly large degree. 


The humanity and sociability of the Saint appear on almost every page. 
She is revealed as one who always has the best interests of her fellow 
sisters in mind. Her genuine helpfulness is shown to be a direct result of 
a “sanctified common sense.” Actives in the spiritual life are encouraged 
to do what they can, and preserve humility of heart. In speaking of the 
truly humble servant, St. Theresa says: “I would much rather be like her 
than like some contemplatives.” 

Humor was a constant companion of this great Carmelite. Despite her 
multitudinous trials and sufferings, it is recorded that she ‘could laugh very 
readily and gaily.” She was the life and soul at every gathering of the 
members of her community. She once told a friend that she disliked 
“gloomy Pee and wished to be delivered from “frowning saints.” 

It would be impossible, even in a cursory review, to overlook the 
author’s frequent references to St. Theresa's advice on the science of con- 
templative prayer. Because she so thoroughly understood the states of prayer 
of which she speaks, she can reduce them to the language and comprehension 
of her readers. She is so simple and direct in what she has to say that 
there can be little doubt as to her meaning. Her images and examples are 
compelling and forceful, and she could combine the freedom required in 
writing on mystical subjects with an attention to method which goes hardly 
unsurpassed. 

Mr. Peers’ brief outline of the Interior Castle is one which strikes the 
readet’s interest and invites him to examine this classical treatise on mys- 
ticism. It may be said that he generally achieves this end throughout his 
book. If it might encourage others to examine the masterful writings of 
the incomparable St. Theresa, its author should count his work well re- 
warded. 

Touching upon the Saint as a writer in one of the most interesting 
chapters, the author declares the secret of her literary style as well as of 
her sanctity to be that: “She was just herself’. Did not Buffon say: “Le 
style est I’homme méme’’? So well does her personality reflect itself in her 
writings that her vigor, virility, wit and charm come to life in her books. 
Although she writes abundantly, she is never wordy. At her best she prac- 
tices terseness in a very high degree. 

The concluding chapter, ‘Teresa the Saint’, puts in the final strokes 
of the artist’s sketch. He shows how Teresa, beginning at the bottom of 
spiritual experiences, marches steadily onward and upward, remaining no 
little time on the plain, and reaching at last the beautiful heights of 
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sanctity. He indicates that she is a Saint who can easily be approached 
through her attractive personality. Who can not be won over by her utter 
simplicity, deep sincerity and hatred of every kind of pretensiousness ? 
How truly St. Teresa can be called “Mother of Carmel”! Her own 
nuns called her “Our holy mother” in her own day. She can well be called 
Mother by all today who are concerned with their own advance in prayer 
and seek for her guidance! 
VIANNEY THIBEDEAU, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


Os Protomartires do Brasil. By Frei Odulfo, O.F.M. Reprint from Revista 
Eclesiastica Brasileira, V, 3, September, 1945. Pp. 568-591. 


This article by Friar Odulfo gives a critical evaluation of the historical 
sources concerning the martyrdom of the protomartyrs of Brazil. Prior to 
the year 1550 there is absolute silence regarding this martyrdom in the 
civil and ecclesiastical histories of the country. Jesuit Fathers make mention 
of it in their relations of 1550, 1584, and about 1592. The Franciscan 
sources mention it the first time only as late as 1621. Yet the martyrdom 
is established beyond a shadow of doubt. The martyrs were two Franciscan 
friars of Portuguese nationality, but their names are unknown. They were 
put to death by Tupiniquin Indians at Porto Seguro on the coast of Brazil, 
but the exact date is not known. Friar Odulfo rejects the dates assigned 
by modern historians to this tragic event, namely, arrival in Brazil in 1503, 
and martyrdom in 1505. He holds that the martyrdom did not occur prior 
to 1516, and not later than 1521. This belated date robs the Brazilian 
martyrs of the honor of protomartyrs of ALL America. At any event, Friar 
Odulfo has conclusively proved that the date 1505, accepted by Friar 
M. A. Habig (Heroes of the Cross, revised edition, Paterson, pp. 24 
et seq.) and others, is now untenable (pp. 582-587). 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Augustine’s Friary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


HISTORIA das Missoes Orientais do Uruguai. Publicagoes do Patriménio 
Histérico e Artistico Nacional, N. 9. By Aurélio Porto. Rio de Ja- 
neiro: Imprensa Nacional, 1943. Pp. ix+621. 


This imposing book is the first of two volumes which purport to 
treat of the subjects: I. Jesuit Civilization in the missions of Eastern Uru- 
guay (the present volume), and II. Jesuit Art monuments in the same 
territory. The initial purpose of the author was to write a modest study on 
art in the Jesuit civilization of the missions. But he found, as he says in 
the books introduction, that “without a previous study of the ‘civilizacdo 
Jesuitica’ which flourished in the missions of eastern Uruguay, and of its 
connection with the founding of Rio Grande do Sul, it would be difficult 
to comprehend the Jesuit colonial art.” (p. vii) 

In this first volume, the author gives us a fairly comprehensive history 
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of the missions in question, treating in order, the coming of the Jesuits 
to Brazil and Paraguay, the Jesuit reductions of Rio Grande do Sul, Uru- 
guay and Tape, and the Paulista expeditions to the south (Part I). 

Part II treats of the economic-political antecedents of the founding of 
the Seven Peoples, sketching the origin of the mission economy and the 
part played by the Jesuits in Portugueze expansion in the Rio de la 
Plata area. 

Part III is concerned with the history of the Spanish Jesuit missions 
sta Cia so-called Seven Peoples or Indian tribes in the eastern Uruguayan 
area, beginning with their founding and ending with their extinction after 
the Indians of these seven missions had defied the terms of the Treaty of 
Limits (Tratado dos Limites, generally called Treaty of Madrid in English), 
which placed them under Portugueze rule. 

Doctor Porto relies mostly on published works for his material, but 
he makes at times good use of the manuscript section of the National 
Library at Rio de Janeiro, most particularly of the extensive ‘‘Colecao de 
Angelis,” which the Brazilian government acquired from the historian 
Pedro de Angelis. This collection contains thousands of rare codices and 
documents of the early history of Paraguay, La Plata and, indeed, of all 
South America, including many reports and documents on the missions. 

With the help of these documents, the author goes into detail about 
each mission founded in the area of present-day Uruguay. The story of 
the war which followed the iniquitous Treaty of Madrid in 1750 is told 
with all vividness. Dr. Porto cannot help but sympathize with the Jesuits 
and their Indian charges in their plight. He exonerates the Jesuits from 
blame for the Indian rebellion of that period. 

The book includes two graphs, giving pertinent statistics on the Seven 
Peoples during and after colonial times. 

This work is Number 9 of a series of works of various types, published 
irregularly by the Brazilian Ministry of Education and Health and the 
National Bureau of Historical and Artistic Remains (Servicgo do Patriménio 
Histérico e Artistico Nacional). 

The projected second volume, dealing with the architectural ruins of 
the Jesuit Missions of eastern Uruguay, has not, to my knowledge, appeared 
as yet. If it adheres to the high standards set by the author in his first 
volume, it will be welcomed by all those interested in the colonial mission 
history of South America. 

Matuiss C. KIEMEN, O.F.M. 
St. Joseph's Seminary, 
Teutopolis, Illinois. 


San Francisco de Asis, Patrono Universal de la Accion Catolica. By Augustin 
Baez, O.F.M. y Dr. J. M. Nunez Ponte. Buenos Aires: 1945. Pp. 299. 


The work of these two scholars fills a gap in the ever growing literature 
on Catholic Action. They present St. Francis of Assisi in a new light as 
heavenly patron of Catholic Action. 

Friar Baez points out that the ideas of St. Francis have continued to 
inspite men during seven centuries. In his life he established a perfect 
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equilibrium between internal and external activity. From the illusions of 
his youth he turned to God through contact with the Mystical Body of 
Christ in the lepers. Imitation of the life of the Savior created the Fran- 
ciscan Apostolate with its crowning stimulus in Franciscan poverty. Like 
Christ he progressed from a personal to a corporate apostolate by inspiring 
disciples to associate themselves with him and by preaching through exam- 
ple. To extend the influence of the friars, St. Francis founded an auxiliary 
apostolate in the Third Order, which for seven hundred years has been the 
living realization of Catholic Action by its universal appeal of brotherly 
love, by its force of interior life and exterior good example, and by its 
adaptation to the needs of the times. In the chapter on Franciscan inspiration 
of modern Catholic Action, Friar Baez stresses the “kingly priesthood” of 
the laity, and maintains that the Third Order is today what it was in the 
Middle Ages. The work concludes with a description of St. Francis as the 
leader of Catholic Action and of the Franciscan Spirit. 

Dr. J. M. Nunez. Ponte considers St. Francis (pp. 185-298) as an 
example of Catholic Action in his love of nature, in his support of the 
Church, in his service to God and neighbor, in his crusade for Christ, in 
his restoration of the evangelic spirit, and in his triumphant actuality of 
our times. “The world,” concludes Dr. Ponte, ‘‘will gain its ce and 
prosperity not from politicians but from the intervention of a saint. 
Napoleon once remarked while contemplating a picture of St. Francis of 
Assisi: “This saint has gained a greater empire with his girdle than I with 
my sword.’” 

The authors have succeeded to place into the hands of the apostles of 
Catholic Action a book which brings to mind the leading principles that 
for seven hundred years have inspired the great Tertiaries to carry PAX 
ET BONUM into the great brotherhood of mankind. Their work is of 
such a high class of excellence that even the most carping critic will not 
find any cause for censure. 

JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
St. Augustine’s Friary, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Les Louanges a Marie d’aprés S. Antoine de Padoue, le Docteur Evangé- 
lique. Traduction et Adaptation. By Ferdinand Coiteux, O.F.M. Mon- 
treal: Editions Franciscaines, 2080 rue Dorchester Ouest, 1946. Two 
volumes in small octavo. Vol. I, Pp. 142; Vol. II, Pp. 140. 


Ever since, and even before, Pope Pius XII, now gloriously reigning, 
pronounced St. Anthony of Padua a Doctor of the Church Universal, books, 
pamphlets and discourses in his honor have appeared in ever imcreasing 
numbers in every Catholic country of the world. And rightly so; for, if 
until now the Saint’s beautiful doctrines have remained almost like “a light 
under a bushel”, with the papal declaration Franciscan students have begun 
searching deeper and deeper into his sermons — the font of his theology — 
to detect the reasons which prompted the Holy Father to style him officially 
the “Evangelical Doctor’. Particularly beautiful is St. Anthony’s Mariology. 
It is like a continuous commentary on his Anthonian Litany of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, the Mother of God. His sermons on her Nativity, the Annun- 
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ciation, the Purification and the Assumption are replete with Scriptural 
applications of the texts of the Old and New Testaments; with accommoda- 
tion of biblical personages; and with metaphorical figures of speech taken 
especially from the Canticle of Canticles. He compares Mary to Eve, Judith, 
Esther, Jahel, and the Mother of Solomon. He calls Mary the morning star, 
the root of Jesse, a silvery moon in the fulness of its nocturnal glory; the 
splendor, the purity, the whiteness, and, through the Holy Spirit, the ardor 
of the sun; She is like the dew on a desert rock; like a gentle shower 
fruitifying the arid soil; like a refreshing breeze on a hot summer day; 
she is a lily in the fields, an olive from which the rarest oil is pressed, the 
perfume of the cedars of Libanon, the glory of the rainbow, etc. 

‘All these Anthonian and Biblical figures of speech formed the subjects 
of fifteen radio talks delivered by the author on the Canadian Radio Sta- 
tion CKAC during the years 1944-1946. (A third series is in progress). 
These talks are beautifully done and must have instilled into the hearts of 
the hearers especially the sick and shut-in a greater love for Mary, the 
Immaculate Mother of God and in their minds and greater esteem for the 
Evangelical Doctor. While congratulating Father Coiteux on his excellent 
radio talks, and the publication thereof, we earnestly hope that in the 
future he will find both the time and the opportunity to tate jo St. An- 
thony’s doctrines on the Holy Name of Jesus and on His Sacred Heart; 
on Mary’s Maternity and Assumption; on Peter’s Primacy and Infallibility 
as outlined especially by that great exponent of Anthonian theology, Rev. 
Diomede Scaramuzzi, O.F.M. in his La Figura Intelletuale di San Antonio 
di Padova, which was considered of such importance as to have been in- 
corporated into the official Acts of the Process of the declaration of St. 
Anthony as a Doctor of the Church by the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
None of the Fathers of the Church, among whom St. Anthony now takes 
his place, has developed the themes mentioned more forcibly, more beauti- 
fully. His course is secure because founded on such illustrious predecessors 
of his as St. Bernard, St. Gregory the Great, and especially St. Augustine. 
In fact because he was so well versed with the Sacred Scriptures he has 
rightly been called by Pope Gregory IX the ‘‘Ark of the Testament” and 
by the author of the Legenda Prima the “‘pen of the Holy Spirit’” — calamus 
ille sancti Spiritus lingua ipsius. (Chapter VIII, no. 7). 


RAPHAEL M. HuBeEr, O.F.M. Conv. 
St. Bonaventure Convent, 
Washington, D.C. 


The Sikhs. By John Clark Archer. Princeton, N.J.: The Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. Pp. xit353. $3.75. 


This well-made book bears the sub-title ““A Study in Comparative 
Religion”. The main religions compared with sikhism are Hinduism, Mo- 
hammedanism and Christianity in general. The author was a professor in 
several colleges in India and acquired by long residence and research the 
knowledge of languages and original sources necessary for a work like 
the present. There is no bibliography attached to the volume, but to judge 
from the numerous notes, it seems to be the first study on this special 
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subject published. The author himself gives a descriptive outline of the 
contents of the book in the preface. The first and second chapters describe 
the Sikhs of Northern India and point out some influential facts con- 
tributing to the origin of their particular religion. The third and including 
the fifth chapter continue with chapter VII to Chapter XI, the history of 
the movement. Chapter VI contains the religious teaching of Nanak the 
founder in the form of a psalm. The last chapter constitutes a view of 
the future rdle the sikhs may play in the reconstruction of India. Twelve 
pictures accompany the text which is followed by an indispensable Glossary 
and a good topical Index. 

Five hundred years after the invasion of India by the Mohammedans, 
Nanak a Hindu, felt the urge (around 1500) to reconcile Hinduism with 
Mohammedanism in order to reduce the enimity between these two mono- 
theistic sects. His ideas did not work as it was intended. Hindus of lower 
caste married with Moslems and in the course of time, the Sikhs whilst 
retaining their religious ideas became a more closely knit but martial 
gtoup, which cannot be overlooked in the present Indian upheavals. 

Owing to the fact that Nanak and the hierarchy which followed him 
did not law down a system of religion and morals, it is difficult to give a 
clear mental picture of the sect. The author confines himself to stating 
isolated principles gathered from various religious sources including the 
Bible _ describes the way of life, devotions and cult of the present day 
Sikhs. The book is hard to read and difficult to review. 

The concluding chapter is the most interesting from a religious point 
of view. It summarizes the leading principles, the character and strength 
of Sikhism and compares it with Christianity in the Panjab. The study is 
of value to the specialist and in a minor degree to missionaries, who will 
find some points of contact helpful to the spread of the Gospel. The 
progress of Christianity has been slow in this part of India and the author 
is right by pointing out that the foreign aspect of Christianity is the 
greatest obstacle to mass conversions. The Church has recognized this fact 
and is seriously endeavoring to form an indigenous exterior in the shortest 
possible time. With the other five conclusions the author draws at the end 
of the study (p. 334) some readers might not agree. 


KILIAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 
Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York. 
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OCKHAM, BURIDAN, 
AND NICHOLAS OF AUTRECOURT 


The Parisian Statutes of 1339 and 1340 


I. Ockhamism at Paris: the Problem 


In the Chartularium Universitatis Parisiensis, under the dates 
September 25th, 1339, and December 29th, 1340, we find two 
statutes of the Faculty of Arts which are described as defense 
measures against the incursion of Ockhamist teachings into the 
Parisian university. The first of these statutes, while not condemn- 
ing any doctrines, prohibits the ‘dogmatizing’” of the teachings 
of William of Ockham, on the ground that his writings had not 
been authorized as admitted texts, and had not been examined 
for possible errors. The statute of 1340, on the other hand, expli- 
citly condemns certain statements and practices, but dees not 
attribute them to Ockham’s doctrine or method. Nevertheless this 
decree dees mention Ockham’s name in a final paragraph, stating 
that the provisions of the previous year’s statute are to remain 
in force.? 

Does this statement mean that the statute of 1340, like that 
of the previous year, was aimed at doctrines stemming from 
William of Ockham? The historians of medizval philosophy have 
so interpreted it, and have been led thereby to the conclusion that 
the whole series of doctrinal condemnations of the following 
decade, specifically envisaging the teachings of Nicholas of Autre- 
court and of John of Mirecourt, were anti-Ockhamist measures. 
On the assumption that the 1340 statute was aimed at Ockhamism, 
this conclusion is prima facie plausible, because it can be shown 
that at least one of the statements reproved by the 1340 statute 


1. Chartularium universitatis Parisiensis, ed. by Denifle-Chatelain, Vol. UH, 
Paris 1891, No. 1042, pp. 505-7: “Si quis autem contra premissa vel aliquod 
premissarum attemptare presumpserit, a nostro consortio ex nunc prout ex tunc 
resecamus et privamus, resecatum et privatum haberi volumus, salvis in omnibus que 
de doctrina Guillelmi dicti Ockam alias statuimus, que in omnibus et per omnia 
volumus roboris habere firmitatem.” 
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had been made by Nicholas of Autrecourt, who in turn was the 
object of an official condemnation issued in 1346, his books being 
burned in Paris in 1347.” 

The characterization of Nicholas of Autrecourt as an Ockha- 
mist thus seems to find historical justification in the connection 
between the measures taken against Nicholas in 1340, 1346, and 
1347, on the one hand, and the statute of 1339 on the other, 
which forbade the “dogmatizing” of Ockham’s doctrines. This 
connection itself, however, rests entirely on the assumption that 
the last sentence of the 1340 statute, which calls attention to the 
fact that the previous year’s statute is still in force, justifies the 
conclusion that the 1340 statute was itself directed against Ockha- 
mist teachings. Since this assumption is by no means necessitated 
by the wording of the 1340 statute, and leads moreover to strange 
paradoxes when we attempt to account for other definite historical 
facts, it seems worth while to examine the relevant evidence in 
the case, and to consider the possibility of a totally different signi- 
ficance which can be ascribed to the final sentence of the 1340 
statute. 

Such an examination is of considerable importance for our 
understanding of the history and influence of Ockham’s philoso- 
phical ideas and methods. If the scepticism of Nicholas of Autre- 
court was the consequence and fruit of the doctrines of Ockham 
as a matter of historical fact and not merely as a theory of philo- 
sophical interpretation, the characterization of Ockham’s doctrine 
as a destructive and corrosive force in late medieval philosophy 
can lay claim to a foundation in the facts of history. It then 


2. Cf. J. Lappe, “Nicolaus von Autrecourt,” in Beitrége zur Geschichte der 
Philosophie des Mittelalters, ed. Clemens Baecumker, vol. VI, fasc. 2, Miinster 1908, 
pp. 1-3. Also B. Geyer, in Ueberwegs Grundriss der Geschichte der Philosophie, 
vol. II, Berlin 1928, pp. 589-90, who links together the statutes of 1339-40 with 
the condemnations of Nicholas of Autrecourt and John of Mirecourt, as follows: 
“Paris und seine Universitat bildeten einen Hauptherd fiir die ockhamistischen 
Neuerungen. Dies lassen schon die oben erwahnten Verurteilungen der Jahre 1339 
und 1340 erkennen... Ein noch grelleres Licht auf den miachtigen Einfluss Ockhams, 
seiner Lehren und insbesondere seiner kritischen Tendenzen in Paris werfen die 1346 
und 1347 verurteilten Satze, die Nicolaus von Autrecourt und Johannes von Mire- 
court zu Urhebern haben.” A similar view is given by M. De Wulf, History of 
Mediaeval Philosophy, trans]. from Sth French ed., N. Y. 1926, vol. 2, pp. 190-1. 

3. For such a criticism, cf. Anton C. Pegis, “Concerning William of Ockham, 
in Traditio II (1944), pp. 465-480. Also Etienne Gilson, “The Unity of Philoso- 
phical Experience,’ N. Y. 1937, ch. 3, pp. 61-91. 
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becomes necessary to find an explanation for the fact that a group 
of influential and constructive thinkers, John Buridan, Nicholas 
Oresme, Albert of Saxony, John Gerson, and Peter d’Ailly, have 
always been regarded as “nominalists’ and of the Ockhamist 
school. This paradox is revealed in a concrete historical problem 
connected with the statute of 1340. John Buridan, who was rector 
of the University in that year, signed this statute which we know 
to have been directed, at least in part, against Nicholas of Autre- 
court. Who, then, was the Ockhamist? Was it Nicholas, the 
destroyer and sceptic, against whom the statute was directed? Or 
was it Buridan, the defender of natural knowledge and initiator 
of a fruitful and stable period of scientific progress at Paris? 

Michalski, taking note of Buridan’s sincere and vigorous oppo- 
sition to Nicholas of Autrecourt as evidenced in Buridan’s own 
writings, concluded that he could not have been so much of an 
Ockhamist as had been supposed, and that in the 1340 statute he 
was expressing his opposition to the philosopical principles of 
Ockham. A similar view is taken by Gilson, who likewise seeks to 
preserve the Ockhamism of Nicholas of Autrecourt, by curtailing 
that of Buridan.* 

But what evidence is there, in the historical facts accessible 
to us, for the assumption that Nicholas of Autrecourt was an 
Ockhamist? The extant writings of Nicholas, as Gilson himself 
concedes, give no indication of any direct doctrinal connection 
between Nicholas of Autrecourt and Ockham.®° The writings of 
John Buridan, by contrast, exhibit direct influence of Ockham’s 


4. C. Michalski, “Les courants philosophiques 4 Oxford et a Paris pendant Je 
XIV® siécle,” in Bulletin international de l'académie polonaise des sciences et des 
lettres, Classe d'histoire et de philosophie, Année 1919-20, Cracovie 1922, pp. 76-77: 
“Buridan était entiérement d’accord avec les théologiens de Paris, quand il rejetait 
la maniére d’interpréter les Saintes Ecritures et le dogme, établie, depuis Ockham, 
sur la distinction entre la suppositio propria et impropria, personalis et materialis. 
La doctrine du philosophe de Béthune ne pouvait donc l’empécher d’occuper sa 
haute situation 4 l’université de Paris.” Cf. also E. Gilson, La Philosophie au 
Moyen-Age, 2nd ed., Paris 1945, p. 675, who goes so far as to state without 
qualification that the statute of 1340 was “un decret interdisant d’enseigner plusieurs 
des théses d’Ockham.” 

5. E. Gilson, La philosophie au Moyen-Age, 2nd ed., Paris 1945, p. 673: 
“Nicolas d’Autrecourt a soutenu des théses qu'on chercherait en vain dans les écrits 
du venerabilis inceptor, et dont rien ne permet de croire qu'il les efit reconnues pour 
dérivant des siennes. Il n’est méme pas certain qu’elles en dérivent, car rien ne 
prouve que l’ceuvre de Nicolas d’Autrecourt ne serait pas ‘née, 4 bien peu de chose 
prés telle qu'elle est, si celle d’Ockham n’avait pas existé.” ; 
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teachings on almost every page, and, despite the modifications and 
differences to be noted between the teachings of the two men, 
these writings substantially justify the long established tradition 
which links the names of Buridan and the other “nominalists of 
Paris” with that of Ockham.* Hence the association of Nicholas 
of Autrecourt with Ockhamism seems to rest primarily on the 
hypothesis that the Parisian statute of 1340, which was directed 
against Nicholas, was an anti-Ockhamist measure. If this hypo- 
thesis turns out to be unjustified in the light of the relevant facts 
and documents, there will remain little tangible foundation for 
the customary characterization of Nicholas of Autrecourt as an 
Ockhamist. And in that event the problem of accounting for the 
position of John Buridan as opponent of Nicholas, and for the 
undisturbed ascendancy and prestige of the nominalist group 
fathered by Buridan during the subsequent decades, will be fully 
resolved. 

The relevant documents, from which we can build up a picture 
of the historical situation at Paris in the years 1339 and 1340, 
include the two statutes of those years, the writings of Nicholas 
of Autrecourt, the writings of John Buridan, and, finally, the 
writings of William of Ockham which are thought to have occa- 
sioned the controversies which gave rise to the statutes. The clue 
to the whole problem, hitherto overlooked, is clearly suggested 
in the writings of Nicholas of Autrecourt; for these writings reveal 
the existence of a sustained and lively debate concerning one of 
the most controversial and distinctive doctrines of William of 
Ockham, carried on between Nicholas of Autrecourt and the 
Franciscan Bernard of Arezzo. An examination of the statutes of 
1339 and 1340, in the light of the situation revealed in Nicholas’ 
letters to Bernard, and in connection with relevant writings of 
Ockham and of Buridan, can provide us with a much clearer 
picture of the events giving rise to these statutes, and of the 
significance to be attached to the final paragraph of the statute 
of 1340. 


6. Cf. F. Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, Miinster-in- 
Westf., 1925, p. 124, note 2, quoting Aventinus, Annales ducum Boiarie, Il, lib. 7, 
c. 21 (ed. S. Rietzler, Munich 1884, p. 474): ‘“Marsilius Bathavus, Joannes 
Buridanus, discipuli Vilelmii Ocumensis...” 
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II. The Statute of 1339: Nicholas of Autrecourt and 
Bernard of Arezzo. 


The statute of 1339 is a disciplinary measure, and not a con- 
demnation of any specific doctrines or theses. It is in two main 
paragraphs, the first of which prohibits the ‘‘dogmatizing” of the 
doctrines of William of Ockham on the ground that his writings 
had not been officially approved as texts in usu scholarum, while 
the second paragraph complains of the tumults raised by auditors 
at the disputations, and forbids them to argue without special 
permission from the Master holding the disputation. The main 
provisions of the statute are as follows: 


Since therefore, by our predecessors, who were not unreasonably 
concerned as to the books to be read publicly or privately among us, there 
was issued a certain ordinance which we have sworn to observe; and 
because we ought not to read certain books not admitted by them or in 
common use elsewhere ; and since in these times not a few persons have 
presumed to dogmatize the doctrine of William called Ockham, in public, 
and also by holding secret assemblies on this subject in private places — 
despite the fact that this doctrine had not been admitted by those in 
authority, nor acknowledged elsewhere as customary, nor examined by us 
or by others to whom this might pertain, for which reason it does not appear 
to be free from suspicion —; for this reason we, mindful of our well- 
being, and considering the oath which we made to observe the above 
mentioned ordinance, decree that no person shall presume to dogmatize 
the said doctrine, by listening to it or lecturing on it publicly or in private, 
or by holding assemblies for disputation concerning the said doctrine, or 
by citing it in lectures or disputations... 

Furthermore, since it is clearly evident to us that in the disputations 
which take place in the rue de Fouarre, such abuse has developed, that 
Bachelors and others present at the said disputes dare to argue on their 
own authority, showing very little reverence toward the Masters who are 
disputing, and making such a tumult that the truth of the conclusion being 
debated cannot be arrived at, so that the said disputations are not in any 
way fruitful for the listening Scholars : we therefore decree that no Master, 
Bachelor or Scholar, should argue without the permission and license of 
Master holding the disputations... 7 


7. Chartularium univ. Paris., Il, No. 1023, pp. 485-6: “Cum igitur a prede- 
cessoribus nostris non irrationabiliter motis circa libros apud nos legendos publice 
vel occulte certa precesserit ordinatio per nos jurata observari, et quod aliquos libros 
per ipsos non admissos vel alias consuetos legere non debemus, et istis temporibus 
nonnulli doctrinam Guillermi dicti Okam (quamvis per ipsos ordinantes admissa 
non fuerit vel alias consueta, neque per nos seu alios ad quos pertineat examinata, 
propter quod non videtur suspicione carere), dogmatizare presumpserint publice et 
occulte super hoc in locis privatis conventicula faciendo: hinc est quod nos nostre 
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The two paragraphs of his decree of 1339, taken together, 
give us a rather clear picture of the state of affairs leading to 
the issuance of the statute. A lively controversy, revolving around 
doctrines of William of Ockham, had swept through the Faculty 
of Arts, to the extent that everyone, from the Masters down to 
the beginning students, was taking sides and heckling or inter- 
rupting during the regular “solemn disputations” held in the rue 
de Fouarre. Since it takes two armies to make a battle, it is 
reasonable to suppose that this controversy over Ockham’s doc- 
trines had split the university into two factions, pro-Ockhamist 
and anti-Ockhamist. The statute of 1339 seems chiefly concerned 
to restore order and discipline, without taking sides in the contro- 
versy itself — a fact which perhaps indicates that the pro-Ockha- 
mist faction was relatively strong, and included in its number 
some of the more influential and respected members of the 
Faculty. John Buridan may well have been one of these, since his 
writings, many of which represent lectures he had been giving 
since 1327 or earlier, show very marked influence of the doctrines 
and logical method of William of Ockham. From this we can 
at least draw one conclusion — if John Buridan had been peace- 
fully teaching Ockhamist philosophical doctrines for twelve or 
fifteen years prior to 1339, we cannot ascribe’ the outbreak of 
controversy and disorder on the Faculty of Arts, in 1339, to any 
sudden incursion of Ockhamist teachings into the university. 

It is the writings of Nicholas of Autrecourt which give us a 
clue to the nature of the controversy of 1339. Of these, there 
are extant only his letters to Bernard of Arezzo and to the Egidius 
who had come to Bernard’s support in his debate with Nicholas, 
and two other writings recently edited by Father J. R. O’Donnell 
— the treatise Exigit ordo executionis, and a question Utrum visio 


salutis memores, considerantes juramentum quod fecimus de dicta ordinatione 
observanda, statuimus quod nullus de cetero predictam doctrinam dogmatizare pre- 
sumat audiendo vel legendo publice vel occulte, necnon conventicula super dicta 
doctrina disputanda faciendo vel ipsum in Jectura vel disputationibus allegando... 

Insuper cum nobis liqueat manifeste quod in disputationibus que fiunt in vico 
Straminum talis abusus inolevit quod bachellarii et alii in disputationibus dictis 
existentes propria auctoritate arguere presumunt minus reverenter se habentes ad 
magistros, qui disputant, tumultum faciendo adeo ut in tantum quod haberi non 
potest conclusionis disputande veritas, nec dicte disputationes in aliquo sunt scola- 
ribus audientibus fructuose: statuimus quod nullus magister, bachellarius aut scolaris, 
sine permissue et licentia magistri disputationes tenentis arguat...”’ 
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creature rationalis beatificabilis per Verbum possit intendi natura- 
liter. In addition, there are two schedules of reproved theses of 
Nicholas, issued at Avignon in 1346, published in the Chartula- 
rium and reprinted by J. Lappe in his edition of Nicholas’ letters.® 
Of most direct interest for our problem are these letters, and 
certain portions of the cedule of retractation. A study of these 
will reveal the nature of the controversy over Ockhamism which 
gave rise to the disciplinary statute of 1339. 

In his first letter to Bernard of Arezzo, Nicholas of Autre- 
court tells us very explicitly what doctrines were being defended 
by Bernard, and attacked by him. 

For I read in a certain book which you were reading in the school 
of the Friars Minor, the following propositions which you conceded, to 
whoever wished to uphold them, as true. The first, which is set down 
by you in the first book of the Sentences, Dist. 3, Qu. 4, is this: Clear 
intuitive cognition is that by which we judge a thing to exist, whether it 
exists or does not exist. Your second proposition, which is set down in 
~the place mentioned above, is of this sort: The consequence, ‘An object 
does not exist, therefore it is not seen, is not valid; nor does this hold, 
‘This is seen, therefore this exists’ ... The third proposition set down in 
the same place is this: Intuitive cognition does not necessarily require 
the existing thing.® 

Now these theses, which on Nicholas’ testimony were being 
defended by the Franciscan Bernard of Arezzo, in the Franciscan 
school at the university, are theses for which William of Ockham 
is famed, and for which he is attacked even in our own time, as 
he was in his time. Indeed, Bernard’s third proposition is verbally 
the same as one which was taken from Ockham’s works by the 
Avignon commission appointed by Pope John XXII to examine 
his doctrines. 


Further, he asserts that intuitive cognition is not of itself necessarily 
of the existent any more than of the non-existent, and does not any more 
refer to existence than to non-existence. Every absolute thing distinct in 


8. J. Lappe, Joc. cit.; and J. R. O'Donnell, ‘Nicholas of Autrecourt,” in 
Medieval Studies Vol. I, 1939. In Medieval Studies Vol. IV (1942), Father 
O'Donnell published a critical study entitled ‘The Philosophy of Nicholas of Autre- 
court.” 


9. J. Lappe, Joc. cit., p. 2*: “Legi enim in quadam scriptura, quam in schola 
Fratrum Minorum legistis et pro vera omni volenti habere concessistis, propositiones 
que secuntur: Prima, que ponitur a vobis I. Sentent. dist. 3, qu. 4. est ista: Noticia 
intuitiva clara est, per quam iudicamus rem esse, sive sit sive non sit. Secunda 
propositio vestra, que ponitur ubi supra, est talis: Obiectum non est, igitur non 
videtur; non valet consequentia, nec ista: Hoc videtur, ergo hoc est... Tertia propo- 
sitio ibidem posita est ista: Notitia intuitiva non requirit necessario rem existentem.” 
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place and subject from another absolute thing can, by divine power, exist 
when the other absolute thing is destroyed. But intuitive vision, both sensitive 
and intellectual, is an absolute thing distinct in place and subject from the 
object seen, so that if I see intuitively a star existing in the heavens, this 
intuitive vision, whether sensitive or intellectual, is distinguished in place 
and subject from the object seen. Therefore this vision can remain, the 
star being destroyed. 1° 

Recent efforts to prove that Ockham was a sceptic have been 


based precisely on this doctrine that intuitive cognition does not 
necessarily require the existence of its object.1! Nicholas of Autre- 
court took the same point of view as these recent critics of 
Ockham, and used very much the same method of argument in 
seeking to show that his position leads to scepticism. For Bernard, 
like Ockham, asserted that it is only when the intuitive cognition 
is caused supernaturally, or by God alone without any secondary 
cause, that its existence does not require the existence of its object. 
And Bernard, like Ockham, held that we can validly judge, on 
the basis of an intuitive cognition, that its object exists as present 
before us, by the principles of natural causation, even though it 
is supernaturally possible for God to produce such an intuitive 
cognition in us without mediation of the object. Nicholas himself 
tells us this, in quoting Bernard’s argument in order to refute it. 


But perhaps you will say, as it seems to me you wanted to suggest 
in a certain disputation over at the Preaching Friars’, that, although from 
the fact of seeing it cannot be inferred that the object seen exists, when 
that seeing is produced by a supernatural cause or conserved by it ; never- 
theless when it is produced precisely by natural causes, with the general 
influence of the first agent concurring, then it can be inferred. 


10. A. Pelzer, “Les 51 articles de Guillaume Occam censurés, en Avignon, en 
1326,” in Revue a’histoire ecclésiastique, 1922, pp. 240-70; Article 10: “Item ponit 
quod notitia intuitiva secundum se et necessario non plus est existentis quam non 
existentis nec plus respicit existentiam quam non existentiam. Omnis res absoluta 
distincta loco et subiecto ab alia re absoluta potest per divinam potentiam existere 
alia re absoluta destructa. Sed visio intuitiva tam sensitiva quam intellectiva est res 
absoluta distincta loco et subiecto ab obiecto viso, sicut si videam intuitive stellam 
existentem in celo, ista visio intuitiva, sive sit sensitiva sive intellectiva, distin- 
guitur loco et subiecto ab obiecto viso. Ergo ista visio potest manere stella destruc- 
ta.” A critical edition of the text of Qu. 15 of Ockham’s commentary on the 
second book of the Sentences, containing the relevant discussion of this doctrine, 
was published by Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., in an article “The Notitia Intuitiva 
of Non-existents according to William Ockham,” in Traditio 1 (1943), pp. 223-275. 

11. Cf. A. C. Pegis, “Concerning William of Ockham,” in Traditio II (1944), 
pp. 465-480. This article was written in criticism of the article of Philotheus 
Boehner, in Traditio I (1943), pp. 223-275. A reply to this criticism was published 
by Father Bochner in Franciscan Studies, 1945, pp. 37-54, under the title “In 
Propria Causa.” 
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Contra: When from some antecedent, if produced by some agent, 
a certain consequent could not be inferred by a formal and evident 
inference; then from that antecedent, no matter by what thing it be 
produced, that consequent could not be inferred. 1 

Bernard’s distinction between an intuitive cognition as natu- 


rally caused by its object, in which case the object must exist, and 
an intuitive cognition caused sapernaturally without the existence 
of the object, is one which Nicholas of Autrecourt will in no 
manner admit. It is, however, a distinction made very explicitly 
by Ockham, in the following passage from his commentary on 
the second book of the Sentences. 


So it appears, then, that by intuitive cognition we judge a thing to 
exist when it exists, and this generally, whether the intuitive cognition 
be caused naturally, or supernaturally by God alone. For if it be caused 
naturally, then it cannot exist, unless the object exists as present and 
within a determinate distance... If however it be supernatural, as for 
example if God should cause in me an intuitive cognition of some object 
existing at Rome, I could immediately judge, through having this intuitive 
cognition of it, that that which I see and intuit, is existent, just as well 
as if that cognition were had naturally. If you say that the object is not 
in this case present nor at a suitable distance, I reply : Although intuitive 
cognition cannot be caused naturally except if the object is present at a 
determinate distance, nevertheless it can, supernaturally. 1° 


These passages are illuminating, not only because they show 
that Nicholas of Autrecourt was in definite opposition to the 


12. J. Lappe, op. cit, p. 3*: “Sed forsan dicetis, prout mihi videtur, vole- 
batis innuere in quadam disputatione apud Predicatores, quod, licet ex visione 
non possit inferri obiectum visum esse, quando visio ponitur in esse a causa super- 
naturali vel conservatur ab ipsa, tamen quando posita est in esse a causis natura- 
libus precise, concurrente influentia generali primi agentis, tunc potest inferri. 
Contra. Quando ex aliquo antecedente, si esset positum in esse ab aliquo agente, 
non poterit inferri consequentia formali et evidenti aliquod consequens: nec ex 
illo antecedente poterit inferri illud consequens, a quocunque fuerit positum in 
esse.” 

13. Philotheus Boehner, O.F.M., “The Notitia Intuitiva of Non-existents 
According to William Ockham,” in Traditio (1943), pp. 248-9 (text of Ockham’s 
Sentent. II, Qu. 15, E): “Sic igitur patet, quod per cognitionem intuitivam iudica- 
mus rem esse quando est, et hoc generaliter, sive intuitiva cognitio naturaliter 
causetur sive supernaturaliter a solo Deo. Nam si naturaliter causetur, tunc non 
potest esse, nisi obiectum existat praesens in determinata approximatione... Si 
autem sit supernaturalis, puta si Deus causaret in me cognitionem intuitivam de 
aliquo obiecto existente Romae, statim habita cognitione eius intuitiva possum 
iudicare, quod illud quod intueor et video est ita bene, sicut si illa cognitio 
haberetur naturaliter. Si dicis, quod obiectum non est hic praesens nec debito modo 
approximatum, — Respondeo: Licet cognitio intuitiva non possit naturaliter causari 
nisi quando obiectum est praesens in determinata distantia, tamen supernaturaliter 
posset.”’ 
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doctrine of Ockham, as defended by Bernard, but because they 
make evident the fundamental point of opposition, on which 
hinges the decision as to whether it was Nicholas who was under- 
mining the metaphysical foundations of knowledge, or Ockham 
and Bernard. This fundamental issue is whether the criterion of 
necessity and evidence, on which the natural sciences are to be 
based, must be absolute and of a strictly transcendental order like 
the principle of contradiction, or whether it is of a qualified or 
conditional order involving the distinction between the naturally 
possible and the supernaturally possible. Nicholas of Autrecourt 
holds rigorously to the first view, arguing that 7f we admit that 
an effect (be it intuitive cognition or any other natural occurrence) 
can be supernaturally produced without its natural cause, then 
we have no right to posit natural causes for any effects whatever. 
Bernard of Arezzo, following Ockham and indeed following the 
traditional scholastic view, denies this consequence, and admits 
an order of natural evidence and necessity secundum quid or ex 
suppositione nature. That this was the basic philosophical issue, 
underlying the controversy between Nicholas and the defenders 
of Ockham, receives interesting confirmation from the works of 
John Buridan, whose refutations and criticism of Nicholas of 
Autrecourt will be considered in due course. 

Our inquiry has revealed, so far, the following definite facts. 
First, that in the year 1339 there existed, in the Faculty of Arts, 
a lively controversy over the doctrine of William of Ockham, 
carried on so generally, and with so much spirit and excitement, 
that it was upsetting the discipline of the university and causing 
tumultuous free-for-all debates at the disputations in the rue de 
Fouarre. Secondly, we have been able to identify Bernard of 
Arezzo as a defender of the Ockhamist position, and Nicholas of 
Autrecourt as a critic and opponent of the position of Ockham 
represented by Bernard. Finally, we may conclude that although 
the statute of 1339 des not take sides on the controversy in its 
doctrinal aspect, it could be interpreted as something of a rebuke 
to Bernard of Arezzo, who apparently had been guilty of ‘““dogma- 
tizing’”” Ockham’s doctrine, and to that extent it may have seemed 
like an encouragement to Nicholas of Autrecourt. If he took it 
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as such, it was his error and misfortune, as we shall learn from 
our examination of the statute of the following year, issued in 
December 1340. 


II. The Statute of 1340: Buridan, Ockham, and 
Nicholas of Autrecourt. 


In the year 1340 John Buridan became Rector of the University 
of Paris. In his capacity as Rector, he signed the statute of Decem- 
ber 29th, 1340, which, in very strong language, denounced certain 
members of the Faculty of Arts for their ‘pernicious subtleties,” 
for “seeking to be wiser than is fitting,” and for introducing a 
practice of construing the texts of all the “authors” in their bare 
literal sense without taking account of the authors’ intentions. As its 
introductory paragraph clearly shows, this statute of 1339 is not 
merely a disciplinary measure, applying generally to all members 
of the Faculty, but a condemnation of specific statements and 
methods being asserted or employed by some definite individual, 
or group, within the Faculty. 


Each one is duty bound, to the best of his ability, to avoid errors 
and in every way to block the path leading to them, especially when, by 
reason of such errors, knowledge of the truth may disappear. Now it has 
recently come to our attention that many in our Faculty of Arts have given 
themselves over to the pernicious subtleties of certain ones, and, not 
basing themselves on a firm rock, but seeking to be wiser than is fitting, 
are striving to sow certain unhealthy seeds from which intolerable errors, 
not only in philosophy but also with respect to divine Scripture, may in 
the future arise. Wherefore, wishing to combat this so pestilential disease, 
we have brought together, as best we could, the impious foundations and 
errors of those (certain ones), concerning which we issue the following 
regulations... 1 


What are these errors? The main body of the statute contains 
six counts, most of them condemning the practice of interpreting 


14. Chartularium univ. Paris., I, No. 1042, p. 505: "Erroribus obviare, 
quantum potest, unusquisque tenetur, et viam omnimode ad eos precludere, maxime 
cum ex hiis possit agnitio veritatis occultari. Verum quia ad nostram noviter perve- 
nerit notitiam, quod nonnulli in nostra artium facultate quorundam astutiis perni- 
ciosis adherentes, fundati non supra firmam petram, cupientes plus sapere quam 
oporteat, quedam minus sana nituntur seminare, ex quibus errores intolerabiles 
nedum circa philosophiam, sed et circa divinam Scripturam, possent contingere 
in futurum; hinc est, quod huic morbo tam pestifero remediare cupientes eorum 
fundamenta prophana et errores, prout potuimus, colligemus, statuentes circa illa 
per hunc modum...” 
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and evaluating statements of philosophic authors according to 
their purely literal or grammatical sense, and without construing 
them in the sense obviously intended by the author. In each case, 
after laying down the specific prohibition, the statute adds its 
own explanation, following on a guia or guoniam, of the logical 
ground for its objection to the practice in question. It has been 
assumed by most of the historians of mediaeval philosophy, as it 
was assumed by the editors of the Chartularium when they 
supplied a title for this statute, that the methods of textual inter- 
pretation to which the statute objects, are those of William of 
Ockham. The most obvious basis for this assumption is the fact, 
previously mentioned, that this statute, in its last sentence, reminds 
the members of the Faculty of Arts that the previous year’s statute 
prohibiting the “‘dogmatizing’’ of Ockham’s doctrine, is to remain 
in force. That this is not the correct interpretation of that sen- 
tence, is the thesis of this paper; but the presence of the sentence 
in the statute dees account for the assumption, which has been 
generally made, that the statute as a whole is anti-Ockhamist. 

There is, nevertheless, one positive and definite indication, in 
the body of this statute, of one of the persons whose teaching 
ptactices it condemned. The sixth count of the indictment gives 
us this clue, as follows: 

Further, that no one should assert, without a distinction or exposition, 
that Socrates and Plato, or God and a creature, are nothing ; because those 
words sound very badly if taken at face value, and because such a 
proposition has one sense that is false, namely if the negation implicit in 


this word ‘nothing’ is understood to apply not only to being, in its singular 
sense, but also to beings taken plurally. + 


Now we find, in the revocation by Nicholas of Autrecourt of 
his errors and heretical statements, made at Avignon in 1346, the 
following sentence: 


Further, I said in a certain disputation that God and a creature are 
not anything. — False and scandalous according to the way the words 
sound. 16 


15. Chartularium, ibid.: “Item, quod nullus asserat absque distinctione vel 
expositione, quod Socrates et Plato, vel Deus et creatura nichil sunt, quoniam 
illa verba prima facie male sonant, et quia talis propositio sensum unum habet 
falsum, videlicet si negatio in hac dictione nichil implicita intelligeretur cadere 
non solum super ens singulariter, sed et supra entia pluraliter.” 

16. Chartularium univ. Paris., YI, No. 1124 (also reprinted in J. Lappe, 
op. cit., p. 34*): “Item dixi in quadam disputatione quod Deus et creatura non 
sunt aliquid. — Falsam et scandalosam prout verba sonant.” 
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This serves to identify Nicholas of Autrecourt as one of the 
gtoup being attacked by the statute, as indeed the editors of the 
Chartularium recognized by making the identification in a foot- 
note. Now in view of the fact, revealed by our examination of 
Nicholas’ controversy with Bernard of Arezzo, that Nicholas had 
been opposing the Ockhamist theses defended by Bernard, this 
identification of Nicholas as one of those condemned by the 1340 
statute gives a prima facie improbability to the assumption that 
this statute was directed against the Ockhamist group in the 
Faculty of Arts. A further difficulty with that assumption, already 
mentioned, is the fact that the statute was signed by Buridan, who 
has always been regarded as at least a ‘moderate Ockhamist,”’ 
and who, as we shall see, was definitely opposed to the position 
taken by Nicholas of Autrecourt against Bernard of Arezzo. So 
the tangible evidence provided by the document, and by John 
Buridan’s having signed it, is against the assumption that it is an 
anti-Ockhamist measure. 

What about the internal evidence provided by the other five 
counts of the statute? Do the methods of textual interpretation, 
therein condemned, find any support in what Ockham himself 
has to say on the subject? This is surely a relevant consideration, 
though few seem to have taken the trouble to consult Ockham’s 
writings in order to learn the answer.’* Let us then examine these 
five items of the statute, and compare them, one by one, with 
relevant statements of Ockham. The first item of the statute reads 
as follows: 


That no Masters, Bachelors, or Scholars lecturing in the Faculty of 
Arts at Paris shall dare to say, concerning any famous proposition of the 
author whose book they are reading, that it is unconditionally false, or 


17. An important exception is Fr. Philotheus Boehner, in his article in 
Franciscan Studies VI, 3 (Sept. 1946), entitled ‘““Ockham’s Theory of Supposition 
and the Notion of Truth.” In this article, on pp. 275-279, Fr. Boehner gives an 
accurate and well documented exposition of Ockham’s principles and methods of 
textual interpretation, in connection with the term de virtute sermonis, and with 
explicit reference to the Statute of 1340. Fr. Boehner takes into account the state- 
ments of Michalski, referring to this question, which appeared in his article in 
Studia Philosophica Il (1937) entitled “Le probléme de la volonté a Oxford et 
a Paris au XIV° siécle,” and which I had not been able to consult. The findings 
of Fr. Boehner seem to accord fully with the results of my own study of Ockham’s 
ideas on textual interpretation, and supply pertinent additional documentation. 
Only after completing the present study did I see this excellent article by Fr. 
Boehner, 
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that it is literally false, if they believe that the author, in stating it, had 
a true understanding ; but that they should either concede it, or distinguish 
the true sense from the false sense ; because the propositions of the Bible, 
for the same reason, would have to be denied by such literal interpretation, 
which is dangerous. And because discourse does not have any force, except 
by institution and by the common usage of authors or other people, 
therefore the force of discourse is such as the authors commonly use it 
and as the subject matter requires, since words are to be interpreted 
through the subject matter.?® 


What is forbidden, in the above paragraph, is obviously not 
the practice of distinguishing between the literal meaning of a 
sentence, and the meaning intended by the author, but rather the 
practice of failing to take any account of this distinction, and of 
judging the truth of the sentence by the literal criterion alone. 
Anyone familiar with Ockham’s writings is bound to recognize 
that such a distinction of senses, as is recommended by this statute, 
was habitually made by Ockham. But he dees not only practice 
this method of interpreting authors by their intentions, or by the 
truth of the subject matter, rather than by their mere words — 
he also preaches it. 


The third utility of logic is the ability to perceive the force of words 
and the proper manner of speech. For by this art one can easily know 
what is asserted by the authors in a literal sense, and what not in a literal 
sense but according to a common usage of speech ; or what, according to 
the intention of the speaker, is asserted literally, and what is asserted 
metaphorically — which is of the greatest importance for all those who 
study the sayings of others, because he who takes all the statements of 
the authors in a literal sense or according to the force of the word, falls 
into many errors and inexplicable difficulties. 


18. Chartularium univ. Paris, Il No 1042: “quod nulli magistri, baccalarii, 
vel scolares in artium facultate legentes Parisius audeant aliquam propositionem 
famosam illius actoris cujus librum Jegunt, dicere simpliciter esse falsam, vel esse 
falsam de virtute sermonis, si crediderint quod actor ponendo illam habuerit verum 
intellectum; sed vel concedant eam, vel sensum verum dividant a sensu falso, quia 
pari ratione propositiones Biblie absoluto sermone essent negande, quod est peri- 
culosum. Et quia sermo non habet virtutem, nisi ex impositione et usu communi 
actorum vel aliorum, ideo talis est virtus sermonis, qualiter eo actores communiter 
utuntur et qualem exigit materia, cum sermones sint recipiendi penes materiam 
subiectam.” 

19. Gul. Ockham, Expositio super Predicabilia, Proem.: “‘Tertia utilitas 
logice est facilitas virtutem sermonis et proprium modum loquendi percipiendi. 
Nam per istam artem faciliter scitur quid ab auctoribus de virtute sermonis profer- 
tur, et quid non de virtute sermonis sed secundum usitatum modum loquendi; 
vel secundum intentionem dicentis quid dicitur proprie, quid metaphorice; quod 
est maxime necessarium omnibus studentibus in dictis aliorum, quia qui semper 
omnia dicta auctorum de virtute sermonis et proprie accipiunt, incidunt in multos 
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The second clause of the 1340 indictment reads as follows: 


Further, that no one shall say that every proposition, which would 
be false according to the personal supposition of the terms, is false without 
qualification or by the force of words; because this error leads to the 
ptevious error, for authors frequently use other suppositions. 7° 


The meaning of this sentence may be obscure to those un- 
familiar with the distinctions of the suppositions of terms, as 
established by Peter of Spain’s Summule logicales in the 13th 
century, which was used as a standard text-book of logic in the 
universities. Three suppositions were usually recognized: a term 
in a proposition will have ‘personal supposition’” when it is taken 
as standing for the things it means, as when we say “Man is 
an animal; it is taken with “simple supposition” if taken as 
designating the concept, intention, or “idea” by which its meaning 
is instituted, as when we say “ ‘Man’ is a universal;’’ it is, finally, 
said to have “material supposition” when taken to stand precisely 
for itself as a word, as when we say ‘‘ ‘Man’ is a three-letter word.” 
These three modes of supposition were recognized by Ockham, 
by Buridan, and by all the scholastics of the time. The notion 
that no proposition is true which is not true if construed with 
suppositio personalis, may possibly have been upheld by Nicholas 
of Autrecourt; it was certainly not upheld by Ockham. The follow- 
ing statement from his logical commentary makes this clear 
enough. 


And ignorance of the intention of Aristotle in this book makes many 
modern people err, who believe that he wishes many things here stated 


errores et inexplicabiles difficultates.”” This text is established from five manuscripts: 
Firenze Bib, Naz. B. 4. 1618 (dated A.D. 1331); Firenze Bibl. Naz. G. 3. 803; 
Los Angeles Univ. 6; Oxford Bodl. Misc. 558; and Bruges 499. The edition of 
the Expositio aurea, Bologna 1496, gives substantially the same content for this 
passage. 

For further extensive statements by Ockham, concerning the necessity of inter- 
preting texts according to the manner of speech used by the author, and in the 
light of the author's intentions, cf. ‘The De Sacramento altaris of William of 
Ockham,” ed. by T. B. Birch, Burlington, Iowa, 1930, p. 40, pp. 42-44, and p. 54. 


20. Chartularium univ. Paris., 11 No. 1042: “Item, quod nullus dicat simpli- 
citer vel de virtute sermonis omnem propositionem esse falsum, que esset falsa 
secundum suppositionem personalem terminorum, eo quod iste error ducit ad 
priorem errorem, actores enim sepe utuntur aliis suppositionibus.” 
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to be understood for things, which however he wishes to be understood 
for words only, and proportionally for intentions or concepts in the soul. 


The third count, in the 1340 statute, reproves those who fail 
to distinguish the senses of a proposition quoted from a text, and 
thereby lead their pupils into error. 


Further, that no one shall say that no proposition is to be distin- 
guished ; because this leads to the above mentioned errors, since if a 
pupil accepts one meaning of a proposition, and the teacher understands 
another, the pupil will be under a false impression, until the proposition 
is distinguished. Likewise if one party to a debate takes one meaning, 
and the respondent understands another meaning, the disputation will be 
purely verbal, if no distinction is made. *# 


The quotations already given from Ockham should suffice to 
show that he is in favor of making distinctions between diverse 
senses of a proposition, and a glance at any of his works should 
convince anyone that he practiced what he preached. The follow- 
ing quotation from his De sacramento altaris is relevant to this 
third count of the 1340 statute, and, in its reference to the bad 
results of applying literal criteria to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture, to the first count of the statute, as well. 


And it is not unfitting to expound their statements (i.e., those of 
the doctors), since many statements of Holy Scripture as well need expo- 
sition also; because many things are not true according to the literal 
force of the word, but according to the meaning which we ought to have, 
they are most true. ”° 


The fourth prohibition of the 1340 statute makes a similar 
point, and concludes with a reference to Aristotle which appears 
in almost the same words in a passage from Ockham’s De sacra- 


21. Gul. Ockham, Expositio super Predicamenta. Proem. (Ed. 1496, checked 
by manuscripts enumerated in Note 18); “Et ignorantia intentionis Aristotelis in 
hoc libro facit multos modernos errare, credentes multa hic dicta pro rebus que 
tamen pro solis vocibus et proportionabiliter pro intentionibus seu conceptibus in 
anima vult intelligi.” \ 

22. Chartularium 1, No. 1042: “Item, quod nullus dicat quod nulla propo- 
sitio sit distinguenda, quoniam hoc ducit ad predictos errores, quia si discipulus 
unum propositionis sensum recipit, et doctor alium intellexerit, discipulus falso 
informabitur, donec propositio distinguetur. Similiter si opponens unum sensum 
recipiat, et respondens alterum sensum intelligat, disputatio erit ad nomen tantum, 
si non fiat distinctio.” 

23. Gul. Ockham, De sacramento altaris, ed. T. B. Birch, p. 124: “Nec est 
inconveniens exponere dicta eorum, cum multa dicta etiam sacre pagine indigeant 
etiam expositione; quia multa non sunt vera secundum proprietatem sermonis, sed 
secundum sensum quem debemus habere, sunt verissima.”’ 
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mento altaris concerned with the same subject. The statute reads 
as follows: 


Further, that no one shall say that no proposition is to be conceded 
unless it is true in its literal sense; because to say this, leads to the 
aforesaid errors, since the Bible and the authors do not always use words 
according to their proper sense. Therefore one ought rather to attend 
to the subject matter, than to the proper forms of speech, in affirming 
or denying statements; for a disputation concerned with the forms of 
speech, and accepting no proposition other than in its proper sense, is 
nothing but a sophistical disputation. Dialectical and doctrinal disputations, 
which aim at discovery of the truth, have very little concern for names. ** 


Turning to Ockham, we read the following: 


And therefore Aristotle cared very little about the manner of speech, 
from which the fact was noted, as appears in the first book of the Physics, 
that he had very little concern for names. And hence many fall into 
diverse errors, on account of the fact that they interpret the texts of the 
ancients according to the literal sound, and according to the proper forms 
of speech, which however the ancients did not intend. *5 


The fifth item of the prohibition is reminiscent of an often 
quoted, and even more often misunderstood, passage from 
Ockham’s Commentary on the Sentences, and at first sight it 
seems to justify the theory that the statute is directed against 
Ockhamist doctrine. 


Further, that no one shall say that there is no knowledge of things 
which are not signs, that is, which are. not terms or statements ; because 
in the sciences we use terms for things, which we cannot carry with us 


24. Chartularium M1, No. 1042: “Item, quod nullus dicat propositionem 
nullam esse concedendam, si non sit vera im ejus sensu proprio, quia hoc dicere 
ducit ad predictos errores, quia Biblia et actores non semper sermonibus utuntur 
secundum proprios sensus eorum. Magis igitur oportet in affirmando vel negando 
sermones ad materiam subiectam attendere, quam ad proprietatem sermonis, dispu- 
tatio namque ad proprietatem sermonis attendens nullam recipiens propositionem, 
preterquam in sensu proprio, non est nisi sophistica disputatio. Disputationes 
dyalectice et doctrinales, que ad inquisitionem veritatis intendunt, modicam habent 
de nominibus sollicitudinem.” 

25. G. Ockham, De sacramento altaris, ed. Birch, p. 62: “Et ideo Aristoteles 
minus de modo loquendi curabat; ex quo res fuit nota sicut patet Primo Physi- 
corum, quod modicam solicitudinem habebat de nominibus, Et ideo multi propter 
hoc, quod recipiunt auctoritates antiquorum sicut sonant ad litteram et secundum 
proprietatem sermonis, quod tamen intentum non habuerunt antiqui, in errores 
varios incidunt.” The quotation is not from Aristotle’s text, but from Averroes’ 
commentary, as far I as can determine. 
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to the disputations. Hence we have knowledge concerning things, even 
though it is by means of terms or statements. 7° 

The passage in Ockham, of which this sentence is reminiscent, 
has often been quoted, by Prantl and other historians, as an 
indication of Ockham’s “nominalism.” If it is examined, however; 
according to the principle of trying to grasp the intention of the 
author, rather than that of taking a sentence out of its context 
and construing it verbally, it will be seen that Ockham’s position 
is not that which the above item of the statute condemns, but is 
on the contrary the position acknowledged by the authors of the 
statute and used by them in explaining the sense in which know- 
ledge is of things other than signs. The passage from Ockham 
occours in the course of his discussion of the distinction between 
scientia rationalis, or logic, and scientia realis, or the speculative 
sciences. We cannot base this distinction, he says, on the state- 
ment that the objects known by the logician are propositions, and 
those known by the physicist are things; for propositions are 
known by the physicist in the same sense that they are known 
by the logician. In this sense, all knowledge is of propositions. 
It is not in this way that “‘rational science” is distinguished from 
“real science,’ but rather by the fact that the propositions of 
logic are composed of terms that signify or stand for terms, while 
the propositions of a real science are composed of terms that 
signify, and stand for, things outside the mind. 


To the second principal argument, I say that a real science is not 
always of things as of that which is immediately known, but of others 
which however stand for the things. To understand this, and because 
of many things already said and to be said, for the benefit of those 
untrained in logic, it is to be known that any science whatever, whether 
it be a real or rational science, is only of propositions as that which is 
known, because it is only propositions which are known. 27 


26. Chartularium VI, No. 1042: “Item, quod nullus dicat scientiam nullam 
esse de rebus que non sunt signa, id est, que non sunt termini vel orationes, 
quoniam in scientiis utimur terminis pro rebus, quas portare non possumus ad 
disputationes. Ideo scientiam habemus de rebus, licet mediantibus terminis vel 
orationibus.”’ 

27. Guilhelmi de Ockham anglici super quattuor libros sententiarum subti- 
lissime questiones earumdemque decisiones. Joh. Trechsel, Lyons 1495; Lib. I, 
dist. 2, qu. 4, M: “Ad secundum principale dico, quod scientia realis non est 
semper de rebus tanquam de illis que immediate sciuntur, sed de aliis pro rebus 
tamen supponentibus. Ad cuius intellectum et propter multa prius dicta et dicenda 
propter aliquos inexercitatos in logica, sciendum quod scientia quelibet, sive sit 
realis sive rationalis, est tantum de propositionibus tanquam de illis que sciuntur, 
quia sole propositiones sciuntur.” 
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This last sentence, above quoted, has sometimes been presented 
as an indication that Ockham acknowledged no objects of know- 
ledge except words. Perhaps those against whom the 1340 statute 
was directed, did hold this view. But the rest of the discussion 
from which this quotation is taken, clearly shows that Ockham 
did not share this opinion. 

To the form of the argument I say, that for a science to be of things, 
can be understood in three ways. Either because the thing itself is what 
is known, and in this manner no science is of substantial things, chiefly 
because only what is a complex is known, but a complex is not something 
outside the soul, except perhaps as in the spoken word or in some similar 
sign. In another sense, that things are parts of that which is known, and 
in this sense it is not necessary that a real science be of things outside. 


In the third way, that the things are what the parts of that which is 
known stand for, and in this sense a real science is of things... *8 


As this passage indicates, Ockham’s reason for denying that 
knowledge is of things, as immediate object, is the fact that he 
uses the term knowledge in the precise sense of that cognitive act 
by which we assent to the ¢rve. Since it is propositions, rather than 
things or simple terms, which are properly said to be true or 
false, it follows that it is propositions which are known, in this 
precise sense of the word “know.” But that by which we know 
a proposition to be true, is the thing or the things signified by 
its terms, and for which the terms stand, in the proposition. As 
the authors of the 1340 statute say, knowledge is mediately of 
things, even if immediately of propositions, because the terms 
stand for things, and because we use terms for things which, as 
they say, “we cannot carry with us to the disputations.” The 
conclusion of Ockham’s discussion makes this same point a second 
time. 

Briefly therefore, according to the intention of the Philosopher, it 
should be noted that a real science is not distinguished from a rational 
science by this — that a real science is of things in such manner that the 


things themselves are the propositions known, or parts of the propositions 
known, and that a rational science is not of things in this manner ; but 


28. Ockham, ibid., O: “Per hoc ad formam argumenti dico, quod scientiam 
esse de rebus potest intelligi tripliciter. Vel quia ipsa res est scita, et sic nulla 
scientia est de rebus substantialibus, maxime quia nihil scitur nisi complexum, 
complexum autem non est res extra animam, nisi forte in voce vel in consimili 
signe. Aliter, quod res sint partes illius quod scitur, et sic non oportet scientiam 
realem esse de rebus extra. Tertio modo, quod res sint illa pro quibus partes sciti 
supponunt, et sic scientia realis est de rebus...” 
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by this fact, that the parts, i.e., the terms, of the praronee known by 
a real science, stand for things, whereas it is not thus with the terms of 
the propositions known by a rational science. *° 


Ockham’s position on this matter is very explicitly charac- 
terized by Robert Holkot, who did not agree with him. In Holkot’s 
Commentary on the Sentences we find the following: 

Concerning the act of belief, whether it is the complex itself, or the 
thing signified by the complex. There is among some people a doubt 
about this, and Ockham holds that universally, the object of science and 


of opinion and of faith, and of any such assent, is the thing signified by 
the complex, and not the complex itself. *° 


It seems clear enough, from the passages quoted, together 
with Holkot’s testimony, that the sense in which the authors of 
the 1340 statute insist that knowledge is of things, is just that 
sense in which Ockham understands it to be of things — in the 
sense that the terms composing the proposition known, stand for 
things. If Nicholas of Autrecourt was the man who contended 
that there is no object of knowledge other than the proposition 
itself, it is possible that it was Holkot’s position that he was 
defending. But the theory that knowledge is of things by media- 
tion of the supposition of the terms, whatever be the merits or 
demerits of this theory, was acknowledged in common by Ockham 
and by the authors of the statute of 1340, as the quotations 
indicate. 

Our examination of the content of this statute reveals, then, 
that the views expressed by its authors are substantially those 
expressed by Ockham, and that the practice of interpreting texts 
in their literal sense only, rather than according to the intentions 
of the author, is condemned as vigorously by Ockham as by the 


29. Ockham, ibid.: “Breviter ergo ad intentionem philosophi est sciendum 
quod scientia realis non per hoc distinguitur a rationali, quia scientia realis est 
de rebus ita quod ipse res sint propositiones scite vel partes illarum propositionum 
scitarum, et rationalis non est sic de rebus; sed per hoc quod partes scilicet termini 
propositionum scitarum scientia reali stant et supponunt pro rebus; non sic autem 
termini propositionum scitarum scientia rationali.’” Cf. also Expositio aurea, ed. 
1496, fol. 1 verso, where Ockham says that logic is called scientia rationalis “quia 
determinat de hiis que sine ratione esse non possunt, alie autem scientie de rebus 
extra animam existentibus determinant.” 

30. Robert Holkot: Questiones super libros Sententiarum, ed. Joh. Trechsel, 
Lyons 1497. Lib. I, qu. 2: “De obiecto actus credendi utrum sit ipsum complexum 
vel res significata per complexum. Est apud quosdam dubium, et tenet Ockham 
quod universaliter scientie et opinionis et fidei et cuiuslibet talis assensus obiectum 
est res significata per complexum et non ipsum complexum.” 
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statute itself. As Michalski has shown, Buridan’s remarks on this 
subject in his Summule logic, show that he too is in essential 
agreement with the viewpoint of the statute of 1340.°* But we 
may now draw the conclusion, which is the opposite to that 
drawn by Michalski, that Buridan’s readiness to sign the statute 
of 1340 put no strain on his Ockhamist sympathies, since the 
viewpoint embodied in the statute was very much the viewpoint 
of Ockham himself. 

We are thus left with one definite indication of the person 
Or group against whom this statute was directed — for we know 
that Nicholas of Autrecourt was the man indicted on the sixth 
count of that document. Was it then Nicholas, and his followers 
or partisans, who practiced the method of purely literal and gram- 
matical textual interpretation? Of this we might have definite 
evidence, if a manuscript had survived of an exposition of Aris- 
totle’s Politics, which he gave at some time prior to the enact- 
ment of this statute of 1340. The terms in which he announced 
this series of lectures are preserved in the ¢edula of revocation 
ptepared at Avignon, in which document he was reproved for 
his flippant manner of advertising his lectures, and for proving, 
by sophistical arguments from the aristotelian text, that robbery 
is a just act.*? 

Did Nicholas, in his exposition of the text of Aristotle’s 
Politics, dtaw his sophistical and immoral conclusions from Aris- 
totle’s statements, by the method of purely verbal interpretation 
which the statute of 1340 so severely condemned? It seems very 
plausible that this was the case, especially since we know that 
Nicholas was envisaged by the sixth count of the statute. To 
admit into a disputation no statements other than in their precise 
literal sense, would seem to be an appropriate counterpart to 
Nicholas’ more famous refusal to concede any proposition not 
deducible from the principle of contradiction. Both of these prac- 


31. C. Michalski, “Les courants etc.,”” Joc. cit. N. 4 supra, p. 77. 

32. J. Lappe, op cit., p. 40*, reprints the reference to these lectures from 
the second Avignon schedule of revocation. This states that Nicholas posted the 
following notice of his lectures: ‘‘Quicunque voluerit audire librum Pollitice 
Aristotelis una cum quibusdam questionibus, in quibus disceptatur de iusto et 
iniusto, per quas... poterat novas leges condere, conditas, si que sint corrigenda, 
corrigere, veniat ad talem locum, et inveniat magistrum Nicholaum de Ultricuria 
qui docebit omnia ista in lectura hac predicta.” 
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tices might well be stigmatized in the words of the 1340 statute, 
as “pernicious subtleties sowing unhealthy seeds from which into- 
lerable errors can arise in philosophy and theology,” characteristic 
of people who “seek to be wiser than they ought to be.” 

It is certainly more reasonable to attribute these sophistical 
traits of argument to Nicholas, than to Bernard of Arezzo or to 
the Egidius who came to Bernard’s support in the controversy 
with Nicholas. The arguments which Nicholas restates, as those 
of Bernard, as well as the arguments against Nicholas advanced 
by Egidius, are of a traditional sort, and rest on the assumption 
of a natural causal order whereby substances can be known 
through the perceptible effects in which they are involved as 
causes.** 

The evidence so far examined seems, then, to be against the 
assumption that the statute of 1340 was anti-Ockamist in its 
intent, and against the assumption that Nicholas of Autrecourt 
was condemned for teaching Ockham’s doctrine. On the contrary, 
it would seem that the statute of 1340, aimed against the party 
of Nicholas of Autrecourt, amounted to something of a victory 
for the Ockhamist faction of whom Bernard of Arezzo was a 
member, if not a leader. If Nicholas had interpreted the disci- 
plinary statute of 1339 as a victory for him, and as a defeat for 
Bernard, his day of triumph was not a long one; for the statute 
of 1340, inculpating Nicholas himself directly, and turning his 
victory to defeat, was by the same token a belated triumph for 
Bernard of Arezzo. 


IV. Buridan and Nicholas of Autrecourt. 


We have yet to consider the views of John Buridan, as bearing 
on the controversy between Nicholas of Autrecourt and Bernard 
of Arezzo. In attempting to estimate Buridan’s position in the 
Ockhamist controversies of 1339 and 1340, we can presume, from 


33. J. Lappe, op cit. p. 11*: “Sed contra propositam regulam instat Bernar- 
dus, quia sequitur evidenter, evidentia reducta ad certitudinem primi principii: 
Albedo est, ergo alia res est, quia albedo non posset esse, nisi aliquid teneret 
ipsam in esse. Item sequitur: Albedo est non primo, ergo alia res est. Item: Ignis 
est approximatus stuppe et non est impedimentum, ergo calor erit.’’ Egidius’ letter 
to Nicholas (Lappe, pp. 14*-24*) also uses such arguments to justify the tradi- 
tional doctrine of causality. 
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the fact that he signed the 1340 statute as Rector, and from the 
fact that his own doctrines have close affinity with those of 
Ockham, that his sympathies in the controversy were on the side 
of the defenders of Ockham, such as Bernard of Arezzo, and 
opposed to the position of Nicholas of Autrecourt. This oppo- 
sition to Nicholas, at least, is clearly confirmed by certain passages 
in Buridan’s own writings. 

In Buridan’s philosophical works we find two definite places 
in which he takes account of the doctrines of Nicholas of Autre- 
court — one of them is in his Questions on the Physics, where 
he undertakes a very lengthy and detailed refutation of Nicholas’ 
argument against the possibility of knowing causes, or substances, 
by their effects; and the other is in his Questions on the Metaphy- 
sics, where he deals briefly with Nicholas’ position, but adds a 
highly significant observation concerning the root error underlying 
Nicholas’ scepticism. 

The reference in the Questions on the Physics occurs in Ques- 
tion 4 of the first book, where one of the initial arguments is 
taken, almost verbatim, from Nicholas’ first letter to Bernard of 
Arezzo. Buridan’s restatement of the argument is in these words: 


Again, I revert to arguing that one thing cannot be made known from 
another, because there is not an evident consequence from one thing to 
another, on account of the fact that a consequence is not evident except 
through reduction to the first principle, and such a consequence cannot 
be reduced to the first principle, because the first principle is founded 
in contradiction, and a contradiction must be of the same thing with 
respect to the same, according to the thing as well as according to the 
name, whence if A and B are diverse things, it would be no contradiction 
for A to exist and for B not to exist; therefore it is not an evident 
consequence to say, ‘A exists, therefore B exists,’ and thus it is for any 
other things you please, regardless of how close a relationship they may 
have between them. ** 


34. Acutissimi philosophi reverendi Magistri Johannis buridam subtilissime 
questiones super octo phisicorum libros Aristotelis diligenter recognite et revise 
a magistro Joanne dullert de gandavo, Paris., 1509, Lib. I, Qu. 4 fols. 4 verso 
B — 5 recto A. “Item revertor ad arguendum quod non posset fieri notum unum 
ex alio, quia de uno ad aliud non est consequentia evidens, propter hoc quod 
consequentia non est evidens nisi secundum reductionem ad primum principium, 
et talis consequentia non potest reduci ad primum principium, quia primum princi- 
pium fundatur in contradictione, et contradictio debet esse eiusdem de eodem et 
secundum rem et secundum nomen, unde si A et B sunt alia ab invicem, nunquam 
esset contradictio ‘A esse’ et ‘B non esse;’ igitur non est evidens consequentia 
dicere ‘A est, ergo B est,’ et sic de quibuscumque aliis quantumcumque propin- 
quam habentibus habitudinem ad invicem.” 
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This argument is easily identified in Nicholas of Autrecourt’s 
letter to Bernard, where it is given in these words: 


In connection with these statements I laid down one conclusion, 
among others, which was this: From the fact that some thing is known 
to exist, it cannot be inferred evidently, by evidence reduced to the first 
principle or to the certitude of the first principle, that another thing exists. 

In such a consequence, in which one thing is inferred from another, 
the consequent would not be really identical with the antecedent, nor 
with a part of what is signified by the antecedent; therefore it follows 
that such a consequence would not be evidently known, by evidence of 
the first principle, as described. The antecedent is conceded and posited 
by the sadensasy the consequence is clear from the definition of contra- 
diction, which is an affirmation and negation of one thing with respect 
to the same thing, etc. Since then the consequent is not really identical 
with the antecedent or with a part of the antecedent, it is manifest that 
the opposite of the consequent and the antecedent might be true at the 
same time, but this would not be affirmation and denial of one thing with 
respect to the same thing, etc. *° 


Buridan’s refutation of this argument is extremely lengthy, 
and cannot be given here. He rejects, in the first place, Nicholas’ 
initial assumption that all concepts (or incomplex cognitions) 
arise from immediate sense perceptions by way of inference; it is 
not by inference that our concepts of substance arise in us, but 
by a natural abstractive act of the intellect, of a nondiscursive 
character. Even against the argument as formulated by Nicholas, 
Buridan seeks to develop a refutation, and to prove that the exis- 
tence of one thing can be demonstrated through the existence of 
another thing. Throughout his discussion he constantly refers to 
those whose views he is refuting, as contemporaries for whom 
he has no great respect, calling them “‘aliqui opinantes,” “‘isti,” 
“illi decepti,” and so forth. * 


35. J. Lappe, op cit., p. 9*: “Tuxta ista dicta posui alibi inter ceteras conclu- 
siones unam, que fuit ista: Ex eo, quod aliqua res est cognita esse, non potest 
evidenter evidentia reducta in primum principium vel in certitudinem primi prin- 
cipii inferri, quod alia res sit. In tali consequentia, in qua ex una re infertur alia, 
consequens non esset idem realiter cum antecedente vel cum parte significati per 
antecedens; igitur sequitur, quod talis consequentia non esset evidenter nota eviden- 
tia primi principii descripta. Antecedens est ab adversario concessum et positum; 
consequentia apparet ex descriptione contradictionis, que est affirmatio et negatio 
unius et eiusdem, etc. Cum igitur nunc consequens non sit idem realiter cum 
antecedente vel cum parte antecedentis, manifestum est, quod, esto, quod oppositum 
consequentis et antecedens forent simul vera, at hoc non esset affirmatio et negatio 
unius et eiusdem etc.” 

36. Buridan, Qu. in Phys., ed. cit., fol. 5 verso. The conclusions which 
Buridan seeks to establish are these: “Prima est quod de aliquo subiecto potest 
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It is in his Questions on the Metaphysics that Buridan touches 
on the fundamental issue involved in Nicholas of Autrecourt’s 
scepticism, in a manner that casts considerable light on the back- 
ground of the fourteenth century formulation of the problem of 
knowledge, which was intimately associated with that of the meta- 
physical foundation of the principle of causality. The argument 
drawn from Nicholas, in this first question on the second book 
of the Metaphysics, is substantially the same as the one already 
treated in the Physics, to the effect that knowledge of causes 
through effects, or of effects through causes, is impossible, since 
there is no evident inference from the existence of one thing to 
the existence of another. Against this Buridan argues briefly as 
follows: 


To the other, I say that effects are known through the cause propter guid, 
because the cause is better known even to us, than why the effect is. Like- 
wise the cause is known through the effect, with respect to its existence 
(quantum ad quia est), because the effect bears a certain likeness to the 
cause, and can therefore represent the cause, in conjunction with the 
natural inclination of the intellect toward truth. When it is further said 
that one thing cannot be known inferentially through another, I deny it, 
and I say that there are almost an infinite number of principles known 
per se, either through sense or through experience or through inclusion 
of terms, without it being required that they be demonstrated through 
the first principle; now in the Posterior Analytics Aristotle proves that 
the indemonstrable principles are almost as many as are the demonstrable 
conclusions. *7 


demonstrari hoc verbum ‘est’ secundum adiacens... Secunda conclusio contra illos 
est, quod non oportet omnem premissam demonstrationis fieri notam et evidentem 
per reductionem ad primum principium. Multa enim principia demonstrationum 
fiunt nota nobis per sensum vel per memoriam vel per experientiam absque hoc 
quod oporteat ea aliter demonstrari, sicut habetur secundo Posteriorum... Tertia 
conclusio est quod non oportet omnis sillogismi demonstrativi consequentiam fieri 
evidentem per reductionem ad primum principium... Quarta conclusio est, quod 
in quibusdam per istam propositionem ‘A est,’ non solitarie sed cum alia premissa, 
ego possum demonstrative scire istam conclusionem ‘B est,’ licet A sit aliud quam 
B et B aliud quam A... et ex hoc etiam quod apparet nobis motum esse, conclu- 
dimus motorem esse in virtute illius alterius premisse, quod non potest esse motus 
sine motore; et sic de multis aliis. Et ex dicta apparet quomodo rationes quas illi 
adducebant ad suam opinionem nichil valebant contra conclusiones positas, omnes 
enim procedunt secundum prius determinata.” 

37. In metaphysicen Aristotelis Queestiones argutissime Magistri Ioannis 
Buridani... et. Iodocus Badius Ascensius, Paris 1518, Lib. IJ, Qu. I, fol. IX recto 
B: “Ad aliam dico quod effectus sciuntur per causam propter quid, quia causa est 
notior etiam nobis quam propter quid effectus est. Similiter causa scitur per effec- 
tum quantum ad quia est, quia effectus gerit quandam similitudinem cause, ideo 
potest causam representare una cum naturali inclinatione intellectus ad veritatem. 
Quando etiam dicitur quod aliud per aliud non potest sciri conclusive, nego, et 
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In actual fact, Nicholas’ arguments, taken in their precise 
form, and under the exact conditions in which they are presented, 
are by no means refuted by Buridan’s arguments, either here or 
in the Physics. It is improbable that Buridan considered his refu- 
tations to be conclusive, on this basis. For if, as Nicholas con- 
tended, no proposition is to be admitted as evident unless’ its 
contradictory is absolutely impossible, then it would follow that 
most, if not all the principles of natural philosophy, which assume 
causes of observable occurrences, and account for accidents in 
terms of substances, would not be necessary or evident by this 
rigid criterion. 

The root difficulty in all these discussions, which deserves more 
serious study than it has received in modern interpretations of 
fourteenth century thought, arises from the necessity of admitting 
the separability of accidents from substances, in the case of the 
Sacrament of the Altar. Though this be a supernatural case, it 
has definite metaphysical consequences which cannot be eliminated 
by merely overlooking them; for if, as Aristotle seems to have 
held, an accident is not any other sing than a substance, but is 
rather a way in which a substance exists, like the grin of the 
Cheshire cat which is nothing other than the cat grinning, then 
the traditional formulation of the Eucharistic doctrine involves 
a simple or metaphysical impossibility. To avoid this, it was meces- 
sary to modify Aristotle's analysis, and to admit some kind of 
separability and proper subsistence, for accidents, distinct from 
that of their substantial subjects, as the condition of the possi- 
bility of the supernatural case. There is a Question in Buridan’s 
Metaphysics which presents this dilemna with great clarity, and 
with full consciousness of its far reaching consequences in the 
foundations of metaphysics.** 


This “real’’ distinction of accidents from substances, required 


dico quod quasi sunt infinita principia per se nota, aut per sensum aut per expe- 
rientiam aut per inclusionem terminorum, absque hoc quod indigeant demonstrari 
per principium primum; modo in libro Posteriorum demonstrat Aristoteles quod 
principia indemonstrabilia sunt fere tot sicut sunt conclusiones demonstrabiles.” 
For Ockham’s views on this subject, as agreeing with those of Buridan, cf. his 
Summa logice, Pars 3a, Tractatus de demonstratione. 


38. Joh. Buridani Questiones in Metaphysicam Arist., ed. cit., Lib. IV, Qu. 
6, fols. XVI verso — XVII verso: “Utrum hoc nonem ens significat 
et accidentia secundum unam rationem sive secundum unum conceptum.” 
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as ground of the possibility of a separable existence of accidents, 
was made in one way or another by all the major scholastic theo- 
logians and philosophers, including St. Thomas, Duns Scotus, 
Ockham, Buridan, and Nicholas of Autrecourt himself. The 
obvious question, generated by this distinction, was not over- 
looked by any of these men. If the qualities and other accidents 
which are our only means of apprehending sensible things, can 
terminate our apprehension by their own proper being, without 
their having to be accidents or appearances of substances, in the 
supernatural case, how can we be certain that this is not so in 
all cases? Why posit substances, if it is accidents, and not subs- 
tances, that terminate our perceptions as the things perceived? 

Nicholas of Autrecourt earned for himself the title of “the 
medieval Hume,” by drawing the conclusion that substances are 
useless fictions, since we can neither perceive them by our senses, 
nor infer their existence from the existence of the sensible 
accidents that we do perceive. In abandoning substances, he quite 
logically dispensed with causality; and in abandoning causality 
he dispensed with causal explanations, and consequently with all 
the natural sciences which demonstrate through causes. He was 
left, like Hume, with only two types of cognition: the tautolo- 
gical certainties of the principles of identity and of contradiction, 
and the subjective certainty of awareness of his own acts of 
thinking, and of perception of the qualities apprehended by his 
five senses.*® 

The alternative to Nicholas’ deaitic solution of the problem 
was to admit an order of conditional or hypothetical necessity 
and certainty, according to which the causal principles of natural 
explanation, and the dependence of sensible accidents on subs- 
tantial subjects, were conceived to be necessary secundum quid, 
or “on the supposition of nature” (ex suppositione nature ). 
This was the solution adopted by St. Thomas Aquinas as well as 
by most other scholastics unwilling to abandon Aristotle’s empi- 
ricism in favor of a Platonist epistemology of separated forms. 
We have seen how Ockham, and likewise Bernard of Arezzo, 


39. J. Lappe, op. cit., p. 6*: “Et ideo ad evitandum tales absurditates susti- 
nui in aula Sorbone in disputationibus, quod sum certus evidenter de obiectis 
quinque sensuum et de actibus meis. 
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applied this “supposition of nature’ to the problem of intuitive 
cognition, by arguing that such cognition cannot be had naturally 
without its object being present and existing as cause, even though 
it might be had szpernaturally without the presence of an object, 
through the power of God. This is of course only a particular 
case of the general problem, since the intuitive cognition is related 
to its object in the manner of an accident to a substantial cause. 

Now Buridan’s refutations of Nicholas’ arguments hold only 
insofar as he makes the basic hypothesis of the natural order, which 
Nicholas himself, by reason of the supernatural case, will not 
concede to be an evident hypothesis. Buridan is not unaware of 
this gulf which separates him from Nicholas, and which, we 
might suggest, separates the tradition of mediaeval Aristotelianism 
from the tradition of Descartes or of Hume. For at the end of 
his main discussion of this Question in his Metaphysics, he refers 
to Nicholas’ position in these pointed and reproving terms: 

It is therefore concluded, as a correlary, that certain people speak 
very evilly, seeking to destroy the natural and the moral sciences on the 
ground that their principles and conclusions do not for the most part 
possess absolute evidence, but can become false through possible super- 
natural instances; for evidence in the unqualified sense is not required 
for such sciences, but the above mentioned types of evidence secundum 
quid, ot ex suppositione, are sufficient. Whence it is well said by Aristotle 
that the accuracy of mathematics is not to be looked for in every science. *° 

As Gilson has well recognized, the world did not have to wait 
until the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries to become aware 
of the problem of the metaphysical foundations of the physical 
sciences.*1 That Aristotle's philosophy made no provision for 
supernatural exceptions to the natural order, so that it could not 
be taken over without profound modifications of the concepts of 


40. Joh. Buridani Quetiones in Metaph., Lib. II, Qu. 1, ed. cit. fol. 
IX recto: “Ideo conclusum est correlarie quod aliqui valde mali dicunt, volentes 
interimere scientias naturales et morales, eo quod in pluribus earum principiis et 
conclusionibus non est evidentia simplex sed possunt falsificari per casus super- 
naturaliter possibiles, quia non requiritur ad tales scientias evidentia simpliciter, 
sed sufficiunt predicte evidentie secundum quid sive ex suppositione; ideo 
aed Aristoteles quod non in omnibus scientiis mathematica acribologia est expe- 
tenda.” 

41. Et. Gilson, La Philosophie au Moyen-Age, 2nd ed., Paris 1945, p. 672: 
“Ces doctrines prouvent également que les penseurs du moyen 4ge n’ont pas eu 
besoin de secours extérieurs pour se libérer d’Aristote; toutes les raisons par 
lesquelles on explique que le fait se soit produit au XVI* siécle, échouent devant 
cet autre fait que dés le XIV® siécle l’aristotélisme était déja jugé et condamné.” 
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substance, causality, and natural necessity, was no news to the 
philosophers and theologians of the Middle Ages. Even in the 
time of St. Thomas Aquinas, the lines of the battle were drawn; 
for those who argued, in the thirteenth century, against the distinc- 
tion between a natural and a supernatural order, were already 
eliminating causes and substances from the created world and 
reducing physics to theology. But to preserve an order of nature, 
subject to God, as a free creative cause of all being who is able 
to produce natural effects without mediation of natural causes, 
required recognition of a radical distinction between science and 
metaphysics — the unqualified certainty and necessity of the 
latter, as expressed in the principle of contradiction and in the 
concept of the “logically possible,’ could not be ascribed to the 
proper principles, and “laws of nature,” on which the scientist 
founds his explanations. Because the laws of nature are metaphy- 
sically contingent, they are scientifically necessary only by a hypo- 
thetical necessity — ex suppositione nature. Thus an ineradicable 
element of hypothesis is introduced into the science of nature, 
and, as its counterpart, the principle that all scientific hypotheses 
require empirical verification, and retain an element of probability 
which cannot be completely eliminated. 

While Thomas Aquinas was certainly aware of the modifi- 
cations required in Aristotle’s theory of scientific evidence and 
necessity, it remained for the fourteenth century to develop the 
full implications of these modifications in their scientific conse- 
quences, both theoretical and methodological. The reformulation 
of traditional logic, and of the basic concepts and principles of 
physical explanation, provided by William of Ockham, was under- 
taken as a consequence of these necessary modifications in the 
metaphysical foundations of natural knowledge, and as an attempt 
to reconstitute the sciences on a basis consistent with these meta- 
physical conditions. It was on the foundation thus provided, that 
John Buridan and the so-called “nominalists of Paris’ developed 
the fertile scientific tradition which, as Pierre Duhem has indi- 
cated, was the starting point of what we call modern physical 
science. 4? 


42, Pierre Duhem, Etudes sur Leonard de Vinci, 3™° Série; Les Précurseurs 
Parisiens de Galilée; Paris, 1913. 
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The controversy between Nicholas of Autrecourt and Bernard 
of Arezzo, understood in the light of Buridan’s discussions of the 
basic metaphysical issues involved, brings to a focus a problem, 
and a dilemma, which has remained at the very heart of philo- 
sophy ever since. The scepticism of Nicholas of Autrecourt is 
clearly the consequence of his uncompromising requirement that 
scientific principles be of an absolute evidence and necessity such 
that God himself must conform to them, a demand which reduces 
science to the tautologies of formal logic, or to those of pure 
mathematics. The alternative, chosen by Ockham and Buridan 
and Bernard of Arezzo, is to accept conditional evidence and 
hypothetical necessity as sufficient for natural knowledge, the 
power of logic and mathematics being that of instruments for the 
analysis of a natural order to be found only through observation 
and experiment. From the standpoint of Nicholas of Autrecourt; 
such a compromise with contingency is the greater scepticism. 
Such was the dilemma of fourteenth century philosophy. But the 
problem itself was not invented by Ockham any more than by 
Nicholas of Autrecourt — it was common to all, entailed by the 
fact that the eternal, necessary. and predictable natural world of 
Aristotle had been replaced by the created, contingent, and only 
conditionally predictable natural order compatible with the Chris- 
tian Faith. 


V. The Meaning of the Statute of 1340. 


There remains only one piece to be fitted into our historical 
picture, to complete the solution of our puzzle. This is the ques- 
tion of the significance of the final sentence of the statute of 
1340, which called attention to the previous year’s prohibition of 
the ‘“‘dogmatizing’”” of Ockham’s doctrine, stating that it was still 
in force. It is the presence of this sentence in the statute of 1340 
which caused the editors of the Chartularium to describe it as an 
anti-Ockhamist measure, and which was the basis of the assump- 
tion that Nicholas of Autrecourt, against whom this statute was 
known to have been directed, was an Ockhamist. This assumption, 
in turn, so stretched the meaning of the label “Ockhamist’’ as 
to make it difficult to reconcile the Ockhamism of Nicholas with 
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the Ockhamism of John Buridan, to say nothing of the Ockhamism 
of Ockham. 

Our examination of the content of the statute of 1340, in 
comparison with the statements of William of Ockham, exhibited 
the point of view of the statute as one which accorded rather 
closely with the expressed views of Ockham himself, thus ren- 
dering it unlikely that it was issued as a condemnation of his 
doctrine. Our study of the controversy between Nicholas of Autre- 
court and Bernard of Arezzo, revealing Bernard as the defender 
of Ockham’s doctrine, and Nicholas as the critic of this doctrine, 
revealed a further reason for doubting that the statute of 1340 
was directed against the partisans of Ockham. The part played 
by John Buridan, finally, both as signatory of the statute and as 
critic of Nicholas of Autrecourt’s doctrine, confirms the results 
of our inquiry. Why, if this be the case, did the statute of 1340 
call attention to the 1339 prohibition of the dogmatizing of 
Ockham’s doctrine? 

There is one very simple explanation of this fact, which accords 
fully with the other facts we have investigated. In condemning the 
teachings and practices of Nicholas of Autrecourt, leader of the 
anti-Ockhamist faction, this statute might well have been construed 
as a vindication and even an endorsement of the position of 
Bernard of Arezzo and the doctrine of Ockham. Aware of this 
fact, the authors of the statute of 1340 thought it wise to insert 
a sentence at the end of that document, stating that the statute 
of 1339 was still in force, lest it be thought that the new statute 
was a revocation of the earlier one. The wording of this final 
clause seems to accord very well with this interpretation of its 
meaning: 

salvis in omnibus que de doctrina Guillelmi dicti Okam alias statuimus, 
que in omnibus et per omnia volumus roboris habere firmitatem. 


If the statute of 1340 had been directed against the Ockhamist 
faction, it would of itself have been understood as a confirmation 
and reinforcement of the earlier, and milder, prohibition, so that 
special mention of the latter would have been superfluous. But 
if it was directed against those who, like Nicholas of Autrecoutt, 
had been in opposition to the Ockhamist group, it might easily 
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have been taken as a revocation of the earlier statute, unless an 
explicit warning was inserted to guard against taking it as such. 
In the light of the general circumstances of the controversy, 
revealed by our inquiry, this interpretation of the meaning of the 
1340 statute seems much more plausible than the opposite. 


There is one more question which might be raised. If the 1340 
statute was, in its practical effect and in its point of view, a vindi- 
cation of the Ockhamist position, why did its authors not wish 
to acknowledge it to be such? Why, if they had accepted the 
doctrine of Ockham, did they take care to dissociate it from the 
name of Ockham? The answer to this question lies in the circums- 
tance that Ockham’s bitter opposition to Pope John XXII and his 
immediate successors, involving his excommunication and flight 
to Munich, made it inadvisable for anyone to call himself a 
follower of Ockham. It was necessary to distinguish Ockham’s 
philosophical doctrines, from his personal and political misfor- 
tunes, in order to preserve them and to defend them. Thus we 
find, in Buridan’s writings, no acknowledgement of Ockham as 
the source of the Ockhamist doctrines which he took over and 
defended; since the name was fabu, the doctrine could be defended 
only on condition of its being dissociated from the name: It was 
not until the later part of the 14th century, when the eches of 
Ockham’s political controversies had died down, that Ockham’s 
name was cited in connection with his doctrines, in scholastic 
writings and disputations, or that those who had been defending 
his doctrines were explicitly labelled as disciples of Ockham.** 

What general conclusion can be drawn, concerning the histo- 
rical meaning and influence of Ockham’s teachings in the later 


43. Thus Peter of Candia, in his Commentary on the Sentences written 
around 1378-80, cites Ockham frequently on the various questions discussed. Cf 
Fr. Ehrle, Der Sentenzenkommentar Peters von Candia, Muenster 1925, pp. 56-73. 
On p. 322 ff., Ehrle reprints the appeal made by the Parisian nominalists to 
Louis XI, in 1474, which refers to the Parisian statute of 1339 as having been 
issued as a result of pressure brought on the University by John XXII: “Propter 
has causas idem Johannes XXII multa privilegia dedit Universitati Parisiensi, ut 
ipsam doctrinam Guillelmi Okam condemnaret. Dicta tamen Universitas noluit 
eam condemnare. Sed facultas artium, importunitate victa, fecit statuum, in quo 
cavetur, dictam doctrinam non esse dogmatizandam, quia nondum erat approbata 
et examinata.”’ While this document is untrustworthy as a source of information, 
because of its late date and its obvious bias, it seems likely enough that Le XXII 
did exert some pressure on the University in this connection. 
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14th century, from our study? It has been customary among histo- 
rians of medieval philosophy to transfer to the later fourteenth 
century an alignment of philosophic schools which existed at the 
beginning of the century. Thus, in the years when Ockham was at 
Oxford, his doctrine appeared radical as contrasted with the older 
teachings of Aquinas, Henry of Ghent, and Duns Scotus. But 
within less than a generation the situation was profoundly altered, 
if not reversed. The defenders of Thomism were few and inarti- 
culate, and the Scotist school had changed rapidly into a varied 
group of loosely associated doctrines which had in many cases 
pushed partial aspects of Dun’s teachings to unbalanced extremes. 
~ The determinism of Bradwardine, the extreme voluntarism of the 
»theology of Holkot, reflected or paralleled by John of Mirecourt 
at Paris — these and many other extremist doctrines were pre- 
valent between 1324, when Ockham’s teaching career. terminated, 
and the period between 1340 and 1350. In this newer atmosphere, 
the philosophy of Ockham was a conservative doctrine, powerful 
enough in its principles and methods to serve as an instrument of 
stabilization and reconstruction in the new environment. The 
moderate temperament discernible in John Buridan, or in his 
pupil Albert of Saxony, is not out of harmony with his adherence 
to Ockhamist doctrines which, in the context of the extreme 
positions prevalent at the time, stood for much that was tradi- 
tional. As Hochstetter has so well shown, Ockham’s philosophy 
based itself squarely on the principle of natural causation, and 
for all its emphasis on the omnipotence of God, it held fast to 
the scholastic conception of a natural order and of real secondary 
causes.** Since it was precisely this conception of natural causation 
which was impugned by the epistemological criticism of Nicholas 
of Autrecourt, and by the voluntaristic determinism of Bradwar- 
dine, John of Mirecourt, and other prominent teachers of the 
generation after Ockham, it is not surprising that Ockham’s doc- 
trines, in this later context, became a rallying point for the 
defenders of natural knowledge and the causal order. 
One may, if he wishes, employ the term “Ockhamism” as a 


44, EE. Hochstetter, Studien zur Metaphysik und Erkenntnislehre Wilhelms 
von Ockham, Berlin 1927, especially pp. 139-179. Cf. also N. Abbagnano, Gugliel- 
mo di Ockham, Lanciano 1931, pp. 170-3. 
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blanket designation for all the varied teachings and tendencies of 
the late medieval period, and one may, if he pleases, argue that 
these later doctrines, however opposed to each other or to the 
teachings of Ockham himself, are “logical consequences” of the 
position of the Venerable Inceptor. But such usage is unprofitable, 
and introduces obscurity and confusion into the history of ideas. 
If, as historians, we are concerned to reconstruct the intellectual 
environment of past ages, we must place ourselves in the pers- 
pective of the times we are studying, letting those ages judge 
themselves by what they actually did and said. If, in seeking to 
understand the significance of the Parisian statutes of 1339 and 
1340, we permit Buridan, Ockham, and Nicholas of Autrecourt 
to speak for themselves, the picture of the times which emerges 
from such a study is less simple, but in many respects more 
interesting and suggestive, than that which has been traditional 
in our history books. 


Ernest A. Moopy 
Columbia University, 
New York City. 


A FRANCISCAN ARTIST OF KENTUCKY 
JOHANN SCHMITT, 1825-1898 


The noblest philosophy that art can teach us is morality. Art 
that does not partake of the moral is not worthy to be admired, 
because the evil effects of immoral art too often leave an indelible 
stamp on the imagination of fallen man. 

During the last century Catholic artists came to this country 
from Europe to embellish our churches and chapels with truly 
inspiring murals, beautiful works of mind and hand that will 
live after them. Their works tell the story of their exemplary 
lives — what their hearts felt, loved, and sincerely believed. Of 
this goodly number of able and gifted artists, the name of Maler 
Johann Schmitt stands out in bold relief. He can truly be called 
a Franciscan artist for, like St. Francis, he loved the beautiful 
things of life and for thirty-five years was a devout member of 
the Third Order of St. Francis.1 The God of Love, His Saints, 
and all things in nature that reflected the Divine Creator were 
ever uppermost in his mind and heart. 

Johann Schmitt was born November 17, 1825, at Heinstadt, 
Baden in Germany, of poor but very devout parents. By good 
fortune he came, at an early age, in contact with the foremost 
artists of Munich in Germany. Without any academic training he 
labored zealously for the development of those latent talents 
which became manifest in his later works of art. In his formative 
years Johann did not apply himself exclusively to painting. He 
was also an ardent lover of music, and he played a cornet in the 
Bavarian Regimental Band during the German revolution of 
1848.7 

At the close of the war Schmitt was advised to come to America 
to seek a larger field for his artistic talents. Arriving in New 
York City, he settled in the parish of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
which was then in charge of the Redemptorist Fathers. A short 
time later he married Dorothy Reichert, who had also come to 
the United States from Germany and had been received into the 

1. St. Anthony Messenger, VI (Cincinnati,, 1898), 67; Maximilian Schaefer, 


Gedenkhuch der St. Franciscus Kirche (Cincinnati, 1884), p. 287. 
2. Cathedral Echoes (Green Bay, December, 1926), 1. 
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Church by the Rev. Francis X. Klarholz, C.SS.R. According to 
the baptismal records of the church of the Most Holy Redeemer, 
she was born of John Andrew and Mary Reichert (née Ganz), 
September 17, 1829, and was baptized Margaret Dorothy, April 
12, 1856, with Eva Maria Lindemann as sponsor, After their 
marriage the happy couple settled at Melrose, a suburb of New 
York City.* 

In the Wahrheitsfreund of 1862, we read the following adver- 
tisement: 


JOHANN SCHMITT 
Melrose, near New York City, 
A painter of real Catholic art. 


Prompt Service. “Reasonable Prices. 


For Reference write to Rev. Caspar Metzler, Melrose, West- 
chester Co., N.Y.* 

After several years of earnest study in New York, Schmitt’s 
first commission was to paint a series of religious pictures for 
the walls of the church of St. Alphonsus, New York City. The 
popularity of his murals, the freshness of his coloring, the chas- 
teness of his designs at once secured for him other contracts, and 
his rise to fame was phenomenal. Other altar pictures and murals 
for the churches in the East confirmed the verdict of the critics. 


COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


In the year 1862, the Very Rev. Prior Odilo von der Gruen, 
O.S.B., was sent to St. Joseph’s church, Covington, Kentucky, by 
the Rt. Rev. Abbot Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B. His great ambition 
was to procure new altars for his church and for the out-missions 
of Ashland, Florence, Augusta, St. John’s Hill, and Mullin’s 


3. Letter of Rev. Michel G. Will, C.SS.R., New York, June 11, 1945. 

4. Der Wahrheitsfreund, XXV (Cincinnati, March 12, 1862), 27-31. Der 
Wabhrheiisfreund was founded on April 17, 1837, by Rev. John Martin Henni, 
who became the first bishop of Milwaukee in 1844. The old files of this Catholic 
weekly are preserved in the Salzmann Library, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, 
Wis., and in the library of the Josephinum, the Pontifical College at Worthington, 
Ohio. 
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Rt. Rev. Msgr. Ignatius M. Ahman, V.G. 

Frank Meyer 

Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt 

Della Linneman 

Mary Meyer, now Rev. Mother Margaret Mary, O.S.B., Ridgely, Md. 
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Station, all in the diocese of Covington. He therefore organized 
an altar building stock company at the church of St. Joseph in 
Covington. The present writer inquired at the Benedictine Archab- 
bey of Latrobe, Pennsylvania, regarding this company, and he 
received the following reply: 


Father Arch-abbot entrusted me with the answer to your letter 
about artist Johann Schmitt. Fr. Odilo von der Gruen, O.S.B., was 
the founder of the art studio at St. Joseph’s church, Covington, Ky., 
with Brother Cosmas Wolf, O.S.B., as director. He had studied 
under Professor Pez, a sculptor in Munich, who made a number of 
statues on the altars of Brother Cosmas. His principal painter of 
altar pieces was Johann Schmitt, and several paintings came from the 
brush of artist Lamprecht. Undoubtedly you know of the articles 
which were written for the Wahrheitsfreund of Cincinnati about 
these altars and paintings. 

There are no paintings of Mr. Schmitt here at the abbey. The 
Catholische V olkszeitung of Baltimore had the following article about 
one of his paintings in that city: “The dedication of the convent 
chapel of the German school sisters of Notre Dame, Baltimore, 
Maryland, took place December 10, 1863, with Fr. Odilo von der 
Gruen present. The altar was made at the art studio of the Benedic- 
tines of Covington, Kentucky. The chief ornament of the altar is 
the beautiful picture representing Christ being taken from the cross, 
with the Sorrowful Mother in the foreground. This picture five by 
eight feet, was painted by artist Johann Schmitt in the above- 
mentioned art studio.’’® 


Paging the old files of the Wahrheitsfreund of Cincinnati, 


Ohio, February 25, 1863, the writer found the following reference: 


ey 


My visit to the Institute of Catholic Art at St. Joseph’s church, 
Covington, Kentucky — We entered the Benedictine priory and 
were taken by Father Odilo, O.S.B., to view St. Joseph church ; then 
we entered the studio of artist Johann Schmitt who was painting at 
the time the altar piece of the high altar of the Franciscan church 
at Oldenburg, idiase: It was a beautiful picture of the Holy 
Family. Artist Schmitt is an artist of the first class. With deep 
piety and sincere faith he delights to paint on canvas what his 
noble heart feels and sincerely believes. Next we visited the art 
glass department, and finally the altar building factory with Brother 
Cosmas Wolf, O.S.B., as architect, and Paul Gerstrein and Louis 
Steiner as his able assistants, At the time they were constructing a 
gothic altar for the Jesuit church of St. Francis Xavier, Cincinnati, 


Letters of the Very Rev. Felix Fellner, O.S.B., St. Vincent Archabbey, 


Latrobe, Pennsylvania, July 22 and 30, 1945. Cf. Der Wahrheitsfreund, XXV, 
April 2, 1862. 
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Ohio. This altar promises to be their masterpiece in altar building, 
and I was glad to see real religious art executed so excellently in 
America. 
Signed : 
A Friend of Christian Art, M. Dr. 


ART CENTER 


Arriving in Covington, Kentucky, just a mile from Cincinnati, 
Schmitt soon became deeply interested in the progress of the 
Society of Christian Art, then existing in Cincinnati. At that time, 
1867, it had attracted the best talent of Europe, giving great 
fame to Cincinnati as an American art center.° Among its members 
we find the names of the artists William Lamprecht, president, 
and Johann Schmitt, E. Humbrecht, M. Geiger, W. Thien, H. 
Becker, U. S. Tandrop, decorators; Henry Burgund, glass artist; 
Brothers Cosmas and Claude, A. Kloser, Paul Gerstrein, Schroeder’ 
Brothers, altar builders; and Charles Svendsen, Sr., who in 1862 
established at Cincinnati a factory for religious society banners, 
regalia and uniforms. Hundreds of medallion pictures for society 
banners were painted by Schmitt for the Svendsen Company, the 
Pustet Company, and Benziger Brothers of Cincinnati." 


DUVENECK 


As a barefoot boy, Frank Duveneck often entered the art 
studio of the Covington altar company to watch Artist Schmitt 
paint pictures. It did not take the painter long to discover the 
boy’s talent, and in a few years Schmitt influenced Duveneck to 
enter the art schools of Europe. Not long ago art critics of Cin- 
cinnati disclaimed the fact that Schmitt was the first instructor 
of the celebrated Duveneck. On May 27, 1924, in the presence of 
the Rev. I. M. Ahmann, Elizabeth Schmitt issued the following 
statement: 


I, the undersigned Mrs. Elizabeth Schmitt, wife of Johann Schmitt, 
do hereby certify that I personally knew Frank Duveneck and his 


6. Cf. The Catholic Columbian (Columbus), June 18, 1898; Der Wahr- 
heitsfreund, April 2, 1862 (advert.); July 15, 1863, 569, September 23, 1863, 
66, April 22, 1868, 442, August 3, 1870, 413. 

7. Artists F. X. Hefele, H. Brockman, and A. Nahm of Cincinnati belong 
to a later date. 


St. Joseph, Patron of the Universal Church 
The original now hangs in the Vatican; 
copy of same in St. Joseph’s Church, Covington, Ky. 


In this picture we see, To the right: 

to the left: 1. Archbishop Paul of Cologne 
1. Cardinal Manning 2. Bishop Martin of Paderborn 
2. Cardinal Ledochowski 3. Bishop Eberhard of Treves 
3. Cardinal Antonelli 4. Herman von Mallinkrodt 

4. Abbot Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B. 5. Dr. Ludwig Windhorst 

5. Cardinal McCloskey of New York 6. von Schorlemer Alst 
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family, and that I know from personal observation and my husband's 
testimony that Frank Duveneck received his first drawing and paint- 
ing lessons from Mr. Johann Schmitt. 


After studying with Artist Schmitt, Frank Duveneck (1848- 
1919) went to Munich where in 1879 he opened a school of art. 
A few years later he founded his famous art center in Florence, 
Italy, where his wife died in 1888. Returning to the United States 
the same year, he came to Covington, his birthplace, and was soon 
made an instructor and the president of the Cincinnati Art 
Academy. Unlike his first teacher, he grew careless in his religious 
duties during his sojourn in Europe; however, he returned to the 
Catholic faith shortly before his death at the Good Samaritan 
hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1919.8 

A huge red Warsaw granite monument, with four bronze 
angels representing Faith, Hope and Charity, and the Resurrection, 
sculptured by Clement Barnhorn, marks his resting place in the 
Mother of God cemetery, Latonia, Kentucky. Shortly before his 
death he donated more than one hundred paintings to the Cin- 
cinnati art museum. Most of them depict secular subjects. Some 
of his few religious paintings are The Way of the Cross in St. 
Joseph’s church, Covington, and three magnificent murals of the 
Crucifixion in the Covington cathedral, which he donated in 
memory of his mother. 


SCHMITT’S MASTERPIECE 


Schmitt's home city, Covington, honored him with many 
commissions. Two large pictures, one The Death of St. Joseph, 
and the other, St, Joseph Protector of the Church, grace the walls 
of his parish church of St. Joseph.® The latter is a replica of his 
masterpiece which he donated to Pope Leo XIII and which now 
hangs in the Vatican. Upon receipt of this splendid gift, the Holy 


8. Letters of the artist Charles C. Svendsen, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio, August 
9 and 15, 1945. Cf. Cincinnati Post, March 28, 1934; Cincinnati Enquirer, June 
14, 1931; Dictionary of American Biography (Charles Scribner & Son, New York, 
1930), V, 557; Sister Mary Leocardia Wilde, O.S.B., The Underlying Catholicity 
of Duveneck (Ms. Notre Dame University, 1938), p. 8; Duveneck’s home was 
at 1226 Greenup Street, Covington, Kentucky. 

9. Diamond Jubilee of St. Joseph Church, Covington, Kentucky (Acorn 
Press, Covington, Kentucky, 1934), pp. 13, 35. 
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Father sent him a special Apostolic Blessing, and he again remem- 
bered him in a similar way on his seventy-second birthday, shortly 
before he died. This picture is an original silver-pencil drawing 
representing the grand basilica of St. Peter built on a rock, with 
St. Joseph as the glorious protector of the Church. On the left are 
pictured the Enemy of Darkness, seeking to destroy the rock, and 
the Angel of Light, cross in hand, crushing and dispersing the 
powers of evil. In the foreground is represented Pope Pius IX, 
surrounded by cardinals, bishops, abbots, priests, and courageous 
laymen, receiving the blessing of the Holy Father. The angel on 
the right brings the crown of reward and the palm of victory. 
Also to be seen are the clearcut faces of the heroes of the 
German Kulturkampf, who in the end triumphed over Bismarck, 
Doellinger and their ilk.‘° Five years of persecution utterly failed 
to crush the power of the Church, and left the Catholics of 
Germany more thoroughly united and more devoted to the Holy 
See than they had been for three centuries. Among the heroes 
depicted on the great canvas to the left are: His Holiness Pope 
Pius IX,"! Cardinal Archbishop Manning of England, Cardinal 
Archbishop Ledochowski of Poland,'* Cardinal Antonelli, 
Cardinal Archbishop McCloskey of New York,!* Rt. Rev. Abbot 
Boniface Wimmer, O.S.B., of St. Vincent's archabbey, Pennsyl- 


10. Joseph Cardinal Hergenroether, Handbuch der Kirchengeschichte (Herder 
& Co., Freiburg, 1886), III, 979-986. 

11. Pius IX, 1792-1878. Among his appointees to the Sacred College were 
Cardinals McCloskey, Wiseman and Manning. He founded the Latin American 
College in 1853, the North American College in 1859. The Vatican Council 
took place during his pontificate. In 1854 he proclaimed the dogma of the Imma- 
culate Conception. 

12. Cardinal Miecislas Helka Ledochowski (1822-1902) was born in Gorki, 
Russian Poland. During the Kulturkampf he opposed the German government’s 
attempt to suppress religious instruction in Poland. He was repeatedly fined and 
cast into the dungeon at Ostrowo. In 1874 he was elevated to the cardinalate 
by Pius IX, and in 1885 he was appointed secretary of papal briefs. In 1892 
he became the prefect of the Sacred Congregation of Propoganda. 

13. Cardinal Giacomo Antonelli (1806-1876) was cardinal secretary of state 
for Pius IX. He arranged the flight of the Holy Father to Gaeta, and returned _ 
with him to Rome in 1850. Until 1870 he was for all purposes the temporal ruler 
of Rome. He was a statesman rather than a churchman, never having been 
ordained a priest; yet he was very zealous in his religious duties. 

14, John Cardinal McCloskey (1810-1885) was the fifth bishop and the 
second archbishop of New York, and was created the first American cardinal on 
March 28, 1878. He built the present cathedral of New York. Through an appeal 
to President Arthur in 1885, he was instrumental in saving the North American 
College in Rome from spoliation by the Italian government. 
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vania,’® and other American leaders. To the right are three German 
dignitaries, Paul, Archbishop of Cologne; Eberhard, Bishop of 
Treves; and Martin, Bishop of Paderborn; together with the 
learned laymen of the Kulturkampf, Herman von Malinckrodt,'® 
Dr. Ludwig Windthorst,'7 and Burkhard von Schorlemer-Alst.1® 
To such men Bismarck was forced to yield and go to Canossa. It 
was this heroic struggle of the German Catholics that inspired 
Johann Schmitt to paint this historic picture which is generally 
considered his masterpiece. 


OTHER PAINTINGS IN COVINGTON 


The five large murals in the church of the Mother of God, 
Covington, represent the five joyful mysteries of the rosary and 
were painted by Schmitt. They are copies from European drawings 
by request, and are heralds of his declining age. They show grace 
and purity in drawing, but are somewhat crude.'® 

In old St. John’s church, Covington, there were five murals of 


15. Cf. Oswald Moosmueller, O.S.B., St. Vincenz in Pennsylvania (Pustet 
& Co., Cincinnati, 1873), pp. 159, 182. 

16. Hermann von Malinckrodt, 1821-1874. Entering the Prussian parliament 
in 1852, he assisted in founding the Center Party. He was an energetic orator, 
lucid and logical, and with Reichensberger and Wéindthorst he led the Center 
Party in the Kulturkampf. 

Cf. Adalbert Callahan, O.F.M., Medieval Francis in Modern America (Mac- 
millan Co., New York, 1936), pp. 161, 166, 196, 218, 267, 333, 368. 

17. Ludwig von Windthorst (1812-1891), statesman, was born near Osna- 
brueck, Germany. Member of the Reichstag, he Jed the Center Party against 
Bismarck in the Kulturkampf, and founded the Peoples Union for Catholic 
Germany. Cf. Ohio Waisenfreund (Columbus, 1887), XV, 3. 

18. Burkhard von Schorlemer-Alst (1825-1895), social reformer and officer 
in the German army He married Countess Droste von Vischering. In 1862 he 
wrote The Condition of the Peasant Class in Westphalia and What It Needs. He 
was a member of the Prussian diet and belonged to the Center Party. During 
the Kulturkampf he was an indefatigable champion of the rights of the Catholic 
Church and was considered one of the best debaters of the parliament, possessing 
both acuteness and racy humor. In 1871 he founded the Westphalian Peasant 
Union, which continued in existence until the outbreak of World War Il. Even 
non-Catholic historians admit that he was a nobleman in the true sense of the 
word, a harmonious and thorough man. His motto was: “love and Justice.” To 
this great leader Schmitt sent a photograph of his masterpiece, St. Joseph Protector 
of the Catholic Church, and received a letter of thanks with the statement that 
“the picture has caused quite a sensation here in Germany and is admired by 
all. I feel unworthy to be pictured with Pope Pius IX and the other Church 
leaders. We will fight for the rights of God and Church to the bitter end, for 
the greatest wisdom is courage — Die groesste Klugheit ist der Muth.” 

19. Sister Mary Carmelite Brungs, S.N.D., The Church of the Mother of 
God, Covington, Kentucky (Jameson-Rolfes, Covington, 1941), pp. 36-42. 
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superior merit: The Crucifixion, The Transfiguration, and The 
Baptism of Christ in the River Jordan in the sanctuary; and two 
original pictures above the side altars, St. John on the Island of 
Patmos and The Sacred Heart, with the four patron saints of the 
parish societies, St. Joseph, St. Ann, St. Rose of Lima, and St. 
Aloysius, in the foreground. When the old church on the hillside 
was abandoned because it had become unsafe, Schmitt’s canvases 
were carefully removed and donated to the Sisters of Notre Dame 
on Fifth Street, Covington, Kentucky.”° 

Other pictures by Schmitt in the Covington diocese are: St. 
Joseph (1861), St. Joseph’s church, Williamstown; St. John the 
Evangelist, St. John’s church, Georgetown; St. Anthony the Hermit, 
St. Anthony's church, Decoursey; St. Walburga, Benedictine Con- 
vent, Covington; The Sacred Heart, Convent of the Sisters of 
Divine Providence, Newport; The Annunciation, St. Rose’s church, 
Mayslick — all in Kentucky.?1 The Sacred Heart of Jesus and the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, The Immaculate Conception, St. 
Francis of Assisi and Purgatory ate in the homes of Della 
Linneman and Frieda Landrum at Covington.*? 


ST. ELIZABETH’S HOSPITAL 


Mrs. Sarah Peter, a wealthy woman and convert of Cincinnati, 
was instrumental in bringing the Sisters of the Poor of St. Francis 
from Aix-la-Chapelle in Germany to her home town.?* These 
sisters also directed their-attention to the poor and sick in Coving- 
ton. On June 22, 1945, the present writer interviewed Sister 
Radegundis, who has been stationed at St. Elizabeth’s hospital, 
Covington, for thirty-eight years. In the solarium of the new 
hospital she led me to Johann Schmitt’s picture of St. Elizabeth, 
which had been the altar-piece of the high alter of old St. 


20. Interview with the Rev. Anthony Goebel, pastor of St. John’s church, 
Covington, Kentucky, June 13, 1946. 

21. Interview with the Benedictine Sisters at Villa Madonna, Kenton county, 
Kentucky, June 10, 1945; letter of the Rev. Declan Carrol, Mayslick, Kentucky, 
August 14, 1945. 

22. Letter of Della Linneman, a step-daughter of Johann Schmitt, Covington, 
July 21, 1945. 

23. Rev. John H. Lamott, History of the Archdiocese of Cincinnati (Pustet 
& Co., Cincinnati, 1921), pp. 236, 260, 262, 263, 264, 312. 
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Elizabeth’s hospital chapel. It portrays St. Elizabeth giving alms 
to the poor. In the picture we see, asking for alms, a man and a 
woman who resemble Artist Schmitt and his wife, as the late 
Bishop Camillus Maes of Covington often observed. The sister 
also showed me a deeply inspiring picture of the Sacred Heart, 
painted by Schmitt in 1874.*4 

Before I concluded my visit, the good sister reminded me to 
visit his grave and to view his really Franciscan monument at the 
cemetery of the Mother of God. Artist Schmitt can be considered 
one of the greatest early benefactors of this hospital, for he and 
Father Conrad Rotter of St. Stephen’s church, Newport, Kentuc- 
ky,?° were authorized by Bishop G. A. Carrell of Covington, in 
1867, to buy the so-called Baptist College property on Eleventh 
Street, near Madison Avenue, Covington. The price for the entire 
property was $33,000, and many feared for the outcome of the 
venture. Johann Schmitt, however, was optimistic and promised, 
in case of failure, to pledge all his personal property in order to 
settle the financial obligations of the Sisters of St. Francis. Needless 
to say, the venture was successful, and today St. Elizabeth’s hospital, 
Covington, is the most favorably known hospital in that section. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


By accident the present writer came across an article in one of 
the old Louisville newspapers,”° written by a correspondent who 
signed himself Veritas. He describes his meeting with Johann 
Schmitt at the time the artist was painting pictures in the Ursuline 
chapel on Shelby and Chestnut Streets, Louisville. He states that 


24. Diamond Jubilee of St. Elizabeth Hospital, Covington, Kentucky (1935), 
pp. 10-12; Der Wahrheitsfreund, XXXI, 478, 491, 502. 

25. The Rev. Conrad Rotter, pastor of St. Joseph’s church, Peoria, Illinois, 
was born November 24, 1835, at Schiessen, diocese of Augsburg, Germany. He 
came to the United States September 6, 1858, and was ordained priest March 9, 
1861, at Covington, Kentucky. Before coming to Peoria he was pastor of St. 
Stephen’s church, Newport, Kentucky. He helped Johann Schmitt in the founding 
of St. Elizabeth’s hospital, Covington, Kentucky. Cf. Der Warheitsfreund, XXXI 
(November 27, 1867), 188. 

26. Katholischer Glaubensbote (Louisville, Kentucky), June 19, 1872; Sep- 
tember 11, 1872; November 23, 1872. The old files of Katholischer Glaubensbote 
are preserved in the Ursuline library of Sacred Heart college, Louisville, Kentucky. 
Cf. the annals of the Ursuline Sisters, Louisville, under date of December 26, 
1868. 
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“Schmitt may not be a Raphael, but he is nevertheless an impressive 
artist whose pictures breathe deep religious thought.” 

The original canvas above the high altar in the Ursuline chapel 
measures twenty-two by fourteen feet. It was painted in 1868 on 
a background of solid gold leaf, and represents the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin in company with angels. To the 
left we behold St. Ursula with her companion martyrs. In the 
foreground we see St. Angela Merici, foundress of the order, 
and St. Francis of Assisi, with whose order St. Angela had been 
affiliated. Standing beside St. Francis is St. Augustine, the saintly 
bishop of Hippo, whose rule of religious life the Ursulines have 
followed since their foundation. Even at this late date, this picture 
is still well preserved with its golden background and it is as 
brilliant as it was on the day it was painted. 

Large mural paintings by Johann Schmitt also adorn the walls 
above the side altars of the Ursuline chapel. On the epistle side 
we see represented The Sorrowful Mother, and on the gospel side 
The Death of St. Joseph. Below this picture we read the words, 
Monumentum perpetuum Johannis Schmitt — 1872. Below the 
picture of the Sorrowful Mother we find, Monumentum perpetuum 
Margaretha Schmitt — 1872. It was dedicated to the memory of 
the artist’s first wife Margaret. These two pictures were donated 
to the Ursuline Sisters by Schmitt. 

On the arched ceiling of the chapel are four large paintings, 
each twenty-seven feet wide. The first represents St. Ursula as she 
departs from her wealthy parents. The second shows St. Ursula’s 
martyrdom near the city of Cologne, Germany. In the third painting 
are depicted some of the Church’s great martyrs: Sts. Stephen, 
Lawrence, Boniface, Kilian, and others. The last of these pictures 
represents the Procession of the Elect, with the martyrs St. Thecla, 
St. Barbara, St. Catherine, St. Agnes, the penitent St. Margaret of 
Cortona with the traditional dog, followed by St. Clare of Assisi - 
bearing the Holy Eucharist. This correspondent was told by the 
Rev. Mother Martina that Schmitt would often leave the scaffolding 
to recite the rosary as a diversion before continuing his labor of 
love and art. She also related that he was generous with his 
paintings and that he gave unstintingly to the poor, having donated 
a beautiful painting of St. Joseph to Bishop Joseph Dwenger of 
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Fort Wayne, Indiana, and a picture of St. Francis to another 
priest of the same diocese as an altar-piece for his church. 

In 1865 Schmitt painted several altar-pieces for the old St. 
Boniface’s church, Louisville, and in 1877 two murals representing 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
When the church was dismantled, these pictures disappeared, with 
the exception of two oil paintings of St. Francis and St. Anthony. 
These now grace the walls of the monastery choir.27 Among old 
clippings, the writer of this sketch discovered that paintings in St. 
Joseph’s church,”* St. Peter’s church,?® and St. Martin’s church,*° 
all in Louisville, were executed by Johann Schmitt. In the church 
of St. Peter Claver, for the Colored, are two of the artist’s pictures, 
one of St. Joseph with St. Anthony in the foreground, the other 
of Marty Queen of Heaven with St. Francis and St. Clare in the 
foreground. They were originally painted for the chapel of St. 
Joseph’s orphanage in Louisville. 


EVANSVILLE, INDIANA 


After the facade of the church of the Holy Trinity, Evansville, 
was built in 1873, the church was frescoed, and Schmitt was called 
upon to paint an original mural representing the Most Holy Trinity 
in the apse of the sanctuary, and two pictures representing the 
Sorrowful Mother and the Agony in the Garden above the side 
altars. When this church was struck by lightning in 1884, Schmitt 
was commissioned (1885) to restore and retouch these pictures. 
Today they are in excellent condition.** 


27. The Rev. John B. Wuest, O.F.M., One Hundred Years of St. Boniface, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 1937, pp. 68, 150. The contract between the Rev. Lucas 
Gottbehoede and William Thien, artist, March 2, 1877, are preserved in the St. 
Boniface archives, Louisville. 

28. Picture of St. Francis and St. Elizabeth, painted in 1871. It is now 
preserved in St. Francis Convent, Mishawaka, Indiana. Katholischer Glaubensbote, 
July 12, 1871. 

29. Picture of St. Joseph at a cost of $139. Archives of St. Peter’s church, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 

30. Two murals of Purgatory and the Immaculate Conception. They were 
destroyed when the transept was added to St. Martin’s church. 

31, Personal interviews with Msgr. August Sprigler, pastor of Holy Trinity 
church, Evansville, Indiana, June, 1946. In the minute book of this parish we 
read, March 11, 1885, that Father Duddenhausen made a contract with Johann 
Schmitt for these three pictures. 
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The gothic altars in the Franciscan church of the Holy Family, 
Oldenburg, were installed by the Benedictine Altar Company of 
Covington, with pictures by Johann Schmitt (1863). A letter of 
inquiry brought the following response: 

Regarding the paintings here at the church in Oldenburg, the 
sacristan informed me that he has found two eee signed by 
Johann Schmitt. The one of the Holy Family on the high altar bears 
the signature J. Schmitt, 1863, with the prayer, Mutter heiliger 
Liebe, bitte fuer uns, The one of the Immaculate Conception altar is 
signed ]. Schmitt, 1864. It seems to me that there can hardly be any 
doubt that the other paintings on the high altar, God the Father, St. 
Boniface, and St. Louis, also came from his hand. I do not know 
about that queer combination of St. Jo 4 ss and St. Aloysius on the 
other side altar ; it is probably his work but hardly his idea.%? 


When this church was later fresceed, Schmitt added two murals 
above the side altars. All these pictures are in excellent condition 
and can be seen at the Oldenburg church. 

In the nearby convent of the Sisters of St. Francis, Schmitt 
painted the portrait of the Rev. Joseph Rudolph, the founder of 
the community, on the occasion of his silver sacerdotal jubilee. 

In the village of Hamburg, several miles from Oldenburg, 
Schmitt painted an altar-piece of St. Anne for the local church. 
At Brookville, Indiana, in the church of St. Michael, he painted 
the altar-piece representing St. Michael crushing Lucifer with his 
foot. In the one hand St. Michael holds the scales of justice, in 
the other the uplifted sword of fire.%* 

A letter of inquiry addressed to the Benedictine Sisters at 
Ferdinand, Indiana, brought the following information: 

There are two oil paintings by Artist Johann Schmitt here in the 
parlors of our convent : the Immaculate Conception which Schmitt 
painted for our first Convent Chapel in 1886 and an altar-piece 
which he painted for the Benedictine Church of St. Mary’s at 


Huntingburg, Indiana, in 1885. Both paintings are signed by Johann 
Schmitt, with the year of painting.** 


32. Letters of the Rev. John B. Wuest, O.F.M., Oldenburg, Indiana, June 
and July 5, 1944; Rev. Fulgence Meyer, O.F.M., Diamond Jubilee of Holy Family 
Church, Oldenburg, 1912, pp. 30-37; Der W abrheitsfreund, XXV (December 24, 
1862), 218, XXVI (February 25, 1863), 328. 

33. Personal visit to Hamburg and Brookville, Indiana, in 1944 

34, Letter of Sister M. Margarite, O.S.B., Ferdinand, Indiana, June 26, 1946. 
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For the church of the Annunciation, New Albany, Indiana, 
Schmitt painted pictures of St. John the Evangelist and St. 
Philomena, during the pastorate of the Very Rev. Dean Edward 
Faller.*5 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


The Franciscans of Cincinnati became acquainted with Schmitt 
in the autumn of 1862, when the Covington altar company, under 
the supervision of the Benedictine Brothers Cosmas and Claude, 
was building the high altar for St. Francis church in Cincinnati. On 
this altar Schmitt did the gold-leaf work. He also painted in oil 
on a gold background the pictures of the Doctors of the Church 
Augustine, Gregory, Ambrose, and Jerome.** In 1867, he painted 
several murals on the walls of St. John’s church, Cincinnati, of 
which the Franciscans are also in charge. In the history of the church 
of St. Francis, we read that the artists Geiger and Schmitt decorated 
the mother church of the Franciscans in 1869. In his article, “Fra 
Angelico of America,” Artist Charles Svendsen writes: 


With the spirit of the Order of old, which developed a Giotto %7 
and Cimabue, ** the Franciscans of Cincinnati, Ohio, encouraged 
him in his noble work. As an outcome of this encouragement, 
Schmitt began, in 1869, those original scenes from the life of St. 
Francis which occupied his brush for three years, and which will 
connect his name for all times with the history of Catholic Art in 
America. 


The four subjects treated are: The Stigmatization, St. Clare 
Repulsing the Saracens, St. Elizabeth and the Poor, The Death of 


35. Edmund J. P. Schmitt, Lose Bletter aus der Geschichte von New Albany, 
Indiana (Rosenthal Co., Cincinnati, 1890), p. 85. 

36. Schaefer, op. cit., pp. 150, 200; The Catholic Columbian, June 18, 1898. 
The large altar piece, St. Francis in Glory, was not painted by Schmitt, but by 
the artist Caspar Jele of Innsbruck, Austria. 

37. Giotto di Bondone (1266-1337), painter and architect, successor to 
Cimabue, is the acknowledged founder of modern painting. In Assisi are his 
frescoes, The Life of St. Francis, painted 1296-1320 in the upper and lower churches 
of the basilica of St. Francis. The triumph of St. Francis decorates the roof of 
this sanctuary. 

38. Giovanni Cimabue (1240-1302), painter of Florence, did a fresco of 
the Madonna and Child with St. Francis in the lower church of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Cf. W. Goetz, “Ueber Franz von Assisi und die Renaissance,” Muenchener 
Acadamie der Wissenschaften, 1925, 238; Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M. Conv., 
A Documented History of the Franciscan Order, 1182-1587 (Milwaukee and 
Washington, 1944), pp. 886-887. 
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St. Francis. Several years ago, when the interior of the church was 
undergoing repairs, some artists who had seen the old masters 
studied Schmitt's paintings from the scaffold and they were 
delighted with the close resemblance they found. 


MT. AIRY, OHIO 


In the novitiate chapel of the Franciscans at Mt. Airy, near 
Cincinnati, there are four large murals by Schmitt. Above the high 
altar is a huge picture of the Immaculate Conception, surrounded 
by Franciscain saints who had been staunch defenders of her 
wonderful prerogative. Below this picture is a statue of St. 
Anthony of Padua, around which Schmitt grouped the blind, the 
halt, the poor, and all other kinds of afflicted. In the side chapel, 
Schmitt graphically depicted the death of a Franciscan, together 
with a symbolical representation of St. Francis visiting purgatory 
and delivering the spiritual children of his three orders from 
their sufferings.®*® In the foreground, kneeling in prayer, we see 
Pope Leo XIII, who had always been a devoted member of the 
Third Order of St. Francis. All these pictures were painted by 
Schmitt in 1889. Both he and Brother Adrian Wewer, O.F.M., 
who was the architect of the chapel and monastery, resided in the 
old Bussing home on the monastery property.*° 

About this time he painted the pictures The Investiture of 
St. Clare and Purgatory as premiums for the subscribers to the 
German Messenger of the Sacred Heart. Purgatory is his best 
known picture. Since Der Sendbote at that time had more than 


39. St. Anthony Messenger, XXII, 230. Personal visit to St. Anthony’s 
Monastery, Mt. Airy, Ohio, June 1, 1946. 

40. Brother Adrian Wewer, O.F.M., was born in Germany, April 14, 1836, 
and died in San Francisco, California, March 15, 1914. He was a member of the 
Franciscan Sacred Heart Province, St. Louis, Missouri, and was known throughout 
the United States as an excellent church architect. More than one hundred churches, 
schools and monasteries were planned by him and erected under his able super- 
vision. A few of his architectural creations are the monastery and chapel of St. 
Anthony, Mt. Airy, Ohio; the church of the Sacred Heart, Peoria, Illinois; the 
church, school and monastery of the Sacred Heart, Indianapolis, Indiana; the church 
of St. Francis Solanus, Quincy, Illinois, and the church of St. Anthony, St. Louis, 
Missouri. Cf. Franciscans in the United States (Chicago, 1926), pp. 87, 108, 110, 
159, 171, 179. Interview with the Rev. John Forest McGee, O.F.M., June 27, 
1945. As a student in 1889, he watched Johann Shcmitt paint the pictures in St. 
Anthony’s chapel, Mt. Airy, Ohio. 
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80,000 subscribers in this country and Europe, copies of this picture 
can still be seen in many of the old Catholic homes where religious 
pictures are loved and cherished.*! 

In St. Xavier’s church, before it was decorated, several of 
Schmitt's pictures were seen. One of them, S#. Anne, now graces 
the wall of the Jesuit rectory. In the old church of St. Louis, 
Eighth and Walnut Streets, Cincinnati, the present site of the 
Chancery Building, Schmitt painted The Crucifixion, St. Anne, and 
Purgatory. In 1892, he donated a beautiful altar-piece to the Sisters 
of the Precious Blood, Mercer County, Ohio. The Sisters of Notre 
Dame recently informed the writer that Johann Schmitt in 1877 
painted a massive picture of the Immaculate Conception in the 
convent chapel on the Mount of Our Lady, Reading, Ohio. 


In the home of the artist Charles Svendsen, Cincinnati, this 
writer viewed a highly glazed portrait of Mary Schmitt, who was 
adopted by the Schmitts soon after their arrival in Covington. He 
often used Mary’s angelic face as a model for his pictures of the 
Virgin Mary. 


DAYTON UNIVERSITY 


In the souvenir book of the chapel of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at the Dayton university, Dayton, Ohio, Brother John 
Garvin writes as follows: 


Undoubtedly the most outstanding features of the artistry here 
displayed are the pictures of the sanctuary and main body of the 
Chapel. The former is a representation of the Coronation of the 
Blessed Virgin and the latter Christ Blessing Little Children, Both 
these pictures were so beautifully executed by artist Johann Schmitt 
of Covington that, when the new decorations were discussed in 1929, 
it was agreed by all that the original pictures of Schmitt on the 
ceiling remain. The Coronation scene was so highly regarded by 

artist Passalaqua, the decorator employed in 1929, that, in his opinion, 
it was estimated to be a $10,000 work of art. Four other pictures 
were added by Schmitt in 1883 ; St. Aloysius and St. Stanislaus were 
obliterated from the upper panel of the sanctuary in 1929 but the 


41. Diomede Pohlkamp, O.F.M., “History of Der Sendbote,” Provincial 
Chronicle (Cincinnati), XI, 104. 


42. Der Wabhrheitsfreund, XXV (February 26, 1863), 328. 
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other two can still be seen above the side altars — St. Francis of 
Assisi imploring the favor of the Portiuncula Indulgence and the 
traditional picture of St. Anthony of Padua.‘ 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


In the Daily Advocate of October, 1895, and the Cathedral 
Echoes of December, 1926, we find the editors extolling Johann 
Schmitt's painting, The Crucifixion, over the main altar of the 
Green Bay cathedral. This masterpiece was executed by the artist 
in 1882. The picture is strikingly original, yet it adheres to the 
account given in the Gospels. The cathedral was beautified by this 
picture during the administration of Bishop F. X. Krautbauer,** 
while Father F. X. Katzer was pastor. The painting has fittingly 
been termed a “materialized meditation.” The Body of Christ 
hangs lifeless. At His feet are the same Mother, the same Magda- 
lene, the same Mary Cleopha, and other scriptural characters 
usually found in this scene. The great difference is in the emotion, 
the love, the contrition put into the countenances by the master- 
touch of a master artist. Fitting expressions are written in the faces 
of the Roman soldiers, the condemned thieves, and the Pharisees. 
The faces of Christ’s friends are turned towards Him, while the 
eyes of His enemies are turned away. It is said that while Schmitt 
painted this picture, he constantly meditated on the Passion of 
Christ as recorded by Catherine Emmerich.*® More than fifty figures 
make up the entire picture, and the canvas measures thirty-five by 
fifty feet. 


43. Diamond Jubilee of the Chapel of the Dayton University, Dayton, Ohio, 
1944, pp. 48-49. 

44. The Most Rev. Francis Xavier Krautbauer, Bishop of Green Bay, was 
born January 12, 1824, in Bruck, diocese of Regensburg, Germany. He was 
ordained a priest July 16, 1850, and came to the United States the same year. 
He was consecrated bishop of Green Bay June 29, 1875. He died December 17, 1885. 
Cf. John Gilmary Shea, Defenders of Our Faith (Catholic Publishing ‘Co., New 
York, 1892), p. 249; The Rise and Progress of the Province of St. Joseph of the 
Capuchin Order in the United States 1857-1907 (Benziger Bros., New York, 1907), 
pp. 156, 264, 267. 

45. Anna Catherine Emerich (1774-1824), an Augustinian stigmatic, was 
born in Coesfeld, Westphalia, Germany. When she was visited by Clemens Bren- 
tano, she recognized him as the man who was to enable her to fulfill God’s 
command of writing down her revelations. The Dolorous Passion of Our Lord by 
Brentano was published in 1883; The Life of the Blessed Virgin appeared in 
1852; and The Life of Our Lord was published in 1881. 


St. Francis Xavier Cathedral, Green Bay, Wisconsin. 


Chapel of St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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In 1888, Schmitt painted for the cathedral of St. Francis 
Xavier a fine collection of pictures from the life of this patron 
saint, in which he displayed his keen appreciation of architectural 
perspective. At this time also began his friendship with the famous 
musician John Singenberger, of whom he delighted to speak.*® In 
October, 1895, he painted for the same cathedral two panel 
pictures representing The Agony in the Garden and The Burial 
of Christ. Assisting him at this time was his stepson and pupil, 
Frank Meyer, Jr., a young man of remarkable ability for one of the 
age of twenty years. At that time Schmitt was quite feeble, being 
seventy years old and having suffered a stroke of paralysis. “It 
was his desire,” Father Clement Lau, pastor of the cathedral, 
remarked, “to finish the work he had begun thirteen years ago in 
the cathedral of Green Bay.” 


THE SALESIANUM 


Hearing that there was a large mural by Schmitt in Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, this writer addressed a letter to St. Francis Seminary, 
and received the following lines: 

The picture of the Consecration of St. Francis de Sales in the 
Seminary Chapel was painted by Johann Schmitt, of Covington, in 
the year 1888. His name and date erst at the bottom of the picture. 
According to the Seminary records, artist Schmitt received five 


hundred dollars for this painting. The size of the picture is approxim- 
ately eighteen by twenty-eight feet and it is still in good condition.‘ 


Schmitt began to paint this massive mural August 9, 1888. On 
January 29, 1889, it was blessed by Archbishop F. X. Katzer. The 
mural reaches from the mensa of the altar to the ceiling of the 
sanctuary. In the center kneels St. Francis de Sales being conse- 
crated bishop of Geneva. On the gospel side we see the conse- 
crating bishops, and on the epistle side we recognize persons 
connected with the early Catholic history of Wisconsin. One 
person, probably Dr. Joseph Salzmann, holding plans in his hands, 


46. Benjamin Blied, “John Martin Henni,” American German Review (Phila- 
delphia), June, 1945, 27; Cathedral Echoes (Green Bay), December, 1926; 
Katholischer Glaubensbote, XXXI (March 14, 1918). 

47. Letter of Rev. Nicholas Brust, St. Francis Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis., 
July 13, 1945. Cf. Letter of Rev. Benjamin J. Blied, Milwaukee, July 7, 1946; 
Theodore Roemer, O.F.M. Cap., Ten Decades of Alms (B. Herder Co., St. Louis, 
1942), pp. 121, 166, 169, 191, 227, 233, 259. 
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is looking through a window at St. Francis seminary in the 
distance.*§ 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


The church of the Assumption, St. Paul, Minnesota, probably 
contained Schmitt's last and most stupendous work. It was 
considered the largest sanctuary picture in the United States,* 
measuring sixty-two by forty-two feet. The painted figures of 
herculean size were done by Schmitt in 1887. Five years later he 
made a contract to paint for this same church ten panel murals of 
the Immaculate Conception, the Nativity of the Virgin, the 
Visitation, the Annunciation, the Presentation, and other scenes in 
the life of the Blessed Virgin Mary. He was able to paint only 
four of these murals; the remaining six were finished by his friend 
Charles C. Svendsen, who recently forwarded to me the following 
old letter of Johann Schmitt: 


Covington, Kentucky, 
September 13, 1892. 
My dear Svendsen : 

Your mother visited me yesterday and she was grieved that the 
place where the two pictures are to be painted in St. Paul, Minn., is 
too dark; therefore, kindly use a light reflector, otherwise you 
cannot make progress. It would please me if you could finish these 
pictures yourself and I know they would be a credit to you. If, 
however, you deem it necessary that I should come personally to 
St. Paul, just write to me. I hope to finish these pictures at Indiana- 
polis, Indiana, in late October. Before that time, I could not come and 
then only if my health continues to improve as it has recently. I 
will visit your mother next Sunday as I promised her. Nothing new 
at the present time. 

With greetings, your friend, 
Johann Schmitt 
82 Thirteenth Street 
Covington, Kentucky. 


48. Dr. Joseph Salzmann (1819-1874) was born in Muenzbach, Austria, 
was ordained in 1842, and came to the United States in 1847. In Milwaukee he 
became pastor of St. Mary’s church, and entered upon a long struggle with 
German Freethinkers. He was instrumental in the founding of St. Francis Seminary, 
Milwaukee, 1856; Pio Nono College; the Catholic Normal School of the Holy 
Family; and the American branch of the St. Cecilia Society, under the direction 
of Prof. John Singenberger. Cf. Joseph Reiner, Leben und Wirken des Dr. Joseph 
Salzmann (B. Herder Co., St. Louis, 1876), pp. 132, 182, 204; Benjamin J. Blied, 
Austrian Aid to American Catholics (Milwatkee, 1944), pp. 100, 102, 110, 115, 
137-139, 141, 148, 181. 

49. Interview with and letter of the Rt. Rev. Msgr. I. M. Ahman, V.G., 
pastor of St. Aloysius church, Covington, Kentucky, June 28, 1945. 
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The present writer was anxious to ascertain whether these 
pictures were still in existence. He wrote to the parish of the 
Assumption, St. Paul, and received the following reply: 


In reply to your letter of June 9, 1945, in regard to the paintings 
executed by artist Johann Schmitt in the Assumption church, wish to 
inform you that these pictures are not in existence any more. The 
entire church was redecorated in 1931 and new pictures were 
painted in the sanctuary. 

The following paragraph, taken from our Diamond Jubilee Book, 
may be of help to you : “During the summer of 1887, the sanctuary 
was decorated. The principal mural was a very large painting of 
the Assumption of the Virgin, covering the entire rear wall of the 
sanctuary. In the center of the picture was the empty tomb surrounded 
by the grief stricken apostles, while the Blessed Virgin Mary is 
gtadually assumed into heaven. Above the two sacristy doors were 
two paintings, one of St. Benedict preaching to the peasants of 
Monte Casino ; the other depicts the touching scene of St. Benedict's 
death as he recommends his soul to his Maker. These paintings 
were executed by the talented artist Johann Schmitt, of Covington, 
Kentucky, a true Catholic artist.” Interviewing Rt. Rev. Ignatius M. 
Ahmann, pastor of St. Aloysius church, Covington, Ky., who knew 
artist Schmitt in his prime and whom he assisted during vacation as 
student in his work at St. Paul, the Right Reverend Octogenarian 
could not restrain his tears when he learned that all these pictures 
had been obliterated.°° 


COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 


Reading that Schmitt painted pictures in the St. Cloud diocese, 
this writer addressed a letter to St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, and 
was favored with the following reply: 


50. 


12, 194 


eek 


A list of paintings at St. John Abbey was drawn up a few years ago. 
From this list, I quote the pertinent numbers : , 

(1) St. Alexius 4 x 8 feet, an oil painting made for St. Joseph, 
Minn., by Johann Schmitt, of Covington, Kentucky, in 1888, as a 
gift for Abbot Alexius Edelbrock, O.S.B. 

(2) Five small paintings on the rose colored altar in the base- 
ment Chapel of Sacred Heart Church, Collegeville, may have been 
painted by Schmitt of Covington as the altar was built by the 
Benedictine Art Institute of Kentucky and Schmitt was artist and 
builder at that time.* 


Letter of the Rev. John Stelmes, Assumption church, St. Paul, Minn., June 
be 
Letter of the Rev. John Eidenschink, O.S.B., St. John’s Abbey, College- 


ville, Minn., January 18, 1946. 
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ATCHISON, KANSAS 


In a letter from Mother Mary Margaret Meyer, O.S.B., a step- 
daughter of Johann Schmitt,®? the writer was informed that there 
were pictures by Schmitt in St. Benedict’s abbey, Atchison, Kansas. 
Writing there the following reply was received: 


Yes, we have here two paintings by Schmitt. I was always under 
the impression that they came from Covington and that Schmitt gave 
them in lieu of $100 to become participant in a foundation Mass 
that is said here daily for 100 years — (1866-1966). These 
pictures are about forty by fifty-five inches in size. One painting 
represents Jesus pointing to His Sacred Heart. All the garments of 
Christ are of beautiful white satin in glaze color. The background 
is dimly encircled with angel faces. The other picture is that of 
St. Joseph with the Child Jesus in one hand and the lily in the 
other. Both pictures are very devotional and bear the name — 
“Johann Schmitt — 1879.” His friend, Rt. Rev. Innocent Wolf, 
O.S.B., was abbot here at that time.*® 


HIS REMUNERATION 


Coming to the Ohio Valley, Schmitt never, advertised for 
work as an artist, for he was constantly in demand. In his declining 
years his stepson Frank Meyer, Jr., and his second wife Elizabeth 
assisted him in the plain and rough work of his pictures. Schmitt 
himself, however, never failed to paint the faces and eyes on all 
his pictures. 

The writer realizes that the list of Schmitt's paintings herein 
enumerated is incomplete and fragmental, for they were many and 
could be found in almost all the old churches of the Middle-west, 
especially at the close of the last century. The celebrated missionary, 
Father Francis X. Weninger, S.J., styled Johann Schmitt “the first 
Christian artist of America.°* Examining Schmitt’s old records 
and letters, we see that he charged from $500 to $800 for his 
massive murals, $100 to $200 for his smaller murals, and $15 to 
$25 for his oil medallions for church banners and regalia. The 


52. Letter of Mother Mary Margareth Meyer, O.S.B., St. Gertrude’s Convent, 
Ridgely, Maryland, July 23, 1945; also July 17, 1945. 

53. Letter of the Rev. Gerard Heinz, O.S.B., St. Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, 
Kansas, July 15, 1945. Cf. Der Wahrheitsfreund, August 3, 1887, 3. 

54. Brungs, op. cit., p. 36. 
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size of the pictures and the number of faces painted in the pictures 
determined the price of his work. For poor mission churches he 
donated many altar-pieces.*® 


HIS FAMILY LIFE 


From interviews and letters, this writer gathered that Schmitt's 
first wife Margaret Reichert Schmitt died September 15, 1891, at 
the age of 64, and that his adopted daughter Mary died May 22, 
1885, at the age of 23 years. Being a lover of home life, he took 
as his second wife Elizabeth Meyer Racke, whose maiden name was 
Scheper. She had been married the first time to Frank Meyer, and 
had five children from this union: Elizabeth, Rose, Catherine, 
Frank, and Mary (now Mother Margaret Mary, O.S.B., stationed 
at St. Gertrude’s convent, Ridgely, Maryland). When Frank 
Meyer, Sr., died, she was married a second time to John Racke. 
From this union sprang Delphina, or Della Racke Linneman. Mrs. 
Linneman writes: 


I was only eight months old when my father died and when I 
was four or five years old, my mother married artist Johann Schmitt, 
who was a real father to me and also to Frank Meyer, Jr., and 
Mary Meyer. Schmitt had a sister living in Covington, Mrs. Geneva 
Steigel, who died August 23, 1898. Her adopted daughter married 
Frank Froelich, and on their wedding day artist Schmitt presented 
them with his paintings of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary 
which are today treasured by the happy Froelich family.*¢ 


In his home life Schmitt was fatherly, kind and generous, but 
firm, not believing in spoiling children. He loved family prayer, 
the rosary, religious books and sacred hymns. As in his youth, so 
in his declining years, he loved to sing, and he sang well. Evenings 
after supper he would go to his melodeon in order to play and 
sing the old folk songs and religious hymns from his old German 
song book, which he called his Hellebusch.*" 


55. Letter of Charles C. Svendsen, Cincinnati, Ohio, August 9, 1945. 

56. Personal letters and accounts of Johann Schmitt furnished by his relatives, 
Mrs. Della Linneman, Lawrence Abeling, Mrs. Frieda Landrum, Mrs. Frances 
Rohr, and by Monsgr. I. M. Ahman, all residents of Covington, Kentucky. 

57. Bernard Francis Hellebusch, teacher and organist at Holy Trinity church, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, was an ardent promoter of the Singmesse. In 1858 he published 
the Hellebusch Method and Hymnal. His Gesang-und Gebet-buch, which went - 
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HIS DEVOTIONS 


Schmitt always proved himself an ardent lover of the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus; this was truly a characteristic trait of his life. The 
Sacred Heart was the focus of all his actions and a source of con- 
solation in his last days. In his prime he painted more than one 
hundred small pictures of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, which can be 
seen to this day in the homes of his relatives and friends at 
Covington and Cincinnati. The late Father Richard Wurth, O.F.M., 
who knew him personally, told me that Schmitt was a regular 
caller in the Sendbote office at St. George’s church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. The Rey. Maximilian Schaefer, O.F.M., editor of the German 
Sacred Heart Messenger from 1880 until 1905, requested the artist 
to paint pictures and to sketch initial letters, which were used in 
the earlier issues of the Sendbote des Goettlichen Herzen Jesu. 

Childlike was his devotion to Mary, the Mother of Pure Love. 
He never tired of relating an incident which occurred when he was 
painting the pictures of the Blessed Virgin in the church of the 
Mother of God, Covington, Kentucky. The Angelus bell was 
tolling. The artist stepped back from his high scaffold to view his 
work and to recite the Angelus which he loved to pray. Suddenly 
he realized that he had stepped off the scaffold, but he sensed a 
mysterious hand supporting him and preventing him from falling. 
He believed that he was miraculously spared on account of his 
devotion to Mary.°§ 

For more than thirty-five years he and his wife Margaret were 
devout and faithful members of the Third Order of St. Francis, 
and made their monthly pilgrimage from Covington to attend the 
regular Tertiary conference at St. Francis Church, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Several years before his death, Schmitt selected his burial lot 
in the cemetery of the Mother of God at Latonia, Kentucky, to 


through sixty-nine editions, appeared in the same year. While teaching at the 
Mother of God school in Covington, Kentucky, he published his Cantata Catholica, 
which offered a wide selection of Masses, Vespers, litanies and hymns. In 1880 
Professor Hellebusch withdrew to St. Aloysius school in Covington, where he died 
June 11, 1885. Cf. Brungs, op. cit., p. 38. 

¢ 58. Information furnished by Della Linneman and Frieda Landrum in June, 
1945. 
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which he had the remains of his first wife Margaret and of his 
adopted daughter Mary transferred from an old German Catholic 
cemetery in Covington. He designed his own monument, a massive 
sandstone pedestal surmounted by an imported statue of his favorite 
patron, St. Francis of Assisi. Cowled and mantled the saint of 
peace extends his hands in benediction over those who sleep the 
sleep of peace. On the pedestal is the simple inscription: “St. 
Francis, pray for the Poor Souls.’’®® 


HIS LAST DAYS 


The closing chapter of Schmitt's life was sad but edifying. For 
three years prior to his death the venerable painter suffered with 
paralysis and during that time his brush lay idle. As in life, so in 
his last days his constant prayer was, Alles fuer Jesus, taken from 
the title of his book of spiritual reading, Father Faber’s A// for 
Jesus. From it he could quote whole paragraphs verbatim. His life 
was made up of good deeds. Like the artists of old he was generous 
to a fault, giving freely of his talent and wealth, and having 
several young men educated for the priesthood. He was a man of 
imposing presence, sincere in his religious convictions, devout, 
kind, yet comparatively neglected and forgotten by many who 
owed him a debt of gratitude. Physically disabled and broken in 
spirit, although resigned to God’s holy will, his death, for which 
he had earnestly prayed, came as a gentle relief on June 10, 1898, 
in his old home on Greenup Street in Covington. He had reached 
the age of seventy-two.*° 

He was truly a great artist, for his brush was never dipped in 
sordidness and he filled the Lord’s house with beauty and glorified 
His sanctuary. The funeral services were conducted on the feast of 
St. Anthony, June 13, in the church of St. Joseph. Many priests 
and religious followed the casket to the burying ground on the 
outskirts of Covington. His faithful friend and admirer, Monsignor 


59. Personal visit to the Mother of God cemetery, Latonia, Kentucky, June 
29, 1945. 

60. Cf. Cathedral Echoes (Green Bay), December, 1926; Kentucky Post 
(Covington, Kentucky), October 29, 1937; St. Anthony Messenger, VI (July, 
1898), 67; Cincinnati Enquirer, LV (June 12, 1898); Der Volksfreund (Cincin- 
nati), June 11, 1898, 
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Ignatius M. Ahmann, at that time pastor in Carrollton, Kentucky, 


spoke 


feelingly and kindly at the grave. 


The following pen picture of Schmitt was inserted in the 
Catholic Columbian, on the occasion of his death: 


Artist Schmitt’s work was distinctly Catholic and deeply religious. 
His aim was to develop the spiritual, not the physical; soul not 
clay; immortal not evanescent. Critics may harp about the faulty 
anatomy of some of his figures but they are silenced when beholding 
the angelic beauty of his heads. His faces of Christ and the Virgin 
Mary are as divine in expression as those of Angelico. If he had 
acquired the academic training of Gregori, it would be justifiable 
to give him full title as the greatest religious painter of modern 
times. His works, even if they show limitations, can take an honor- 
able place beside those of Baumeister, Cornelius and Overbeck. 
Unlike Overbeck, whose ideals were of the rigidly ascetic kind, 
Schmitt's ideals were healthy and pure; and as the work of the finest 
painter in America, who introduced a more religious note into the 
devotional art, they will and should be preserved for future refer- 
ence, not as the greatest expression of academic art but reverenced 
like the pious ideals of the holy Friar of Fiesole, for devotional 
color and chasteness.® 


61. 


Charles C. Svendsen, June 18, 1898. 


DIOMEDE POHLKAMP, O.F.M. 


St. Anthony's Hospital, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


DOCUMENTS RELATING TO THE HISTORY OF THE 
FRANCISCAN MISSIONS IN SHANTUNG, CHINA 


The following four documents relating to the Franciscan 
missions in Shantung, China, have been translated from the Chinese 
with the intention of furnishing students of Franciscan history 
with new and valuable source material. The present documents 
consist of memorials of the Governor of Shantung and the 
Governor-General of Chihli (modern Hopei) to the emperor on 
the search and arrest of several Franciscan missionaries and their 
Chinese converts during the severe persecution of 1785. The 
original memorials were deposited, after they had been read and 
acted upon by the Chinese emperor, in the archives of the Grand 
Council of State (Chiin Chi Ch’'u) of the former Manchu dynasty 
(1644-1911) and are kept today in the Ta Kao Tien in Peiping. 
The present translation was made from the Chinese text in the 
historical journal Wen Hsien Ts’ung Pien', published by the 
Palace Museum in Peiping.? 

In 1785 the province of Shantung formed a part of the diocese 
of Peking, then under the patronage of the Portuguese crown. But 
the Shantung missionaries at that time were all non-Portuguese and 
almost exclusively Franciscans. The eastern part of Shantung was 
the mission field of the Spanish Franciscans of the Philippine 
province with mission centers in Tsinanfu and Lin-ch’ti (Linkiu). 
The missionary of Tsinanfu was Matias Garcia Ferrera, a native 
of Alcazar in Spain, while Buenaventura del Corazén de Jests,* 


1. Wén Hsien Ts'ung Pien (Abbrev.: WHTP) (Palace Museum, Peiping, 
1930-1934) Nos. 15-17. Section: ‘T’ien-chu-chiao Liu-chuan Chung-kuo Shih-liao” 
(Historical Materials on the Extension of the Catholic Church in China). 

2. This publication contains documents which have reference also to other 
Franciscan missions of that time. About the documents relating to the Franciscan 
Missions in Kiangsi see the author's article ‘Fray Manuel del Santisimo Sacra- 
mento, the last Franciscan in Kiangsi, China.” FRANCISCAN STUDIES 26 
(1945) pp. 175-196. 

3. This missionary was born in 1717, arrived in China in 1756 and worked 
there until his death in 1790. Cf. Otto Maas, O.F.M. “Die Franziskanermission 
in China wahrend des 18. Jahrhunderts.” Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenchaft. 22 
(Minster, 1932) p. 236. 

4 He was born in 1721, came to China in 1762, and worked in Shantung 
for two years. In 1765 he returned to Manila, from where he was sent by his 
superiors to Cochinchina. In 1769 he re-entered China and worked in Shantung 
until his death in 1801. He was not captured during the persecution, though this 
has been asserted by several authors. Cf. Maas, Loc. cit. and the literature listed 
there. 
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from Astorga in Spain, worked in Lin-ch’i. Both Franciscans 
escaped arrest during this persecution, though their names, at least 
that of Father Matias, had become known to the government. 


The western part of Shantung, especially the towns and villages 
around Lintsing (Lin-ch’ing), the old residence of Bishop Bernar- 
dino Della Chiesa, O.F.M. (1644-1721), and a part of Chihli 
were entrusted to Franciscan missionaries from Italy, sent by the 
Sacred Congregation of Propaganda. After the elevation of 
Antonio Maria Sacconi, O.F.M.,° to the dignity of Vicar Apostolic 
of Shensi-Shansi® and the loss of old Giovanni Battista da Lucera, 
O.F.M.7, the Franciscan, Mariano Zaralli, was the only Western 
missionary in this large mission field. The Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda in 1783 sent two young Franciscans, Atto Biagini® and 
Crescentiano Cavalli,® to assist him in his work. All three mission- 
aries, however, were arrested in 1785 and sent to Peking, where 
Atto Biagini died in prison. The following documents deal mainly 
with the last-mentioned three missionaries. 


5. This illustrious missionary was born on March 23, 1741, came to China 
in 1773, and died as a victim of the persecution on February 5, 1785. Giovanni 
Ricci, O.F.M. Hierarchia Franciscana in Sinis. (Wuchang, 1929) pp. 86-92. 

6. He was consecrated in Sianfu, Shensi, on February 24, 1781. 


7. This Franciscan was a missionary in Shantung since 1741. He was still 
there in 1760, but we know nothing about his later years. Maas, Op. cit. pp. 
240-241. 

8. Father Atto Biagini was born in Pistoja, Italy, on June 7, 1752. He 
joined the Franciscan Observants in Cortona. After his theological studies and his 
ordination he attended the Franciscan missionary college of St. Bartholomeo all’ 
Isola, Rome. Twenty-eight years old, he was sent by the Sacred Congregation of 
Propaganda to the missions of Syria and Egypt. Following an invitation of the 
Propaganda to go to China, Father Atto left Cairo on June 6, 1782, and reached 
Macao about the middle of June, 1783. But the Portuguese Governor of Macao 
tried to prevent him from entering China and to force him to return to Europe, 
because he was not sent by the Portuguese king. Under the cover of night, Father 
Atto escaped on an English boat to Canton, from whence he traveled together with 
his confrere Crescentiano Cavalli to Shantung. During the persecution he was 
arrested and led to Tsinanfu where he was imprisoned for fifteen days. Later he 
was -taken to Peking where he arrived on April 11, 1785. Thrown into a narrow 
and fetid prison, he took sick and died a saintly death on July 25, 1785. Cf. 
Anastase Van den Wyngaert, O.F.M., “Atton’”. Dictionnaire d'Histoire et de 
Géographie Ecclésiastique. 5 (Paris, 1931) pp. 181-182. 

9. Father Crescentiano Cavalli, O.F.M., a native of Ivrea, Italy, came to 
Shantung with Father Atto Biagini. He was likewise arrested and sent to Peking. 
On November 10, 1785, he was released from prison and lived in Peking until 
his death on November 24, 1791. By this time he had been elected Bishop of 
Croja and Vicar Apostolic of Shensi-Shansi, but died before his consecration. 
Giovanni Ricci, O.F.M., Hierarchia Franciscana in Sinis. pp. 95-96. 
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DOCUMENT 1. 


Memorial of the Governor of Shantung on 
the arrest of Atto Biagini and two Chinese Catholics.’ 


Your servant Ming-hsing,!’ Governor of Shantung, respectfully 
submits this preliminary report to inform [Your Majesty] of the 
arrest of an Occidental and of those culprits who illicitly invited 
him to propagate his religion. 

I venture to state that ‘“Occidentals secretly coming into the 
country to propagate their religion and to mislead the masses, are 
of the greatest harm to the morals and conventions of the people.’’?” 
When, {therefore}, on several occasions I received Imperial orders 
earnestly to search for, and arrest, the Occidentals, Shenfu'® Mei 
(Mariano Zaralli, O.F.M.), who was the first to come to Shantung 
to propagate his religion,’* Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no ( Crescentiano 
Cavalli, O.F.M.), <A-to (Atto Biagini, O.F.M.) and Li-hsing-a 
(Matias Garcia Ferrera ?), I, your servant, sent out circulars 
ordering my subordinates to make confidential investigations and 
arrests. That no one was arrested for a long time was highly 
embarrassing. 

Upon investigation it was found in Kwangtung that 
a man from Shantung with the family name Ly and the religious 
name Pa-to-lo-ma (Bartholomew) had illicitly invited the two 
Occidentals Pa-ti-li Ya-tu'® and Pa-[ti}-li Chi-li-ti'® to Shantung 
and had also escorted Occidentals to Hukwang and Szechwan to 
propagate their religion. [All this} is despicable and abominable. 
Upon receipt of the Imperial order (concerning this matter)'" I, 
your servant, immediately gave strict orders to all prefectures, 
departments and counties, to search closely for converts to the 


10. WHTP. pp. 10b-12b. 

11. A Manchu of the Fuca clan and of the Bordered Yellow Banner. He 
was Governor of Shantung from 1782 to 1787. 

12. Quotation from the Imperial Edict of January 27, 1785, which ordered 
the arrest of all foreign missionaries in China. 

13. The popular term for a Catholic priest in China, comparable to our 
‘Father’. 

14. The Chinese officials believed that, of all missionaries in Shantung 
denounced to the government, he was the first to arrive. Actually, Father Matias 
Garcia Ferrera had arrived several years before him, 

15. Pater, or Padre, Atto. 

16. Pater Crescentiano. 
17. Edict of February 7, 1785. 
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Occidental religion in order to examine them closely as to the 
whereabouts of the guide surnamed Li and the Occidentals. Later 
on, Liu Tsu-chih, acting county magistrate of Li-ch’eng, sent a note 
that upon investigation [he had found that} in Ku-chia-fén,’* a 
village of that county and located east of Tsinanfu, there was a Li 
Sung, a native of that county, who is an old member of the Catholic 
religion and is frequently away on business. When [the county 
magistrate} went unexpectedly to that village to arrest Li Sung 
and to search his house, he found 47 wood blocks [for printing] 
the Shéng Chiao Ssu Kuei (“The Four Rules of Our Holy 
Religion”)*® and other works as well as 63 copies of the T’sen 
Chu Shih I (“The True Doctrine of the Lord of Heaven’’)?° and 
other titles. Furthermore wooden crucifixes and religious calendars 
[were found}. 

Thereupon [the county magistrate} took Li Sung to court. 
During the examination [Li Sung} confessed that he had practiced 
the Catholic religion since the days of his grandparents,** that his 
religious names are Lu-chiieh (Lucio) and La-fa-o-érh (Raphael), 
that he had been to Peking twice and four times to Kwangtung, 
and that he had met Occidentals a few times. Asked whom he had 
illicitly invited to Shantung, he still held back the truth. [The 
county magistrate thought it] proper to send me this information 
in a first report. 

Because this culprit practiced the Catholic religion for a long 
time and had also traveled to Kwangtung four times, I, your 
servant (Ming-hsing), had reason [to believe] that he had illicitly 
invited Occidentals [into the country], and [thus thought it] 


18. A Catholic village with an old cemetery where the Spanish Franciscans, 
Manuel de San Juan Capistrano (d. 1754), José de la Encarnacion (d. AY 
Matias Garcia Ferrera (a. 1790) and Buenaventura del Corazén de Jesus 
1801) were buried. Cf. Marcellino da Civezza, O.F.M., Operazione dei ri 
Minori circa la Propagazione della Fede. V (Roma, 1865), pp. 53 and 92, — 
The remains of these missionaries have since been transferred to Hungkialou. 

19. We have no information on this book. 

20. This book is doubtlessly the most celebrated work on Catholic doctrine 
in the history of the Church in China. Composed by Matteo Ricci, S.J., it was 
put into elegant Chinese style by Ricci’s friends, and was valued so highly during 
the Ch'ien-lung period, that it was copied into the great Imperial rahomeiene 
library, the Ss#@ Ku Ch'iian Shu. Wylie, Notes on Chinese Literature. (Shanghai 
1922) pp. 172-173. 

21. Ie. since the K'ang-hsi period (1662-1722) when the Catholic religion 
was Officially tolerated. 
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proper to examine him severely on this basis. Assisted by two 
Provincial Commissioners,?* I questioned him in detail and with 
severity. Li Sung confessed that in the 22nd year (of the Ch’ien-lung 
period, i.e. 1757) he went with Li Kang-i, a native of Kwangtung, 
to Macao in Kwangtung and took the Occidental Shenfu Mei to 
Lintsing in Shantung** and Wei-hsien in Chihli to propagate his 
religion, Later he carried several times letters for Shenfu Mei to 
Kwangtung. In the 10th moon of the 48th year (October-Novem- 
ber 1783) when the said prisoner was in Kwangtung,** the 
Fukienese Ts’ai Po-to-lu (Father Peter Ts’ai*®) called him to his 
house. [There} the procurator To-/o (Msgr. Francisco G. della 
Torre*®) wanted him to take two Occidentals to Shantung to 
propagate their religion. He emphatically did not agree to take 
them, and forthwith returned home. In the 9th moon of the 49th 
year (October-November 1784) he heard that there was an 
Occidental with the name Pa?" living in the house of Chang T’ai 
in the department of Tung-p'ing, and he went to see him. 

At once I, your servant, appointed someone to arrest Chang 
T’ai as quickly as possible and bring him to court. When his house 
was searched, there was no Occidental Pas. While examined, Chang 
T’ai admitted that the Occidental Pai, or Pa-ti-li Ya-tu, had lived 
in his house. {He added that} there was still another Occidental 
surnamed I, or Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no. They had been brought from 
Kwangtung by Shao Héng, a man from Lintsing. Pa-ti-li Ya-tu, 
{he said}, is at present in the house of Hu Pu in Wu-ch’éng 
county, while Ko-/ei-hsi-yang-no was brought elsewhere by Hu 
Eth of P’ing-yin county. 

{Thereupon} I, your servant, on the one hand, appointed con- 


22. The Provincial Treasurer and the Provincial Judge. 

23. Father Mariano Zaralli arrived in Shantung in 1763, not in 1757. Ricci, 
Hierarchia, p. 82. 

24. We suspect that a misprint has corrupted this passage and have read 
“tséng yu Fu-chien-jén Ts’ai Po-to-lu’’ instead of “Fu-chien tséng yu jén Ts’ai 
Po-to-lu.” cf. WHTP. p. 11a. 

25. Father Peter Ts’ai was a native of Fukien province and an alumnus of 
the Chinese College of Naples, Italy. He was charged with making the arrange- 
ments for the safe travel of the missionaries into their respective missions. About 
him see Noel Gubbels, O.F.M., Trois Siécles d’Apostolat. (Wuchang, 1934). pp. 
205-206. 

26. Procurator of the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda for China and 
Indo-China. cf. FS 26 (1945) p. 188. n. 39. 

27. The Chinese name of Father Atto Biagini. 
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fidentially Chang Fang-li, the subprefect of Yenchowfu, to hasten 
during the night to Wu-ch’éng county and arrest Pa-ti-li Ya-tu as 
well as Shao Héng from Lintsing who illicitly invited him. On the 
other hand I appointed Ch’én Ting-chiin, acting county magistrate 
of Kaoyiian, who is in this province on official business, and Wang 
Yiian-hsiin, assistant county magistrate of Liao-ch’éng, to hasten. to 
P’ing-yin county to arrest Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no. Subsequently, Chang 
Fang-li together with Téng Hsi-tséng, prefect of Lintsing, and 
Chuang Ch’éng-li, county magistrate of Wu-ch’éng, arrested the 
Occidental Pa-ti-li Ya-tu as well as as Shao Héng, and brought 
them [to Tsinanfu}. 


When they arrived, I and the two of my Commissioners per- 
sonally attended at once to the questioning of the prisoners. 
Pa-ti-li Ya-tu confessed that he is a native of To-ssu-k’o-la (Tos- 
cana) in J-ta-li-ya (Italy), that his religious name is Ya-to, or 
Pa-ti-li Ya-tu (Padre Atto), that in the 48th year (1783) he had 
come to Kwangtung, and that in the 49th year (1784) the 
procurator To-/o ordered him and Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no to travel from 
Kwangtung to Shantung. Shao Héng and An-to-ni (Anthony), 
{he also stated}, had brought them into [the country}. To-Jo had 
charged also Ao-ssu-ting (Augustin), of Kwangtung, to accom- 
pany them. They arrived in Shantung during the fourth month 
(i.e. between May 19 and June 17, 1784). Since he (Atto) did not 
master the Chinese language, he did not yet engage in preaching. 
At the same time [when they were in Canton}, there were still a 
few other Occidentals who were about to enter the various pro- 
vinces to propagate their religion. [However}, since he had set 
out before them, he (Atto) had no detailed information on them. 

When Shao Héng was cross-examined, he confessed that the 
two men, I and Pai, are truly the men whom he and An-to-ni, or 
An San, of Ch’ing-ho county in Chihli, had brought hither and 
that Ch’én, or Ao-ssu-ting, from Kwangtung, had accompanied 
them. After they had first arrived at the house of Jén Wén-nieh 
of Wei-hsien in Chihli, they went to the houses of Hu Pu, or 
Wu-ch’éng county, and Chang T’ai, of P’ing-yin county, to live 
there. Both were taken to these places by himself (Shao Héng). 
Since Pa-ti-li Ya-tu did not know Chinese, he asked him to be his 
teacher. 
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I, your servant, find that, since the practice of the Catholic 
religion has been strictly prohibited for a long time and since the 
features and the language of the Occidentals are different from 
those of the natives, it should not have been difficult to seek [the 
Occidentals} out and arrest them. It has, however, already been a 
year since Shao Heng and others brought Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and the 
other Occidental to Shantung secretly to live there and propagate 
their religion and that these went from place to place to hide 
themselves. That we, your servants, have not been able to observe 
them beforehand, makes us really tremble beyond measure, and it 
is proper to ask that my case and that of all Provincial Judges who 
held office during that time be referred to the respective Board 
for severe punishment. 

As regards the officials of the before-mentioned places ** and 
-the officials of those departments and counties through which the 
Occidentals have passed,?® I may be permitted first to clear up 
their cases. Then I shall impeach them individually. 

Because the now arrested Occidental Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and his 
guides Li Sung and Shao Héng are major criminals, they should at 
once be sent to Peking. But since the prisoners’ dispositions and 
words are artful and since they are always anxious to shield those 
who are propagating their religion, and since we have as yet no 
real confession as to the where-abouts of the Shenfu Mei, their 
whole case must [first] be thoroughly investigated. Of the pursued 
Occidental Ko-/ei-hsi-yang-no we have already a clue and it should 
not be difficult to effect his arrest. Within one or two days of 
questioning I shall have cleared up this case and written out the 
depositions. Then I shall at once appoint some reliable civil and 
military officers to bring these major criminals with the discovered 
scriptures in Occidental script and the other objects to the Board 
of Punishment (Hsing-pu) to be examined and disposed of. 

For the present, besides sending urgent requests to the 
Governor-General of Chihli and the Governor-General and 
Governor in Kwangtung to make serious efforts to arrest Li Kang-i, 
An-to-ni or An San, who, according to the confessions, invited 
together the Occidentals [into the country}, and Ao-ssu-ting who 


28. Department of Tung-p'ing, counties of Wu-ch’éng and P'ing-yin. 
29. Lit.: the officials of those departments and counties along the road. 
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accompanied them, and to send them to Peking, I respectfully 
submit this report on the circumstances, leading to the arrest of the 
Occidental and Shao Héng and other guides from Shantung, and 
dispatch it by official courier. I reverently beg Your Majesty to 
take cognizance of it. Respectfully submitted. Ch’ien-lung, 50th 
year, 2nd moon, 9th day (March 19, 1785). 

Imperial Rescript in Red Vermillion, as of Ch’ien-lung, sth 
year, 2nd moon, 11th day (March 21, 1785): An edict has already 
been issued in this matter.*° — Respect this*t — 


DOCUMENT 2. 


Supplementary memorial of the Governor of Shantung: 
The Arrest of Crescentiano Cavalli, O.F.M.** 


I, Your servant Ming-hsing, respectfully report [to Your 
Majesty} that just while I was preparing a fair copy of the { fore- 
going} report [I received] a note jointly submitted by Ch’én Ting- 
chiin, acting county magistrate of Kao-yian who with other 
officials was appointed to arrest the Occidental Ko-/ei-hsi-yang-no, 
and {the magistrates of} the department of Tung-p'ing and the 
counties of P'ing-yin and Tung-a. 

The mentioned officials hurried to the house of Hu Erh in 
Hsin-chuang, P’ing-yin county, but Hu Erh declared that the man 
named J had been brought to the house of Wei San in the depart- 
ment of Tung-p’ing. Wei San, in turn, because he had heard that 
the search was conducted very vigorously, brought him to a sand 
pit in the south-east of Tung-a county and concealed him there. 
Thereupon [the officials} hurried to that sand pit, but when they 
looked for this man named J he was not there. At once, they with 
their guides and soldiers pursued the man in every direction, and 
{finally} seized him at the foot of Mt. Tzu. When they searched 


30. This Imperial edict of March 21, 1785, can be found in the Kao-tsung 
Ch’un-huang-ti Shih-lu (The ‘‘Veritable Records” of Kao- -tsung Ch’un-huang-ti, 
1736-1795), Ch, 1224. pp. 28b-29b. 

31. These two words are not part of the original memorial nor of the 
rescript. Ch’in-Tzu is a phrase added by the copyist marking the close of an edict 
or rescript. F. Hirth, Textbook of Modern Documentary Chinese. (Shanghai, 1910) 
Pp 17G: and laze 

32. WHTP. p. 2b. 
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him, they found on his person a foreign prayer book and other 
objects. They quickly sent this first report. 

I, your servant, gave strict orders to send [the prisoner} quickly 
and well-guarded to this provincial capital for questioning, and 
then appointed at once reliable officers to bring Pa-ti-li Ya-tu as 
well as Li Sung and Shao Héng who illicitly invited these Occiden- 
tals to the Board of Punishment (Hsing-pu) to await their judg- 
ment. 

I considered it my duty to submit this supplementary report to 
Your Majesty for information, and reverently beg Your Majesty 
to take cognizance of it. Respectfully submitted. Ch’ien-lung, 50th 
year, 2nd moon, 9th day (March 19, 1785). 

Imperial rescript in Vermillion, as of Ch’ien-lung, 50th year, 
2nd moon, 11th day (March 21, 1785): “Well done; we have 
taken notice of it.’ — Respect this —. 


DOCUMENT 3. 


Memorial of the Governor of Shantung on further hearings of 
Atto Biagini, Crescentiano Cavalli and Chinese Christians.*® 


Your servant Ming-hsing, Governor of Shantung, respectfully 
reports [to Your Majesty} on the dispatch of criminals. 

I venture to state that Li Sung, an old member of the Catholic 
Church, whom we were seeking to arrest, the Occidentals Pai, or 
Pa-ti-li Ya-tu, and I, or Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no, who at different places 
became known as having come to Shantung to propagate their 
religion, and Shao Héng and others, who brought them into 
{Shantung}, have all been arrested. On the 9th day of this month 
(March 19, 1785) we have informed Your Majesty of it. Thus 
show our records. 

On the 10th day (March 20, 1785) Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no arrived 
under guard at the provincial capital (Tsinanfu); likewise Chu 
Hsing-i,** who on several occasions was denounced as bearing the 


33. WHTP. pp. 14a-16a. 

34. Father Adrian Chu. He was a native of Fukien, and an alumnus of the 
Seminary which the Foreign Mission Society of Paris maintained in Siam. He 
was ordained in Siam in 1749, and in the following year returned to his native 
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illicit title shenfu, was arrested. This is also on record. 

Assisted by the highest officials of the province*® I cited the 
various prisoners before my tribunal to question them strictly one 
by one. Ko-/ei-hsi-yang-no confessed that he is a native of Tx-li-no 
(Turino) in the country of I-ta-/i-ya (Italy) in Europe. Having 
the firm desire to come to China to propagate his religion, he 
arrived in Kwangtung in the 48th year (1783). In the 49th year 
(1784) the procurator To-/o (Msgr. della Torre) bade him to 
travel from Kwangtung to Shantung [where] he was brought by 
Shao Héng and An-to-ni accompanied by Ao-ssu-ting. They arrived 
in Shantung during the 4th moon. [This confession} tallied with 
that of Pa-ti-li Ya-tu. 

Chu Hsing-i confessed that he is a native of P’u-t’ien county 
in Fukien, that his personal name (ming) is Chu Li-kuan, that was 
always a Catholic, and that his religious name is Ya-te-érh-liang 
(Adrian). In the 19th year of the Ch’ien-lung era (1754) he be- 
came involved in the case against unorthodox Buddhism,** was 
sentenced and banished (for ten years) to Téchow, [Shantung}. 
In his youth the prisoner lived in the Catholic Church in Siam,*7 
and because he could speak Occidental languages and read 
Occidental script, he was named shenfu, but could not propagate 
his religion. When he was thirty-five years old, he returned to 
Fukien, and from that time on he lived from the money of the 
Occidentals.*8 Each year he received 80 Mexican Dollars. After 
he had come to Téchow, [the money] was sent to him year by year 
through Ma Hsi-man (Simon Ma), a helmsman on a grain barge. 


pa 2 aoe 
Fukien where he worked for four years in the mission district of the Foreign 
Missionaries of Paris. In 1753 he was arrested and subjected to much suffering 
for his Faith. In the following year he was sent as an exile to Shantung. He 
remained in Téchow, Shantung, even when his term was up, taking charge of the 
mission of the Portuguese Jesuits. In 1785 he was arrested again for his Faith, 
and sent to Peking where he was condemned to life-long exile in Ili, Turkestan. 
There he died after a short time. Giovanni Ricci, Biografia de Mons. Sacconi. 
(Rome, 1913)p. 112. 

35. The Board consisted of the Provincial Governor, the Provincial Treasurer, 
the Provincial Judge, the Salt Commissioner, the Grain Commissioner and possibly 
other officials. 

36. This was one of the many cases where Catholics were confused with 
banned Buddhist sects. 

37. pce note. 33: 

38. While in Fukien, Father Chu was obviously supported by the French 
missionaries, later, while in Shantung, he was supported by the Portuguese crown. 
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Though [Chu Hsing-i} became acquainted with Shenfu Mei 
(Mariano Zaralli, O.F.M.), he does not know where he is at 
present. 

Your servant [then was confronted with several problems}. 
Interrogations in Shensi province*® had revealed that the missiona- 
ries to Shantung were Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no, A-to and Li-hsing-a, 
while these in Kwangtung revealed that they were Pa-ti-li Ya-tu 
and Pa-[ti}-li Chi-li-ti. Since the now arrested men with the 
surname I is the same as Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no, and Pai is Pa-ti-li, 
Ya-tu, it might be that there are still A-to, Li-hsing-a and Pa-{t7}- 
li Chi-li-ti in Shantung propagating their religion. As to those who 
brought them into [Shantung], the depositions made by To-/o in 
Kwangtung, name a certain Li, from Shantung whose religious 
name is Pa-to-lo-ma (Bartholomew), but the present inquiries 
name Shao Héng and the not yet arrested An-to-ni, or An San. 
Why then is there not a Pa-to-lo-ma? {Finally} as regards Shenfu 
Mei, since the Occidentals communicated with each other, they 
should know whether he has returned to Europe, or, if he is still 
in the country propagating his religion, they should know where 
he is.*° [On all these points Your servant ] questioned [ the 
prisoners] again and again. 

According to the testimony of Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and Ko-lei-hsi- 
yang-no, they were eleven persons who [wished to} enter China 
to propagate their religion. Of these Sa-érh-wa-to-li (P. Salvator 
da Roma, O.F.M.), because he could not learn the Chinese 
language, and Kung-fo-érh-shih (Emmanuele Conforti, Baptistan) , 
who became sick, returned to Europe. Those who went to Peking, 
one was Yin-sa-érh-mu (Anselmo da S. Margharita, O.S.A.) and 
another Ya-to-ta-to (P. Adeodato de S. Agostino, O.S.A.). Those 
who traveled to Shensi were, besides Fe7-/é-ti (Giacomo Ferreti, 
Baptistan) whose first name (ming) they do not know, the four 
men, Pa-ti-li Yieh-wang (Pater Gian da Sassari, O.F.M.), Pa-ti-li 
Jo-sé (Pater Joseph da Bientina, O.F.M.), Ydeh-han Pa-ti-ssu-ta 


39. In Shensi Bishop Francesco Magni, O.F.M., several of his priests and 
many Christians were arrested. The officials did not cease persecuting the Christians 
until they had obtained the names of many missionaries secretly working 1n the 
interior of China, 

40. Lit.: to know his traces. 
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(Gian Battista da Mandello, O.F.M.) and La-i-ssu (Luigi Landi, 
O.F.M.). These men were still in Kwangtung when they left, but, 
as they had heard, were about to go to Hukwang. To Shantung 
only two went, and nobody else besides. When they set out from 
Kwangtung, there was indeed a man from that province with the 
name Pa-to-lo-ma who escorted them to Nan-an-fu (Kiangsi), but 
it was Ao-ssu-ting who escorted them to Shantung. Pa-to-lo-ma at once 
returned to Kwangtung, and it is not true that they were brought 
into {the country} by a man named Li from Shantung. As regards 
Shenfu Mei, he had arrived at some earlier date to propagate his 
religion. During the fifth and sixth moon of the past year (middle 
of June to middle of August) they saw him twice in the houses 
of Jén Wén-kao and Hu Héng. But at present they do not know 
where he has gone. 

During the cross-examination, Jén Wén-kao and Hu Héng 
confessed that the Shenfu Mei came to their houses during the fifth 
and sixth moon of the past year and went, as they had heard, to 
the house of Hao Pao-lu (Paul Hao) in Kao-ch’éng, Chihli 
province. 

Your servant observes that, according to the depositions of 
To-lo (Msgr. della Torre) in Kwangtung, Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and his 
companion were illicitly invited to Shantung by a native of Shan- 
tung named Li, whose religious name is Pa-to-lo-ma. But our 
present examinations [revealed that this was done by} Shao Héng 
and An-to-ni, or An San, and that Pa-to-lo-ma, who met the 
{Occidentals} and took them from Kwangtung [to Nan-an-fu}, is 
a native of Kwangtung. Furthermore, the personal and family 
names do not correspond. Also the names of the Occidentals 
entering the various provinces, which were disclosed at this 
examination, cannot fully and completely be clarified — perhaps 
because in their depositions all were anxious to conceal the true 
facts. 

Now I have selected Lan Chia-tsan, sub-prefect of Wutingfu, 
and ‘Té-léng-t’ai, captain of the garrison of An-tung,*! to take the 
Occidentals Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and Ko-lei-hsi-yang-no, the guides Li 
Sung and Shao Heng, Chu Hsing-i, or Chu Li-kuan, who illicitly 


41. Probably the port An-tung on the Yalu River in Manchuria. 
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was called shenfu, Jén Wén-kao, Chang T’ai, Hu Héng and Han 
San, who concealed the foreigners at various places, well-guarded 
to Peking and to hand them over to the Board of Punishment, 
which through cross-examination of all parties will find out the 
truth. 

The Shenfu Mei, after he had met Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and his com- 
panion as late as the fifth and sixth moon of last year, is reported 
to be now on his way to Chihli. The report on the depositions of 
To-lo in Kwangtung, that Shenfu Mei had returned to Europe 
during the 48th year (1783), is of course untrue. By this time he 
might really be in Chihli or might still be hiding in Shantung. 
Your servant has already sent an urgent request to the Governor- 
General of Chihli to have the man carefully searched for and 
arrested. I myself have appointed officers who must buy informers, 
must pursue him and arrest him. 

The now arrested Hu Pu, Lu Ta-chung, Hu Erh and Kao Ch’i- 
yi, and the not yet arrested Li Shih-té, Su K’ai and Wei San have 
all practiced the Catholic religion since the time of their grand- 
fathers, and either temporarily sheltered the Occidentals or escorted 
them. Thus they are all guilty and should get their deserts. Hu Pu, 
Lit Ta-chung, Hu Erh and Kao Ch’i-yii, who have been arrested, 
are temporarily kept in prison; Li Shih-té, Su K’ai and Wei San, 
who are still at large, are being searched for and will be arrested. 
When the Board of Punishment has judged and settled the case, 
I shall deal with them individually according to instructions. 

As to Chu Hsing-i, or Chu Li-kuan, who illicitly was called 
shenfu and yearly received payment from the Occidentals, his 
property must be confiscated. We have already completed the 
investigation. But since the culprit has no property at all, we 
request to dispense with it and make other arrangements. 

As regards the assistant helmsman Ma Hsi-man (Simon Ma) 
from Kanchow who, according to Chu Li-kuan’s confession, brought 
him the money, and Pa-to-lo-ma from Kwangtung who, according 
to Pa-ti-li Ya-tu’s confession, brought [the latter] into [the coun- 
try}. Your servant has already sent an urgent request to the 
official in charge of the grain transports as well as to the Governor- 
General and Governor in Kwangtung to arrest these men at once 
and refer the case back [to Peking} for appropriate action. 
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Besides sending the prayer books in Occidental script and the 
money to the Board of Punishment for investigation, 1 consider 
it my duty to report herewith the details of the dispatch of the 
Occidental culprits, and to present them in this memorial. Sepa- 
rately I have copied out the depositions for Your Majesty’s 
perusal, ...and most humbly beg Your Majesty to take cognizance 
of it. Respectfully submitted. Ch’ien-lung, 50th year, 2nd moon, 
13th day (March 23, 1785). 

Imperial rescript in Vermillion, as of Ch’ien-lung, 50th year, 
2nd moon, 16th day (March 26, 1785): “Seen”. — Respect 
this. — 

DOCUMENT 4. 


Memorial of the Governor-General of Chihli on the Search 
for Martano Zaralli, O.F.M.** 

Your servant, Liu O,** Governor-General of Chihli, respectfully 
submits this report [to Your Majesty} as a reply to the order of 
arrest. 

On the 17th day of the 2nd moon of the present year (March 
27, 1785) I received the letter of Grand Councilor, Duke A-kuei,** 
and the Assistant Grand Councilor and President (of various 
Boards), Ho-shen,** containing the following Imperial Edict which 
they received on te 16th day, of the 2nd moon of this 50th year 
of Ch’ien-lung (March 26, 1785): 


In the report of Ming-hsing (Governor of Shantung)** which stated 
that the arrested Occidental Pa-ti-li Ya-tu and his guides Li Sung and Shao 
Héng had been examined and sent to Peking for trial, it was said that 
Jén Wén-kao and Hu Héng during their examination declared that during 
the fifth and sixth month of the last year Shenfu Mei had been in their 
houses, and that they heard that by this time he had gone to Chihli to the 
house of Hao Pao-lu in Kao-ch’éng county. 


42. WHTP. pp. 18b-19b. 

43. Liu O was Governor-General of Chihli province from 1783 to 1790. 
His residence was Paotingfu. 

44. A leading statesman of the later part of the Ch’ien-lung period. cf. 
Arthur Hummel (Ed.), Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period. 1 (Washington, 
1943) pp. 6-8. 

45. A younger statesman and favorite of the aging emperor. His corruption 
and unscrupulous greed for wealth contributed much to the decline of the Manchu 
power after the Ch’ien-lung period. For a biographical sketch see Hummel, 
Op. cit. pp. 288-290. 

46. Document 3. 
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Since Shenfu Mei has secretly gone to Chihli, We command you, 
{Grand Councilors}, to instruct Liu O that he give immediate orders to 
apprehend the man and send him to Peking for trial. Do not let him escape 
far away. 


As to Chu Hsing-i (Adrian Chu), he dared to call himself shenfu 
and received a yearly pension from the Occidentals. He must have a- 
massed some wealth. Why does Ming-hsing, on one hand, say that [his 
property} should by law be confiscated, and then, that the investigation 
showed that there was no property at all? That means either that the local 
officials have not been painstaking in their investigation or that corrupt 
minor officers and nk have pocketed the money for themselves. We 
command you, [Grand Councilors}, that you instruct Ming-hsing again to 
re strict investigations in this matter. Do not allow him to conceal 

ings. 

Transmit this edict by 400 /i express for the information of all con- 
cerned. — Respect this —.‘7 


Upon receipt of this letter Your servant immediately gave a 
special appointment to a military officer to hurry to Kao-ch’éng 
county and to direct, together with Wang Kuang-chao, magistrate 
of said county, the search for Hao Pao-lu, or Hao Ch’i-mei. 

{Hao Pao-lu, after he was arrested } asserted during the interroga- 
tion that this year he is 59 years (su) old, that since his youth he 
followed his father in the practice of the Catholic religion, and 
that with both Jén Wen-kao of Wei county and with An San 
from Ch’ing-ho country he is an old acquaintance. During the 9th 
moon of the 48th year (between September 26 and October 25, 
1783) he made An San go to Kwangtung to meet the two priests 
Pai (Atto Biagini, O.F.M.) and I (Crescentiano Cavalli, O.F.M.). 
In the 4th moon of the 49th year (May 19 — June 17, 1784) 
he went to the house of Jén Wén-kao and visited them. Shenfu 
Mei stopped at his house for a visit during the 12th moon of the 
past year (January 11 to February 8, 1785), coming from Wu- 
ch’eng county in Shantung. On the 2nd day of the 1st moon of 
the present year (February 10, 1785) he went on to the house of 
Ho lu, a resident of the same (Kao-ch’éng) county, to stay there. 
When on the 16th day (February 24, 1785) he heard that those 
who were appointed to arrest him proceeded very vigorously, he 
charged Ho Lu to hire the cart of Chao Tzu-yen to bring him to 
take Peking. On the 22nd day of the 1st moon (March 2, 1785) he 


47. Kao-tsung Ch'un-huang-ti Shih-lu. Ch. 1225. pp. 1a-2a. 
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arrived before the Shun-ch’eng Gate (Peking) and hired a new 
carriage to enter the Inner City. 

When the carter Chao Tzu-yen was questioned, he asserted that 
he was definitely not a Catholic, that Hao Pao-lu and Ho Lu had 
hired his cart to bring the Occidental up to outside the Shun-ch’eng 
Gate in Peking, and that, [as soon as the task was finished] he 
was engaged by someone else. 

While searching for Ho Lu, his father, Ho Weén-chin, [was 
questioned and} said that his son, Ho Lu, after he had brought, 
in the 1st moon, Shenfu Mei to Peking, he went there again on 
the 13th day of the 2nd moon (March 23, 1785) and had not 
yet returned. 

With this information on hand, I find that it is certainly 
unlawful that Hao Pao-lu dared to have communication with 
Occidentals, to visit and harbor them. Since the arrested An San, 
or An-to-ni, who brought the two priests Paz and J into the coun- 
try, has been sent to Peking to be tried and dealt with, it is of 
course appropriate to send also the now arrested Hao Pao-lu, who, 
with other men, conspired to bring [Occidentals} into [the coun- 
try}, to the Board of Punishment which will attend to his case 
and deal with him. 

Whether Shenfu Mei has gone to Peking on the 22nd day 
of the first moon, as was asserted by the said culprit Hao Pao-lu, 
is still unsubstantiated. For this reason I sent, on the one hand, 
a request to the Office of the General Commandant of the Gen- 
darmerie in Peking*® promptly to make careful and confiden- 
tial inquisitions. On the other hand, I gave strict orders to Kao- 
ch’éng county to send out a strong force of reliable men who, 
divided in small groups, must within a limited time arrest Ho Lu, 
who travelled with Shenfu Mei, and harbored him, must bring 
him (Ho Lu) to court and question him thoroughly on the true 
whereabouts of Shenfu Mei. All my subordinates have likewise 
orders carefully to seek and arrest him. 

Besides [sending the mentioned request and giving these 
orders}, I consider it my duty to copy these details, viz., that Hao 
Pao-lu was arrested and that we request that he likewise be sent 


48. The Pu-chiin T’ung-ling Ya-men. cof. W.D. Mayers, The Chinese Govern- 
ment. (Shanghai, 1878) p. 45. 
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to the Board of Punishment for trial and judgment, in this memo- 
rial, and most humbly beg Your Majesty to take cognizance of 
it. Respectfully submitted. Ch’ien-lung, 50th year, 2nd moon, 
22nd day (April 1, 1785). 

Imperial rescript in Vermillion, as of Ch’ien Lung, 50th year, 
2nd moon, 24 th day (April 3, 1785): “Seen”. — Respect this —. 


BERNWARD H. WILLEKE, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Monastery, 
Washington, D.C. 


THE FRANCISCAN HOUSE OF STUDIES IN PEKING 


I T was indeed a happy thought that inspired the Very Reverend 
Alphonse Schnusenberg, O.F.M., Delegate General of the Fran- 
ciscan Order in the Far East, to establish in Peking a house of 
the Order where young missionaries from abroad could acquire 
a thorough knowledge of Chinese. Peking was selected for the 
location of the new house because it is one of the foremost cultural 
centers in China, but even more so because the dialect of Peking 
has become the official language for all China by order of the 
National Government. A beautiful old residence of a former 
Imperial prince was first rented and finally bought, and is now 
the property of the Order. It is conveniently located in a quiet 
neighborhood off the noisy thoroughfares, yet only a short walk 
from the campus of the Catholic University of Peking. With this 
new house the Franciscan Order has continued the ancient 
traditions which the celebrated Franciscan, Giovanni da Monte- 
corvino, first archbishop during the Mongol dynasty, had esta- 
blished more than six hundred years ago. 

That such a language school filled a real need, soon became 
evident from the fact that several other religious communities 
opened up similar schools for their mission candidates. Not a 
few other religious communities have sent their men to the Fran- 
ciscan language school for training. 

The new Franciscan House of Studies, however, was not 
intended merely to be a language school, but a house of Francis- 
can Studies in general, a center of Franciscan learning and scholar- 
ship. Today, without any doubt, it is in its initial stages and incom- 
plete, yet it has produced many gratifying results. 

The soul of the whole enterprise is the founder, the Reverend 
Father Alphonse Schnusenberg, O.F.M., who himself is a scholar 
of no mean repute. In collaboration with the distinguished sino- 
logist, Father Theodore Mittler, $.V.D., he published a Latin- 
Chinese Dictionary of Philosophical Terms which has enjoyed great 
popularity since the days of its first publication. Today Father 
Schnusenberg tries to attract Franciscan scholars to Peking, encou- 
rages and promotes studies among talented young missionaries, 
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and, as far as possible, even aids them financially in their publica- 
tions. But closest to his heart is the solid scientific and ascetical 
education of the young native clergy of China, particularly those 
of the Seraphic Order. 


For the benefit of China’s native clergy the Franciscan House 
of Studies in Peking has published a long series of text books 
which in some respects are not like those used in Western coun- 
tries. For they take into consideration also the values of the old 
Chinese culture and show how the best of Chinese thought finds 
its perfection in the revealed truths of our Christian Faith. Thus 
Chinese teachings, like Hellenic thought in early Christendom, is 
used for the justification and illustration of Catholic Philosphy 
and Theology and the refutation of contrary erroneous opinions. 
That all of these works, being first attempts in their field, should 
be completely successful would be excepted only by those who 
are ignorant of the inherent difficulties of the task. As a matter 
of fact, even a partially successful attempt mut be considered as 
a noteworthy achievement, which will pave the way for more 
perfect results in the future. 


Among the publications of the Franciscan House of Studies 
the Theses Dogmaticae by Dr. Maurus Heinrichs, O.F.M., must 
be named first. This new text book of Dogmatic Theology has 
found wide acclaim and has been introduced in many Major 
Seminaries in China. As a preparation for this work, Father 
Heinrichs published several excellent studies in the Collectanea 
Commissionis Synodalis, (Peking); e.g. “De Natura Humana. 
Conamen Sino-theologicum”; ‘““Quaedam Notulae Sino-theologicae 
circa Sacramentum Confirmationis”; “De Usu Philosophiae Sini- 
cae in Theologia Catholica” ; and the extensive study entitled, 
“Logos et Tao, Disquisitio de eorum Suppositione Theologica.” 


Moral Theology has been the special field of Father Hermes 
Peeters, O.F.M., who is both a Doctor of Theology and of Sino- 
logy. Of his Moral Theology, the first and the third volume have 
so far appeared in print and the second is in preparation. Perhaps 
it is yet too early for a proper appreciation of this work; that 
should be postponed until the work is complete. But there can 
be little doubt that these volumes will make the study of Moral 
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Theology much easier to the Chinese seminarian. Father Peeters, 
while studying Sinology at the University of Berlin, worked 
especially in the field of Manchu linguistics and prepared a Man- 
chu grammar which has been published in the Monumenta Serica, 
the Sinological journal of the Catholic University of Peking 
(1940). Father Peeters also became widely known through his 
clarification of missionary faculties, a work which has likewise 
been published under the auspices of the Franciscan House of 
Studies in Peking, and which has found its way into many Chinese 
seminaries. Of Father Peeter’s contributions to the mentioned 
Collectanea Commissionis Synodalis, we must mention his “His- 
toria Scientiae Logicae in Philosophia Sinica’ and “De Studio 
Philosophiae in Seminariis Nostris.” 

A very active theological and sinological scholar is Dr. 
Gabriele Allegra, O.F.M., a graduate of the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute in Rome. His translation into Italian of the lyrics of 
Ch’u Yiian, a celebrated poet of pre-Christian China, has found 
a very favorable reception by competent scholars. A number of 
essays in the Collectanea Commissionis Synodalis give further 
proof of his profound scholarship. Among these contributions we 
notice his ‘“Notulae in Genesim” and his study “De carminibus 
Regni Chu.” His critical papers on the exegetical works in Chinese 
done by Protestant authors are most noteworthy and interesting. 
Among them we find “Christi Vitae a Protestantibus Sinice Exara- 
te’? and ‘‘Protestantium Commentarii in Maatheum.” Father 
Allegra’s chief work, however, will be the translation of the entire 
Old Testament into Chinese. Father Schnusenberg, like another 
Maecenas, has provided him with a small staff of Chinese Fran- 
ciscans who have been trained by Father Allegra and work 
under his direction. The translation of the Psalms together 
with a learned introduction came off the press last October, 
and is published by the Franciscan House of Studies in Peking. 
This work, which has been done with the greatest care, should 
have little to fear from the examination of the critical scholar. 
The entire Old Testament is expected to be on the market within 
five years unless conditions in Northern China deteriorate so as 
to make such work impossible. When the translation is finished, 
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it will be the first printed Catholic Old Testament in Chinese. 
Today Chinese Catholics have no Old Testament in their native 
tongue; the old translation of the Jesuit Fathers is extant only in 
a few manuscript copies. 

The field of Catholic Catechetics is represented by Father 
Simon Wagner, O.F.M., professor in the Regional Seminary of 
Taiyiian, Shansi. His Compendium Catechicae Missionalis, strong- 
ly influenced by the so-called Munich method of Catechetics, 
appeared in 1944. Its timeliness and importance may be seen 
from the fact that as a Latin text book it is the first of its kind 
in China. 

Also in the field of Philosophy Franciscan scholarship worked 
with remarkable results. Father Thomas Uyttenbroeck, O.F.M., 
Lector Generalis and Professor at the Central Seminary of Han- 
kow, published text books on Logic and Criteriology which were 
quickly followed by similar works on Ontology, Cosmology and 
Ethics. These books have been introduced into many seminaries, 
which is a good sign of their usefulness. Another book which was 
very favorably received was published by the same author under 
the title Sacerdotes Hominum Salvatores. 

Father Aloysius M. Contreras, O.F.M., has written a text book 
of Psychology and another on Natural Theology. In all these 
works much attention has been paid to Chinese thought of the 
past, and, in order to facilitate the understanding of the text by 
the Chinese seminarian, the Latin proper terms are always follow- 
ed by the corresponding Chinese terms. 

A masterpiece of scholarship along these lines is the History 
of Philosophy which was compiled by a group of Franciscan 
professors at the Central Seminary of Hankow. Published in 1944 
by the Franciscan House of Studies in Peking, the work includes 
a complete survey and evaluation of Chinese philosophy. 

The meditation book ‘‘Meditare” by Father Theodosius Maestri, 
O.F.M. is naturally of a different type from the foregoing works, 
but it is also a valuable publication of the Franciscan House of 
Studies. It is a translation of Roberto’s “Comede’’. 

Father Odoric Hemmerich, O.F.M., wrote a small work 
entitled De Vocatione Clericali the purpose of which is to show 
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that only young men with proper intentions and high qualifications 
are fit for the Sacred Priesthood. The same Franciscan is also the 
author of a history of the Diocese of Shochow, Shansi, which 
besides the religious development of that territory gives also a 
good deal of the political background. 

The leading sinologue of the Franciscan House of Studies in 
Peking is Dr. Beatus Theunissen, O.F.M., a graduate of the 
University of Berlin and Prefect of the Franciscan Language 
School. His texts for Kuo Yi (the official spoken language of 
today) and for Wen Li (the traditional literary Chinese) are 
highly esteemed and used also by students who have no connection 
with the Franciscan Language School. In addition, Father Theu- 
nissen has contributed many sinological studies to be Collectanea 
Commissionis Synodalis and similar periodicals. 

As has been pointed out before, most of these works are Sait 
attempts. Being pioneer attempts in a new field the word of the 
poet may be applied to them: “In magnis et voluisse sat est.” But 
we believe that it is safe to say that the first years of the Franciscan 
House in Peking have yielded remarkable results which promise 
even greater ones for the future. 


Oporic HEMMERICH, O.F.M. 


Peking. 
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BERTRAND RUSSELL’S A HISTORY OF WESTERN 
PHILOSOPHY 


BOOK TWO 
I 


CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY 


A Critical Analysis of Russell's View 
of Catholic Philosophy 


This part of Russell’s History will be discussed in three sections. 
First, we must consider the relation that Russell sees between 
Catholic philosophy and medieval culture; secondly, his exposition 
of the general nature and development of Catholic philosophy; 
and then we will be in a position to examine and weigh the treat- 
ment accorded to particular representatives of Catholic philosophy. 


I. Catholic Philosophy and Social Causation 


The reader who comes upon Russell’s work with a recollection 
of Will Durant’s best-seller of two decades ago will not expect to 
find more than a few pages covering the gap between Plotinus 
and the dawn of Renaissance philosophy. Nor would Russell's 
own fundamental contributions to recent philosophy lead one to 
expect him to devote a substantial portion of his book to the 
period of Catholic ascendancy in the history of thought. However, 
fifteen chapters or one-fourth of the History is given to Catholic 
philosophy, provisionally described (301) as that line of European 
thought which was dominant from Augustine to the Renaissance 
(more precisely to Occam). In addition to discussing the Fathers 
of the Church and the Schoolmen, Russell feels required to trace 
the religious development of the Jews and the Church of the first 
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four centuries. Moreover, conditions in the Mohammedan world 
during the Middle Ages are also touched upon for their bearing 
on Western life. 

At first glance the presence of this section lends an appearance 
of comprehensiveness to the History which is desirable in these 
Alexandrian days of summaries and surveys. A closer inspection 
reveals that only four complete chapters are given to a formal 
consideration of the Christian philosophers (Augustine, John the 
Scot, Aquinas and the Franciscan Schoolmen). Other philosophers 
treated are introduced almost incidentally in connection with 
Russell’s account of general cultural trends. Well over half the 
pages alloted to the Catholic period deal with the place of the 
early Church in the Roman Empire, its responsibility for the Dark 
Ages and its policy towards the barbarians, the growth of eccle- 
Siastical power and the medieval conflict between Church and 
State (the Holy Roman Empire), the position and varying fortunes 
of the papacy in the new world order, the moral condition of 
medieval Christendom and the factors leading to the sixteenth- 
century revolt. What is usually taken to be general history thus 
holds a more prominent place in Russell’s volume than in any 
previous study of medieval philosophy. And the proportion of 
cultural to philosophical material is greater in this section of the 
history than in his treatmen of either ancient or modern philoso- 
phy. 

It would not be difficult to point out historical and theological 
inaccuracies or a biased spirit in these pages. They present the 
viewpoint of an educated Englishman who has conveniently at 
hand his Cambridge Medieval History, Gibbon, Lea, White, 
Cumont, Lecky, some edition of Ueberweg and the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. Obviously this line of criticism does not belong to the 
philosopher. Something more is at stake in this section than 
whether there are only four Doctors of the Western Church 
(334, 381), or whether the sacraments are miraculous and magical 
(408-409), or whether devotion to learning was any part of St. 
Dominic’s original intention (451), or whether St. Jerome’s 
famous account of his dream fully expressed his mind upon the 
reading of pagan literature (343-Russell would perhaps be scan- 
dalized at the chapter entitled ‘Saint Jerome The Humanist,” in 
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E.K. Rand’s Founders of the Middle Ages). Mistakes of this 
sort are frequent enough to undermine confidence in the author 
as a guide to medieval history, but his central conception does not 
stand or fall with these particular points. This central position is 
a properly philosophical one, and can be dealt with only in a 
philosophical way. 

Unlike many authors who have written histories of philosophy, 
Russell is himself an eminent philosopher. Nor did he step out 
of character in composing the History, for it approaches its subject- 
matter from a definite philosophical standpoint. It is true that 
the Russell who collaborated with Whitehead is not much in 
evidence, except for the insistance upon a logical ground and 
control of mathematical reasoning. But ever since the First World 
War, Russell’s thought has been tending in the direction of logical 
analysis, semantics and social theory. For a full appreciation of his 
approach to Catholic philosophy, the reader should take into account 
the following writings: Philosophy; Religion and Science; Power: 
A New Social Analysis; The Meaning of Truth. In these books 
are set forth his general views on the nature and limits of philo- 
sophy which are implicitly brought to bear upon the history of 
Christian philosophy. I will draw upon them for what light they 
can shed upon Russell’s notion of the relation between medieval 
philosophy and its social milieu. 

That in Russell’s own mind there is a grave problem precisely 
here is evident from his attempts to justify the subtitle of this 
History. He does not feel called upon to offer any special ex- 
planation of the connection between ancient or modern philosophy 
and the political and social circumstances of the times. With regard 
to the medieval period, however, it is impossible to include such 
a great amount of extra-philosophical material without some 
defense. Russell maintains (ix, 305-307) that so much social and 
political history was included because people are presumably un- 
familiar with this obscure medieval period. Apart from under- 
estimating the prevalence of high school and college courses in 
medieval history, Russell has not made evident the relevance of 
his numerous and extensive excursions into the byways. It is not 
the business of the author of a one-volume history of philosophy 
to instruct the common reader in the apochryphal and pseudepi- 
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graphical literature of the Bible, the Lives of the Desert Fathers, 
the details of the investiture controversy and of the drive against 
simony and concubinage, the dissolution of the Templars, the 
career of Cola di Rienzi, and the intricacies of the conciliar 
movement. This is specially not his office when considerations of 
space oblige him merely to mention without explaining the contents 
of the Ru/e of St. Benedict and Gregory's Pastoral Rule, and when 
he has no space even to mention the medieval educational curricu- 
lum and institutions or the dissemination of manuscripts. 

Even with some jidicious pruning and additions, Russell still 
would consider it necessary to concentrate attention upon social 
and political matters. In order to appreciate this orientation of 
his treatment of Catholic thought, Russell’s conception of philoso- 
phy must be made explicit. In his introductory remarks (xiii), he 
states that all definite knowledge belongs to science, whereas all 
dogma about what is supposed to surpass definite knowledge 
belongs to theology. The No Man’s Land of philosophy lies some- 
where between these extremes. As can be gathered from his other 
writings, Russell does not admit any essential distinction between 
science and philosophy. What alone is proper to philosophy is a 
more critical artd general outlook. Its task is to analyze the findings 
of scietice, to state them accurately and to harmonize the various 
statements in a general account. Philosophy in this strict sense is 
a technical matter very largely independent of social circumstances. 
Although even here some reciprocal causality is detectable between 
society and philosophy, scientific methods are available for insuring 
common agreement on the basis of public evidence. 

So understood, genuine philosophy is sharply set off by Russell 
from what customarily goes by that name. There are a number of 
problems traditionally associated with philosophy, but which 
belong to this discipline only in an organic historical way. Meta- 
physics, for instance, discusses the existence of God, the freedom 
of will and the immortality of a substantial soul. But the revolution 
in modern physicil theory and the advances in syntactical analysis 
are held by Russell and the logical empiricists to have discredited 
metaphysics and rendered its problems literally non-sensical. If 
men are still seeking insight along these lines, it must be gained 
by extra-scientific methods which cannot be recognized in philo- 
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sophy. In actual practice metaphysics is closely allied with the 
realm of values, with the complex body of vital decisions which 
constitutes a man’s ‘philosophy of life.” 

Russell has long maintained, however, that ethics and axiology 
contain no assertions, in the strict sense of statements expressing 
scientifically ascertainable truth. Value judgments only give 
expression to a man’s personal desires, to a difference in individual 
taste — concerning which there is proverbially no disputing and 
no settling. Since there is no objective standard to which appeal 
can be made, questions of value lie wholly outside the domain of 
knowledge. 

Russells general position on metaphysics and values has had 
direct bearing upon the form which his account of the Catholic 
period in philosophy has taken. It is only due to ambiguity in the 
term that most of the thought during this period is called philoso- 
phy. Preoccupation with the objects of metaphysics is due to the 
influence of “revealed” dogma, and is a mark not of scientific 
philosophy but of religion and theology. The response of Catholic 
thinkers to matters of vital concern lies beyond scientifically 
controllable discussion by philosophy. “Philosophy” of the medie- 
val sort is subject to the laws of social causation, and can be 
explained for the most part in institutional terms through an 
analysis of the social forces at work during that age. Here is 
Russell's justification for the apportioning of his material, and for 
his repeated assertions that “Catholic. philosophy is essentially the 
philosophy of an institution, namely the Catholic Church.” (306; 
cf. 785). As such, it can be best understood and evaluated in terms 
of the institutions, modes of thought and customs which shaped 
this philosophy in a determining way. 

Russell’s presupposition concerning philosophy and the writing 
of its history is not altogether clear or free from difficulties. This 
becomes evident in his attempt to distinguish his own teaching 
from that of Marxian Materialism (785-787), whose outlook on 
history he has construed in a narrow sense inacceptable to a critic 
like Sidney Hook. Russell observes rightly that social circumstances 
other than economic are quite important for determining a philo- 
sophy in the wider sense. But his own notion of political and 
social causes fails to take into account other areas of social pat- 
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terning — notably, educational and artistic forces — in his study 
of Catholic thought. The religious motive never emerges in its 
own right, but is consistently interpreted in terms of ecclesiastical 
power. Thus the Church’s opposition to divorce among royalty is 
understood primarily as a matter of policy (395-396), and the 
deeper motive at work behind ecclesiastical reform in the eleventh 
century is divined to be a search for power on the part of the 
clergy (407). In another section of the book (xiv), Russell under- 
lines the reciprocal causality which must be expected between a 
man’s philosophy and the times in which he lives. But apparently 
he looks upon medieval philosophy as an inexplicable exception 
to the rule, since he everywhere portrays its relation to the Church 
and the clerical mind as a one-way affair. Catholic philosophy is 
moulded and dominated by ecclesiastical institutions, but never 
seems to interact in an independent and mutual way. This makes 
for a simpliste recital, but it does not provide good history. Even 
Russell implicitly admits that philosophy had a decisive influence 
at least upon medieval political institutions, since he explains the 
political failure of the Albigenses as due to the absence of a 
philosophy which could reconcile heresy with royal claims to 
dominion (447). 

Russell's statement that a genuine philosophy based upon logic 
and science tends to escape social causation has plausibility only 
so long as a quite restricted sense of social cause prevails. Neither 
the psychology of scientists nor the history of science bears out 
this purist standpoint. Russell himself seeks to explain John 
Dewey’s scientific philosophy in its industrialist and collectivist 
setting, and is somewhat taken aback at Dewey’s counter-reference 
to the aristocratic antecedents of Russell’s own scientific philosophy 
(826-827). The logic of science does not differ only in degree 
from the procedure of philosophy: otherwise all contemporary 
philosophical tendencies would indeed be converging upon the 
position taken by Russell and logical analysis. 

When illustrating the way in which social causation is 
dimnished as soon as a problem becomes detailed and technical 
(786-787), Russell cites the long history of philosophical disputes 
concerning the problem of universals, the ontological argument 
for God’s existence, and materialism. This is very puzzling. Such 
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questions figured prominently in medieval discussions. The solu- 
tions offered in the age reaching from Augustine to Occam were 
not merely matters of temperament, nor did they merely reflect 
social conditions. The investigations was carried on then just as 
technically as it is today by a logical analyst. This would require 
of the historian of Catholic philosophy that he forsake the easy 
path of gossip, social history and topical survey for the more 
rigorous method of careful analysis and criticism. The double- 
standard treatment of medieval, in contradistinction to ancient and 
modern, philosophy still persists in Russell’s History. A study of 
the power motive in medieval institutions is no adequate subs- 
titute for a truly philosophical history of medieval philosophy. 

It is Russell’s contention that medieval thought is called philo- 
sophical only by courtesy. In support, he would adduce his well- 
known views on metaphysics and values. Concerning the problem 
of values, I find myself in material agreement with the American 
naturalists, although from a widely different standpoint. Unani- 
mity is not a criterion of what is truly philosophical, and hence 
is not a sufficient ground for dismissing ethics and the natural 
bases of religion from the field of philosophy. The naturalists 
would argue that we have only made a beginning in the applica- 
tion of scientific method to values, and that Russell’s attitude is 
unwarrantedly obstructionist. But I fail to see how they can 
advance their case a step without falling into psychologism. The 
basic reason for Russell's banishment of ethics as an assertive 
discipline is his reduction of philosophy to science. For the same 
reason he has maintained the meaninglessness of metaphysics. 
Consequently, for him the technical discussions of medieval philo- 
sophy are based on an appeal to an extra-philosophical mode of 
cognition fostered by theological power. It is then his univocal 
understanding of ‘definite knowledge” and of “public experience” 
which leads Russell to this method of dealing with Catholic 
thinkers. They in turn would maintain that Russell’s own position 
involves an appeal to the extra-philosophical criterion of the phy- 
sical sciences. 

Within the limits of a history of philosophy, there is no 
obligation to justify the theoretical principles which guided its 
composition. But those principles are at least rendered suspect 
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when found to be incompatible with the more immediate require- 
ments of historical thinking. No one has stated these requirements 
better than Russell himself. He remarks (39) that our initial 
attitude in studying a philosopher should be neither reverence nor 
contempt, but hypothetical sympathy. By the use of historical 
imagination we should try to understand how a line of thought 
could seem to be true, before we take up the subsequent task of 
determining whether in fact it is a true report. Undeniably, it 
seemed to the medievals that their thinking on certain problems 
was philosophical thinking, and that their inferences were rigor- 
ously and verifiably carried out. Whatever the changes in our 
prevailing notion of verifiability, then, the historian of philosophy 
is bound to convey an accurate and sufficiently detailed account 
of a man’s work to evoke that initial sympathy and shared insight 
which will enable us to know and judge a philosophy accurately. 
The remainder of this paper is intended to show that Russell has 
not successfully fulfilled his duty as an historian of Catholic philo- 
sophy. Hence there is some empirical presumption that his under- 
lying position on metaphysics and values is itself unsound. 


II. The General Notion and Development 
of Catholic Philosophy. 


The older version of Western philosophy, that the intellectual 
lights of Europe were dimmed for a millenium until the harbinger- 
notes of the Discourse on Method, undergoes some modification 
at Russell’s hands. For him philosophy went into decline after the 
death of Aristotle and continued in a parlous state until the 
Renaissance and Descartes. Among the Greeks, post-Aristotelian 
philosophy lost the spirit of originality and enterprise, catering to 
the weakness and personal needs of the people rather than pushing 
the investigation forward on its own merits. Catholic thought 
inherited the individualist and subjectivist bias of late antiquity. 
Its striking success during the patristic era is attributed by Russell 
to the consolatory value of its other-worldly dualism. The greatest 
among the Fathers was Augustine, who assured the triumph of 
Plato and the mathematical-mystical outlook among Christian 
thinkers until well into the thirteenth century. Aquinas’ impor- 
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tance lies mainly in his substitution of Aristotle for Plato, a 
preference which has characterized Scholasticism to the present 
day. This choice of the more empirically-minded Aristotle ultim- 
ately proved disastrous for the medieval synthesis. 

Since Occam there have been no great minds among the 
Scholastics. The epigoni have been content to transmit faithfully 
the tradition of the medieval Schoolmen, adding only minor 
embellishments. Russell is unwilling to allow that even the greatest 
Catholic thinkers are genuine philosophers, or that they can be 
placed in the same class with first-rate moderns. Aquinas, for 
instance (463), has the merit of an exact knowledge of Aristotle, 
but has little of the true philosophic spirit. Like other Catholics, 
he des not set out on the philosophical inquiry regardless of 
where it may lead, but always has an apologetic intent primarily 
in mind, The medievals thought they knew the answers in advance 
through revelation. Their search for particular arguments in 
support of foregone conclusions was not a philosophical activity, 
but rather a piece of special pleading. Independent and disin- 
terested philosophizing had to await the liberation of the Western 
mind from Catholic dogma. 

This judgment by Russell probably will be more widely 
approved in America than any other stand taken in the History. 
It conveys the common estimate concerning Scholasticism, and 
points to the chief obstacle in the way of the advancement of 
Scholasticism here. Unfortunately, Russell assumes this position 
throughout the book without taking up in a formal way the histo- 
tical and theoretical questions which it raises. We have already 
seen that he gives only a chronological description of Catholic 
philosophy without betraying any acquaintance with contemporary 
discussion on the problems inherent in such a notion. Since the 
revival under Leo XIII, there has been considerable controversy 
among Catholic thinkers themselves about philosophia christiana. 
Hence it should not be made to appear that the fact and concept 
are considered self-evident and without a problematic aspect for 
the Catholic mind. It is the historian’s tack, moreover, to trace 
the relations between reason and revelation through the succes- 
sive phases of medieval thought. This has not been done by 
Russell, who touches only obliquely on this question in connection 
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with Origen’s work Against Celsus (328), and in allusions to 
Aquinas and the Latin Averroists (453-454). There is no synthetic 
study of the complicated topic, its development in the Christian 
tradition, and the effect of contact with Moslem theology and 
philosophy. 

Closely connected with this lacuna is the charge made: by 
Russell (xviii, 302) that any study relying upon medieval philo- 
sophical sources must inevitably be one-sided. This lack of balance 
is due to the exclusively clerical authorship of the literature upon 
which the student must draw, with a consequent writing of philo- 
sophy from the viewpoint of the Church alone. This line of 
reasoning is hard to reconcile with Russell’s own admission that 
ecclesiastical power was not imposed from without but rested 
upon solid popular support. If the vast majority fo people held 
for the truth of the Catholic faith, then the writing of philosophy 
by the clerks (some only in minor orders) was simply a case of 
functional initiative on the part of the educated portion of the 
community. Russell on occasion (446-447) presumes that plain 
people were inclined to heresy, and that popular feeing is most 
authentically expressed in heretical writings. As a historian, he 
had ample opportunity to illustrate dissident opinion from the 
field of philosophy. Yet the Almaricians are absent from these 
pages, while a single parenthetical phrase (455) is bestowed upon 
David of Dinant. Nor can any amount of interesting “background 
material’ redeem an explanation of thirteenth-century intellectual 
life which completely ignores the movement of “Avicennizing 
Augustinism” during the first part of the century. According to 
Russell, Avicenna’s influence was felt in the Mohammedan world, 
Averroes’ in the West (424). 

It is understandable, then, why the very names of Gundissali- 
nus, William of Auvergne, Alexander of Hales and John of 
Rochelle are missing from this History, and why Albert the Great 
is only mentioned in passing. The reader is given not the slightest 
hint as to the existence and importance of Augustinism in the 
period before Duns Scotus. A paragraph each is devoted to St. 
Bonaventure and Matthew of Aquasparta, in which we are told 
only that the former followed St. Anselm and never quoted from 
the Arabian philosophers, and that the latter mentions Avicenna; 
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Anselm and Augustine. Apparently, Russell considers it a sufficient 
characterization of these philosophers to note the authors they cite. 
Not a word is said, however, about divine illumination, rationes 
seminales, the plurality of forms in man, the temporal creation 
of the world, spiritual matter, or the other distinctive theses 
upheld by the Augustinist masters. Little wonder that there emerges 
a wooden account of St. Thomas, who is completely divorced 
from his historical setting and from the issues which determine 
his true significance. 

It is strange, however, that more is not told about the Latin 
Averroists beyond a cryptic reference to “a large body of unprofes- 
sional free-thinkers, who denied immortality” (427), and professed 
the doctrine of the two truths (453). In a History of Philosophy 
which admits the names and exploits of a thousand lay figures, 
Siger of Brabant would seem to deserve a page or two of accurate 
doctrinal exposition. Russell might have found in him a quite 
professional philosopher and educational power, and in his move- 
ment a good deal more than a denial of personal immortality. 
More important for the main thesis of his section on Catholic 
philosophy, however, is the failure to analyze what would be a 
representative concrete instance of papal influence upon university 
life and the course of philosophical development. Not a subtle 
principle of selection but lack of first-hand acquaintance with 
medieval sources explains this oversight. Even though Lea and 
White were uninterested in Latin Averroism (not a very satisfac- 
tory term for a position containing so many Avicennian and 
“pure” Aristotelian elements), the historian of philosophy might 
rectify any onesidedness in the record and might test whether 
medieval Christian thinkers have any philosophic spirit through 
a study of this movement and the opposition which greeted it in 
Scholastic quarters. One such definite investigation would be worth 
all the colorful irrelevancies with which Russell has padded his 
text. 

A confusing equivocity hampers his theoretical description of 
Catholic philosophy as a major factor contributing to the increasing 
“subjectivism” of the Western mind. Careful semantic analysis is 
required to distinguish the various senses in which Russell uses 
this term. Historically, they are all connected with his admiration 
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for the pre-Socratic scientific outlook. I have always considered 
Russell's emphasis upon philosophy as a search for the truth about 
the world for its own sake and not merely as food for our whims 
and prejudices to be a sound corrective for the abuses of epistemo- 
logy and Lebensphilosophie. But it has also seemed to me that 
Russell over-stressed cosmic piety to the point of forgetting that 
not the cosmos but only man is pious, and that neither “subjective” 
nor “objective” have meaning apart from man the knower. This 
impression is only confirmed by the present polemic against Catho- 
lic subjectivism. Russell holds, however, that modern philosophy 
is far the greater sinner in this regard, due chiefly to the growth 
of idealism. Hence he forthrightly prefers the cool logic of Aqui- 
nas to the sentimentality of Rousseau (694), and the older apolo- 
getics to William James’ will-to-believe (818). 

Among the elements in Russell’s conception of medieval sub- 
jectivism, three will be mentioned here: the cosmological, the 
teleological and the ethical factors. What is said about the epis- 
temological and metaphysical aspects can be left for the special 
discussion of his treatment of Augustine. In his exposition of 
Aristotle’s physical doctrines, Russell notes that the earth is at the 
center of the universe, and also that the upper regions are more 
divine than the lower (206-207). Over against his view he sets 
the Copernican view which displaces the eath from its central 
position (526, 537-538). Russell repeats the conventional obser- 
vation that as a result man was dethroned from the place of 
pre-eminence accorded to him in medieval cosmology. It has often 
been pointed out that man’s primacy was not based by medieval 
philosophers upon the place of the earth in the Ptolemaic system, 
both because the earth’s central position was also the lowest and 
because the Ptolemaic explanation which, moreover, was not con- 
sidered to be the only way of saving the appearances. Angels, being 
higher kinds of intellectual substance, were assigned by the medie- 
vals as movers of the superior heavenly bodies. To read back the 
passions and stupidities of the Renaissance conflict into the ordinary 
medieval cosmology is to substitute a history of sensibilities for one 
of philosophies. But at no time in its development would Scholas- 
ticism be cowed by the physical insignificance of our planet into 
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abandoning a measured humanism founded upon the primacy of 
spirit over the entire order of matter. 

Related with this issue is a further consequence of the new 
scientific procedure: the banishing of purpose from the physical 
universe (538). Russell sees a marked affinity between the modern 
scientific outlook and the atomism of Democritus (67, 73). The 
backwardness of the medievals in scientific research, on the con- 
trary, is accounted for by their adherence to Aristotle in favoring 
final cause as the basic scientific concept. This explanation is not 
to be attributed solely to the mathematical-physical standpoint of 
Russell, who is mainly concerned with those sciences in which 
the mechanistic hypothesis has proved most useful. Significantly, 
he shows little imaginative sympathy with the biological studies 
of Aristotle. Yet the fact is that classical physics did not in 
practice distinguish sufficiently between philosophy of nature and 
the natural sciences. This led to considerable anthropomorphism 
and a premature sense of completeness in the medieval cosmology. 
But it also holds a pitfall for the historian of philosophy who 
may be led into a similar confusion between philosophy and the 
particular sciences from the side of science itself. Russell would 
eliminate finality entirely from philosophy because of the actual 
success of mechanism as a methodological convenience in certain 
sciences. This argument stands or falls with his identification of 
philosophy and science, and his reduction of other sciences to 
mathematical physics. Russell is more endebted to Descartes than 
is apparent from his approach to this philosopher. 

The most important facts adduced by Russell in determining 
Catholic subjectivism are its moral preoccupation and its indi- 
vidualistic ethic. In accord with his general principles, Russell 
writes off the moral philosophy of the Middle Ages as a straining 
after edification at the expense of truth. The true grounds of 
dispute are apt to remain obscured due to Russell’s concentration 
upon the socially beneficial results by which moralists are supposed 
to be guided in their thinking. The agnostic heroism of “a free 
man’s worship” still dominates the author's, outlook, leading him 
to confuse edifying with expedient consequences. The moralist 
aims at a true reading of man’s ethical situation, whatever the 
direction it takes. The results are not always pleasant or satisfying 
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or socially useful in a normative science, but neither are conclusions 
which do promote virtuous behavior disqualified by that reason 
alone from the field of disinterested inquiry. Moral agnosticism has 
no monopoly upon the philosophical attitude unless it can be 
shown that human reason cannot arrive at a knowledge of God 
through ordinary cognitive means, and that a study of the good 
is resolvable into linguistic analysis (93). In this extreme position, 
Russell has been followed by few contemporaries. He would 
doubtless decry the existentialist claim that the true for me is the 
edifying. But he can scarcely claim to speak for philosophy itself 
in disowning ethics as part of practical philosophy. 

To support the thesis concerning a Catholic predilection for 
subjectivism in ethics, this History is forced to do violence to its 
matter. A claim is made that whereas the classical Greek philo- 
sophers always though of man as essentially a member of a com- 
munity, the Stoics and Christians were individualistic (598). 
Christianity is primarily an ethic of individual salvation; for this 
reason, St. Francis is unique among the saints in placing the 
welfare of others before his own salvation (450). Because virtue 
is internal and can be acquired by a man in spite of external 
circumstances, “there is therefore no need to seek a just social 
system, since social injustice affects only unimportant matters” 
(177). Due to their insistence upon humility and the virtuousness 
of the poor and humble, Christian thinkers completely rejected 
the intellectual virtues taught by Aristotle (zbid.). Not the social 
and intellectual virtues, but only the personal moral virtues are 
inculcated by Christian ethics (178, 297). Hence the Schoolmen 
took no notice of the political writings of Plato and Aristotle 
(509). What speculation they did upon political philosophy was 
directed exclusively towards a political justification of Pope and 
Emperor (7bid., xviii-xix). Although a later development added 
a theology of the Church to the theology of the individual (346), 
the incorporation of men into the Church as a social institution 
and into the imperial state is an external addition prompted by 
the desire for power on the part of the clerics. — It will be most 
effective simple to present this amazing catena aurea without 
comment. The sources cannot instruct a historian unless he con- 
sults them. 
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Finally, Russell advances his conception of that phase of 
Catholic thought called Scholasticism. It began toward the end of 
the eleventh or the beginning of the twelfth century with Roscelin 
(407, 418). This late beginning is required because Scholasticism 
is defined by Russell as an Aristotelian movement (435). Although 
he lists as another mark of Scholasticism its confidence in dialectic 
and syllogistic reasoning, Russell gives no history either of the 
Scholastic method or of the development of Aristotelian logic. He 
does inform us that Beethius translated Aristotle’s Categories and 
De Emendatione (sic; 419), but from his references to Porphyry 
and to the problem of universals (435, 472), it is not clear 
whether Russell appreciates the continuity of the Aristotelian 
tradition in the West. The inadequacy of his clearcut division of 
Catholic thinkers into Platonic Fathers and Aristotelian School- 
men is also evident in his remarks on medieval Platonism (143, 
418). To say that everything was omitted from the known Plato 
except what was obviously religious dees indeed make the Timaeus 
seem a silly source, and also makes the Chartrian cosmogony and 
humanism seem quite unintelligible and unworthy of mention. 
Russell is handicapped throughout by his omission of all the Greek 
Fathers except Origen, by his apparent ignorance of pseudo- 
Dionysius (to whose “work” he refers rather darkly, 403-404), 
and by his failure to recognize the direct influence of Proclus’ 
Elements of Theology and the Liber De Causis upon the Scholastic 
mind. , 

The history of Catholic philosophy comes to an abrupt close 
with William of Occam who is called here the last original mind 
among the Scholastics (475). The only later Scholastic honored 
with personal mention is Bellarmine. Hence no account is taken 
even of the later development in political philosophy. More serious 
for the continuity and proportion of this History, it is made to 
appear that modern philosophy made a clean break with Scholas- 
ticism and owed nothing to its predecessors. Thus no comparison 
is made between the Scholastic background and the problems and 
concepts found in Descartes or Spinoza or Locke. It is hardly 
sufficient at the present stage of scholarship to remark that all 
sorts of scholastic maxims are found in Descartes’ positive theory 
of knowledge (567), or that some people questionably consider 
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Spinoza to have been influenced by Maimonides (428). Gilson 
and Koyré and Sirven, Wolfson and Dunin-Borkowski and the 
Guttmanns have written in vain, so far as any change in the 
popular account of philosophy can be detected in this History. 
Nor is there any recognition of the part played by the Fons Vitae, 
Maimonides and other Jewish sources in the growth of Scholastic 
philosophy itself. 


Ill. Russell and Three Catholic Philosophers. 


The ultimate test of a history of philosophy is the quality of 
its treatment of individual thinkers. In order to give a fair 
sampling of Russell’s performance, I will consider briefly his 
chapters on Augustine, Boethius and Aquinas. These philosophers 
are chosen both because their text is well-established and because 
translations of their major works are available. There are a 
sufficient number of reliable studies upon these three figures to 
determine the outlines of their doctrine and historical position 
without more than ordinary effort. Moreover, they are all key 
thinkers in understanding the development of thought during the 
Catholic period. Hence what is said about them is a touchstone 
for determining the worth of a study on medieval philosophy. 

a) Augustine. As might be excepted, Russell devotes some 
interesting pages to as much of the colorful life of Augustine as 
can be gathered from the Confessions. He dees not attempt to 
trace the various sources and development of Augustine’s thought, 
although this task would be quite pertinent to the purpose of 
the book. He gives no indication of having consulted any writings 
of the bishop of Hippo other than the Confessions and The City 
of God. This may account for the fact that his biographical pages 
represent so many lost opportunities to convey something more 
than the well-known but always fascinating tale of the great 
saint’s youth. Russell is vastly amused at the spectacle of Augustine 
devoting several chapters to the theft of worthless pears. Taking 
this as a sign of morbidity, Russell theorizes about the origin of 
the sense of sin, ‘“Which was very strong in his day” (345). 
Thereby the point of the incident is lost, for Augustine was 
probing into the mystery of evil sought and done for its own 
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sake. It would indeed be an instance of abnormal preoccupation 
with “a boyish prank,” were not Augustine pointing the way 
towards the real source of evil in the intention of a deliberate 
will. Quite naturally, this passage might have led to a discussion 
of the problems raised in such a treatise as the De Libero Arbitrio, 
but the reader will search in vain here for a study of /ébido, will 
and God as man’s true good. 

Similarly, Russell censures Augustine (347) for not advocating 
gentler pedagogical methods in conjunction with his recounting 
of schoolboy beatings. Russell goes on to infer that a schoolmaster’s 
blows are both a desirable and a logical part of education for 
one who is obsessed with sin. But Augustine draws his own con- 
clusion in the magnificent passages in the De Magistro which 
defend the primacy and integrity of the learner over the human 
teacher, and which outline the doctrine of the inward truth and 
the magister interior. An historian’s mettle is tested by his acquain- 
tance with his sources and by the judgment which he exercises 
in their use. Russell has failed to follow through from a passage 
in the autobiography to some really significant exposition of 
Augustine’s philosophy. From his testy remark that Augustine (the 
author of a five-fold refutation of the Manicheans and one of 
our chief sources for a knowledge of this sect) ought to have gone 
into detail about the Manichean beliefs instead of merely stating 
that they were wrong, the reader will draw the inevitable con- 
clusion that Russell himself might study with benefit the details 
of Augustine’s writings. 

The doctrinal study of Augustine first takes up his ‘pure 
philosophy.” It turns out that for Russell “the best purely philo- 
sophical work in Saint Augustine’s writings is the eleventh book 
of the Confessions’ (353). It cannot be denied that this passage 
contains one of Augustine’s most penetrating analyses, but Russell 
confines his discussion of Augustine’s pure philosophy entirely to 
the problem of time as set forth in the Confessions, No attention is 
paid to the philosophical writings of the years 386-390, which 
contain at least as good philosophizing as the famous inquiry into 
the nature of time. Due to this arbitrary limitation of Augustine’s 
philosophy to the doctrine on time, Russell’s exposition is singul- 
arly unbalanced. The great and characteristic Augustinian themes 
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find no place in this History. The answer to the Academics, the 
problem of truth and certitude, the relation of sense and reason, 
exemplarism and illumination, the divine will and memory, the 
eternal law and immortality, the conversion of the soul to God 
and beatitude, the existence and nature of God, the relations of 
reason and faith — all these pillars of Augustine’s philosophy 
and of Christian thought for a whole age are passed over in 
silence. 

If some proportion had been maintained in the presentation 
of St Augustine, it is doubtful whether Russell’s charge that the 
doctrines on time and the Cogito minister to an extremely sub- 
jectivistic outlook (354-355) could be even plausibly advanced. 
It is not clear what theory of time is considered by Russell to 
be objective and scientific. In any case, he labels as subjectivistic 
any theory which admits a re/ational factor in time. Russell con- 
fesses that he cannot understand why Aristotle should consider 
numeration essential to time (206). Consequently, he is unable 
to characterize the Augustinian teaching on time as distentio animi 
otherwise than as a doctrine which makes time only an aspect of 
our thoughts. Even more unhappy than this overlooking of the 
duration which is measured, is the assimilation of Augustine’s 
doctrine to that of Kant. Both here and in the assertion of a simple 
identity between the Augustinian and Cartesian views of the Cogito, 
Russell omits decisive differences whose full weight could be 
appreciated by the reader only on condition that something more 
than a few quotations from the eleventh book of the Confessions 
and one passage from the Soliloquies were provided for compar- 
ison. 

After an eight-page exposition of The City of God, Russell 
fears that ‘‘from the above summary, the importance of the work 
may not be clear” (362). His fear is justified from the philoso- 
phical standpoint, for he has managed to make this summary 
without ever explaining how the two cities are constituted. This 
feat is accomplished by failing to recognize the importance attach- 
ed by Augustine to the dynamism of will, the corporative power 
of love, the specification of ends, and the central significance of 
the Incarnation for time and history. Such recognition would 
suppose some study of the psychological and moral investigations 
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conducted by Augustine under apparently unrewarding theological 
headings. 

The best that can be said about Russell’s account of the 
theology of St. Augustine is that the Pelagian controversy was an 
involved affair, and can be best understood in the light of the 
entire theory of grace. It is somewhat improbable that textual 
justification can be found for the statement that ‘‘all who die 
unbaptized, even infants, will go to hell and suffer unending 
torments” (365). Perhaps the main trouble is that Russell is 
erroneously convinced that for Augustine the City of God and the 
Catholic Church are coterminous, and that membership in the 
Church is considered to be a guarantee of salvation. 

b) Boethius. It is quite refreshing to find genuine admiration 
for Boethius in the few pages devoted to him in this History 
(370-373). This admiration, however, is called forth because 
Boethius appears to Russell as the last representative of the pagan 
attitude in a Christian age. Bravely ignoring the scholarship of 
half a century, Russell revives the Boethius familiar to readers of 
Gibbon. Doubt is cast upon the authenticity of all the Opuscula 
Sacra, which are set aside as spurious and purely theological in 
content. No hint is given of the logical or other writings of 
Boethius or of his method, although two of his translations of 
Aristotle are cited elsewhere. His only influence upon the medieval 
world is said to be in the transmission of a Platonic doctrine. The 
designation of Boethius as the first of the Scholastics by Grabmann 
and Rand would therefore make little sense to the writer of this 
History. 

I do not doubt that Russell has made a careful study of at 
least the Consolations (sic) of Philosophy. Yet he explains that it 
is written in alternating dialogue, Bcethius, in his own person, 
speaking in prose, and Philosophy replying in verse. Russell terms 
pantheistic the famous equation of God, goodness and beatitude 
which was already an Augustinian commonplace. There is no 
reason, then, to be surprised that this did not shock Christian 
readers. Ironically enough, Russell quotes the very passage which 
belies a pantheistic interpretation: “Everyone that is happy is a 
god, but by nature there is only one God, but there may be many 
by participation.” The third of the Theological Tractates would 
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have aided in the exegesis of this crucial passage, which evokes 
a memory of St. Peter and prepares the way for the Thomistic 
theory of participated and unparticipated being. 

I hesitate to disturb the picture of Beethius’ classic calm as 
portrayed here: ‘There is no trace of the superstition or morbid- 
ness of the age, nor obsession with sin, no excessive straining 
after the unattainable’ (371). Here, apparently, is the perfect 
antithesis to the passionate sin-ridden Augustine. Yet one need 
not go to the opposite position of Hildebrand and Carton in order 
to upset this neat contrast. The dignified style of Boethius at first 
reading may tend to conceal his deep involvement in the problem 
of evil and his need for a theodicy. But we cannot fail to detect 
the grave concern behind the whi sunt verses, which echo the 
transiency of all things temporal down the archways of the Middle 
Ages. Traces of astrology and even references to magical practices 
have been found in Boethius by Bonnaud; Klinger has detected 
the influence of Christian sacred hymns upon his metre. The 
Boethius who counsels us on the need for purification and prayer 
to a personal God, on friendly commerce with a beatifying God 
and humility before Him, takes us beyond the merely nominal 
Christian of Gibbon and Russell. His Christian humanism included 
all that was best in pagan thought. If he did not strive for the 
unattainable, it was because for him the goal of all striving is 
no other than the God under Whose providential care we live and 
move. . 

c) Aquinas. A truly formidable impression of St. Thomas is 
produced in this History. He is pictured as being just as purely 
Aristotelian as Boethius and the whole Middle Ages before him 
were Platonic. Even the Neoplatonism of Augustine is thought 
to have been distasteful to the Angelic Doctor, who almost single- 
handedly transferred the official Catholic allegiance to Aristotle. 
Under this powerful patronage, Aristotle has become so revered 
a figure that Catholics think it impious for anyone to criticize him. 
No liberty of thought now remains to Catholic thinkers, for 
Aquinas’ “system has to be taught as the only right one” (452). 
Aquinas showed originality only in adapting Aristotle to Christian 
purposes: his forte is rigid systematization of Catholic belief. He 
argues fairly, but the conclusions at which he is to arrive are 
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foregone. Propaganda, not philosophic merit, has placed him 
where he is. 

The responsibility for such a caricature lies mostly with 
Catholics themselves, not with Russell. They too often approach 
Aquinas in a thoroughly unhistorical and uncritical way. They tend 
to simplify issues to the point of eliminating the many Platonic- 
Augustinian features in his thought; they play him treason by 
treating Aristotle with something less than the philosophical in- 
tegrity behind St. Thomas’ treatment of him; they think it scan- 
dalous that in the present day there should be vigorous Scotistic or 
Suarezian schools among Catholics. Their own repetitious and 
Islamic spirit has reflected unfairly upon Saint Thomas and upon 
those who are truly seeking to advance philosophy in the light 
of Thomistic principles. 

Russell alone, however, must be held accountable for refusing 
in any true sense to join issue philosophically with Aquinas. Taking 
the Contra Gentiles to be his most important philosophical writing, 
Russell considers his duty as a historian discharged when he gives 
a précis of the more important chapters in this work. In the 
medieval section of this History, there are all too many samples, 
abstracts and summaries, all too much fa/k about influences and 
authors cited, and all too little coming to grips with a theory in 
the way that Russell does come to grips with Berkeley and William 
James. With respect to Aquinas, Russell seems to have taken too 
much to heart his own advice to readers that they can come to 
know Spinoza without bothering to master the details of his 
demonstrations (572). But a Cook’s tour of the chapter-headings 
in the Contra Gentiles is not the same thing as a philosophical 
treatment of the Thomistic synthesis. 

From among all the basic doctrines of Aquinas, Russell chooses 
three for his criticism. He devotes a paragraph each (462) to 
the indissolubility of marriage, the existence of God, and the 
ptedication of abstract and concrete terms to God. His aim in 
each case is to show that the reasons adduced by Aquinas in 
support of his teaching are demonstrably false or improbable, but 
that this would mean nothing to a mind which is really reliant 
upon faith rather than upon any reasoning which might be 
tactically advanced. 
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In order to prove his point with regard to the indissolubility 
of marriage, Russell has recourse to a questionable expedient. 
The two arguments which he says constitute the ground for 
Aquinas are taken from the chapter on the natural character of 
matrimony (C.G. III, 122). He neither mentions nor discusses a 
single argument advanced in the chapter (C.G. III, 123) which 
is formally eoncerned with the indissolubility of marriage. In 
addition, his statement of these arguments is trimmed to the 
refutation which is to follow: “The father is useful in the educa- 
tion of the children, (a) because he is more rational than the 
mother, (b) because being stronger, he is better able to inflict 
physical punishment’ (462). Aquinas did not need to wait for 
the modern educator to learn that men in general are not “more 
rational” than women, in the sense of having greater intellectual 
capacity for learning. From the context, however, it is evident 
that by ratio Aquinas here means the kind of prudent wisdom 
and experience which a mature man ordinarily brings with him 
into married life. The unique masculine contribution is not made 
at the expense of the woman’s own special gifts, but Aquinas 
holds that a chid should not be deprived of the distinctive 
guidance and character formation which come from the father as 
the head of the family. When Russell adds that the modern 
educator would “point out that fathers, in the modern world, 
have scarcely any part in education,” (/oc. cit.) I am at a loss to 
know whether he is thereby attacking Aquinas or deploring 
modern home life. Similarly, it is at least debatable whether the 
disciplining of youthful passions (and not merely corporal punish- 
ment) is not essential to chid training. Aquinas des not suppose, 
especially in moral matters, that all his arguments convey apodeic- 
tic proof. One would gather from Russell that only insincerity 
can prompt a thinker to advance probable arguments even in 
moral philosophy. By passing over the formal problem of faith 
and reason, Russell wrongly implies that the relation between the 
natural and the supernatural teaching on marriage is a clandestine 
one, now at last exposed. 

Concerning the Thomistic proofs for God’s existence, Russell 
has this to say: “All of these, except to one from teleology in 
lifeless things, depend upon the supposed impossibility of a series 
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having no first term. Every mathematician know that here is no 
such impossibility; the series of negative integers ending with 
minus one is an instance to the contrary’”’ (462). This is as much 
discussion as we are vouchsafed on this cardinal point in Thomistic 
philosophy. Russell prefers to postpone his major discussion of 
arguments for God’s existence until he takes up Leibniz, whom 
he considers to have expressed these arguments better than any 
previous thinker. In this latter context (587), he again draws upon 
a mathematical example in order to disprove the impossibility of 
an infinite series, appealing this time to the series of proper 
fractions having no first term. Russell’s entire refutation suffers 
from an ignoratio elenchi. Aquinas dees not maintain that every 
series must have a first term, for he makes it clear that this would 
not be impossible if the members were only accidentally related. 
He is considering only a series of essentially subordinated mem- 
bers. Moreover, every philosopher should know that the argument 
attempts to account for a series of entities in the real order of 
existence, not for a series of mathematical terms. Both here and 
in a previous statement (455), Russell completely misses the 
meaning of the argument from purpose, which concerns purposive 
activity not in lifeless things only but in non-intelligent things, 
and indeed in all beings that are directed to an end. 


In the final paragraph of his criticism, Russell states: 

The contentions that God’s essence and existence are one and the same, 
that God zs His own goodness, His own power, and so on, suggest a con- 
fusion, found in Plato, but supposed to have been avoided by Aristotle, 
between the manner of being of particulars and the manner of being of 
universals. God’s essence is, one must suppose, of the nature of universals, 
while His existence is not. It is not easy to state this difficulty satisfactorily, 
since it occurs within a logic that can no longer be accepted. But it points 
clearly to some kind of syntactical confusion (462). 


The reader who is not altogether cowed by this pronouncement 
from the acceptable new logic incarnate will probably wish to 
examine the whole matter more thoroughly. He will naturally 
turn first to the Thomistic treatment of the divine names, where 
the sense in which God is concretely good is distinguished from 
the sense in which He is His own goodness. Then, perhaps, in 
order to learn why Russell should think that God’s essence (which 
alone of all real essences is subsistent to be) is of the nature of 
universals, he will refer to Russell’s previous chapters on Aris- 
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totle’s logic and metaphysics. There Russell is seen to be some- 
what puzzled about the relation between universals and first and 
second substances (163,200), and concludes that the Aristotelian 
notion of essence is a most muddle-headed affair (165, 200). 
Unfortunately, not much more is said in clarification of these 
concepts by Russell, for he dees not conceive it to be within his 
province to trace their development from Aristotle to Aquinas. We 
are left with the dictum that since Aquinas merely adopts the 
Aristotelian philosophy, he must stand or rather fall with his 
muddleheaded predecessor. 

An unusually persistent reader may at last summon up the 
courage to inquire about the inadequacy of the old logic which 
underlies all Thomistic philosophy like a foundation of sand. 
Russell's reply will be found scattered throughout his History and 
his other works. The indictment begins with Plato, who is censured 
for succumbing to the infantile disease concerning relative terms, 
and is carried down to Leibniz (cf. 129, 202, 595, 732-733, 745- 
746). Indeed, no philosophy antedating Russell's own logical 
analysis is basically sound from the new logical viewpoint. Its 
thesis is that language contains three sorts of words — substan- 
tive, adjectival and relative— which traditional logic mishandled. 
This older logic illegitimately transferred the first two kinds of 
words into descriptions of the world-structure in its theory of 
substance and accidents. Corresponding to this was the assumption 
that every proposition has a subject and predicate. As a conse- 
quence, relative terms were overlooked, relational propositions 
were declared impossible, and the reality of relation itself was 
attacked. The subject-predicate logic leads inevitably to monism. 

Here I will be concerned only with the charge that traditional 
logic maintains the unreality of relations. The older philosophers 
were not unaware of the linguistic problem in connection with 
the doctrine of substance and accident, and in this regard’ they 
were not so naive as Russell has made them to appear in his many 
routine attempts to discredit metaphysics. Concerning relations, 
however, Russell is constantly generalizing upon the logical usage 
of Spinoza and Hegel. A subject-predicate logic would necessarily 
issue in monism only if it must hold with Spinoza “that every 
proposition has a single subject and a single predicate” (577), 
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meaning thereby that the predicate is unique and exclusive. And 
why must such a logic either ignore relations or seek to prove 
them unreal? Russell’s contentions on this score cannot even be 
appreciated apart from the special terminology of Bradley. Is it 
so that if every fact consists in having some property, then 
“relations cannot be real, since they involve ‘wo things, not one” 
(733)? In the first place, Russell has experienced great difficulty 
with the term “‘property”. In his treatment of Aristotle he seems 
to identify it with the substantial essence (164, 200). But if such 
an identification is unfounded, then a thing need not consist only 
in having a property. Even if we retain Bradley’s usage, the con- 
sequence for relation would follow on/y if property is taken in 
an unduly restricted sense. 

Russell himself distinguishes between that sort of property 
which dees not involve any other thing (quality), and that kind 
of property which des involve one other thing (relation). The 
subject-predicate logic would be antagonistic towards relation only 
if always took “property” in the sense of quality. Monistic logic 
dees precisely this in the theory of internal “relations”. Aristote- 
lian philosophy, on the other hand, has always maintained the 
distinction between the two meanings of “property”. It is em- 
bodied in the important distinction between absolute and relative 
accidents, between the esse and the esse ad of accidental being. 
This is a problem taken up in the Aristotelian discussion of the 
categories. Unfortunately, it is evident from his treatment of this 
part of Aristotle’s system (199-200) that Russell has neither 
sympathy with, nor understanding of, the complete Aristotelian 
doctrine on the categories. He dees not follow the development 
of Aristotle’s thought from the Categories to the Metaphysics, and 
has no notion of the Thomistic advance in the theory of categories. 

He fails to note that the categories are not only logical con- 
cepts but are also classes of real being. Hence relation is matter 
not only for traditional logic but also for traditional metaphysics, 
which is at pains to defend and to explain in what precisely 
consists the reality of relation. Only a failure to familiarize 
lead Russell into the position he has taken. Here again he has 
been deceived by the term “theological” applied to the De Trini- 
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tate of Augustine, the Tractates of Boethius and the Summa of 
Aquinas. In works such as these he would have come upon the 
magnificent medieval treatments of the philosophical concept of 
relation as an aid to the understanding of the Trinity. Medieval 
theologians who held that the Trinity is constituted by the relation 
of origin among the Divine Persons would be somewhat non- 
plussed by hearing it charged that the kind of logic they employed 
must necessarily lead them to ignore relations or prove them 
unreal. 

Russell has said and left unsaid other things about St. Thomas. 
He finds a hint of the contract theory of the origin of government 
in Aquinas (630); he would like to equate what Aquinas says 
about natural law with what Locke holds concerning the state of 
nature (623); he assimilates Leibniz to St. Thomas on the relation 
between the divine actions and the laws of logic (585). Yet he 
has set some sort of record in explaining both Aquinas and all 
other Catholic philosophers without a single mention of the notion 
of analogy! The nearest approach to any awareness of this con- 
cept (not to speak of its theoretical importance and its essential 
bearing upon the connection of medieval philosophy with political 
and social circumstances) are two passing references to symbols 
(155, 405). 

Russell’s final judgment upon Aquinas is that he made an 
epochal mistake in choosing Aristotle over Plato (478). To 
abandon the religious temperament of the latter for the empirical 
bent of the former was unwittingly to prepare the way for 
modern scientific naturalism. It would have been better to retreat 
amidst Platonic dreaming than to open the sluiceways to empirical 
reality. This evaluation depends for its force upon Russell’s special 
theory of the nature of theology. For him, theology is the off- 
spring of mathematics, a dogmatizing about the eternal and 
immutable truths revealed in mathematics. Every religious philo- 
sophy must therefore pattern itself upon mathematics: it cannot 
base itself upon empirical evidence, but must have recourse to a 
so-called higher way of a priori intuition and innatism. Science, 
on the contrary, is based upon evidence and perception rather 
than upon intuition or authority (37, 269, 478, 527, 610, 835). 

This view is not without its historical difficulties even on 
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Russell’s terms. It is not consequential to stress the contrast be- 
tween the Platonic and Aristotelian outlooks, when Aristotle is 
declared to be only a watered-down version of Plato (162). 
Further, when classifying the various philosophers, Russell is 
forced to include Aquinas (because of his religious teaching) 
along with Plato among the mathematically-minded or mystical 
philosophers, in contradistinction to Aristotle and the other empir- 
icists (828). We might fairly expect Russell to defend his thesis 
with an analysis of the actual relations between the mathematical 
method and Christian theology as found in Boethius, the Char- 
trians, Aquinas, Lull and other medieval thinkers who faced the 
problem. Failing this, Russell ought in any case to have offered 
sufficient evidence to support and interpret his statement that 
innatism was supported throughout the Middle Ages. That it had 
its supporters is not to be denied; that is was by no means always 
the prevailing theory can only be determined by going beyond 
the limits of this History. Russell would leave the impression that 
in a religious philosophy perception must be depreciated, and 
mystical intuition substituted for ordinary ways of knowing. In 
addition, he simply assumes that all intuition must be a priori, 
non-empirical and even non-evidential. Hence it is understandable 
why Aquinas is something of a scandal and stumbling-block for 
this preconceived theory. 

This report upon Russell’s section on Catholic philosophy is 
severely critical. I do not think it to be unduly severe. He came 
to the writing of this section with many preconceptions, but with 
little familiarity with the sources. This accounts for his many 
errors, important omissions, and unbalanced general estimates. 
These pages do not give a reliable account of philosophy during 
the Catholic era. By comparison, Will Durant chose the wiser 
course. 


JAMEs COLLINS 
St. Louis University. 
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BOOK THREE 
MODERN PHILOSOPHY 


Much of what is to be said in a general way on Russell’s 
work has been pointed out in the preceding sections of this report. 
The same criticisms as raised against Russell’s presentation of 
Ancient and Medieval philosophy prevail also, and perhaps in 
an even higher degree, in regard to his dealing with Modern 
Philosophy. One encounters in this part the same arbitrariness of 
choice, concerning personalities and problems, and the same super- 
ficiality of discussion, if one dees not prefer to consider this latter 
characteristic the effect of a definite bias. 

Russell’s book purposes to study the history of philosophy 
mainly in so far as it has bearings on the development of political 
thought and political action. One might presume that this relation 
would become particularly visible and important with the philoso- 
phies of modern times; first, because our knowledge of influences, 
dependencies, of the infiltration of philosophical ideas in political 
theory and behavior, and of the determination of the former by 
the contemporary political situation is much more complete than 
it is when we are dealing with Antiquity or the Middle Ages. 
One obvious reason for our better acquaintance with such ques- 
tions is the simple fact that we have at our disposal a far more 
complete evidence than that available in regard to the distant 
past. Secondly, the ideas, philosophical and political, proposed in 
modern and recent times are much more congenial to modern 
thinking than those of either the age of Plato or that of Aquinas. 
The philosopher of to-day presumably understands Hegel’s posi- 
tion, or J. St. Mill’s, or even that of Leibniz better in its relation 
to the socio-political conditions of their times than that of. the 
Stoics or of Aegidius Romanus. Thirdly, a greater number of 
thinkers were directly concerned with problems bearing on politics 
in recent times than were in the past. 

One turns therefore, with a certain expectation to the parts 
of Russell’s work which are to be discussed now, only to be 
deeply disappointed. The author fails utterly to fulfill what the 
title of his book seemed to promise. 
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One reason for this disappointment is the disregard the author 
displays for many figures which were of definite importance for 
the development of political thought. Either he did not consider 
these writers as sufficiently influential, or he was unable to realize 
the role they played. In any case, the student who would want to 
learn something on modern philosophy in its relation to political 
thought will not profit by the perusal of this book; he would get 
a very incomplete and rather distorted notion of the content of 
Western philosophy and its influence on political developments. 
more by his own interests for a particular aspect or problem than 
by the desire to supply the reader with comprehensive information. 
Hence, he selects sometimes as particularly important or charac- 
teristic one or the other detail and disregards the whole of a 
philosopher’s ideas. We shall see how this attitude of selectivity 
works out, for instance, in his chapter on Kant. 

There are several ways of writing a history of philosophy. 
One may present a perfectly objective report, so as to enable the 
reader to become acquainted with the fundamentals of a philoso- 
phical doctrine; the classical example of this mode of precedure 
is Ueberweg-Heinze. Or one may view the history of philosophy 
as preparation for the system in which one believes oneself and 
consider the latter as the culmination of the whole development 
throughout the centuries; this is the case with Hegel or also with 
Deussen. One may also write a history of philosophy to show the 
relations ideas and systems had with other factors, social, political, 
or others. Here one has to show how philosophies determined 
the emergence and influence of, e.g., notions on government or 
human relations, and on the other hand, how philosophical doc- 
trines depended on and were fashioned by the trends of their own 
times. It is obviously the latter method which Russell intended 
to use. 

The title of his work states that he is going to present the 
history of philosophy “from the earliest times up to the present 
days” and its “connections with social and political circumstances”. 
He has not fulfilled his program. First, the “present days’ end 
with John Dewey and Russell’s own philosophy of logical analysis. 
One wonders that a work considering ostensibly the aforesaid 
“connections” passes over so many recent developments whose 
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influence and dependence on social and political circumstances is 
undeniable. One may disapprove however strongly of certain 
trends in German or Italian philosophy, but one cannot doubt 
that the ‘circumstances’ contributed to the arising of such systems 
and they, in turn, molded the circumstances. 

That there existed and exists, for instance, a strong neo- 
Hegelian school is not mentioned; names like those of Croce or 
Gentile are missing. Neither are we told that the ideas of Marx 
underwent a definite modification in the writings of Lenin and 
other Russian authors. These omissions, however, are quite in 
line with the remarkable arbitrariness of the choice the author 
makes of whom to include and whom to disregard. Names of 
certain writers whose importance for socio-economic and socio- 
political thought is evident are not even alluded to. One misses, 
e.g: the names of Adam Smith, of Auguste Comte, of Herbart 
(who, indirectly, through his philosophy of education became 
quite influential), and of many others. Kant’s system exercised 
probably less direct influence just on political thought than did 
that of others who are neglected altogether. But Kant gets a long 
chapter. 

It is the right of every philosopher to disapprove of his prede- 
cessors; and of this right Russell makes ample use. He not only 
disapproves, he diagnoses. Several systems and personalities are 
labelled as “mad’’ or “‘insane.” Such qualifications are better left 
to the psychiatrist; they are not part of a philosopher’s task. This 
particular kind of characterization, however, allows, perhaps, an 
insight into the fundamental attitude of the author and may 
explain, at least to a certain extent, the arbitrariness of his choice 
of representative figures and of problems. 

This third book, on modern philosophy, des not lend itself 
very well to a systematic survey. It will be best to follow the author 
through his chapters. But an attempt may be made to render 
account of the reasons for the features referrred to as arbitrariness. 

The nineteenth century appears to Russell as characterized 
mainly by two “revolts”, the one of which he calls romantic and 
the other rationalistic. He is not in sympathy with either of these 
two revolts; but he seems to have some preference, if any, for 
the latter, the rationalistic revolt. Romanticism is what he dislikes 
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most, so much so, indeed, that he is unable to report objectively 
and correctly on this movement. His quite amazing misinter- 
pretation will be mentioned later. Romanticism led, according to 
Russell, in recent times to the political ideologies of Fascism and 
Nazism; the rationalistic revolt brought forth, as its latest product, 
the ideology of Bolshevism. 

This conception of the two revolts has its difficulties. There 
can be no revolt but one against something; and we are nowhere 
told what this something is, except that Romanticism is described 
as the revolt of egoistic instincts against social obligation (which 
is an unfounded generalization, v. infr.). 

Russell, at one place, remarks that he is accustomed to see 
his views criticized as expressive of the mentality of a man who 
is a scion of the English aristocracy. I do not venture to form 
any Opinion on this point. But is rather obvious that he harbors 
an ideal of moderation, of well balanced behavior and equanimity 
which may well appeal to the class to which he refers; sometimes 
one gets in fact the impression that the ideal philosopher ought 
to be also an ideal “gentleman.” Russell’s own ideas might be 
described, perhaps, as a mixture of Stoicism, Humanitarianism, and 
the ideal of the gentleman. 

To the Stoic and to the gentleman there is little more distaste- 
ful than excessivity, lack of measure, and hence they strongly 
disapprove of highstrung emotions. But emotionality is, as Russell 
sees it, a characteristic of Romanticism. It is one of Russell’s basic 
conviction that a good part of all evil stems from Romanticism. 
This is, however, a view as unfounded as onesided. One cannot 
well divide the stream of Western thought into neatly separated 
currents, so that one might have the rationalistic current on one 
hand and the romantic on the other. This is as little possible as 
to describe the whole of Occidental philosophy as falling into a 
Platonic and an Aristotelean section. All such oversimplifications 
are misleading. They stem, in most cases, from some personal 
bias, and in itself ‘irrational’ attitude on the part of the writer, 
and this is obviously true also of Russell’s approach to his 
problems. 

It has been pointed out in the preceding section of this report 
that Russell’s presentation of Catholic philosophy ends with 
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Occam. His book III on Modern Philosophy divides the whole 
matter in two parts: From the Renaissance to Hume, from Rous- 
seau to the Present Day. Four pages of General Characteristics 
serve as an introduction. This age is, for Russell, primarily the 
age of ‘liberal culture, that is to say, of the kind most naturally 
associated with commerce.” Further characteristics are: the rejec- 
tion of ecclesiastical authority which was governmental, and its 
replacement by the authority of science which is intellectual and 
also a “piecemeal” authority, not representing an encompassing 
system. Science became influential mainly in virtue of its practical 
usefulness. Emancipation from the Church fostered individualism, 
subjectivism, even to the degree of anarchy. Here as elsewhere, 
Russell is prodigal with the term “madness.” 

As in the other parts, historical sketches introduce the chapters 
in this part too. The one on the Italian Renaissance is more dilet- 
tantic than permissible. It is unsatisfactory even as an excerpt of 
some larger work. Things are simplified to a degree to distort 
facts altogether. To say that “the Reformation was the natural 
outcome of the pagan policy of the Renaissance popes’’ amounts 
to a total disregard of all the preceding events, of the disintegrating 
influence of late medieval nominalism, the arising nationalistic 
tendencies, the infiltration of pagan philosophy into Catholicism, 
the corrosion of the medieval system by Averroism, the changes 
in social structure, resulting from the growth of cities and their 
population, etc. And this it but one example of the sweeping and 
unfounded judgments, the author passes on historical events. For 
the rest, the Italian Renaissance has brought forth, for Mr. Russell, 
only one author worthy of consideration, namely Machiavelli. 
Others, who as philosophers were, perhaps, not very original, but 
nonetheless exercised a certain influence are ignored. So are, in 
later parts, those whom they influenced, as e.g. the Cambridge 
Platonists, whose ideas on liberty and other political topics were 
not without importance. Of other writers of this age Erasmus and 
Thomas More are given attention. 

Before approaching the next outstanding figure, that of Francis 
Bacon, we are led through one chapter on Reformation and 
Counter-Reformation (3pp.) and one on the Rise of Science. Out 
of the first of these chapters one remark, although incidental, 
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deserves mention, because it illustrates Russell’s mode of proceed- 
ing. He seems to rely much more on impressions than on evidence; 
else he would hardly have claimed that so “many of the villains 
in Shakespeare are Italians” as a proof for the moral indignation 
against Italians which “had much to do with the Reformation”. 
To be sure, there are many Italian villains in Shakespeare, but 
there are also many Italian heroes, for the simple reason that a 
great number of the plots is laid in Italy. Who should be the 
villain in Othello, if not an Italian? The master of logical analysis 
has fallen prey, on this point, to a very obvious logical fallacy. 

One acknowledges, however, gratefully that Russell points out 
the falsity of the notion that modern science, and particularly the 
geocentric theory, has rendered man more humble; he is right in 
stating that, to the contrary, it “revived human pride”. 

Francis Bacon is viewed, in the usual manner, as the “founder 
of modern inductive method”’; but this ancestor of modern inquiry 
did not solve, nor did his successors, the problem of induction 
by simple enumeration. Of the four and a half pages devoted 
to Bacon, one is taken up by biographical notes, and so are two 
pages of the twelve dealing with Hobbes, of whose works only 
the Leviathan is considered. It is not clear why Hobbes is treated 
before Descartes whose doctrine is dicussed in the next chapter. 

The fact that Descartes was dependent, in many a respect, on 
his Scholastic predecessors is not mentioned, although there is an 
extensive literature on this point. The only similarity of Carte- 
sianism and prior doctrines is seen between the cogito and St. 
Augustine’s views on the scio me scire. Russell does say, indeed, 
that most of what is affirmative in the Méditations may be found 
in Plato, St. Augustine, and Aquinas, but he leaves undiscussed 
the question of direct influence. But he admits that Descartes’ 
ideas on the existence of God came from Scholasticism; he feels, 
however, that these ideas were presented much better by Leibniz 
and are to be discussed in the chapter on this man. One wonders 
that not more emphasis is laid on Descartes’ ideas on mathematics 
as the foundation of all knowledge. He is credited with the 
invention of co-ordinate geometry, which is neither quite correct, 
- since here too he had important predecessors (among whom 
Nicholas of Oresme). 


FRANCISCAN STUDIES — 8 
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This tendency to disregard historical associations becomes 
visible also in the chapter on Spinoza. Russell denies simply, in 
spite of evidence to the contrary, that Spinoza depended on 
medieval, primarily Jewish, philosophy. It has been pointed out 
in the preceding section of this report that Russell is wrong. He 
is neither quite right in his condemnation of Leibniz’ behavior in 
regard to Spinoza; whatever the former did or did not, it should 
not be forgotten that he tried to get Spinoza appointed to a 
German university. This is one of the many details, which in- 
significant when taken singly, are taken together quite revealing 
of Russell’s way of presenting things. He might also have given 
more space to a statement on Spinoza’s relations with others of 
his predecessors, particularly the Scholastics (there are, in the 
treatise on the passions passages which read like literal transcrip- 
tions from Aquinas), and Descartes. Russell’s superficiality be- 
comes also apparent when, discussing Spinoza’s notions on evil, he 
affirms that “evil in what to us seems sins does not exist when 
they are viewed as parts of the whole’ was a doctrine “held by 
most mystics” and “obviously, not to be reconciled with the 
orthodox doctrine of sin and damnation’. This sentence is so vague 
that one is at a loss to discover its real meaning. But it is “obvious” 
that the notion of the non-existentiality of evil, its nature being 
privation, is not a peculiarity of ‘mystical’ doctrine. 

Russell admires Spinoza, but has not great sympathy for his 
philosophy; he dislikes Leibniz, but admires him as a philosopher: 
Much space is given to a discussion of the proofs for the existence 
of God, as contained in Leibniz’ writings. Here, one comes across 
a rather curious piece of reasoning. Russell thinks that the cosmo- 
logical argument is better than that by the First Cause which 
“rests on the assumption that every series must have a first term, 
which is false; for example, the series of proper fractions has no 
first term’. This seems very convincing, until one realizes that there 
is implied a specious reasoning: “‘every series’ is interpreted here 
as any kind of series, independently whether of existence or of a 
merely conceptual nature. The Scholastics, or for that matter 
Leibniz, would not have denied that there may be an infinite series 
e.g. of the proper fractions; but then it would have to be shown 
that the same can be true of a real series. “Every” series, in the 
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parlance of these thinkers, refers to any series of real facts or 
events, but not to the evtia rationis. Russell's argument is open, in 
an even higher degree, to the same objegtion which already 
Gaunilo, and after him, Thomas and many others have raised 
against the argument of St. Anselm (the so-called “ontological” 
argument). 

The presentation of Leibniz’ notion of the possible is inade- 
quate; the author might have profited by the study of Faust’s great 
work (Der Méglichkeitsgedanke) or of Nic. Hartmann’s (Moé- 
glichkeit und Wirklichkeit); but he is probably unaware of the 
existence of such books. 

Russell repeats the well known assertion that the concept (he 
Says “‘conception”) of substance is “derived from the logical 
category of subject and predicate’. His further remarks again 
denote a remarkable ignorance of traditional doctrines: “Substances 
..persist through time, unless destroyed by God's omnipotence 
(which, one gathers, never happens).’’ Whoever only looked into 
a textbook of traditional philosophy must have come across the 
term “substantial change’; and this denotes evidently that sub- 
stances do not persist through time. With this is connected another 
argument: “the subject-predicate logic... either ignores relations 
altogether, or produces fallacious arguments to prove that relations 
are unreal’’, It is not here the place to discuss this view, so general 
to-day, that older philosophies considered relations as being non- 
real. One or two points may be just adumbrated. (1) Relation 
(relatio predicamentalis) is an accident (cf. e.g., Gredt, vol. II. 
p- 139, No. 741); accidents are real. (2) One must distinguish 
between the treatment of relations in logic and in ontology, which 
are confused by Russell. Concerging the notion of substance, it is 
true that Aristotle, Met. V. 8, 1017 b 13, 14., says that “these are 
called substances because they are not predicated of any substrate, 
but other things are predicated of them’. But the notion has been * 
clarified subsequently and rendered independent of predication. 
Also, one might ask whether the sequence is not the opposite, that 
is whether the predication of one and the non-predication of 
another thing is not rather founded in their ontic status and thus 
determines the logical form. These, however, are questions Russell 
would not think of raising. 
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The chapters on Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, which conclude 
the first section, are preceded by an essay on philosophical Libera- 
lism. This mentality is essentially individualistic and has been later 
superseded, or at least seriously weakened, by an equally individua- 
listic trend of however another kind. The old liberalistic tendency 
was chiefly intellectual and economic; with Rousseau and Roman- 
ticism and also the principle of nationalism, individualism is 
extended to the emotional sphere, becomes anarchic and begins to 
dominate ethics. One can consider this as a shrewd description, 
needing indeed supplementation, but correct on the whole, not- 
withstanding Russell’s undiscerning attitude in regard to Roman- 
ticism, on which some words must be added later. This chapter 
too suffers from the same deficiencies as the others of a similar 
intent. It is too brief to help the reader in understanding the 
relations between the general socio-political or cultural situation 
and the contemporary philosophies. These problems are so complex 
and the relations so intricate that to deal with them reasonably 
demands much more space, and also much more acquaintance with 
details than Russell possesses. A historian, for instance, might 
question the statement that during the years of Liberalism “all 
classes were increasing in prosperity’; the spreading destitution and 
discontent which preceded the Revolution of 1789 were surely not 
the effect of emotional individualism and Romanticism. 

There is, in this chapter, an incidental remark: “In the advanced 
countries, practice inspires theory; in the others, theory inspires 
practice.” An interesting notion and one which throws some light, 
perhaps, on the whole of Russell’s approach. As it stands, the state- 
ment is highly ambiguous: it leaves undefined the two terms of ad- 
vance and of theory. It is hardly ambiguous to the mind of Russell; 
he must have conceived of these terms as unequivocal. He, then, 
must have a very definite notion of what constitutes “advance” and 
what kind of practice brings forth what kind of theory. Perhaps, 
he conceives of the whole question somehow on the lines of Dewey, 
in spite of his criticsm of the latter’s ideas. To answer this question 
definitely, one would have to probe into the whole corpus of 
Russell’s writings and follow, as someone has put it, “the nimble 
evolutions of his philosophy.” This is not the place to do it; but 
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the remark quoted might furnish an insight into the ultimate 
background of Russell’s thought. 

The chapter on Locke is the longest of all, 36 pages are devoted 
to this thinker; it also contains the greatest number of and the 
longest quotations. Usually the author contents himself with 
summaries and with quoting literally only some few words. Locke's 
importance is seen in his being the “founder of empiricism”. He 
is credited with having originated the doctrine ‘“‘that all our 
knowledge... is derived from experience’ and denied ‘‘as against 
Plato, Descartes, and the Scholastics” the existence of innate ideas. 
Here again his habit not to check the original sources and his 
harboring certain generally accepted prejudices plays havoc with 
Russell’s presentation. We may leave unquestioned the statement 
concerning Plato, although the kind of “innateness’’ in his philo- 
sophy is open to several interpretations, and admit that Descartes 
taught this doctrine; but the Schoolmen? No serious student of, 
e.g., Aquinas can fail to recognize that Thomism teaches just the 
Opposite, namely that there are vo innate ides. This whole system 
is, as one knows, dominated by the principle that all knowledge 
stems from sensory experience and that all ideas result from this 
experience by way of abstraction. In this point, neither Locke nor 
Kant had to teach the Scholastics anything. Locke’s knowledge of 
traditional philosophy must have been rather poor; his treatment 
of and polemic against the theory of faculties is proof thereof; 
what he combats is very far from what the School taught. The 
“bold innovation” of Locke’s empiricism, if there is innovation at 
all, is either not so bold or consists in other features of his philo- 
sophy than just the denial of innate ideas. However, the influence 
of a philosopher depends not on his actual achievements but on 
the opinion his contemporaries and successors have of the nature 
of this achievement. Locke became the father of empiricism not 
because of a “bold innovation”, but because he stated, in simple 
language, a set of ideas which were ready for acceptance, or which 
his age was ready to accept. 

In a history of philosophy in view of political influence Locke 
obviously deserves a prominent place and it is understandable that 
his political philosophy is treated in a detailed manner and his 
influence briefly outlined. 
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The chapter on Berkeley may be passed over; it summarizes 
well enough the Bishop's ideas and adds some of Russell’s which 
may be questioned, but are not relevant to the main problem of a 
history of philosophy. Hume, the next to be discussed, is ‘one of 
the most important among philosophers, because he developed to 
its logical conclusion the empirical philosophy of Locke and 
Berkeley, and by making it self-consistent made it incredible’. 
Criticism and praise are both bestowed on Hume; he is called vague, 
but on the other hand he “‘got rid of the last surviving use of 
‘substance’ in metaphysics’. His challenge to philosophy, i.e. his 
sceptical conclusions “equally difficult to refute and to accept”, 
concerning probability have not yet been adequately met. Hume, 
of course, is viewed as the one “with whom the modern philosophy 
of causation begins”. But Hume, like his predectssors, assumed — 
and so did his successors ‘‘down and including Bergson” — that 
the law “‘states that there are propositions of the form ‘A causes 
B’, where A and B are classes of events; the fact that such laws do 
not occur in any well-developed science appears unknown to philo- 
sophers’”’. 

The last remark is also one of those which reveal something of 
Russell's general views. First, it is obviously untrue; there are 
philosophers who recognize that, e.g. the “well-developed” science 
of physics does not need or use such a law, since the concept of 
causality has no place in this science, as E. Mach pointed out (he 
too is one whose name does not occur). Russell seems to conclude 
that this statement is tantamount to affirm that a ‘law of causality” 
has no meaning. But it could also be the case, and whether or not 
it is has to be investigated by the philosopher, that the “well- 
developed” science gives but an incomplete picture of ‘“‘real events”, 
and that in particular, physics represents, as Nic. Hartmann claims, 
the lowest form of knowledge or is, with the words of Th. Haering 
not the outcome of man’s farthest advance into the nature of being 
or the world, but the outcome of “resignation”. Of the existence 
of such problems, however, Russell seems utterly unaware. For an 
adept in logical analysis he shows a remarkable propensity for 
accepting unanalyzed certain propositions for which he has a 
definite preference. This is evidenced also by his naive belief that 
the laws of habit and association, which allegedly explain our 
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notions on causality, “Will be, in their accurate form, elaborate 
statements as to nervous tissues — primarily its physiology, then 
its chemistry, and ultimately its physics.” 

Hume’s arguments, Russell claims, are still unanswered; Kant 
and Hegel, he tells us, “represent a pre-Humian type of rationalism, 
and can be refuted by Hume’s arguments”. Only philosophers who 
do not pretend to be rational, such as Rousseau, Schopenhauer and 
Nietzsche, cannot be thus refuted. Hume’s philosophy is a ‘“self- 
refutation of rationality.” It was natural that this was followed by 
a “great outburst of irrational faith’: Rousseau. “The quarrel 
between Hume and Rousseau is symbolic: Rousseau was mad but 
influential, Hume was sane but had no followers.” 

Romanticism, as whose chief inaugurator Russell considers 
Rousseau, is described “in its most essential form’ as a “‘revolt 
against received ethical and esthetic standards’. Among the many 
currents of ideas which Russell is unable to understand correctly. 
Romanticism stands foremost. First, Russell fails to realize that 
the name is very vague and should not be used, least of all by a 
philosopher, without qualification. Secondly, Romanticism is a very 
different phenomenon in different countries. It is dangerous, and 
conducive to falsehood, to consider as one and the same the Roman- 
ticism of Rousseau, of Wordsworth, Byron, and the attitude of the 
German Romanticists, like Novalis or the Schlegels, and again of 
the French like Victor Hugo or de Vigny. There are profound 
differences, so much so that they sometimes appear to render 
insignificant the similarities. Thirdly, the characterization of 
Romanticism as a revolt against ethical standards applies only to 
some of the representatives of this mentality, as the history of 
literature easily shows. But Romanticism is something Russell 
intensely dislikes and, therefore, is unable to view with objectivity. 

Rousseau played indubitably a great rdle in the rise of Roman- 
ticism, but a rdle which nevertheless is not absolutely decisive. 
German Romanticism, for instance, foreshadowed already in the 
period called “Sturm und Drang’, is dependent on Rousseau only 
to a relatively small part. A trait Russell considers characteristic 
of Romanticism, the praise of the “simple life”, the glorification 
of the poor people, are missing in German Romanticism. Russell 
recognizes that such tendencies developed at times also with non- 
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romantic writers; his example is unfortunately badly chosen: a 
stanza from Pope’s Ode to Solitude which the poet wrote as a boy 
of twelve years and which in truth is a paraphrasis of a poem by 
Horace. How little Russell understands Romanticism, and how 
little he knows about it, is evidenced by his remark that ‘‘a romantic 
could become a Catholic if he had been born a Protestant, but 
could hardly be a Catholic otherwise, since it was necessary to 
combine Catholicism with revolt.” It is neither impossible to be 
a Catholic and, at the same time, to revolt, provided that this 
revolt be directed against revolting things; nor is it true that a 
Romantic cannot be born a Catholic, since e.g. Eichendorff and 
Goerres both were born Catholics and remained such their whole 
lives. Furthermore, it is false to construe so definite an opposition 
between the romantic and any other, say a so-called “‘classic’’ 
mood; both coexist not only during the same epoch, but also in 
the same person sometimes. Russell gets his idea of Romanticism, 
as it seems, chiefly from the poetry of Byron; but there are other 
Romantics for whom it is not true that “most of the passions are 
destructive’; who could say such a thing of, for example, Novalis? 
Neither is “revolt of solitary instincts against social bonds” a trait 
to be found everywhere in Romanticism. There was, quite to the 
contrary, with many of the Romantics a strong sentiment of comrad- 
ship, of belonging together; it was they who coined the term of 
“sym-philosophizing’’. Russell’s idea of a “typical Romantic” is a 
curious blend of Rousseau and Byron, but not at all true to life. 

One expects after this introduction a very unsympathetic account 
on Rousseau, and there is no disappointment. Of course, Rousseau 
is one of those Russell considers insane, and his way of reasoning 
is labelled ‘‘sentimental illogicality’’. Rousseau had, in this, but one 
predecessor: Pascal. Rousseau is severely censored for having in- 
troduced the notion of a “general will” which “made possible the 
mystic identification of a leader with his people’; the terror of the 
Revolution, the dictatorships in Germany and Russia are all of the 
progeny of Rousseau. 

It is difficult to appraise Russell’s knowledge of Kant or his 
understanding of what he knows. From his presentation of Kantian 
philosophy one gets a very incomplete idea of the fundamental 
tenets of transcendental idealism, and partly a false one. In his 
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analysis of the Critique of Pure Reason Russell says that “space and 
time are subjective, they are part of our apparatus of perception”. 
This seems a rather inadequate summary, because it leads to the 
idea that Kant taught some kind of individualistic subjectivism. 
It would be more in accordance with Kant’s views to say that our 
“apparatus of perception’ functions as it does because of space 
and time being “forms of a-prioristic intuition’. It is not the 
individual mind which “‘creates’’ nature, in which, according to 
Kant’s famous saying, ‘reason discovers laws because it has put 
these there first.” One cannot well discuss and criticize Kant’s 
philosophy without giving due consideration to the, admittedly 
difficult, if you will even obscure, notion of “‘consciousness in 
general’, a term of which there is no mention in Russell. It is 
equally misleading to tell the reader that Kant derived the twelve 
categories from the forms of the syllogism; one can easily ascertain 
that Kant bases his ‘‘deduction” of the categories not on the forms 
of syllogism but on those of judgments which is an altogether 
different start. 

But Russell is not particularly interested in the categories since 
for him “the most important part of the Critique is the doctrine 
of space and time’’; why it is the most important part, we are not 
told. Now, one may admit, to be sure, that the ‘“‘transcendental 
esthetics” play a fundamental rdle in Kant’s system; but it is 
difficult to see why they should be ‘“‘most important’. We possess 
an enormous literature on Kant; whoever approved or disapproved 
of this system has voiced his opinion also on the doctrine of space 
and time; but none of these authors, at least of those I know, has 
felt the same as Russell. It is not worth while to enter into a 
detailed discussion of Russell’s criticism; his disregard of the later 
parts of Kant’s work induces him to make one or the other amazing 
statement, especially concerning the relation between the “thing 
in itself’ and perception, or order in space and time. He would 
have, perhaps, seen things differently had he carefully studied 
Kant’s remarks on the “schematism’’ and on the “affinity” of the 
categories. 

One sentence deserves a brief comment, because it is repre- 
sentative of Russell’s prejudicial way of thinking. Reporting on 
Kant’s word that space is represented (a term which, I think, 
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renders the German vorgeste//t better than imagined or presented 
as used by Russell) as an infinite given magnitude, Russell writes: 
“This is the view of a person living in a flat country... I do not see 
how an inhabitant of an Alpine valley could adopt it”. But Russell 
forgets, curiously enough, that even in such a valley there is the 
dimension of height, there is a sky, and that the inhabitant will 
climb the mountains and still see the sky infinitely raised above 
him. Would he not feel the same way, as Kant supposes? 

This chapter is one of the least satisfactory in the book. To 
the unpleasant impression it makes is added that one receives from 
the last two paragraphs on Fichte and Schelling. These two are 
not deemed worthy of a separate chapter. Fichte gets fifteen and 
Schelling five lines. Regarding the former, Russell had remarked 
before that he and Hegel had no interest whatsoever in questions 
of commerce, which apparently excludes them from “Liberalism”. 
But Fichte, after all, wrote Der geschlossene Handelsstaat, and 
thus seems to have had some such interest. Schelling is “philoso- 
phically not important’’. Only Hegel is. 

First, however, Russell has ten pages on Currents of Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century. He sees four main traits: the extension 
of area, meaning the entrance of America and Russia into the 
Western intellectual universe; the growth of science; the arrival 
of the machine; a profound revolt which takes on two forms: The 
romantic revolt ‘passes from Byron, Schopenhauer, and Nietzsche 
to Mussolini and Hitler’; the rationalistic revolt begins with the 
French Revolution and “passes on, somewhat softened, to the 
philosophical radicals in England, then acquires a deeper form in 
Marx and issues in Soviet Russia’. 

This summary too contains many inaccuracies, one of which 
points back to a prior chapter: Helvétius followed “Locke’s doctrine 
that the mind is a tabula rasa. Locke’s? The expression occurs first 
in Plato (Theaet. 191 c.), then in Aristotle De anima (III 4), 
with the Stoics; it is a common notion in Albert, Thomas and many 
others. A historian of philosophy really should not become guilty 
of such misstatements. Apart of Helvétius we find references to 
Condorcet whose idea of an infinite perfectibility of human nature, 
however, is not mentioned, and to Bentham; finally a discussion of 
Darwin’s theory which Russell seems not to take seriously, at least 
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in its philosophical aspect, since he pretends that evolution leads 
to the consequence of considering “apes as the equals of human 
beings... I do not see how he (the evolutionist) is to resist an 
argument in favour of Votes for Oysters.’’ A remark rather typical 
of the author. 

Hegel is “I should say, the hardest to understand of all the 
great philosophers’. Russell manages to present Hegel’s philosophy 
on less than sixteen pages, but he manages badly. To correct his 
misrepresentations is not possible here; this would necessitate a 
whole treatise on the true meaning of Hegel. One point only may 
be taken up. Russell ‘cannot see a reason, on the basis of Hegel’s 
own metaphysics, for the view that world history repeats the 
transitions of the dialectic’, a view he correctly calls the thesis 
developed in Hegel’s Philosophy of History. But most students of 
Hegel, and they are numerous, did see why it should be so, and 
this fact — provided he knows about it, — might have caused 
some misgivings to the author. He does not see, because he 
obviously does not understand the notion of ‘‘objective spirit’ and 
its place in Hegel’s system. One suspects even that Russell has read 
of the Philosophy of History not more than the introduction from 
which he takes all his quotations; else it were ununderstandable 
that he pretends that Hegel did not know more of China than her 
name. The English edition has twenty-one pages on China with 
many details and references. One may and must disagree with many 
of Hegel’s views, perhaps with all of them; one may dislike his 
admiration for the German people and the place he allots to it 
in the history of the world; but one is not permitted to treat Hegel 
as if he actually did not know what he was saying. Russell does 
not understand either the emphasis on the state in Hegel’s philoso- 
phy, for which he cannot see “any good reason”; he “can see 
nothing but Protestant bias in his preference of the State to the 
Church”. There is no doubt that Protestant proclivities are very 
influential in Hegel’s thought. But the emphasis on the state has 
other reasons too, even if Russell “cannot see” them. This point 
in Hegel is as much a consequence of his basic assumptions as is 
the appearance of the “dialectic movement” in concrete form in 
history. 

There are a few pages of criticism added which deal, as it 
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would seem, mainly with Hegel’s statement that “the true is the 
whole’, although these words are not quoted. Here too Russell 
seems not to have grasped the full meaning of Hegel’s position. 
Russell believes that according to Hegel one can make a true 
statement only if one knows all, in the fullest sense, about the 
object to which a term refers. However, in the spirit of Hegelian 
“dialectics” it is not possible to know all about anything, since 
the “whole” is not the whole of this or that thing or term, but the 
all-encompassing whole of the “idea” when it has achieved “being 
in and for itself’. Thus, the ‘true’ in Hegel’s parlance is the 
fullness of the dialectic process which, however, is unending. There 
are indeed, as Russell submits, relations between contemporary 
“holism” and Hegelian philosophy, but there is no identity. 
Rather amazingly, the next figure appearing on Russell’s stage 
is that of Byron. He is viewed as the “aristocratic rebel’, but his 
influence, especially on the thinkers of the Continent, is probably 
rather overrated. If the one or the other of the latter discovered 
in Byron a congenial spirit, it was not because he was dependent 
on the English poet. Nor was it just the Romantic school which 
admired Byron; one ought not to forget that the man who praised 
Byron most in Germany was — Goethe. But for Russell the 
Romantics are the bad boys all over Europe, and so they are also 
made responsible for the peculiarities of Schopenhauer’s way of 
thinking. This philosopher, Russell tells us, had “come under the 
influence of the Romantics, especially Tieck, Novalis, and Hoff- 
mann, from whom he learned to admire Greece’; Friedrich Schlegel 
“confirmed him in his admiration of Indian philosophy’. All this 
is very questionable. Tieck and Novalis were not the men to 
introduce anyone into the spirit of old Greece; and no one in 
Germany, in these years, needed the two Romantics to become 
acquainted with Classic Antiquity. There were other influences at 
work: Winkelmann, in first line, then Goethe and many others. In 
fact, the interest in things Greek was no prominent trait in Novalis 
and is nearly missing in Tieck, and Hoffmann never dealt with 
Greece. What concerns Schlegel: he did not “confirm” Schopen- 
hauer’s inclination, but he was the man who initiated the study of 
Sanscrit and Indian mythology, and therefore figures among the 
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ancestors of nineteenth-century linguistics together with the Grimms 
and the other well known scholars. 

Schopenhauer’s main importance lies, Russell says, with his 
emphasizing the primacy of will over reason or knowledge. This 
trend is characteristic of recent philosophies, e.g. of those of 
Nietzsche, Bergson, James, and Dewey, and “has acquired a vogue 
outside the circles of professional philosophers. And in proportion 
as will has gone up in the scale, knowledge has gone down”. 
There is some truth in this statement; but it is not sure that this 
development can be traced back to Schopenhauer. This “most 
notable change that has come over the temper of philosophy in 
our age” was “prepared” by Rousseau and Kant, but “first pro- 
claimed in its purity’’ by Schopenhauer. It is known that Nietzsche 
is, to a certain extent, influenced by Schopenhauer; the latter’s 
importance, in our days, however, may be found more in con- 
temporary conceptions of human nature, as in Freudian psychoan- 
alysis and other similar schools, than in philosophy proper. 

The problems with which Nietzsche’s ambiguous person and 
philosophy present the student of philosophy are hardly adequately 
treated by Russell; he naturally dislikes Nietzsche and says it in 
so many words. However, he finds Nietzsche's an ‘‘unpleasant but 
internally self-consistent ethics’ against which one cannot argue by 
“an appeal to facts, but by an appeal to emotions’. This seems a 
rather unreliable basis for any kind of argument. The statement, 
of course, denotes Russell’s personal belief that ethics — and all 
questions concerning values — are ultimately an affair of emotions 
and exempt from exact analysis, logical or other. 

Russell reminds us that he has discussed to a greater length the 
Utilitarians and Marx in an earlier work (Freedom and Organ- 
ization, 1814-1914). Jeremy Bentham is the main figure together 
with J. St. Mill. Marx is criticized first, because he narrows down 
the determining factors to the field of economics and neglects other 
fields, especially that of politics or power of which wealth is only 
one form. Secondly, because “social causation largely ceases to 
apply as soon as a problem becomes detailed and technical’. (Cf. 
Russell’s Power). 

The presentation of Bergson’s ideas is decidedly unfair. It is 
hardly correct to say that for the French philosopher “logic and 
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mathematics do not represent a positive spiritual effort, but a mere 
somnambulism”, or to assert that “as a rule he does not give 
reasons, but... like advertisers relies upon picturesque and varied 
statement’. Bergson’s doctrines on space and time are presented 
as the two foundations of his philosophy; as such they may well 
appear to one who approaches this thinker, as it were, from 
without and with the idea that his ideas are founded, as it is the 
case with most post-Cartesian philosophies, on epistemological 
considerations. But one may look at things also differently and 
consider the space-time theory of Bergson as a result of his primary 
metaphysical vision. Russell takes account apparently, only of 
Time and Free Will and Matter and Memory, but not of Bergson’s 
Introduction, nor, at least explicitly, of Creative Evolution. It does 
not seem quite just, when Bergson’s views are rendered as stating 
that “‘all abstract ideas and all logic are derived from space’, unless 
“space” is taken as naming all impressions coming from without. 
But, in this point, Russell finds fault with Bergson for not dis- 
tinguishing between an act of knowing and that which is known; 
he admits, however, that ‘‘the confusion of subject and object... 
is common to many idealists and materialists’, so that it cannot 
be considered a peculiarity of Bergson’s philosophy. 

The criticism of Bergson contrasts somehow with remarks 
Russell inserts in his chapter on William James. ‘Radical empiri- 
cism” and its denial of the basic importance of the subject-object 
relation are highly commended; we are however, not told how 
this abolition of the subject-object relation is compatible with the 
distinction between the known and the act of knowing. 

While in agreement with James in this (and in other) regards, 
Russell finds very objectionable the pragmatistic theory of truth. 
One would gladly side with him here, were his arguments more 
solid than they actually are. It is hardly possible to refute definitely 
the pragamatistic notion, unless one possesses a theory of truth 
rooted in an encompassing systematic metaphysics. Merely to point 
out certain difficulties in which pragmatism becomes involved, is 
not enough. To deal with Russell’s objections should not prove too 
hard a task for any able advocate of James’ position. Nor will 
such an advocate be impressed by Russell’s concluding sentence 
which, once more, amounts to a psychiatric diagnosis: James’ 
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“substitution of belief in God for God” is “only a form of the 
subjectivistic madness which is characteristic of most modern 
philosophy”. 

Considering the views on James one can easily gather what 
Russell’s attitude must be in regard to John Dewey. Here too he 
bestowes both praise and criticism. Of the latter there is one 
remark which is quite interesting: ‘‘unless on the basis of an un- 
conscious Hegelian metaphysics, I do not see why inquiry should 
be expected to result in ‘unified wholes’”’. This remark is charac- 
teristic of both Russell’s acumen and his limitations. In fact, there 
is much of “unconscious Hegelianism” in Dewey's conception. The 
“situation” of which the acting person is an integral part, and in 
which both cooperate while being opposed to one another at the 
same time, is the outcome of a translation of the Hegelian triadic 
structure into terms of naturalism or “instrumentalism”. To the 
latter, Russell is rather hostile.- Verification of a “‘true or good 
belief” in terms of its effects seems to him an all too narrow 
concept, especially what regards the true beliefs on past events, 
where, according to Russell, the judgment cannot be based on a 
knowledge of effects but only on one of causes. 

Russell once more states his amazement at discovering that 
Dewey resented having his ideas viewed as ‘‘in harmony with the 
age of industrialism and collective enterprise.” Russell, however, 
considers Dewey's philosophy as one “of power’ not of the in- 
dividual, as in Nietzsche, but of the community. Herein, Russell 
sees a grave danger: ‘Modern technique, while not altogether 
favorable to the lordly individual of the Renaissance, has revived 
the sense of the collective power of human communities”. Making 
truth dependent on human affairs amounts to “what may be called 
cosmic impiety”. Truth dependent upon facts not controlled by 
man has been a fundamental thesis of philosophy up to present 
times; by it philosophy has “hitherto inculcated the necessary 
element of humility’. Removing this check upon pride amounts to 
one further step ‘‘on the road towards a certain kind of madness.” 

The eight last pages deal with the Philosophy of Logical 
Analysis. Russell reports briefly on the work of Cantor and Frege, 
claiming that the latter remained unknown until Russell himself 
drew attention to it in 1903. This may be true in regard to English 
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readers; but Frege’s ideas were extensively discussed long before, 
particularly by Husserl as early as 1891. Russell then outlines in 
a few sentences his principles, and concludes that the philosophical 
school of which he is a member has the merit to “have insisted on 
the introduction into philosophy of the virtue of scientific truth- 
fulness... the habit of basing our beliefs upon observations and 
inferences as impersonal... as is possible for human beings.” 

The foregoing pages give, of course, only an imperfect idea 
of this particular part of Russell's book. If many defects had to be 
pointed out, one should not overlook that there are also, as one 
would expect, pleasant features. Russell writes an easily flowing 
style, makes many striking remarks, and sometimes knows how to 
present an idea in a brief and impressive form. He has a curious 
kind of humor, ironical sometimes, which makes him use occa- 
sionally expressions and illustrations a little strange in a work on 
philosophy; so when he quotes, to characterize Berkley’s conception, 
two limericks which, however, are indeed much to the point. 

On the whole, the impression is one of dissatisfaction. Not 
only because of the many names and ideas he fails to mention and 
the incompleteness, accordingly, of his report. Neither only be- 
cause the “present days’’ are so insufficiently considered. But mainly 
because of the arbitrary manner in which things are chosen and 
emphasized. 

For whose benefit has this book been written? One wonders. 
Surely not for the scholar whose knowledge is not enriched by 
facts and whose mind not stimulated by strikingly new inter- 
pretations. Surely not as a textbook or for the beginner student who 
desires to be introduced into the history of Western thought. Then 
for the general public? It seems that this is Russell’s intention. 
I am afraid that the average reader will receive the impression 
that Western philosophy is not worth much and that, particularly, 
to study the thinkers of the past is a quite unnecessary effort. 
Perhaps, Russell wanted to create this impression. Well, yes, he 
seems to say, there were, in past ages, men who thought and 
eventually thought quite interesting things; but on the whole it 
was a waste of time and energy. Were they influential, they did 
more harm than good, and the most influential among them were 
moreover “mad”. The good ideas were scarce, and they did not 
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manage to transform effectively man’s life. This seems to render, 
perhaps, what Russell means to convey. 

Though Russell cannot be classed with certain “progressives” 
who profess an utter contempt for the past, he too seems to think 
of our predecessors and their achievements not too highly. He is 
not one of those who look at science as the one and only worth- 
while kind of knowledge and the only endeavor deserving effort. 
He realizes that there are sides of human life which do not allow 
for a study or analysis in terms of physics or even of “‘social 
science’. But Russell, so it seems to me, shares with these people 
the disregard and the poverty of understanding of the past and of 
the knowledge concerning it. This attitude, all too general to-day, 
is a result of the overrating of science and its rdle in human 
existence. 

Science, indeed, need not care for the past. The history of 
science is part of the history of the human mind and of civilization, 
it is not an essential part of science itself. One can teach, study, and 
further science without knowing anything about its past; what 
counts is the present, the latest development, the newest theory, the 
most recent discovery. What the older generation of contemporary 
scientists thinks of some problems furnishes the starting point for 
the younger generation and the material on which to improve. 
What their grandfathers thought is hardly relevant, and what 
people thought who lived centuries ago is, at the best, a matter 
for a hobby or enjoyment in hours of leisure. These men are right 
in so far they look at these ideas and problems as scientists. But 
science does not cover the whole of human existence, and it is not 
the only form of knowledge relevant to man. 

Russell assumes, in regard to the topic of his work, a some- 
what “‘ambivalent’’ position. He is interested in the past and feels 
that it has a definite importance, and at the same time, he falls 
prey to the attitude I tried to characterize above. Hence, he lacks 
the historian’s ability to place himself into the situation of past 
ages. He criticizes the authors on whom he writes as if they were 
his contemporaries. Too bad, he seems to say, that Leibniz or 
Spinoza, Kant or Hegel, did not employ the methods of logical 
analysis. 

Let one word be added on the standpoint from which I tried 
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to report on this work. I have carefully avoided contrasting any 
of the author's views or any of his critical remarks with the system 
which I myself may believe to be the true one. I rather attempted 
to present Russell’s work in view of objective accuracy, in so far 
as the author claims to summarize the views of the philosophers 
since the Renaissance and to elucidate their importance for political 
thought. 

I think that there can be no doubt in regard to the many and 
serious deficiencies in accuracy, nor concerning the incompleteness 
in which the relations between philosophy and_ socio-political 
circumstances are described. The author foresees, he tells us in his 
preface, that he will be found failing in many details. He feels 
that the work he undertook cannot be done satisfactorily by one 
man. Perhaps he is right. But there is still a difference between 
the inevitable defects of the knowledge one possesses and those one 
encounters in this work. The inaccuracies indeed are, in philosophy 
as well as in history, sometimes quite amazing. 

The basic plan with which Russell started is of interest. A 
careful study of the interrelations between philosophies and socio- 
political circumstances may be very valuable. But to accomplish 
such a work one must know more about history, more about the 
philosophies of the past, and develop to a higher degree than 
Russell succeeded ‘‘the habit of impersonal inferences”. 

Were it not for the name of its renowned author, this book 
would be quickly laid aside. It neither imparts new information 
nor presents a new point of view. Because Bertrand Russell wrote 
it, it has to be considered. Because he enjoys fame and respect the 
reader must be warned. It is regrettable that a man of the qualities 
of this author should have produced and published so unsatis- 
factory a work. One may suppose that a future historian of nine- 


teenth century Western philosophy will note that Bertrand Russell 
“also” wrote this book. 


RUDOLF ALLERS 


Catholic University of America, 
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De Divinitate Christi iuxta S. Paulum, Rom. 9, 5. By Hyacinthus M. 
Faccio, O.F.M. Jerusalem : Typis PP. Franciscanorum, 1945. Pp. 147. 


In this unpretentious book of 147 pages the author discusses the 
problem of the divinity of Christ — a problem that is as vital and im- 
portant today as it was centuries ago. Although Fr. Faccio limits himself 
to the text of St. Paul, Rom. 9, 5, it does not detract in any way from 
its paramount importance. 

The purpose of the author’s dissertation is set forth clearly in the 
Proeemium. He states that, though not all the arguments of Sacred Scripture 
for the divinity of Christ are reduced solely to the texts where He is 
explicitly called God (eos), the great dogmatic import of those texts 
in which Christ is explicitly declared God cannot be denied, Hence the 
reason why Fr. Faccio has undertaken this present study : to vindicate the 
divinity of Christ from the text of St. Paul to the Romans 9,5: “whose 
are the fathers, and of whom is Christ, according to flesh, who is over 
all things, God blessed for ever. Amen.” 

The author is well aware that many writers have already written 
on this subject ; nevertheless he considers it worthwhile to go over the 
entire question and subject it to a critical examination, and to prove 
conclusively that the only interpretation that can and must be held is that 
Christ is therein manifestly declared God. 

The text in question refers so clearly to Christ, whose transcendent 
and divine nature it explains, that it has never been understood differently 
by Christian tradition. In the East, St. Dionysius and the bishops who 
signed the synodal letter against Paul of Samosata, Athanasius, Basil, 
Gregory of Nyssa, Epiphanius, Cyril of Alexandria ; in the West, Irenzus, 
Tertullian, Hippolyte, Novatian, Cyprian, Hilary, Ambrose, Jerome; the 
Greek and Latin commentators, Origen, Ambrosiaster, Chrysostom, 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, Theodoret, and the rest do not even suspect 
that any other meaning could be given it. It is, therefore, not surprising 
that the Greek Fathers, who knew their.Greek language much better than 
most of our modern exegetes, do not mention it, even to refute it. 

Certain modern exegetes, however, are less scrupulous. They 
arbitrarily put a period either after “Christ according to flesh,” or before 
“God blessed for ever; and they obtain a fragment of a phrase which, 
they claim, is a mere doxology to the Father. The latest Protestant 
edition of the New Testament (The New Covenant: Commonly called 
the New Testament of Our Lord Jesus Christ, Standard Revised Version. 
New York: Nelson and Sons, 1946) has this version: “... and of their 
race, according to the flesh, is the Christ. God who is over all be blessed 
forever. Amen.’ A footnote indicates the alternative version : “or Christ 
who is God over all, blessed forever.” 

Everyone will agree that this kind of trimming gives to the phrase 
an awkward appearance and a strange turn. Assuredly it would never 
have occurred to anyone who was not already persuaded that St. Paul 
cannot call Christ God, and that he never addresses a doxology to Him. 
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If this double hypothesis were justified, the conclusion would make it 
necessary for the same reason to expunge from the teaching of St. Paul 
all the assertions which appear only once in his writings. But the whole 
hypothesis is as false as it is gratuitous: the Apostle does sometimes 
give to Christ the name of God (eds) and does address Him doxologies. 
Moreover the text in question is not, strictly speaking, a doxology: it 
is an affirmation pure and simple of the transcendent and supereminent 
dignity of Christ, ending in an ‘Amen’ of benediction and praise. 

Fr. Faccio has proved conclusively that the construction imagined 
by the rationalists is contrary to logic and grammar. It is not the excel- 
lence of the Father, but that of the Son, that the passage in question 
makes prominent. 

The dissertation is divided into three parts: exegetical, historical, 
and theological. 

After a careful examination of the authenticity and integrity of the 
text, the author proceeds to discuss in the first part (pp. 11-61) the 
punctuation of the text in various codexes. The history of modern crit- 
icism is then traced. Next, a critical analysis of the biblical text is 
instituted in the light of its grammatical structure and context, whereby 
the traditional interpretation is firmly established. Other rationalistic 
interpretations are sibjecthd to rigid criticism and refuted as untenable. 

The second part (pp. 64-108) is devoted to the testimony of the 
Fathers of the Church and ecclesiastical writers, They are arranged in a 
chronological order; first the Greek Fathers and writers are cited, then 
the Latin. This study reveals that 1) the consensus of the Fathers and 
ecclesiastical writers may be considered unanimous, 2) hardly any of the 
ancient heretical writers openly denied the text having reference to Christ, 
and 3) not one Father deserted the traditional explanation for polemic 
reasons (p. 108). 

In the third part (pp. 110-136), Fr. Faccio solves the only major 
difficulty of the moment raised against the traditional interpretation, 
namely, that the word 6eds, occurring more than 550 times in Pauline 
epistles, exclusive of the Epistle to the Hebrews, is never used by the 
Apostle in reference to Christ, but is reserved to the Father. Adverse 
critics support their claim on the text of 1 Cor. 8,6 where the word K¥pios 
is applied to Christ and @eés to the Father. 

In the light of Fr. Faccio’s dissertation this difficulty disappears 
completely when confronted with other texts of the whole of New Testa- 
ment which prove beyond doubt that Christ is Oeés émt mdvrwv, Further- 
more, the author goes on to prove that there is no opposition between 
the words Kvpws and 6eds in the Pauline epistles; they are predicated 
promiscuously of Christ. For St. Paul, Kvpws is equivalent to Jahve 
and consequently to 6eds (p. 131 f., 135). 

Fr. Faccio has acquitted himself well of his task. His detailed and 
accurate examination of the grammatical construction of the text in question 
and of the context afforded him solid ground for his conclusions ; the 
testimony of Christian tradition confirmed them; while the solution of 
the theological difficulty leaves nothing to be desired. His work will 
remain a valuable contribution to biblical exegesis and theology. 
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However, the author will not take it amiss if we make some minor 
observations ; they are chiefly concerned with his scientific apparatus. 
The author uses old and antiquated editions of the writings of some of 
the Fathers ; he relies heavily on Migne, where he should have used more 
recent critical editions. It seems he did not have access to some of the 
works he cites, hence his frequent second-hand quotations from authors 
whom he knows only through intermediate writers. His method of citation 
is not uniform. Origen’s Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans is to 
be found in Migne’s Patrologia Greca, volume 10, and not volume 14. 
The Latin style of the author follows truly Ciceronian tradition, but it 
is Our impression that shorter sentences and less complicated constructions 
would greatly contribute to the clearness of his dissertation. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O.F.M. Conv. 
St. Hyacinth Seminary, 
Granby, Mass. 


The Systematic Teaching of Religion, Vol. I. The Method and Matter 
of Religious Teaching. By Rev. A. M. Fuerst, $.T.D. New York : 
Benziger Brothers. Pp. xv+646. $4.00. 


This new volume of the series is complete in itself, as far as the 
material indicated in the sub-title is concerned. The book treats in four 
parts on the subject matter of instruction ; the necessary conditions ; the 
general organization of oral catechesis; and on special methods. This 
covers a large field and embraces everything except the actual explanation 
of religion. Hence, the reader will find chapters on the history and 
composition of the catechism, its development and its relations to the 
Bible and the liturgy. Furthermore, courses of study, qualities of catechiz- 
ing, educational processes, central themes, preparation and presentation, 
methods of fortifying and activating the faith are presented. Finally, the 
catechism in the different grades and allied topics are discussed. Like its 
predecessor, this volume is also based on the ‘‘Katechetik’ of Michel 
Gatterer, S.J., but it is more than a free translation and adaptation. It 
is an amplification and Americanization. Many quotations from and 
references to Anglo-Saxon authorities are found dispersed all over the 
book. The author himself makes independent and fine contributions. 
The bibliographies following each chapter are very extensive and include 
many American and British writers. Each Chapter is also followed by 
numerous questions to be answered, subjects to be discussed and problems 
to be solve Since Dr. Fuerst submits a great variety of opinions including 
his own, there is much to select but nothing to criticize. There are a few 
flaws not pertaining directly to its material, e.g., the first question (p. 10) 
asks: “Why have dissident creeds or sects no catechism ?”’ The fact is 
that both of them had them for a long time. Many are listed in Algermissen’s 
“Christian Denominations’, pe 617-620 and 885-890. There are a 
few proper names misspelled in the bibliographies, and, most probably 
on account of unavoidable delay in printing, some fine recent works 
are not referred to and not listed. In general, the book is an excellent 
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reference and belongs in every catechetical library. Whether it could serve 
as text book for others than specialists, is a matter of opinion. 


KILiAN J. HENNRICH, O.F.M. Cap. 


Our Lady of Sorrows Friary, 
New York, New York. 


Journal de Voyage France-Italie-Palestine 1876-1877. Par le Pére Frédéric 
de Ghyvelde, O.F.M. (Collection Bon Pére Frédéric No. 1.) Three 
Rivers, P.Q., Canada: Editions Bon Pére Frédéric, 1946. Pp. 112. $0.50. 

Mon Premier Voyage au Canada 1881-1882. Par le Pére Frédéric de 
Ghyvelde, O.F.M. (Collection Bon Pére Frédéric No. 2.) Three Rivers: 
Editions Bon Pére Frédéric, 1946. Pp. 54. $0.35. 


Relatively few friends of St. Francis in the United States are as yet 
aware of the striking possibility that within perhaps five years Holy Church 
may raise to the honor of Beatification a humble French friar who served 
God in North America during the last twenty-eight years of his saintly 
life, and who was generally looked upon by those who knew him as 
nothing less than another St. Francis in our times. 

Father Frédéric Jansoone, O.F.M., of Ghyvelde (Nord) in French 
Flanders, died in the odor of sanctity in Three Rivers on August 4, 1916, 
at the age of seventy-eight. And such was his reputation for truly extra- 
ordinary holiness that only twenty-four years later, on June 26, 1940, 
Pope Pius XII signed the decree introducing his Cause for Beatification 
into the Roman or Apostolic Process, the Informative or Diocesan Process 
having already been successfully concluded. After a delay of six years 
due to the war, Bishop Maurice Roy of Three Rivers formally opened 
the Apostolic Process in that city on June 19, 1946, (For a complete 
history of the Cause, see the article by Rev. Paul Eugéne Trudel, O.F.M., 
archivist of the Vice-Postulation, Le Procés Apostolique pour la Béati- 
fication du Pére Frédéric, O.F.M., in La Vie des Communautés Religieuses, 
Montreal, December 1946; also available as a 14-page reprint from the 
author. ) 

That “Good Father Frederick’, as he is called in Canada, was indeed 
one of the most heroic and saintly figures in the history of the Franciscan 
First Order in modern times is clearly evident from the following sum- 
mary of his major achievements : two years after being ordained in 1870 
he was the founder and superior of a new community in Bordeaux ; in 
1875-1876 his research work in Paris for Father Marcellino da Civezza’s 
great Franciscan mission history was so valuable that the latter called 
him “mon bras droit’ (Journal de Voyage, p. 24); in 1878 after only 
two years of mission work in Egypt and Palestine he was appointed Vicar 
Custodial, i.e. assistant superior, of the entire Franciscan Custody of the 
Holy Land; in this important position for ten years he preached to the 
French-language communities and pilgrims — the authors of several 
travel-books speak of him as a saint; he supervised the construction of 
the Custody’s Churches of St. Catherine in Bethlehem and of the Holy 
Savior in Jerusalem ; he compiled two voluminous sets of minutely detailed 
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regulations for the Shrines of: the Nativity and the Holy Sepulcher 
determining the rights and practices of the several rites and sects, a work 
of lasting historical and practical value which is still accepted by all parties 
as the basic law governing the status quo in the Shrines ; in 1881-1882 
he established in Canada the First Friday Collection for the Holy Land ; 
and in 1888 he was the first of the modern Franciscans to return to 
French Canada, where he labored as Commissary of the Holy Land until 
his death. During this period of twenty-eight fruitful years Good Father 
Frederick played the major role in founding the beautiful National 
Canadian Shrine of the Rosary at the Cap de la Madeleine near Three 
Rivers ; he wrote and published 15 books and 11 booklets on the lives 
of Jesus, Mary, St. Joseph, St. Anne, and the great Franciscan Saints, in 
addition to founding and writing every month over half the contents of 
the Annales du Trés Saint Rosaire for ten years and of the Revue 
Excharistique for sixteen years; — according to the Censor of the Holy 
Congregation of Rites, “all his writings reveal an apostle who strives 
exclusively and constantly to do good for souls.’ In his sixties and 
seventies, he traveled throughout the populous dioceses of Quebec, Three 
Rivers, Joliette and Valleyfield, mostly on foot in the summer's heat, 
selling these publication from house to house for the benefit of the Holy 
Land and of various monasteries and convents; — one Mother Superior 
depended on his contributions in order to pay her construction laborers 
at the end of each week; and in every town or village, besides visiting, 
regenerating, and multiplying the Third Order Fraternities, he converted 
sinners and healed the sick in body and soul. Indeed his seemingly 
miraculous powers were (and are) so effective that the files of his Cause 
now contain nearly 400 instances of major and minor favors which have 
been gratefully attributed to his intercession. And all this superhuman 
apostolate was modestly carried on by a frail old friar who for forty 
yeats never ate more in one week than we take at one meal; and who for 
the last and most active ten years of his life suffered keenly from an 
intestinal cancer. 


For anyone interested in studying the mind and soul of this model 
son of St. Francis, the two present publications furnish rich material. 
The Journal de Voyage is a remarkably instructive travel-diary in which 
the 38-year-old missionary recorded each day the outstanding events and 
scenes on his trip from Paris through Marseille, Genoa, Florence, Alverna, 
Assisi, Loretto, Rome, Naples and Pompei, to Egypt and Jerusalem. His 
intense zeal in obtaining the exact dimensions of various monuments and 


shrines is significant in connection with his subsequent work — which 
he planned in the Holy Land with his good friend, Father Godfrey 
Schilling, O.F.M., — in reproducing in Canada the Holy Sepulcher at 


the Cap de la Madeleine and a Way of the Cross at St. Elie de Caxtone, 
near Three Rivers, in which each Station is located at precisely the same 
intervals as in Jerusalem. Father Paul Eugéne Trudel, O.F.M., the editor 
of these publications in the Collection Bon Pére Frédéric and the archivist 
of the Cause in Canada, has supplied a helpful chronology, as well as 
numerous bibliographical references, and on pages 22 and 85 he has 
reproduced samples of Good Father Frederick’s microscopic yet neat and 
legible manuscripts. 
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Mon Premier Voyage au Canada 1881-1882, comprises a seties of 
articles originally published in the Revue du Tiers Ordre of Montreal 
in 1885-1886, in which the Servant of God describes some of the most 
memorable incidents during his now historic first visit to Canada. Despite 
the author’s supernatural modesty, the facts themselves indicate that this 
trip resulted in a profound and lasting revival of Franciscanism in French 
Canada. For instance, in the small village of Pointe du Lac, after a week’s 
mission, about 170 of the parish total of 700 persons had entered the 
Third Order (p. 45) — and this was before the Rule was mitigated. 
Yet when recording such fruitful success, as well as several marvelous 
cures, Good Father Frederick simply comments: “A Domino factum 
est istud !” (p. 49). 

Both of these edifying and historically invaluable booklets include 
on the back covers a complete list of publications in French and English 
which are available at the office of the Vice Postulator in Three Rivers 
(890 rue St. Maurice). Rev. Romain Légaré, O.F.M., is preparing a 
scholarly biography of Good Father Frederick which will eventually be 
translated into English. Throughout 1947, Les Missions Franciscaines of 
Quebec is publishing a series of articles by Father Romain on Father 
Frederick’s work in the Holy Land, and La Revue Franciscaine of Mont- 
real and the Annales de Notre Dame du Cap are printing a series of 
articles by the reviewer on his work for the Shrine of Our Lady at the 


Cap de la Madeleine. 
RAPHAEL BROWN, 


Washington, D. C. 


The De Incarnatione of Athanasius. Patt 2: The Short Recension. By 
Robert Pierce Casey. London: Christophers, and Philadelphia : 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1946. Pp. L + 86. $4.00. 


Under the general title of Studies and Documents published by 
Kirsopp Lake, Silva Lake and Carsten Heeg, the Pennsylvania University 
Press offers another volume, a study on the short recension of the De 
Incarnatione of St. Athanasius. The editor first discusses the four codices 
in which this recension is extant. This he follows with a discussion and 
comparison of the quotations from the short recension found in early 
writers. The editor's conclusion in regard to the relation of the short 
recension to the long one is that the long one is the original ; the short 
one is a literary revision with no clearly defined dogmatic tendency. 
Moreover, this short recension may have been made by Athanasius himself 
or by one of his immediate circle. ; 

Next the editor collates codex d (of Dochiariou 78) with the text 
of Archibald Robertson. Then he reproduces Robertson’s Greek text 
page for page and line for line. It would have been more convenient 
for the reader to add the collation of codex d in the proper place at the 
bottom of each page in the text of Robertson. It would also be handy 
if a key to the abbreviations of the periodicals quoted had been given. 

To have the authentic and genuine text of any of the Fathers is a 
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necessary condition for making a translation and for studies of the Fathers. 
So we welcome this new study and presentation of the text of St. 
Athanasius’ classic De Incarnatione. 


Dominic UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


Our Lady of Sorrows. A Book of Mediations. By Rev. Hilary Morris, 
O.S.M. Westminster, Md.: The Newman Bookshop, 1946. 


Pp. 8vo-+-101. 


Someone has said that the poetry of suffering entered this world 
with Christianity. Be that as it may, the fact remains that the Cross is 
the very center of the history of mankind. Theologians may disagree 
as to the primary motive of the Word’s Incarnation, but it is undeniable 
that in the present economy, the fall of Adam having been foreseen, 
Christ did come into this world as the ‘‘Man of Sorrows’, as a suffering 
Savior. And so it is that the great tragedy of Calvary stands out so 
prominently among the other episodes of His earthly career. 

In order to better understand the full significance of the divine 
drama enacted on Calvary, men have always turned to the Mother of 
the Savior, who, through her own sufferings, played so important a 
role in that sacrificial act, Hence the literature on the subject of Mary’s 
sorrows is as vast as that dealing with the Savior's Passion and death. 
One of the latest contributions to this field is the valuable book now 
under discussion. Prefaced by a short but interesting historical survey 
of the devotion to our Lady's sorrows, Father Morris’ mediations deal 
quite extensively and penetratingly with each of the seven sorrows of 
Maty, pointing out the various causes which in each instance contributed 
towards making our Lady's suffering almost unbearable. 

This is not, of course, a theological treatise ; yet the author clearly 
sets forth what might be called the theological significance of Mary’s 
sorrows. Thus we are told that, through her intimate association with 
Christ in His Passion, she “merited for us in her own way (de congruo) 
all that Christ merited in strict justice’ (p. 25). And again: “In union 
with Jesus, she immolated her own self to God...” (p. 27) ; she was 
the “innocent victim of our sins’ (p. 28). Wishing to cooperate as 
much as possible in the work of Redemption, she ‘asked God... to accept 
her, conjointly with her Son, as a Victim for the expiation of sin...” 
(p. 76). We have thus like a summary of Catholic teaching on the beautiful 
and consoling doctrine of Mary as Co-redemptrix of the human race. 

But all these theological reflections are kept in the background, as 
it were. The book is primarily a series of pious meditations calculated, 
it would seem, to call men back to the imitation of Mary’s heroic patience 
and fortitude in time of trial. Indeed, in this day and age of incertitude, 
worries and fears, of fluctuating spiritual values, nothing could be more 
helpful, comforting and encouraging than the constant recollection of 
the sufferings of the ‘‘valiant Woman”, We welcome, then, Father 
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Morris’ excellent and penetrating little book, and we have little doubt 
but that it will bear abundant spiritual fruit. 


J. B. Caroi, O.F.M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, New York. 


Compendium Mariologie. By Gabriel M. Roschini, O.S.M. Rome : 
Scientia Catholica, 1946. Pp. 84-512. 


Father Roschini hardly needs an introduction to students of theology ; 
he is a veteran in the Geld, having written a considerable number of 
monographs and articles on various theological topics, particularly on 
Mariology. He is the founder and editor of Marianum, a magazine 
exclusively devoted to the theology of our Blessed Lady. Not the least 
tribute to his competence as a serious theologian is the fact that the Holy 
Father recently appointed him consultor of the Holy Office in Rome. 

While the book is supposed to be a “compendium” of his monu- 
mental “‘Mariologia” (in three large volumes) it has actually turned out 
to be the most complete and exhaustive treatise on Mariology that we 
know of. Here we find scholarly dissertations not only on such “standard” 
theses as the Divine Maternity, the Immaculate Conception, the Perpetual 
Virginity and the Assumption of our Lady, but also on such intriguing 
topics as the fundamental principle of Mariology, our Lady’s singular 
predestination and her role as Co-redemptrix of the human race. The 
lengthy discussion on the last point is particularly interesting and 
penetrating. As might be tied from a faithful disciple of the late 
Cardinal Lépicier, the author uncompromisingly adheres to the opinion 
now common among Catholic theologians, namely, that our Blessed 
Lady's cooperation in the “objective” work of Redemption was not only 
remote and mediate but also proximate and immediate. In other words, 
her sufferings were accepted by God (together with, and subordinate 
to, the sufferings of Christ) as having a true meritorious and satisfactory 
value for our liberation from the servitude of sin. 

The book has many other merits on which we would gladly elaborate 
were it not for the lack of space. At any rate, the author is highly 
deserving of every encomium on this valuable contribution to the field 
of Mariology. His work reveals not only a vast erudition, its biblio- 
graphical data being virtually complete, but also a rare ability in 
weighing the various arguments in favor or against a given thesis. While 
we would hesitate to endorse some of the opinions advanced by the 
author, particularly those deviating from the Franciscan School, never- 
theless we gladly recommend the book to our readers and express the 
hope that it will soon become available to all students of theology not 
only in Europe but in the United States as well. 


J. B. Carot, O.F.M. 
Siena College, 
Loudonville, New York. 
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China a Model for Europe. By Lewis A. Maverick. San Antonio, Texas : 
Paul Anderson Company, 1946. Two volumes in one. Foreword 
by Ch’en Shou-Yi. Pp. xii+334. $4.50. 


China a Model for Europe does not inted to show, as the title 
might suggest, how modern China torn by civil strife can be a model 
for present-day Europe, but deals with the réve chinois of the eighteenth 
century, the period of unprecedented admiration for things Chinese in 
France and all of Europe. Professor Maverick has studied this phase 
particularly from the economical and social viewpoint. 

The first part of the book shows how during the seventeenth 
century, largely through the sympathetic accounts of Catholic missionaries, 
ae China came to be regarded as a model for European countries, 
and how the enthusiasm for China reached its climax in the eighteenth 
century. The second part presents the first English translation of Francois 
Quesnay’s Le Despotisme de la Chine, which, with much exaggeration, 
glorifies the “enlightened despotism of China” as the best form of 
government. The translation is preceded by an introduction discussing 
the life of the author, one of the leaders of the Physiocratic school of 
economics, his sources of information on China and the chief ideas of 
this treatise on Chinese political and economic institutions. Two appen- 
dices are added to the first part of the book, a biographical sketch of 
the ancient Confucian philosopher Mencius with selections in English 
from his book and an essay on the celebrated Catholic Chinese statesman 
Paul Hsti Kuang-ch’i (1562-1633) with translations (by William Ung) 
from his monumental work Nung Cheng Ch’tian Shu (Complete Treatise 
on Agriculture). 


The book will prove interesting and helpful not only to the historian 
of economics, but also to others, especially the student of Sino-Western 
relations. However, since the author is not a sinologist nor a mission 
historian, his book is not free from little flaws on these two counts. 
Thus, e.g., the two Chinese Jesuits Louis Ko and Etienne Yang are said 
to have “necessarily turned from the Jesuit to the Lazarist order” (p. 45). 
But actually these priests never left the Society of Jesus, nor did they 
join the Lazarists. When in 1775 the Society of Jesus was suppressed 
in China, these priests like their confreres continued their work as 
diocesan priests under the Bishop of Peking or their respective Vicar 
Apostolic. Speaking of Hsii Kuang-ch’i, the author has overlooked the 
important biographical sketch contributed by J. C. Yang to the first volume 
of Arthur Hummel’s Eminent Chinese of the Ch’ing Period (Washington, 
1943). As regards the literary authorship of the Confucian classics, the 
author still adheres to the traditional view that some of them were 
written by Confucius himself. But modern critical scholars, Chinese and 
Westerners alike, are very doubtful whether Confucius wrote anything 
at all. 

The main contribution of the work, it seems to me, is the fluent 
and elegant translation of the Despotisme de la Chine, certainly a welcome 
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addition to the English literature on Sino-Western contacts and the 
Physiocratic school of the eighteenth century. 


BERNWARD H. WILLEKE, O.F.M. 
Mount St. Sepulchre, 
Washington, D.C. 


DISCOVERIES AT ST. JOHN’S, ’EIN KARIM, 1941-1942. By Fr. 
Sylvester J. Saller, O.F.M. Printed by the Franciscan Press, 
Jerusalem, 1946. Pp. xvi+-200. 


This is the third of the biblical studies published by the Studium 
Biblicum Franciscanum. As the author suggests, the title of this work 
indicates its purpose ; it is a study and a record of the discoveries made 
at "Ein Karim in 1941 and 1942. Although these discoveries are important 
from a historical point of view, nevertheless, they are not conclusive 
enough to substantiate every detail concerned with the history of the 
town or its beautiful monument in memory of Saint John the Baptist. 

St. Luke, the Evangelist, tells us that the Baptist was born in the 
city of Juda. Unfortunately, the Evangelist does not tell us the name 
of that city but Tradition definitely points to the present city of ‘Ein 
Karim. This town, a typical oriental hamlet, is situated in the hills of 
Judea, not very far from the City of Jerusalem (7 kilometers). There 
are a group of buildings erected here in memory of the Precursor and 
it was along the western side of these buildings that extensive excavations 
were made with the hope of finding some trace of its earlier history. 

The Ancient Cities of Jerusalem were never so completely destroyed 
as to leave no trace whatsoever of their former existence. Therefore, it 
is with confidence that these scholars hope to find some trace of the 
city of Juda where John was born. We know that St. John was born 
towards the end of the 1st century B.C. At that time, this country was 
under the rule of Herod the Great. Archzlogists believe that the City 
where John was born should have some remains belonging to the Herodian 
period. It is the purpose of the present work to show that such remains 
have been found at “Ein Karim and that there is some foundation for 
the constant tradition that this city was the birthplace of the Precursor. 
At least from these discoveries the Biblical Scholar can derive new and 
refreshing inspirations for the Scriptural event. 

The buildings surrounding this site (a monastery, church and 
hospice), ate memorials to John the Baptist’s birth. Father Saller has 
shown that the recent archeological discoveries prove that these buildings 
already existed in Byzantine times. Ant it seems reasonable, as he shows, 
that these buildings were associated with this holy thought from the 
very beginning. Before the existence of these ecclesiastical buildings, 
there are indications that other buildings existed, i.e., that there was 
some kind of a settlement here from the first century B.C. until these 
ecclesiastical buildings were erected. When the “new archeological 
evidence is linked up with the literary evidence, we have a bridge which 
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completely spans the long interval between the Precursor’s birth and 
our own times. Such a tradition, supported by oral and written evidence 
and by ancient monuments, commands a respect and, if heeded, may 
ptove to be a useful signpost to scholars endeavoring to solve topographical 
problems of the Bible.” 

The archeological discoveries by the Franciscan Fathers in collaboration 
with competent archzologists, go back as far as the first century B. C. These 
discoveries consist primarily in a certain type of pottery (which have been 
associated with certain coins of the Herodian dynasty) so that it has 
become customary to speak of Herodian pottery. These discoveries were 
made in the Southern rock chamber and hence the excavators logically 
conclude that the chamber itself existed about the same time. Among 
others, these form the principal reasons for assuming that a community 
existed in the place during the Herodian dynasty. Moreover, the author 
points out, that this conclusion is further established if we take into 
consideration that other rock-cut-tombs have been discovered in "Ein Karim 
which, beyond doubt, solidly establishes the tradition that this town is the 
scene of John’s birthplace. For evidence of the continuity of the community 
on that site the author maintains “that during the Roman, Byzantine, and 
early Arabic times” there were “rock-cut terraces and scarps, the wine presses 
with mosaic floors, the rock-cut chambers and graves, the two chapels with 
their beautiful mosaic pavements, and a number of small finds, such as 
the marble statues of pagan deities.” 

Archeological evidence shows, however, that there was a break in 
the history of the town of ‘Ein Karim preceding and following the period 
of the Crusades. But there is also evidence pointing to the settlement during 
the 12th and 13th centuries and again in the 17th century. 

The Franciscan Fathers of the Biblical Franciscan Studies are to be 
congratulated on the publication of these excellent studies. Their importance 
need not be stressed at this time ; that is self-evident. We only hope that 
in the near future they may be able to establish with certainty St. John’s, 
‘Ein Karim, as the true birthplace of the Precursor of our Lord. 


Franciscan Institute, BONAVENTURE BROWN, O.F.M. 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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THE “THEOLOGISM” OF DUNS SCOTUS 


JN HIS Unity of Philosophical Experience, Etienne Gilson devotes 

a chapter to a trend of philosophical thought which he calls 
“theologism.” By this term he understands an overemphasis of the 
role of theology in philosophy so that the latter becomes “little more 
than theology clothed in philosophical garb.” It is using “reason 
against reason in behalf of religion,” and showing “that philosophy 
is unable to reach rationally valid conclusions on any question related 
to the nature of man and his destiny.”* It confuses practically, if not 
theoretically, the distinction between philosophy and theology. Faith, 
for the Christian philosopher, becomes not merely the sidus amicum 
of which Pope Leo XIII speaks, but a sine gua non condition for con- 
structing even a vatural theology. It is an admission that the natural 
goal of reason lies above its natural powers so that unaided by faith, 
reason cannot hope to attain its proper object. 

The classical representative of this tendency is St. Bonaventure,” 
of whom he writes: 


Un aveu arraché 4 la raison qu'elle est incapable d’achever seule sa prope 
tache . . . Il est manifeste qu’a ses yeux la raison n’est pas competente dans 
son propre domaine si elle ne conserve son regard fixé sur des vérités pour 
lesquelles elle ne l’est plus. Pratiquement, il n'y plus pour nous de domaine 
propre de la raison, et par 14 saint Bonaventure tourne le dos a la philosophie 
séparée des temps modernes.® 


It is true that in the Unity of Philosophical Experience, Scotus is not 
expressly named as one of the “innumerable representatives of that 
tendency (theologism) whom I could quote.”* But there can be little 
doubt that Gilson regards him as such, for he constantly describes 
the thought of the Subtle Doctor in terms of those characteristic 
doctrines and attitudes he has named theologism. While we find 
scattered references to the subject in many of his works,” it is devel- 

1. Unity of Philosophical Experience, (New York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1937), chapter 2, passem. 

2. Ibid., p. 49. 

3. La Philosophie de Saint Bonaventure. 2ed. (Paris, J. Vrin, 1943), pp. 94, 

4. Unity of Phil. Experience, p. 49. 

5. Reason and Relevation in the Middle Ages, (New York, Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1946), pp. 85-87; La philosophie au moyen ége, 2ed. (Paris, Payot, 1945), 
passim; God and Philosophy, (New Haven, Yale University Press, 1942), p. 69: 


“Metaphysik und Theologie nach Duns Skotus,” Franziskanische Studien, XXII 
(1935), 209-231. 
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oped most extensively, perhaps, in his Les seize premiers theoremata 
et la pensée de Duns Scot.® 

This article represents a very ingenious attempt to conciliate 
Scotus’ authentic writings with the first sixteen theorems of the du- 
bious Theoremata. We are not particularly concerned with what 
Gilson says of the first thirteen theorems, for the latter seem doc- 
trinally compatible with Scotus’ genuine works. But theorems XIV 
to XVI cause considerable difficulty. They deal with the credibilia— 
truths known certainly by faith but indemonstrable from the stand- 
point of reason alone. Their doctrine has been a major factor in 
excluding the Theoremata as a whole from the corpus of authentic 
works. Theorem XV, for instance, calls the arguments for a First 
Cause coexistent with the series of its essentially ordered effects, mere 
probable proofs. Scotus himself speaks of them as demonstrations. 


We are not interested primarily with the problem of the authen- 
ticity of the Theoremata, though we shall add a word of comment 
in the conclusion of this article. Neither are we concerned here with 
the question of how they may be reconciled with the genuine Scotus 
should they prove to be authentic. We do not wish to discuss whether 
theologism is as dangerous and indefensible as Gilson seems to be- 
lieve,’ or even, whether it colors the thought of Duns Scotus to a 
substantially greater degree than it does that of Maimonides or St. 
Thomas, the two “most balanced of all medieval theologians.”* But 
we are troubled by the interpretation Gilson reads into Scotus’ proofs 
for the existence of God. For despite some of the excellent studies 
that have appeared recently on the latter subject,® there still seems 
to be a general distrust of Scotus’ position among contemporary neo- 
scholastics who persist in following Gilson’s interpretation unques- 
tioningly. Pegis, for instance, accepting the historical perspective sug- 

6. In the Archives d’Histoire Doctrinale et Littéraire du Moyen Age, XII-XIll 
(1937-1938) 5-86. 

7. According to Gilson “scepticism always goes hand in hand with such theo- 
logies,” "Jnity of Phil. Exp., p. 48. \ 

8. Ibid., p. 40. 

9. Confer for instance E. Bettoni, L’Ascesa a Dio in Dums Scoto, (Milan, 
Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,’ 1943), esp. pp. 36 ff.; Timotheus Barth, “De tri- 
bus viis diversis existentiam divinam attingendi.” Antonianum, XVIII (1943), 
91-117. While the latter gives simply presentation of Scotus’ position, Bettoni adds 
an extensive criticism of Gilson’s interpretation. Only after we had completed our 
study were we able to obtain a copy of this work published during the war. We 


are in substantial agreement with Bettoni’s critical comments. Our study is deve- 
loped along somewhat different lines. 
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gested by Gilson finds the most striking characteristic of Scotus to be 
his attempt “to rescue philosophy from the errors of the philosophers 
by means of theology." And Wellmuth, while admitting that 
Gilson’s account of Scotus in La philosophie au moyen dge is based 
in part on spurious works, suggests in view of his article on the 
Theoremata that “it would be premature to reject his (Gilson’s) 
interpretation as too severe.” 


Gilson succeeds in salvaging his original thesis in this latter work, 
however, only by departing from the obvious meaning of the au- 
thentic writings. Important as it is to interpret the doctrines of 
the great scholastics in their proper historical setting, it should be 
noted that the historical approach can be a two edged sword. When 
the “historical conception” of any philosopher becomes a hindrance 
rather than an aid in grasping his thought, when his clear cut distinc- 
tions have to be ignored and his categorical assertions toned down, 
when his whole intellectual stature has to be cut to fit the prover- 
bial Procrustean bed, it may well be that the historical conception 
needs alteration. In the interests of historical truth we believe a 
reexamination of some of Gilson’s basic assumptions in this connec- 
tion are in order. 


It may help to preface the discussion of these fundamental postu- 
lates with a brief summary of the stand taken by Gilson in his analysis 
of theorems XV and XVI.” 


Scotus’ Theologism 


As we understand it, Gilson’s thesis runs something like this. 
Scotus, like Aristotle, defines demonstration as a syllogism produc- 
tive of scientific knowledge (scientia). One condition for scientia, 
however, is that it must be a conclusion deduced from some neces- 
sary and evident principles which are related to it as cause to effect. 
Only a propter quid demonstration gives the cause or reason why 


10. Confer Modern Schoolman, XXIII (May, 1946), 228. 

11. Wellmuth, Nature and Origins of Scientism, (Milwaukee, Marquette Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), note 53. E. A. Moody’s review of my study on Scotus’ trans- 
cendentality is also colored by Gilson’s interpretation. Journal of Philosophy, XLIV, 
246. 

12. Les seize premiers theoremata, pp. 54-80. 
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the predicate of the conclusion inheres in its respective subject. Hence 
only the propter quid is a true demonstration. Now Scotus admits 
with St. Thomas that we cannot prove God’s existence 4 priori or 
propter quid. Hence Scotus’ argument in the Oxoniense, the Re- 
portata and the De Primo Principio, based as it is on the impossibility 
of an infinite regress in essentially ordered causes, is no strict demon- 
stration. At best it is a necessary proof, but not necessary and evident. 
In scholastic terminology, however, a conclusion from the necessary 
but not evident premises is not scéentia, but opinio. And the corre- 
sponding syllogism is called dialecticus or probabilis, bat not demon- 
stratio. Now this is precisely the position of the author of the 
Theoremata.* He denies that in a series of essentially ordered causes, 
we can demonstrate the coexistence of the First Cause by a proof that 
is simpliciter necessaria and mere naturalis. Our proofs are only 
probabiles. 

By simpliciter necessaria, Gilson tells us, Scotus means a proof that 
is both necessary and evident. That such proofs are beyond us be- 
comes clear if we consider the position of metaphysics in the Scotistic 
system. Three sciences deal directly or indirectly with God, theologia 
in se, theologia nostra and metaphysica nostra. In the present state 
of existence we cannot hope to possess the first, for its object is Deus 
ut hic and is based on the intuition of the divine essence. Theologia 
nostra, however, is founded on revelation. Though it strives for the 
object of theologia in se, its success is but partial, for it grasps God not 
in himself, but only in so far as he can be known in the concept, ens 
infinitum. The third science (metaphysics) can deal only indirectly 
with God. Its proper object is being gua being, as Avicenna said—not 
God, as Averroes claimed. Consequently, when metaphysics enters 
the service of theology, it is doubly handicapped, for it lacks both 
intuition and revelation. Its struggle to become a theology is even 
more feeble than that of theologia nostra, since it can only attain Deus 
ut hic by first achieving the ens infinitum, which is properly the object 
of our theology. The metaphysician, therefore, is constantly trailing 
the theologian and translating into the language of being the truths 
13. Theor. XV, 1-2; Vivés, V, 51a: In essentialiter ordinatis est dare primum, 
quod sit unicum, et coaevum illi coordinationi. In omni genere causae est ordo es- 
sentialis. Istae duae propositiones petantur: quarum prima tres partes, secunda est 


simplex, ’utraque licet sit probabilis, tamen difficile esset, vel forte nobis impossibile eam 
simpliciter necessaria ratione, et mere naturali probare. 
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of revelation. That is why reason can give us no evident conclusions 
about God. True, not all necessary truths make the same demands 
on the metaphysician-turned-theologian. The absolute omnipotence 
of God, for instance, is less evident than his existence. But even the 
latter truth exceeds the competence of the philosopher. It is of car- 
dinal importance, then, to remember that for Scotus non omne neces- 
Sarium est evidenter necessarium.”* It is with such truths that his 
metaphysics busies itself in its role as ancilla theologiae. Hence when 
he proves the existence, the unity, the infinity, intellectuality and other 
attributes from reason Scotus does not believe he has found proofs of 
absolute value. Technically speaking, they lack evidence. They com- 
pel reason without enlightening it. They are necessary, but not 
simpliciter necessaria ratione.” 

But even here a distinction is necessary. If the metaphysician can 
give proofs that are in any sense of the word necessary, it is only 
because he has become a theologian. The philosopher unaided by 
reason is even worse off. We said above that metaphysics has being 
qua being as its object. But even this must be qualified, for it pre- 
supposes that being gua being is the object of our intellect. But with- 
out faith we would be in Aristotle’s position—convinced that sensi- 
ble being alone was the proper object of our mind. Avicenna discoy- 
ered the truth only because he was a good Mohammedan. But if 
revelation is required for a proper notion of being, is it not clear that 
all proofs based on the attributes of being derive their cogency from 
faith? What is this, then, but theologism? 

Ainsi, doublement déficient, et pour des causes qui relévent directment 
de théologie, notre connaissance métaphysique ne peut donc transcender 
l’étre pour s’élever 4 Dieu, sans un secours de Dieu. C’est ce que disent les 
oeuvres authentiques de Duns Scot, c’est aussi ce que nos enseignent les 
Theoremata.6 

Gilson elaborates on this distinction between the enlightened 
intellect and reason unaided by revelation. It becomes the key to 
solving the discrepancies between the two writings. Take the ques- 
tion of essentially and accidentally ordered causes. In both orders, 
Scotus claims we arrive at a First Cause coexistent with the series. 

14. Rep. Par., prol q. 2, n. 18; XXII, 43b. (All references are to the Opera 


Omnia Scoti. Wadding-Vivés edition (Paris, 1891-1895) unless otherwise noted.) 
15. Les seize premiers, p. 61. 


16. Ibid.. pp. 66-67. 
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The Theoremata, however, insists we can demonstrate it in neither 
instance. Apparently a radical opposition. Actually, Gilson assures 
us, they agree fundamentally. For both assure us that the order we 
take makes little difference. The validity (or invalidity) is the same 
in either case. The author of the Theoremata speaks as a pure philos- 
opher, Scotus as a philosopher-theologian. The former finds only 
probationes probabiles; the latter probationes necessarias. Where the 
one fails, the other succeeds. Hence we have no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of the Theoremata on this score. Quite the contrary, it 
is only if we were to read there that 

la raison naturelle seule, pro statu isto, et sans aucun secours de Ja révela- 
tion, peut découvir ce qui donne aux preuves de l’existence de Dieu leur 
vertu contraignante, un tel ecrit ne pourrait étre de duns Scot et nous aurions 
grandement raison d’en suspecter I’authenticité.!” 

Even Gilson seems to realize that his explanation taxes the credu- 
lity of his readers considerably, for he hastens to call attention to 
the reason why the author of the Theoremata rejects the argument 
for the existence of the First Cause. As a father generates a son and 
then dies, so also the First Cause could conceivably produce another 
cause and go out of existence. If the continued existence of a father 
is not a necessary requisite for the continuance of generation, why 
cannot the same be said of the essentially ordered series of causes? 
Scotus himself, Gilson points out, found it very difficult to exclude this 
possibility. Speaking of Avicenna’s theory that God does not imme- 
diately create all inferior beings, but only the first Intelligence, who 
in turn creates the second, Scotus remarks: Difficile est prohibere, 
quin possit creatio competere agenti creato respectu multorum. If 
Scotus finally succeeds, it is only because he is a Christian and can 
marshal the truths of revelation in support of reason. Sed nos 
Christiani aliter ponimus. Whence Gilson’s conclusion: 

Les écrits théologiques de Duns Scot concédent que, rationnellement 
parlant, on ne voit pas bien pourquoi certaines créatures ne seraient pas 
elles-mémes capables de créer; or les Theoremata n’en demandent méme pas 
tant pour construire leur critique . . . On ne voit pas quelle contradiction 
relever entre cette attitude et celle de Duns Scot, ou, plutét, c'est la.méme 


attitude, puisque c’est la méme raison que l'on considére, tantét réduite a ses 
seules ressources, tantét éclairée par la Révélation.18 


17. Ibid. p. 69. 
18. Ibid., p. 73. 
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Such in substance is the picture Gilson paints of the position of the 
Doctor Subtilis, a position essentially in harmony with the doctrine of 
the Theoremata. We may ignore the numerous minor details which 
require further substantiation and turn our attention to three assump- 
tions which seem basic to his entire interpretation. The first and most 
far reaching in its implications concerns the Scotistic concept of de- 
monstration. The second deals specifically with the proofs for the 
existence, infinity and unicity of God. The third involves the possi- 
bility of a creature creating independently of the existence of a first 
cause. 

If we let Scotus speak for himself on these matters, I believe we 
shall come to a conclusion wholly at variance with that presented by 
Gilson. In this first installment, then, we shall consider the first of 
his fundamental postulates, that which has to do with his notion of 
Scotus’ demonstratio quia. 


I. On the Nature of Demonstration 


Throughout his entire discussion, Gilson takes for granted that 
the demonstratio quia is no true demonstration. Only the demon- 
stratio propter quid fulfills the requisites for scientific knowledge, 
since it alone yields conclusions that are both necessary and evident. 
We call this an assumption advisedly, first because Gilson himself 
offers no substantiating evidence for his assertion and, secondly, be- 
cause Scotus’ own statements give us every reason to maintain the 
contrary. 


It is true, Scotus gives us no ex professo or exhaustive treatise on 
the subject of demonstration and consequently leaves a number of 
our questions on his exact position unanswered.’® Nevertheless his 
passing remarks on this topic are amply sufficient to show how unwar- 
ranted is Gilson’s interpretation. 

The scholastics in general, and particularly the Oxford school fol- 
lowing Robert Grosseteste, accepted Aristotle’s definition of demon- 
stration as a syllogismus faciens scire.”° As we have no reason for 

19. The Commentary on the Posterior Analytics where we should expect to find 
such a treatise is not regarded as a genuine Scotistic work. Probably it is the work of 
John of Cornubia. Confer Grajewski, “Duns Scotus in the Light of Modern Re- 
search,” Prorzedings of the American Catholic Philosophical Association, XVII 


(1942), 180. 
20. Analytica Posterior , 1, 2. 71b 17: 
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suspecting that Scotus regarded it any differently,”* we find no fault 
with Gilson for attempting to clarify the nature of demonstration 
from Scotus’ concept of scientia. What we do object to, however, is 
his arbitrary interpretation of the latter. 


Scientia, we might note parenthetically, is best translated by “sci- 
entific knowledge” rather than by “science.” It is understood pri- 
marily of a single proposition which forms the conclusion of a de- 
monstrative syllogism. Only secondarily is it understood of a body of 
such conclusions generically or specifically related in the sense that 
they deal more or less with the same subject matter.” 


In several different passages, Scotus enumerates the four basic 
conditions for scientia. Though it is a matter of indifference which 
description we select, we quote the following from the prologue of 
the Reportata, since Gilson uses this as the basis of his speculation. 


Accipiendo scientiam prout scire 1 Posteriorum text 5, definitur, dico quod 
scientia est cognito certa veri demonstrati nmecessarii mediati ex necessariis 
prioribus demonstrati, quod natum est habere evidentiam ex necessario prius 
evidente, applicato ad ipsum per discursum syllogisticum. Prima conditio, 
scilicet quod est cognito certa, excludens omnem deceptionem, opinionem et 
dubitationem, convenit omni intellectuali virtuti quia virtus intellectualis est 
perfectio intellectus, disponens ipsum ad perfectam operationem, et perfecta 
operatio intellectualis est cognito veri certa; ideo omnis virtus intellectualis 
est habitus quo determinate verum dicimus, propter quod opinio et suspicio, 
quibus potest subesse falsum, non sunt virtutes intellectuales. - Secunda 
conditio, scilicet quod sit veri necessarii, sequitur ex prima quia si scientia 
esset veri contingentis, posset sibi subesse falsum, propter mutationem objec- 
ti, sicut opinioni. Si ergo scientia est essentialiter habitus cognoscitivus ver- 
us; ergo essentialiter non tantum includit relationem communem habitus ad 
objectum, sed specialem, scilicet conformitatis ad ipsum objectum. Nunc 
autem si objectum non esset verum necessarium, posset habitus idem manens 
quandoque conformari illi objecto, et quandoque non, propter mutationem 
illius objecti, et tunc posset esse quandoque verus, quandoque non verus .. . 
Tertia conditio, quod natum est habere evidentiam ex necessario prius evi- 
dente, est propria, distinguens scientiam ab intellectu principiorum, quia iste 
est veri habentis evidentiam ex terminis; ex primo Posteriorum text. com. 21 
‘Principia congoscimus in quantum terminos cognoscimus;’ scientia est veri 
habentis evidentiam ex principiis. - Quarta conditio est, quod sit notitia evi- 
dentiae posterioris causata a priore per discursum syllogisticum, et hoc est 


21. Super Universalia Porphyrii Quaestiones, q. 1, n. 2: Dicendum, quod Logica 
est scientia, quae enim in ea docentur, demonstrative concluduntur, sicut in aliis 
scientiis; ergo sciuntur: quia Demonstratio est syllogismus faciens scire. 1 Posteri- 
orum. 

22. Metaphys. 6, q. 1, n. 2, VII, 303a. 
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imperfectonis, nec est de per se ratione scientiae secundum se, sed tantum 
scientiae imperfectae, et non convenit scientiae, nisi in illo intellectu, cui 
convenit discurrere et procedere a noto ad ignotum.?% 

The first condition, then, demands certitude of the conclusion. Of 
course this implies that the premisses from which it is inferred are 
also certain. On this score, scientia differs from opinio, which is the 
conclusion of a syllogismus probabilis. 


Secondly, the proposition scientifically known must be a necessary 
truth, for purely contingent truths are incapable of demonstration. 


Thirdly, this necessary truth is not immediately evident, but is 
known by reason of other necessary and evident truths. (Incidentally, 
this condition is one of the most difficult to fulfill in the case of a 
demonstration of God’s existence. Most of the so-called classical scho- 
lastic arguments for God’s existence failed to measure up to this re- 
quirement since they were based on contingent premisses. ) 


The fourth condition demands that the necessary and evident prin- 
ciple be related to the proposition scientifically known “per discursum 
syllogisticum’”’, that is as the premisses of a valid syllogism are related 
to their respective conclusion. In this way the evident cause (the 
premisses ) is applied to the conclusion (scientia), This last condition 
really involves imperfection and is characteristic only of a created 
intellect which proceeds step by step from the unknown to the known 
(discursive reasoning). 


Scotus also accepted Aristotle’s further distinction between the 
propter quid and quia demonstration.“* The former, in so far as it 
gives the proximate cause as the middle term of the syllogism, pro- 
vides the reason why the predicate of the conclusion inheres in the 
subject, whereas the demonstratio quia merely establishes the fact that 
it does so. 


Now the question is, Do both the propter quid and the quia demon- 
strations produce scientific knowledge (scientia), or is the former 


23. Rep. prol. gq. 1, n. 4, XXII, 7b-8b; confer also Oxom. prol. qq. 3 & 4 lat. n. 
26; VIII, 183b; ibid. 3, d. 24, q. un., n. 13; XV, 44b; Rep. Par. 3, d. 24, q. un, 
n. 16; XXIII, 454ab. 

24. Quodl. q. 7, n. 3; XXV, 283b: Prima distinctio est nota ex primo Posteri- 
orum, quae est, quod demonstrationum alia est propter quid, sive per causam; alia 
quia sive per effectum. It is not clear whether Scotus equates propter quid and a 
priori on the one hand, and guia and a posteriori on the other or not. For Aristotle, 
demonstration through a remote cause (an a2 priori principle) is only a demons 
tratio quia. Confer Analytica Posteriora I, c. 13. 
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alone competent to do so? Gilson believes Scotus holds for the second 
alternative. Precisely where Scotus’ demonstratio quia fails, he does 
not say directly. But if his comment on the Scotistic proofs for God’s 
existence be any clue, the chief stumbling block would seem to be 
the third condition, namely: 


quod natum est habere evidentiam ex necessario prius evidente; et il 
ajoute aussitdt cette condition: ‘scientia est veri habentis evidentiam ex prin- 


‘ 


cipiis.’ A partir de quel principe évident et antérier 4 Dieu pourrait-on 
acquérir l’évidence de l’existence de Dieu? II n’en existe pas. Nous en 
arrivons donc a cette conclusion: Duns Scot ne peut, sans entrer en contra- 
diction avec sa définition méme de Ja science, prétendre nous donner une 
démonstration strictement nécessaire de l’existence de Dieu. Jamais nous ne 
pourrons en donner une démonstration propter guid; il faudra nous contenter 
d'une démonstration quia.”® 


It would be interesting to know on what grounds Gilson equates 
simpliciter necessarium ot strictement necessaire with evidenter neces- 
sarium. As it is of no importance to our criticism, however, we shall 
let it pass. What is important though is his contention that the (1) 
demonstratio quia does not fulfill the requirements, (2) since its con- 
clusions are necessary but not necessary and evident. Actually (1) 
and (2) are distinct, though related, problems. Let us consider Gil- 
son’s reason first. 

Is it true that the demonstratio quia \acks premisses that are both 
necessary and evident truths, and therefore yields a conclusion that 
may be necessary but not evidently so? If it does, then Gilson is cor- 
rect in consigning it to essentially the same category as the dialetical 
or probable syllogism. Scotus, however, seems to have different ideas 
on the subject than those attributed to him by the eminent historian. 


Not only does he not remonstrate with Aristotle for discussing the 
demonstratio quia in the Posterior Analytics (it should have been 
treated in the Topics, if it were on a par with the dialetical syllo- 
gism), but in a classical passage of the seventh question of his 
Quodlibet he maintains the very opposite of what Gilson ascribes to 
him. Incidentally, we shall return to this question later, for to the dis- 
cerning reader it provides a step by step refutation of Gilson’s funda- 
mental assumptions. Both the propter quid and the quia conclusions 
are based upon necessary and evident premisses. Consequently both 


25. Les seize premiers theoremata, p. 55. 
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have evidentiam ex prius evidente. We quote this interesting text in 


full. 


Prima distinctio est nota ex primo Posteriorum, quae est quod demon- 
Stratio alia est propter quid, sive per causam; alio quia sive per effectum. 
Probatur ista distinctio per rationem, quia omne necessarium verum, non 
evidens ex terminis habens tamen connexionem necessariam et evidentiam ad 
aliud, ut necessarium evidens ex terminis, potest demonstrari per illud verum 
evidens. Nunc autem, aliquod verum necessarium non evidens ex terminis, 
habet connexionem necessariam ad aliquod verum acceptum a Causa, et 
aliquod ad verum acceptum ab effectu; non solum enim veritates de causis 
mon possunt esse sine quibusdam veris de effectibus, sed nec e converso. 
Igitur potest aliquod verum demonstrari per aliquod verum evidens acceptum 
a causa, et tunc propter quid, vel per aliquod verum acceptum ab effectu, 
et tunc guia. Et videtur hinc sequi corollarium, quod principia immediata 
sive evidentia ex terminis, non possunt demonstrari demonstratione quia; 
quod si verum est, tunc quaedam media vera inter prima vera, et conclusiones 
ultimas, et solum illa sunt demonstrabilia, quia per vera ultima. Qualiter 
autem verum acceptum ad! effectu’ possit esse evidens et tamen verum ac- 
ceptum a causa non evidens, patere potest si aliquis consideret modum illum 
acquirendi scientiam 1 Metaphys. et 2 Posteriorum. Per experientiam est 
frequenter notum de effectu, quia est ex multis singularibus acceptis a sensu, 
et nondum scitur propter quid ita est, quia illud non habetur a sensu, nisi 
mediante ulteriore inquisitione.”® 


We could wish for no clearer statement of our point. In every 
demonstration some necessary truth not known immediately from its 
terms is established by reason of its necessary and evident connection 
with an evident truth. Ommne necessarium verum non evidens ex 
terminis habens tamen connexionem necessariam et evidentiam ad 
aliud ... potest demonstrari per illud verum evidens. This necessary 
and evident relationship holds not merely between premisses which 
express the ontological cause why the predicate of the conclusion per- 
tains to the subject, but also where the premisses express an effect of 
the cause whose existence the conclusion establishes. The reason is 
clear, for non solum enim veritates de causis non possunt esse sine 
quibusdam veris de effectibus, sed nec e converso, Consequently de- 
monstrations fall naturally into two classes, accordingly as the premiss 
is necessary and evident truth accepted from the cause or one which is 
accepted from the effect. Igitur potest aliquod verum demonstrari per 
aliquod verum evidens acceptum a causa, et tune propter quid, vel per 


26. Quodlibet q. 7, n. 3; XXV, 283b-284a. 
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aliquod verum acceptum ab effectu, et tunc quia. If it seems strange, 
Scotus goes on, that a proposition about an effect can be more evi- 
dent than that about its cause, we need only remember that the 
source of evidence is experience. Qualiter autem verum acceptum 
ab effectu possit esse evidens et tamen verum acceptum a causa non 
evidens patere potest si aliquis consideret modum acquirendi scientiam 
... Per experientiam est frequenter notum de effectu quia est... et 
nondum scitur propter quid ita est. 

Consequently, we should expect Scotus to admit two kinds of 
Scientia, corresponding to the two types of demonstrations that ful- 
fill the four requirements for scientific knowledge. And that is pre- 
cisely what he does. He speaks frequently of the scientia quia and the 
scientia propter quid.”" While the two differ in their relative perfec- 
tion, as is obvious, nevertheless it should be noted that even the 
scientia quia is a truth that is both necessary and (mediately) evident. 
Hence, there is a vast difference between a scientia quia and theologia 
nostra which is neither scientia quia nor propter quid. Why Gilson 
has consistently minimized the one distinction and exaggerated the 
other, we fail to see. We find no evidence in the texts of Scotus him- 
self. On the contrary, Scotus points out very clearly why theologia 
nostra at best yields conclusions that are necessaria but not evidenter 
necessaria. It is because the principles or premisses it uses are tfe- 
vealed and are not evident, either from their terms (per se nota) or 
from experience or from the evident principles of some higher science 
from which they can be inferred. 


This is clear from Scotus’ criticism of St. Thomas. The latter, he 
claims, defended Theology as a strict science on the ground that its 
premisses, though actually known by revelation, can be regarded as 
derived from the superior science of vision which the Blessed in 
heaven possess. But the fact that the premisses we believe on faith 
are evident to the saints, does not make them either mediately or 
immediately evident to us. Averroes had essayed a similar solution 
when he made God the object of metaphysics, but eventually had to 
fall back on another natural source of evidence for the object of his 
science, namely, physics. And then, referring to the parallel the 


27. Confer for instance Metaphy. 1, g. 1, tota quaestio. 
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Angelic Doctor makes between the two theologies and natural sci- 
ences that are subordinated to one another such as metaphysics and 
optics (perspectiva), he makes the following interesting observation. 
It is true that the swbalterna scientia (optics) can be developed as a 
true science, even by one who is not a metaphysician and is ignorant 
of the principles of metaphysics from which the first principles of 
optics are derived. But this is so only because the first principles of 
the subordinate science can be known evidently from another source, 
namely experience.”* Such is not the case, however, with theologia 
nostra. It is necessary therefore that the first principles of a science be 
evident, either in themselves, or as derived from other principles 


known evidently, or because they are known directly from expe- 
rience.” 


Whatever else may be said about the demonstratio quia, from what 
has been noted so far it is clear that it cannot be excluded from the” 
category of syllogismi facientes scire on the score that its premisses 
lack evidence, Referring specifically to the basis on which he will 
construct his proofs for the existence of God, Scotus remarks that it 
is evidentissimum and if any one wete to deny it indiget sensu et 
poena.*” Consequently, if the demonstratio quia fails against the 
third condition of scientia, namely, quod natum est habere evidentiam 
ex necessario prius evidente, it would be because the premisses were 
contingent and not necessary. Now there is some evidence, though it 
is not conclusive, that Scotus admitted a twofold division of the quia 
demonstration: one based on contingent though evident premisses, 
the other based on premisses that are also necessary. Obviously, only 
the latter would fulfill the requirements for scientific knowledge and 
deserve the strict name of demonstration.** However that may be, the 


28. Rep. prol. q. 2, n. 5; XXII, 35b: Possunt habere aliqua principia de quibus 
habent evidentiam per experientiam ... Si sint autem alia principia in subalter- 
mata, quae non sunt nota per sensum et experientiam, oportet quod sciat ea reducere 
in alia principia priora. Ergo notitia, quae tantum supponit alia principia, et non 
propter quid, nec per experientiam cognoscit ista, illa non est scientia. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Lectura Prima, Cod. Wa, 1449, fol. 8b. 

31. Rep. par. 1, d. 2, q. 2, nn. 4, 6; XXII, 64b, 65b-66a; Reportatio Magna, Cod. 
Wh. 1454, fol. 12 (quoted from Bettoni, op. cit., pp. 49-50): Respondeo quod in 
demonstratione quia, possum accipere praemissam de inesse vel de possibili. Si 
accipitur de inesse, est demonsttatio contingens et non ex necessariis . . . , si autem 
accipiatur praemissa pro possibili esse sic: aliqua natura est possibilis fieri sive ef- 
fectibilis vel productibilis, ergo aliqua natura est effectiva vel productiva, est demon- 
stratio ex necessariis. 
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mere fact that reasoning proceeds from effect to cause is no sign that 
the conclusion has no evidentiam ex necessario prius evidente. 


Gilson; apparently confuses the meaning of this third condition 
which demands that the evidence of the conclusion be derived from 
some anterior evident principle, or as Scotus puts it elsewhere: 
quod sit per causam evidentem intellectui.” If “causa” be understood 
ontologically, in the sense that one of the premisses is a proposition 
de causis, or to be more precise, if the middle term of the syllogism 
gives the cause—or at least some ontologically prior principle—why 
the predicate of the conclusion inheres in the subject, then scientia 
would be the fruit of a demonstratio propter quid alone. For only 
the latter gives the proximate cause why the predicate pertains to the 
subject. The demonstratio quia, on the contrary, is content merely to 
establish the fact that it does. 


But why this unwarranted restriction? Certainly this is not the 
obvious meaning of “cause” in this connection. It is the premisses that 
are referred to, since they are the “cause” of the conclusion. For as 
Aristotle tells us, “the premisses of demonstrated knowledge must be 
true, primary, immediate and better known than the conclusion, 
which is further related to them as effect to cause.** The cause in 
question is not the precise reason why the predicate inheres in the 
subject, but why we know that the predicate is so affirmed. We are 
dealing here with logical, not ontological principles, with the order 
of knowledge, not with the order of nature. It is the premisses which 
constitute the principle (necessarium prius evidens) from which the 
conclusion flows. That is why Scotus says, conclusio autem est certa 
per principium tamquam per causam suae certitudinis.** 


Consequently, Gilson’s question should not read: A partir de quel 
principe évident et antérieur 4 Dieu pourrait-on acquérir l’évidence de 
existence de Dieu? For, posited in this way, it has no answer. 
Rather it should be, From what principle known evidently and 
anteriorly to any knowledge of God’s existence, can we acquire knowl- 
edge of the existence of God? Framed in this way, the question is no 
longer meaningless as Scotus takes great pains to show. 

32. Oxon. 3, d. 24, q. un. n. 13; XV, 44b. 


35: Post. Anal. I, 2, 71b 22: 
34. Quodl. q. 17, n. 11; XXVI, 220a. 
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Why does Gilson side-step this obvious interpretation? Why does 
he seek to limit Scotus’ demonstration to the propter quid? We dis- 
cover the answer in his La philosophie au moyen age, where Scotus 
is quoted as saying: Nulla demonstratio, quae est ab effectu ad 
causam, est demonstratio simpliciter. No reference is given! Boehner 
tells us he spent hours trying to find this quotation in the genuine 
works of Scotus.*® We also wasted hours combing the accepted logical 
works and failed to find any doctrine faintly resembling the same. 
Turning to the commentary on the Posterior Analytics, a work whose 
authenticity has been rejected by the Scotistic commission, we finally 
located the text.°’ (Incidentally a great deal of unnecessary labor 
might be obviated and the task of clarifying the thought of Scotus 
simplified, if in future commentators would indicate the exact source 
of their quotations from the Subtle Doctor!) But even this quotation, 
if read in its context, does not support Gilson’s contention. 


In all fairness to Gilson, however, it should be noted that many 
modern Scotistic commentators such as Van de Woestyne, Monte- 
fortino, etc., tend to limit demonstration in the strict sense to either 
the demonstratio potissima™ or at least to the propter quid. But like 
Gilson, these men have drawn heavily on works later rejected from 
the canon of authentic works. We know of no clear text in any of 
the authentic writings that would lead one to suppose that the 
demonstratio quia is essentially incapable of fulfilling the four re- 
quirements for strict scientific knowledge. 


On the contrary, we have every reason to suppose that it can. First 
of all in the passage quoted above, Scotus speaks of both the propter 
quid and quia as demonstrations without qualification.*? Conse- 
quently, we find no confirmation of Wellmuth’s contention that: 


Whereas St. Thomas holds, with Aristotle, that a posteriori demonstrations 
are real demonstrations, though inferior to those which are a priori, Scotus 
considers them to be demonstrations only in a modified sense.‘° 


35. La Philosophie du moyen age, Paris, Vrin, 1925. p. 228. 

36. Confer Father Boehner’s criticism of Wellmuth’s Nature and Origins of 
Scientism in Franciscan Studies, V (1945), 311. 

37. Post. Analy. I, d. 11, 2. 7 (Opera Omnia Scoti, Vives ed., Il, 227b-228a). 

_ 38. The distinction between simple demonstration and the demonstratio potis- 
Sima was admitted generally among the scholastics. The latter is an affirmative, uni- 
versal, propter quid demonstration in the first figure. 

39. Quodl., q. 7, n. 3; XXV, 283b. See note 24. 
40. Wellmuth, The Nature and Origin of Scientism, pp. 30-31. 
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Secondly, Scotus states expressly that it fulfills, or at least can fulfill, 
the second and third conditions of scientia, which are the only con- 
ceivable grounds on which one might be tempted to exclude it as a 
syllogism faciens scire."* Thirdly, it is implicit in what Scotus says of 
his demonstration of God’s existence. (We shall deal with this more 
specifically later.) By way of confirmation, we might add a fourth 
reason. 


It is well known that Ockham admired Scotus, even when he felt 
constrained to criticize him. Particularly did he respect Scotus propter 
magnam notitiam quam habuit de Logica.” In fact there are so many 
striking parallels between the logic of Scotus and Ockham that one 
wonders if the Venerable Inceptor did not merely set down in syste- 
matic form the logic which Scotus used so proficiently. Now Ockham 
leaves no doubt on the matter; both the demonstratio propter quid and 
quia fulfill all four conditions required to produce scientia. 


Restat nunc dicere de demonstratione. Est autem primo sciendum, quod 
cum dictum sit in principio, quod demonstratio est syllogismus faciens scire, 
accipiendo scire pro notitia evidenti et certa, ubi necessarium sequitur ex 
propositionibus necessariis, et talis syllogismus sit multiplex, necesse est quod 
multiplex sit demonstratio. Propter quod oportet scire, quod quaedam est 
demonstratio, cujus praemissae sunt simpliciter priores conclusione, et illa 
vocatur demonstratio a priori sive propter quid; quaedam est demonstratio 
cujus praemissae non sunt simpliciter priores conclusione, sunt tamen notiores. 
sic syllogizanti, per quas devenit sic syllogizans in notitiam conclusionis; et 
talis demonstratio vocatur demonstratio quia sive a posteriori.‘ 


Now Ockham tells us he differs with Scotus precisely in this, that the 
Subtle Doctor claimed that his proofs for the infinity and unicity of 
God were strict demonstrations.** If Scotus’ concept of demonstration 
was not identical with that of his own, Ockham’s criticism would have 
been simply pointless—particularly if Scotus had held the opinion 
Gilson ascribes to him. Unless, of course, we were to suppose that 


41. It is one of the two ways in which a mia! truth not evident from its 
terms can be inferred from a verum evidens. Quodl. q. 7, n. 3, XXV, 283. 

42. Sent. 1, d. 2, q. 10, G. 

43. Summa Logicae ill, p. 2, c. 17. 

44. Quodlibetum Vil, qq. 17-23. Question 23 reads: Utrum demonstrationes 
philosophi 8 Phys. et 12 Metaphy. concludant Deum esse infinitum intensive . . . In 
ista quaestione dici Scotus dist. 2, quod sic ... sed teneo oppositum quod illae 
rationes tantum probant Deum esse infinitum duratione. See Longpré, Le Philo- 
sophie du B. Duns Scot, Paris, Société et Librairie S. Francois d’Assise, 1924, 34ss. 
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Ockham either misunderstood Scotus’ position or deliberately mis- 
represented it. But it is inconceivable that one who knew Scotus’ 
writings so thoroughly as Ockham and who was so well versed in the 
technicalities of medieval logic, should have mistaken Scotus’ posi- 
tion on such a simple matter as demonstration. The second alterna- 
tive is equally untenable, for as Boehner has indicated, Ockham is ex- 
tremely careful to state Scotus’ stand exactly whenever he differs with 
him.*° Even apart from his great admiration for Scotus gui excedit 
alios in subtilitate, Ockham could not afford to do otherwise, dealing 
as he was with the doctrine of a man hardly ten years dead whose 
thought still lived on in scores of ardent defenders. Hence we have 
every reason to believe that Ockham not only gives his own definition 
of demonstration in the above text but that of Scotus as well. 

From all this, it should be apparent that we have no reason for con- 
testing the demonstrative character of Scotus’ proofs for the existence, 
unicity and infinity of God on the sole ground that they are demon- 
strationes quia. Neither are we justified in asserting that in Scotus’ 
eyes, they enjoyed no substantially greater validity than did his prob- 
able proofs for the omnipotence, immensity and ubiquity of God. But 
this brings us to Gilson’s second assumption, which we shall deal 
with in the next issue. 


ALLAN B. Wo_reR, O.F.M. 
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45. “Scotus’ Teaching according to Ockham,” Franciscan Studies. V1 (1946), 
100-107, 


THE HISTORY OF THE PROBLEM OF THE | 
AUTHENTICITY OF THE SUMMA 


(CONTINUED) 


V. Premature Judgments Concerning the Authenticity of the 
Summa of Alexander of Hales 


UCH was the problem of the Svmma, when in 1931 M. Gorce’s 
article appeared in The New Scholasticism, an American periodi- 

cal. This article was endorsed by the historical Institute “Le Saulchoir.” 
The title, in question form, ‘“La Somme d’Alexandre de Hales est-elle 
authentique?” seemed to promise a scientific enquiry, but was only an 
inducement that way. On the contrary, it was concerned with a speech 
of Mr. Mandonnet in which he (after thirty five years and with the 
help of more recent studies) tried to justify, at least in part, the pre- 
mature and still unproved statements about the Swmma of Hales 
which he made in 1896.’ Fr. Gorce presented his article as such,” 
adding that Mandonnet could have offered proof for his statements 
even then in 1896, but refrained from doing so out of regard for the 
editors: it is only right that the problem be left for them to solve! 
We are very grateful to the late Fr. Mandonnet, but surely it is not 
wrong for us to believe that the real reason for his silence is less 
supernatural: he lacked sufficient proofs. From the words of Alex- 
ander IV and Roger Bacon he could have had doubts about the 
authenticity of the Swmma, but could in no wise come to a solution 
of the problem, which cannot be solved by a priori arguments, as 
the editors of St. Bonaventure wisely point out. In 1896, Mandonnet 
stated among other things that the Swmma appeared after the 
middle of the XIIIth Century and that it had been compiled mainly 
from the writings of Albert the Great, St. Thomas, and St. Bonaven- 


1. Cf. Introduction to Vol. IV of the Summa, Franciscan Studies, March, 1947, p. 
26. 


2. La Somme, 4: “Les éditeurs s’étant comme dessaisis de ce droit moral de priorité 
dans l'étude de l’authenticité de la Somme, le P. Mandonnet retrouve |’obligation de 
faire justifier 4 l'heure qu’il lui plait de choisir (!), le bien fondé des affirmations et 
des doutes qu'il a présentés il y a déja trente-cing ans.” More expressly page 72: “La 
documentation de cet article et le schtme de la preuve d’inauthenticité de la Somme 
d’ Alexandre sont diis au R. P. Mandonnet.” 
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ture. Proof, especially for this statement of Fr. Mandonnet, was long 
expected. If he had such proof at hand in 1896, why did he not 
publish it in 1931? This statement is strangely passed over 
in silence.’ Out of regard for the editors, perhaps? 

Whatever may be said about the earlier statements of Fr. Man- 
donnet, let us examine his present much-delayed and openly polemic 
line of argument, not in a controversial manner (whatever the con- 
trary may seem) but objectively, for false statements must be cor- 
rected and artifices exposed. 

Gorce and Mandonnet endeavor to prove two things in their 
article, that Alexander’s Svmma is not authentic, and that it had little 
or no doctrinal influence, as Mandonnet had observed many years 
previous,* even before all other investigation, says Gorce. Their 
presentation is prefaced by some notes on Alexander’s life (pp. 5-15). 
These pages are of the best. Then follows an historical treatment of 
the problem (pp. 15-30). Here the attorneys begin to make them- 
selves heard, striving to mold opinion before the case begins. Con- 
sequently, in these pages we note a lack of preciseness. For, while 
most all of their judgments and doubts revolve around one question 
or one particular tract, especially where it concerns a later Addition 
to Book II and Book IV in general, they often use general terms 
in their article, such as “la Somme’, “‘d’autres parties de la Somme”, 
etc.;” quite often not even a reference to a Book is indicated. In this 
way, each of their judgments would seem to cast doubt on another 
part of the Swmma, and thus the whole Swmma appears less certain 
still. For example, it is certain that texts having a literal relation with 
St. Bonaventure are found only in Book IV and in the tract “De 


3. Compare La Somme, 4, 18, with Mandonnet’s text cited above. 

4. “Les allégations communes sur l'authenticité et l’importance doctrinale de la 
Somme d’Alex. avient paru au P. Mandonnet dépourvues de vraisemblance, avant méme 
tout examen ultérieur.” (p. 3). Note this confession. Fr. Mandonnet is accustomed to 
proceed in this manner, viz. from the conclusion to the premises. Cf. M.-T. d’Alverny, 
in BiblEcolChartes, 99 (1938) 359. 

5. Cf. p. 18, lin. 2 “des textes”; 21 lin. 1: “dans la Somme”; 22, lin. 18; “de 
nouvelles parties”; 23, lin. 9:24 lin. 22; 26 lin. 23: “la Somme”; etc. 
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Conjuncto”. To read Gorce-Mandonnet, however, one might get 
the impression that the whole of Book II is derived from St. Bona- 
venture.® Again, the same lack of preciseness is noted in their method 
of citing authors: too often the exact page is not quoted and opinions 
less correctly stated, if not erroneously.’ It would seem that the 
greatest merit of the editors of St. Bonaventure was to provoke Fr. 
Mandonnet to doubt the authenticity of the Swmma (p. 17)! Another 
of their artifices is to place remarks and judgments in opposition to 
each other, remarks which have no mutual relation; as a result, what 
was certain is rendered uncertain. For example, they would wish that 
all the Quaestiones ascribed to Alexander be regarded as uncertain 
because in Codex 34 of the Oviedo Cathedral, the Quaestiones of St. 
Bonaventure are falsely ascribed to Alexander.* Again, they frown 
on Fr. de Martigne’s conclusions about the dependence of Albert the 
Great on Alexander’s Summa because the editors of St. Bonaventure, 
due to their deeper knowledge of the Svmma, have found that the 
Summa rather depends on St. Bonaventure!® To list all their inac- 
curacies would take too long: consult their article and see if it does not 
labor under these mistakes. Not even the suspension periods on page 
30 are free of error.”° 


6. Cf. p. 29 “Rendant compte du second volume. . . Je P. Pelster insiste sur les 
emprunts massifs faits par ce volume 4 S. Bonaventure (utique, sed in solo tract. De 
coniuncto) . . . En outre (legas: ex iisdem locis mutuatis) le P. Pelster montre que 
le traité de corpore humano et de coniuncto est un écrit évidemment inauthentique.” 
Again p. 49 sq.: “Outre que tout le traité De corp. humano a été tardivement ajouté, 
des morceaux énormes appartinennent 4 S. Bonaventure.” The last assertion is alto- 
gether false. There is not one place in the Lib. II of St. Bonaventure where it other- 
wise occurs; moreover, St. Bonaventure depends on the Summa. Cf. O. Lottin. La 
nature de la conscience morale, in EphThLov, 9 (1932), 277, nota 57, et BullRech- 
ThAM, 2 (1933) n. 43: “Nous pensons que ce dernier (Bonav.) a connu la seconde 
partie de la Somme Alexandrine’; F. Pelster, in Schol., 6 (1931) 449: “Den zwingen- 
den Beweis, dass, abgesehen von den oben erwahnten beiden Traktaten und dem 
vierten Buch, auch sonst Entlehnungen aus Bonaventura vorkommen, suche ich bis 
jetzt vergebens.” 

7. Thus, v.g. the opinions of A. Vacant, M. Grabmann, F, Pelster, A. Teetaret, and 
O. Lottin (cf. BullRechThAM, I, n. 623, p. 342). 

8. “Malheureusement ces attributions méme de petits groupes de questions 4 Alex. 
sont, elles aussi, sujettes a caution. C'est le cas pour les Quodlibets conservés 
4 Oviedo” (p. 27). Cf. also pp. 28, 60. 

9. “A l’époque ott Prosper de Martigné voyait dans la Somme d’Alex. la source 
d’Alb. le Grand, les franciscains de Quaracchi en étaient déja, dans leurs études plus 
approfondies de cette Somme, 4 constater que des textes communs 4 cette Somme et 
& des €crits de Saint Bonay. appartiennent en réalité & S. Bonaventure” (17 sq.). 

10. In the entire text of P. Chenu, Une opinion inconnue de l’école de Gilbert de 
la Porée, in RevHistEccl, 26 (1930) 349 note 1: “Devant cette constatation, maintes 
fois renouvelable (agitur de Lib. II, num. 511: De coniuncto), exprimons le regret 
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Once the inauthenticity of the Swmma is instilled in the minds of 
their readers, they immediately proceed to prove it (pp. 30-65). Their 
proof hinges on the following: 

1) The Bull De Fontibus Paradisi and Roger Bacon’s testimony. 

2) The Codices Borgh. 359 and Assis. 182. 

3) The Summa de Virtutibus and the tracts De Corpore Humano 
and De Conjuncto. 

4) Defects in the composition of the Summa. 

5) The sources of the Summa. 


Of these criteria, none was entirely unknown. In fact, all were very 
well known; only their exegesis is new and the conjectures and con- 
clusions which they deduce. 

The Bull explicitly ascribes to Alexander both the intention to com- 
pile a great Summa, of benefit to those more deeply inclined towards 
study, as well as its production in part: “Idem siquidem frater . . 
studia sua publicis utilitatibus commodavit et laboriosi operis sanctum 
aggrediendo propositum super questionibus theologicis utiliorem 
utique quam prolixam molitus est Summam, profectibus in lege 
Domini studere volentium compendiosius profuturam.” According 
to Gorce and Mandonnet,”* we can only admit that in 1255 there 
existed some Summa of sizeable extent bearing Alexander’s name, in 
which some of Alexander’s written and oral remarks seemed to be 
had. The Bull regrets that Alexander, prevented by death, did not 
finish the work and orders that it, a work of such huge extent, be 
brought to a finish. The unusual length of the Svwmma, abhorrent to 
the fastidious, ought not to deter its completion because its usefulness 


que l'immense et si précieux travail des éditeurs de Quaracchi n’ait pas son dénouement 
normal et nécessaire: au lieu d’une réédition, si critique soit-elle, de la pseudo-Somme 
de Alexandre de Halés, dont le caractére composite est inscrit au bas de chaque page 
et dans la structure manifestement disparate de la rédaction, dégager les authentiques 
“questiones” du vieux maitre franciscain, (cetera apud Gorce supplentur punctis . . 
nonne quia dictae Quaestiones Alexandri fundamentum esse Summae ibi asseruntur?) 
que Guillaume de Méliton enveloppa vingt ans plus tard de piéces et de morceaux 
recueillis parmi une dizaine de contemporains. I1 faudra bien en venir 14, si l’on veut 
enfin connaitre l’historique Alex. de Halés et la grande influence de son enseigne- 
ment.” 

11. “Il s’agit de mettre en pleine lumiére, cu les publicant les divers éléments 
constituants, écrits on traditione orales, de I’héritage doctrinal d’Alex. A I’époque oa 
le Pape addresse cette Bulle . . . il existe déja, sous le nom d’Alexandre de Halés une, 
‘Summa super questionibus theologiae’ . . . Elle semble unir déja des écrits de la main 
d’ Alex. avec des reportations d’étudiants ou d’autres éléments se rattaschant & Ja tradi- 
tion Alexandrienne.” (p. 31 sq.) 
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outweighs its size; despite its great size, what has been written there 
is little enough and insufficient to give complete intellectual satisfac- 
tion. There is nothing in it which could possibly offend, unless its 
incompleteness. However, according to Gorce and Mandonnet,” 
the Bull at this point complains severely against the compilers of the 
Summa: that the part already finished is too prolix a compilation and 
that it presents a synthesis so defective as not to satisfy any intelli- 
gence! To support their interpretation, they argue as follows: such 
complaints can in no way refer to Alexander of Hales, the famous 
Master of Paris; hence, he does not seem to be the author of the part 
of the Swmma compiled in that time. Such a denial of the Swmma’s 
authenticity, they maintain,'* is only implicitly contained in the docu- 
ment and this our interpretation may appear unquestionably present 
there.—We do not intend to lose time by refuting their interpretation 
of the Bull, an interpretation commonly regarded as fantastic’* and 
one which not even they accepted wholeheartedly. In fact, they could 
not fail to see that the Bull definitely and repeatedly ascribes both the 
beginning of the work and its continuance to Alexander; they could 
not fail to see that the Bull expressly attributes the incomplete state 
of the Swmma to Alexander’s death, and that in order to continue it, 
the intervention of the Supreme Pontiff was necessary. How else ex- 
plain it, if Alexander contributed little or nothing to its composition? 
They could not fail to see that, if it were a question of a work so imper- 
fect and of such small worth, the Pope would not have stirred a finger 
to see it continued, nor would he have visited it with praises more 


12. “La meme Bulle. . . est sévére pour le peu de valeur pedagagique présenté 
par la Somme d’Alex. en son état d’inchévement. II n’y a pas de quoi cessasier une 
intelligence dans une synthése aussi défectueuse.” (p. 32) “Est-ce Alex. de Halés lui- 
méme qui est taxé de prolixité et d’incapacité de servir de nourriture intellectuelle?” 
(p. 32) “On a l’impression que la partie rédigée elle-méme représente un travail 


collectif, fait de piéces et de morceaux . . . ce qui est stir, c'est qu’Alex. de Halés ne 
parait pas l’auteur de la partie rédigée” (p. 33). 
13. “Au reste l’analyse méme qui a été donnée ci-dessus de la Bulle . . . pourra 


sembler sujette 4 caution. En effet, beaucoup de lecteurs on les ce document sans y 
trouver ce reseignament que, dans le premiére partie de sa rédaction, la Somme d’ Alex. 
de Halés n'est pas authentique . . . mais il reste que le témoignage de cette bulle est 
trop implicite. Si l’on n’avait que lui, on ne pourrait conclure” (p. 35). “Le té- 
BOS a irrécusable (mais trés implicite) que constitute de son cdté de la Bulle” 
(p. 41). 

14. Cf. F. Pelster, in Schol., 6 (1931) 449: “Ich finde in der Bulle nur, dans die 
Summa etwas weitlaufig und vor allem unvollendet sei’; O. Lottin in BullRechThAM, 
1 (1931) n. 623: “On cherche en vain, p. 32-33, l’argument par lequel on est con- 
duit 4 cette conclusion inattendue: “Ce que est sar, c’est qu’Alex. de Halés ne parait 
pas l’auteur de la partie rédigée”; A. Teetaert, in Col/Fr, 4 (1934) 120. 
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lavish than possibly any other writing has ever received.’® Surely, 
Gorce and Mandonnet were aware of these things; neither were they 
blind to the importance of this historical document unquestionably 
contradictory to their thesis of the inauthenticity of the whole Summa. 
Rather, due to this too evident opposition, they cleverly and con- 
veniently suggested their interpretation, which, although far from 
true, permitted them to pass over gracefully the explicit remarks of 
the Bull to the contrary. 


If Gorce and Madonnet could find a denial of the authenticity of 
the Summa in the Bull of Alexander IV, what could they not deduce 
from Roger Bacon’s testimony, equivocal and obscure as it is? never- 
theless, they arrived at the following: 


1) Bacon would seem to say that not Alexander, but his disciples, 
first thought of composing a Swmma to honor their master.’® Yet, 
Bacon only says that they ascribed (adscripserunt) that great Summa 
out of reverence for him; by no means does he say that they thought 
to compile a Swmma to honor Alexander. 


2) It is not certain from Bacon’s statements whether Alexander’s 
disciples proposed such a measure before or after his death; more 
probably while he was still alive, perhaps even with his approval 
and under his direction. Such a conjecture, at least, is not entirely 
excluded by Bacon’s words, say they."’ No mere probable conjecture 
this; the case is certain. Note how the suggestion proposed in No. 1 
(il semble) is here considered true and certain; yet what is certain, 
even with Bacon (see No. 5), they believe almost probable. 


3) At least it is certain from Bacon’s words, they say, that Alex- 
ander himself did not compile the Svmma. The words, “et si ipse eam 


15. According to Gorce-Mandonnet, p. 33 sq., the reason for the Bull De Fontibus 
Paradisi should be sought perhaps in the errors of Joachim Florensis and Gerard de 
Borgo §. Donnino. But the true reason is not that adduced from the Bull itself: 
“indecenter relinquitur, si negligenter ommititur, mutilum opus Dei, quod nonnisi 
coelestis sapientia per minioterium servi sui tam clara iam digestae partis iniit venu- 
state”? 

16. “Il semble méme que I’initiative de cette enterprise collective destinée a 
magnifier maitre Alexandre et sa doctrine n’est pas partie de maitre Alexandre, 
homme modeste et modéré (!), mais de disciples plus entrepenants et plus en- 
thousiastes” (p. 37). 

17. “Lorsqu’ils voulurent rendre par 14 im hommage a leur vieux maitre , . . 
celui-ci était-il déja mort? Le témoignage de Bacon est muet sur ce point. II semble 
cependant . . . Du texte de Bacon, ou ne doit dous pas exclure le possibilité d’une 
adhésion explicite, voire d’un contréle de la rédaction de tout ou partie de la Somme, 
controle exercé par Alexandre de Halés lui-méme” (p. 37). 
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fecisset vel magnam partem,” would scarcely permit one to conjecture 
that even a very small part of the Summa had been drafted by him.”* 
But whether they will it or no, Bacon’s words are ambiguous and 
remain so, despite their interpretation; nor can anything definite be 
deduced from his words which is contrary to the authenticity of the 
Summa. We need no conjectures of theirs to understand Bacon dif- 
ferently, for does not Bacon accuse Alexander of ignorance of the 
natural sciences precisely because in the Swmma ascribed to him noth- 
ing of these sciences is had? What could Bacon’s line of argument 
mean if no part of the Swmma, not even the smallest, was Alexan- 
der’s? Our renowned authors by-pass this difficulty in their fifth point 
below. 


4) Bacon mentions the authors of the Summa: “Fratres et alii,” 
ie, Franciscans and non-Franciscans as well.*® Before Gorce and 
Mandonnet, no one had found this information in Bacon’s text; nor 
is it there. Bacon says “quam ipse non fecit, sed alii”. The words 
“fratres et alii” are had a little earlier in Bacon’s text but refer to 
another matter altogether. 


5) According to Bacon, the Summa was composed when the nat- 
ural sciences were not commonly known at Paris (therefore at least 


before 1245); and so, in Bacon’s judgement, it is of little value be- - 


cause Alexander, its compiler, was ignorant of these sciences. This is 
clear, he says, from the Swmma ascribed to him. To escape the diffi- 
culty of this text, Gorce and Mandonnet state gratuitously and against 
the letter of the text, that Bacon is referring to “the compilers of the 
Summa’! As for the antiquity of the Svmma, implicit in this text, 
they say that Bacon was too prejudiced where it concerns the natural 
sciences. They then pass on to other matters because one ought not 
to delay over “conjectures” of this sort!”* As for the rest, they admit 


18. “Ce qui est sir d’apres ce texte, c'est que le redacteur de la Somme n’est pas 
Alexandre de Halés en personne . . . C'est tout au plus si cette phrase laisse une 
toute petite place 4 la conjecture selon laquelle une petite partie de la Somme aurait 
pu étre rédigée par Maitre Alexandre” (p. 38). 

19, F. Pelster himself agrees in Schol., 6 (1931) 449, against Fr. Gorce. ' 


20. “Il connait et désigne les auteurs: ‘Fratres et alii,’ les Fréres et d'autres. (Il 
faut noter au passage la présence de ces rédacteurs non franciscains)” (p. 39). 


21. “Si cet ouvrage lui parait désuet, ce n’est pas parce que maitre Alexandre en 
serait le trés ancien auteur, c’est, selon la lettre du texte, parce qu’a l’époque ow les 
divers rédacteurs’ composérent la Somme, la philosophie naturelle n’avait pas encore 
obtenu 4 Paris un droit de cité suffsant. Si l’on avait affaire 4 un auteur moins imbu 
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that Bacon’s testimony, even regarding the authenticity of the Summa, 
is not free from all suspicion and that the testimony of the Papal Bull 
is highly involved. And so, after a long exegesis and a frequent repe- 
tition of “il semble que”, “‘on a l’impression que”, they modestly con- 
clude “La Somme d’Alexandre parait inauthentique” (p. 41). It is 
best to be modest when there are other decisive arguments at hand. 


According to Gorce and Mandonnet again, in two very early (!) 
manuscripts, Vat. Borgh. 359 and Assisi 182, the authenticity of the 
Summa is expressly denied. The first reads, “Incipit prima pars ques- 
tionum super sententias edita a fratribus minoribus.” Therefore, they 
conclude, we are dealing with a work compiled by many collabora- 
tors: it is not an original theological synthesis, but a series of Quaes- 
tiones disputatae arranged along the lines of the Books of the Sen- 
tences. Since even the first part of the Summa is so presented in the 
codex, then not even the first part can be called Alexander’s. Thus is 
explicitly confirmed what was already implied in the Bull “De 
fontibus Paradisi”, viz., that the Swmma is not a work begun by Alex- 
ander and later finished by his disciples.” To these charges we make 
answer: 


1) It is wrong to say that the codex Vat. Borgh. is “very early”. 
The Editors of the Svmma assign it to the end of the XIIth Century, 
and rightly so. Fr. Gorce, who never examined the codex, nor many 
of the others, or so it would seem, would have done better to accept 
their findings. The rubric under discussion evidently belongs to a 


de préjugés que ne l’était Roger Bacon sur les qualités que doit présenter la philosophie 
naturelle pour étre déclarée digne de ce nom, on pourrait en conclure que si la Somme 
dite d’Alexandre n’est pas de lui, elle a pourtant été rédigée avant ces années du XIle 
siécle oi la philosophie physique d’Aristote s’installa solidement 4 Paris. Mais sans 
y méler de telles conjectures, le temoignage de Bacon est bien formel sur le fait de 
Vinauthenticité” (p. 39). 

22. “Cette inauthenticité se lit par ailleurs sur des manuscrits de cet écrit. . . od 
le texte est plus ou moins attribué a divers franciscains. Ce sont les Mss. Cod. Vat. 
Borghes. 359 et cod. 182 d. Assise. Le Cod. Vat. Borghes. 359 . . . indique, claire- 
ment, outre le caractére collectif du travail, l'objet qu’il s'est propose de remplir . . . 
Leur Somme collective n’est qu'une réunion de questions disputées . . . l’ordre dans 
lequel elles se présentent n’étant autre que l’ordre des Sentences de P. Lombard” (p. 
41 sq.). “La partie de la Somme qui est donnée comme le fruit d’une coopération 
n'est pas un complément de la Somme, mais sa premiére partie. Ainsi retrouve-t’on 
explicitement ce qui était supposé dans la bulle . . . La Somme d’Alexandre n’est pas 
un écrit commencé par Alexandre de Halés . . . et completé par des disciples. C'est 
un écrit dont la premiére partie elle-méme ne peut étre dite d’Alexandre de Halés et 
qui est donné, sinon comme rédigé par plusieurs auteurs, au moins comme promulgué 
par des fréres franciscains” (p. 43). 
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second stage of tradition, as is evident from our remarks about the 
title of the Summa.”* 

2) The rubric as given is false and incomplete, whether deliber- 
ately or not we do not know. Actually the rubric reads: Explicit 
prima pars Summae questionum super sententias edite a fratribus 
minoribus. Hence the conclusions they deduce lack foundation.” 
Again, it is wrong to say that the Summa is a collection of Quaestiones 
super Sententias. In this connection the rubric itself is incorrect. 

3) Contrary to all logic, they maintain that the Svmma is not said 
to have been composed but edited by the Friars; yet they conclude 
that it was not even “begun” by Alexander! Not even if it were said 
that it was composed by the Friars could such a conclusion follow, 
because was not Alexander himself a Franciscan, and so was he not 
the first and most important of its compilers? It is false to imply 
conclusions of such a kind from the Bull of Alexander IV and it is, 
moreover, contrary to the explicit words of the texts, as we have 
already made clear. 

The second codex (Assis. 182), they maintain, is still more ex- 
plicit about the collective character of the Summa; its compilers are 
often had by name, and the whole succession of Questions or Tracts 
making up the Swmma are so marked by divisions, as if we were pres- 
ent when the Swmma was composed! These compilers are called by 
name: William of Militona, Alexander of Hales, John of Rupella. 
These indications, they say, hardly deserve consideration because it 
is inconceivable that Alexander is the author of most of the tract on 
penance and that the sections ascribed to William were written by 
him from start to finish (!); nevertheless the collective character is 
clearly evident. Gorce and Mandonnet finally observe that the anno- 
tations of Codex 182, published by Mgr. Grabmann, should have 
been recognized by those learned men less opposed to the authenticity 
of the Swmma, such as Fr. A. Teetaert-—Megr. Grabmann was re- 
sponsible for the surprising comments on the Assisi codex,” but it 


23. Cf. Franciscan Studies, March, 1947, p. 260. 

24. Cf. O. Lottin, in BullRechThAM, 1 (1931) n. 623, p. 343. 

25. Das Bonaventurakolleg zu Quarrachi, in Mittelalterliches Geistesleben, \, 
Munich 1926, 62: “Die Summa stellt sich als eine Sammlung von tractatus, yon 
quaestiones disputatae des Alexander Halensis, Joh. de Rupella u. a. dar. im Cod. 182 
der Bibliothek zu Assisi habe ich auf fol. 76r die Bemerkung gelesen: Questiones de 
sacramentis secundum fratrem Guilelmum usque ad tractatum de penitentia, deinde 
secundum Alexandrum .. . Es ist auch noch 6fters in dieser Hs, der Hinweis auf 
Wilhelm v. Mélitona und Alexander v. Hales angeberacht.” 
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was Fr. Teetaert who propagated them.”* Fathers Gorce and Mandon- 
net borrowed from him, adding not a few far-fetched notions of their 
own.’ In fact, we are dealing with some highly exaggerated no- 
tions.” In the codex, not once does the name of John Rupella occur, 
and only once or twice do we have the names of Alexander and 
William of Militona. This will appear almost incredible to our read- 
ers, but not one Question of the Summa nor a single word bearing 
reference to it is had in the codex, a codex for years very well-known 
to the editors (cf. Tom. I, 346, note 1). Consequently, we are not 
surprised that Gorce and Mandonnet pretend to be so exact and 
careful in accepting the inscriptions of the codices and yet accept with 
blind faith and as sacrosanct truths, whatever appears in periodicals 
against the genuineness of the Svmma. Not even novices in the art 
of criticism would have treated so lightly statements of such great 
consequence! At least they should have consulted Mgr. Grabmann’s 
original text; there they would have found that the renowned pro- 
fessor of Munich actually does not say all the things Fr. Teetaert 
attributes to him. And yet the matter was of such importance for 
their thesis that they should have consulted the codex itself and 
should have published the succession of Questions and the names of 
those who compiled the Summa. But Fr. Teetert’s authority was suf- 
ficient for them and they boldly conclude that “Cette Somme est 
entiérement faite d’apports successifs ou divers, comme I’indiquent 
les manuscripts du Vatican et d’Assise, Bacon et la Bulle” (p. 47). 
As is clear from our words above, neither the Bull nor Bacon, nor the 
Vatican codex, argue to such a conclusion. The first two convince 


26. Autour de l’edition in EtudFr., 39 (1927) 582: “Un autre codex, le cod. 
182 de la Bibl. d’Assise, présente la Somme d’Alexandre, comme un assemblage de 
tractatus et de quaestiones disputatae, empruntées 4 Alex. de Halés, a Jean de la 
Rochelle, 4 Guil. de Méliton, etc. Ainsi au fol. 76 rous lisons, “Questioner de 
sacramentes . . . secundum Alexandrum.” 


27. “Le manuscrit 182 d’Assise est pleinement explicite sur les ‘divers rédacteurs:’ 
Il fait pour ainsi dire assister 4 la repartition et a la realisation du travail collectif. 
On y voit, séparés les uns des autres, ‘chacun des éléments constituants de la Somme’ 
d’Alexandre . . . Les noms qui sont proposés sont ceux de Guil. de Méliton, Alex. 
de Halés, Jean de la Rochelle ... Il n'est pas croyable qu’une grosse partie du 
traité de la pénitence soit d’Alex. de Halés, ni méme que les morceaux attribués a 
Guil. de Méliton soient d’un bout 4 l’autre attribuables 4 cet auteur . . . Ces nota- 
tions sur lesquelles Mgr. Grabmann a attiré l’attention, out du étre agrées par érudits 
les moins suspects de partialité contre la Somme d’Alex., comme le P.A. Teetaert” 
(p. 43 sq.). 

28. F. Pelster corrected all the errors circulated concerning this Codex 182, Zum 
Problem der Summa, in Greg., 12 (1931) 428-435. 
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Gorce and Mandonnet that the Summa seemed not to be authentic. 
They admit, although unwillingly, that in the Vatican codex the 
Summa is merely presented as edited by the Friars Minor, not com- 
posed by them. Their thesis, therefore, is based solely on the Assisi 
codex; since it is found wanting, as we have shown, their conclusion 
lacks foundation. 

They further bolster their conclusion with examples (pp. 45-49). 
The force of their examples rests in the following syllogism: If such 
a succession of extended Questions, designed to integrate the Summa, 
is had separately (“blocs-temoins”), whatever has been said previ- 
ously on the manner of composition of the Swmma remains true. Such 
“blocs-temoins” are had: the “Summa de virtutibus” and the tracts 
“De Corpore Humano” and “De Conjuncto”. Therefore, etc.” It is 
especially surprising that a succession of Questions standing sepa- 
rately are still looked for, once it has been established that in the codex 
Assis. 182 the whole Summa is had precisely under this original and 
embryonic form! Moreover, the major premise is false, unless we 
are dealing with a succession of Questions which are not later than 
the year 1255 ... For what can the “Summa de Virtutibus” and those 
other tracts, which Gorce and Mandonnet say were written c. 1260 
or even 1270 (p. 48), tell us about the manner of composition of 
the original Swmma as it existed in the year 1255? Their aristotelian 
line of argument comes down to this: The “Summa de Virtutibus” 
and the other tracts are not authentic; therefore, neither are the other 
parts of the Summa. 


Of the external proofs brought forth by Gorce and Mandonnet, the 
last three (the Codex Assis. 182, the “Summa de Virtutibus”, and 
the tracts “De Corpore Humano” and “De Conjuncto”) prove noth- 
ing against the authenticity of the Summa, even granting that these 
tracts are not authentic. The fourth proof (Cod. Borgh. 359) per- 
mits us to maintain that Alexander was one of the compilers or edi- 
tors of the Summa, even that he was the main compiler. Bacon him- 
self, although unwillingly, allows of such an interpretation, and this 

29. “Si l'on retrouve, évidemment étranger 4 la philosophie d’Alex. de Halés, un 
gtand travail prolixe destiné a étre ensuite incorporé a la Somme, tout ce qui a 
été dit avec les deux manuscrits, la bulle et Bacon sur les procédés de rédaction de 


Youvrage collectif se trouvera vérifié. Or de tels ‘blocs-témoins’ . . . existent: ces 
sont la Somme des vertus et le traité de corpore humano” (p. 44 sq.). 
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is what is actually stated in the Bull “De Fontibus Paradisi”. In this 
respect the problem of the Swmma remains the same, and our authors 
have contributed nothing towards a negative solution of the problem. 

Finally, they take up the internal criteria (pp. 49-65); these will 
give us, say they, the general conclusion that “La Somme théologi- 
que n’a pas été éctrite par Alexandre de Halés” (pp. 49). 

Their first argument is taken from defects in the Swmma: the 
heterogeneous character of its style, the incomplete state of Books 
III and IV, and repetitions (pp. 49-52). Yet such defects are poorly 
indicated; for example, they have found nothing against the homo- 
geneous character of Book I, nothing definite against the homogene- 
ous character of Book II (apart from the Addition), except that it 
does not seem to have been arranged in exactly the same way as Book 
I. The “morceaux enormes” taken from St. Bonaventure (p. 50)*° 
escape us, and we earnestly wish that they be pointed out to us. 
Following Mgr. Grabmann,” they note that in Book III the moral 
part is badly introduced; they note an increasing prolixity in Book IV; 
they observe that these books are incomplete, a discovery not entirely 
their own. Book III, including the earlier tract De Incarnatione, is 
especially marred by repetitions and other defects less clearly indi- 
cated.*” To prove their point they bring up the questions on the 
knowledge of Christ and on usury (‘Tractatus de Praeceptis”). Noth- 
ing more. All these, of course, are defects of arrangement, which can 
perhaps be sufficiently explained from the incomplete state of the 
Summa. However, such general observations and the two examples 
cited are insufficient to prove their conclusion. If anything, Gorce and 
Mandonnet prove that they hardly consulted Alexander’s Summa. 


Secondly, they use arguments from the character of compilation or 
from the sources for the Summa (pp. 52-54), and produce only one 
example from Book II, qq. 36 and 59 (in our edition, Nos. 380, 
586). These, they assert, are directly or indirectly compiled from 
William of Auxerre, Gratian, and St. Raymond of Pennafort. Their 


30. Cf. above, note 6. 

31. Das Bonaventurakolleg zu Quarrachi, 62. 

32. “La Christologie qui en constitue la couche plus ancienne est également pleine 
de doublets, de redites et autres malfagons. Mgr. Grabmann a pu écrire: ‘Certains 
sujets comme la doctrine de la science du Christ se trouvent traités deux fois’! Cf. M. 
ris loc. cit.: “Manches, wie die Lehre vom Wissen Christi, findet sic auch 

oppelt.” 
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observations on q. 36, a. 2-5, are less correct. St. Raymond is not 
used as a source, but is quoted (‘quidam’) and the whole article was 
directly derived from the “Summa de vitiis” of John of Rupella.™ 
Through this example, they believe the compilation-character of the 
whole Summa is proved. They maintain that other sources are 
Prevostin, Guido the Abbot (!), Peter of Tarantaise (!!), and Philip 
the Chancellor, as is evident from the writings of A. Landgraf and 
others. The first and the last mentioned are true sources; and if this 
statement is true it is the result of the labors of the editors,** not A. 
Landgraf.*” However, the Abbot of Elemosina*® as well as Peter of 
Tarantaise,*’ far from being sources of the Swmma, rather depend 
on it. 


The relation between the Summa and other contemporary writers 
(five Franciscans and three Dominicans) is next examined (pp. 
54-65); not directly, but through the medium of recent studies. 
Robert Kilwardby*® and Vincent of Beauvais,”® they admit unwill- 
ingly, are dependent on the Summa: some texts, common to Vincent 
and to the Summa, stem from another Alexander or from some other 
common source. As an example of this they cite No. 279 of the Summa 
II-1 (q. 50, m. 4) where mention is had “de motu diurno-divino”. 
We have discussed this elsewhere in our Prolegomena (p. XLVIIIb). 
The relation between St. Albert the Great and the Summa is ex- 
plained away in just a few words (p. 64 ss.). Here, they have more to 
say about Fr. E. Longpré than about Albert. Longpré in a public 
speech incorrectly stated that the unedited Part IV of the Summa 


33. The-notation of editors below, p. 565, note 1, must be understood in this 
sense. 

34. Cf. notes of Tom. I-III Summa; Liber Sententiarum, 1, ad Claras Aquas 
1916, p. XLIV. 

35. Cf. the notes concerning the critical text of the Sentences of P. Lombard in 
Rech ThAM, 2, (1930) 94, where this only is found concerning this matter: “Alex- 
andre, tributaire de Prévostin, reprit son erreur.” 

36. P. Chenu recognized the dependence of the Abbot Guido in the place cited, 
a little below this: 53, n. 2: “On voit que Guy ne fait que résumer Alexandre.” 

37. Cf. Die Lehre des hl. Thomas v. Aquin von der Kirche als Gotteswerk, 
Regensbure 1903, 23; Concerning the dependence of Peter of Tarantaise on Alex- 
ander of Hales cf. H.D. Simonin, Les écrits de Pierre de Tarentaise, in Beatus In- 
nocentius pb. V, Romae, 1943, 175 sqq. 

38. Cf. M.D. Chenu, La Théologie comme science au XIlle siécle, in ArchHist- 
DocLittMA, 2 (1927) 42 sqq.; F. Stegmuller, Roberti Kilwardby, O.P., De Natura 
Theologiae (in Opuscula et Textus, Series Scholastica, XVII), Monasterii 1935. 

39. Cf. Lieser, Vincenz v. Beauvais als Kompilator und Philosoph, Leipzig 1928, 
58 sqq., 133 sqq. 
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Theologicia of St. Albert was extant in a Venice manuscript,” care- 
lessly accepting Fr. Mandonnet’s statement for this.*’ It happens to be 
a part of the “Summa de creaturis”. This erroneous statement is inci- 
dental and has nothing to do with Fr. Longpré’s principal assertion. 
Fr. Longpré was not dealing especially with this unedited part, as he 
was reputed to do for the sake of artifice;*” but rather maintained, in 
an oratorical way, that the well-known Summa Theologica of St. 
Albert depended on the Swmma of Alexander to such an extent that, 
if the latter were perchance lost, it could be reconstructed with the 
help of Albert’s Summa. Gorce and Mandonnet acknowledge this 
very close dependence, but consider it in the light of occult compensa- 
tion! Albert was merely recovering from the Summa of Hales what 
had been stolen from his own “Summa de creaturis”. No reason is 
given for this statement, not one text is quoted as an example,** and 
so, we have here, in reduced form, a repetition of remarks made in 
1896. St. Thomas is completely by-passed. 


As for the relation of the Svmma to the first Franciscan masters, not 
a few remarks in their article need strict revision. They bring up a 
grave problem of the Praelocutio of St. Bonaventure to Book II of 
the Sentences (pp. 54-57), where, as we know, St. Bonaventure 
speaks of a Swmma of his Father and Master, Alexander, and states 
that he had never deviated from Alexander’s. opinions. It seems 
hardly credible to them that St. Bonaventure was a disciple of Alex- 


40. ‘Mais cequi en souligne mieux la signification doctrinale (i.e. Summae Alex.), 
cest l'utilisation qu’en fait Albert le Grand dans sa Somme théologique, dont la 
quartriéme partie, encore inédite, est 4 la Bibl. S. Marc de Venise. Bien qu'il écrive 
aprés la Somme theologique de S$. Thomas d’Aquin selon tous les médiévistes, il ne 
sy référe jamais. Par contre, d’aprés des études pour suivies a Quaracchi, l’oeuvre 
d’Alex. de Halés se retrouve chez Albert de Grand dans de telles proportions qu’on 
pourrait la reconstituer d’aprés lui, si jamais la Somme franciscaine venait a se perdre.” 

41. Siger de Brabant et l’averroisme latin (Les Phil. Belges, V1), Louvain, 1911, 
37, note 2. 

42. “Le P. Longpré & été particuliérement mal insniré de comparer la Somme 
d’Alex. avec la quartriéme partie de la Somme théol. d’Albert ‘encore inedite a la 
Bibl. de S. Marc.’ . . . Si les éditeurs de Quaracchi ont fait, comme l’announce la 
P.L., des études approfondies pour montrer que cette pseudo-Somme théol. d’ Albert 
plagie la Somme franciscaine, ils ont surtout réussi 4 mettre une fois de plus en évidence 
des emprunts faits par les rédacteurs de la Somme franciscaine 4 un Ouvrage antérieur: 
ici la Somme des créatures d’Albert le Grand . . . Tous ces matériaux sont donc 
logiquement passés dans la Somme d’Alex. avant de repasser ensuite dans la nouvelle 
Somme d’Albert” (p. 65). Cf. L’essor 113 sq. 

43. Cf. O. Lottin, in BullRechThAM, 2 (1933) n. 264. “Nous voudrions toute- 
fois la preuve de cette assertion, que la Somme d’Alexandre a copié la Summa de 
creaturis d’ Albert.” 
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ander;** if such were true, say they, it is strange that so many parts 
of the Swmma are had literally from St. Bonaventure, and not vice- 
versa.*” As a result, they begin to doubt the authenticity of the 
Praelocutio as well.*® If it is genuine, according to these same au- 
thors,*” we can only conclude that Alexander’s Summa seemed to have 
been redacted, at least in part, when his immediate disciples (John of 
Rupella, Rigaldus, and William of Militona) were occupied with 
the study of theology “a la maniére de leur premier maitre Alex- 
andre” (p. 57). In this sense is the Swmma rightly Alexander's, 
although its true authors are his disciples, chiefly Rupella and per- 
haps St. Bonaventure. But whether Gorce and Mandonnet like it or 
not, Bonaventure’s text reads differently. He himself speaks of that 
Alexander whom he had as Father and Master, and not of some meta- 
phorical Alexander! Nor can the authenticity of the Praelocutio be 
reasonably called into doubt, as will be made clear in its own proper 
place. Moreover, does he not again call Alexander his Father and 
Master in his Commentary on Book II of the Sentences? There is 
no difficulty as far as chronology is concerned.*® The dependence 
of St. Bonaventure on the Svmma is an enigma only to Gorce and 
Mandonnet because they are unwilling to understand that relations 
of dependence of this sort do not occur in the Summa except in the 
parts added later, i.e., in the tracts “De Corpore Humano” and “De 
Conjuncto”, and in Book IV. Hence, St. Bonaventure’s testimony 
(together with the Bull of Alexander IV) remains a most powerful 
document against their thesis; it continues undisturbed by their hypo- 
thetical remarks and unfounded insinuations. 


The parts played by John of Rupella, O. Rigaldus and William of 


44. “L’on est en droit de se demander si le jeune frére Bonaventure a pu étre le 
disciple du vieux maitre Alexandre autant qu'on l’a raconté” (p. 57). 

45. “Il est pour le moins étrange que beaucoup de textes de Bonaventura se 
trouvent ad litteram dans la Somme . . . Est-ce Bonav. qui a copié . . .? Mais alors 
comment se fait-il que divers érudites: Paulus, Pelster, Chenu(!) établissent que tel 
ou tel de ces textes appartiennent bel et bien aux écrits de Bonaventure” . . .? (p. 56). 

46. A supposer que cette Praelocutio elle-méme soit bien authentique” (p. 56). 

47. “Du témoignage de S. Bonav. il semble que la Somme franciscaine a été 
rédigée en partie au moins dés le temps ow les franciscains de Paris s’occupérent 
d'études théologiques 4 la maniére de leur premier maitre Alexandre” (p. 57). 

48. Lib. Il, d. 23, a. 2, q. 3 (II, 547). 

49. Cf. F. Pelster, Literageschichtliche Probleme im Anschluss an die Bonaven- 
turaausgabe, in ZkTheol., 48 (1924) 532: “Alexander ist nicht nur der Lehrer, der 
ihn zu den Quellen der Wahrheit gefiihrt, er ist der Vater, der ihm ein neues Leben 
geschenkt hat.” 
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Militona in compiling the Svmma is further determined as follows 
(pp. 57-60) : 

1) Rupella, they say, seems to have been the chief collaborator 
(since many of the questions of the Svmma are ascribed to him in the 
codex Assis. 182) ;°° he contributed largely to Books II and III, Pars 
moralis), as is evident from Codex Vat. Lat. 4298, where qq. 26-27 
of Book III are had separately, constituting a sort of Summa de 
virtutibus (!) with a general prologue to the whole of moral science, 
the second part of which is found in the Summa de vitiis of Rupella. 
They warn us, however, that we are not justified in concluding that 
the dogmatic part of the Summa was written by Alexander just as 
the moral part was written by Rupella because as the editors have 
honestly noted, many passages of the dogmatic part itself are de- 
rived from John of Rupella.** We shall treat more at length about 
Rupella’s collaboration elsewhere, but certainly nothing is proved 
by arguments such as these. In fact, the name of John of Rupella is 
not mentioned once in the Assisi codex; as for the Vatican codex, 
only the tract “De legibus et praeceptis” is had, an excerpt of Book 
III of the Svmma. Again; numerous parallel texts which the editors 
are said to have noted in the dogmatic section, are reduced to only 
one (I, 603)! 

2) As for O. Rigaldus as a collaborator, they found nothing in 
periodicals which needed comment. E. Longpré hinted at such col- 
laboration, they say. According to him, Rigaldus’ writings repre- 
sented, as it were, a supplement to the Svmma, then still incomplete. 
They warn us that this statement should be carefully examined.” 


50. “Le Ms. d’Assise 182 . . . semble confirmer que Jean de la Rochelle est 

ri des principaux auteurs, puisqu’il lui attribue un grand nombre de questions” 
p. 58). 

51. “Les qq. 26 et 27 de la troisisme partie de la Somme d’Alex. se retrouvent a 
Pétat isolé mais avec le méme incipit qui announce un immense project de synthése en 
certain manuscrit . . . Or l'on trouve dans ce début de la Somme des Vertus, plus 
tard continuée (alluditur ad Ps—Alex. Summam de virtutibus), un pendant a la 
Somme des vices de J. de la Rochelle, comme si celui-ci avait voulu faire une synthise 
morale 4 ajouter 4 la synthése dogmatique d’Alex. de Halés, Est-ce a dire que nous 
pourrions affirmer que J. de la Rochelle est I’auteur d'une morale, Alexandre étant 
Y'auteur d’une théologie dogmatique? Bien entendu, non. Les éditeurs de Quaracchi 
ont trés loyalement relevé une foule de coincidences ad litteram entre la partie dog- 
matique elle-méme de la Somme d’Alex. et les textes qui appartiennent en propre 
4 J. de la Rochelle.” 

52. “La conférence du P. Longpré sur la Somme d’Alexandre (i.e. super totam 
scholam franciscanam saec. XIII) donne 4 penser que Rigaud a pu contribuer a la 
rédaction collective. Son oeuvre constituerait comme un supplément a ce qui man- 
quait alors 4 la Somme. Cette allegation serait 4 examiner de plus prés” (p. 59). 
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Actually, Longpré neither asserted nor implied anything of the sort. 
If any remarks need to be examined, it should be those of Fathers 
Gorce and Mandonnet! 


3) William of Militona™ contributed not a little to the composi- 
tion of the Summa (again according to Fr. Longpré; Longpré only 
says that William lent a helping hand towards completing the 
Summa),** and that Book IV of the Summa is ascribed to William 
in some codices (Longpre makes no such statement) .”” But these very 
inscriptions, they warn us, must be taken with prudence, because 
even unknown disciples may have worked on the Summa.’ We are 
fully aware of the type of prudence which our distinguished authors 
use. 


Once these authors of the Summa are disposed of, they finally bring 
Alexander back to the scene (p. 60 sq.),”* but little or nothing of 


53. L’Ecole franciscaine du XIII@ siécle, in the daily Quebec newspaper Le Soleil, 
10 Nov., 1927: “A la méme époque, Eudes Rigaud . . . écrit un commentaire trés 
développé sur le Livre des Sentences . . . . D’aprés de études faites 4 Quaracchi en 
vue de Il’édition critique d’Eudes Rigaud, il ressort que S. Bonaventure a utilisé ce 
commentaire 14 ob son maitre Alexandre de Halés n’avait pas traité complétement 
un sujet. 

54. “Dams cette méme conférence le P. Longpré reconnaissait une notable 4 
Guillaume de Méliton dans la composition de la Somme Alexandrienne, ce qui ‘parait 
bien conforme aux vraisemblances . . . Les éditeurs de Quaracchi, du moins J'un 
d’eux, le P. Longpré, observérent eux-mémes que la quatriéme partie de la Somme 
d’Alexandre est donnée par divers manuscrits comme l’ouvrage de Guillaume de 
Méliton. On peut méme a travers divers manuscrits suivre une évolution dans la 
rédaction de cette quatriéme partie” (p. 59). 

55. Loc. cit.: ““Non seulement il collabore 4 l'achévement de la Somme d’Alex, 
mais il commente aussi le quatritme Livre des Sentences.” 

56. Méliton (Guil. de), in DictI hCath, X, Paris, 1928, 539 sq: “Les Ouaestiones 
de sacramentis .... Un Ms. incomplet, mais portant le nom de G. de Méliton, se 
trouve 4 la Bibl. Anton. de Padoue, n. 152 . . . Rapports étroits avec la quatriéme 
partie de la Somme théologique d’Alexandre de Halés . . . Le Ms. 182 de Ja Bibl. 
Comm. d’Assise contient également un bref commentaire sur le [Ve Livre des Sen- 
tences, dont la premiére partie, jusqu’au traité de la pénitence, est attribuée a G. de 
Méliton, la seconde a Alexandre de Halés.” None of these codices contain the fourth 
part of the Summa. 

57. “De toute facon, il faut étre prudent dans I’attribution de telle ou telle partie 
de la Somme Alexandrienne @ tel ou tel franciscain de Paris. D’obscurs disciples ont 
pu collationner a leur maniére des réportations de maitres” (p. 60). 

58. “Il serait du reste injuste de réduire 4 presque rien la part d’Alexandre .. . 
précisément parce que nous ne savons pas combien de textes y peuvent étre de Jui. En 
outre il a pu avoir sur la rédaction d’une grande partie de l’ouvrage un rdle d’approba- 
teur .. . Nous avons signale en son lieu l'étude de Pelster qui aboutit a restreindre la 
part d’Alex. de Halés a des questions théologiques, isolées ou en petits groupes .. . 
Les indications des Mss. du Vatican et d’Assise peuvent étre assez suggestives 
montrer que la premiére partie de la Somme ne constitue pas la part originale d’Alex. 
de Halés, mais elles ne présentent pas assez de marques de véracité pour étre admises 
dans leur teneur positive quand lls attribuent 4 Alexandre tel ou tel groupe de ques- 
tions. Méme si l’on trouvait des questions isolées donées par des Mss, comme étant 
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what is conceded to him in the composition of the Summa remains, 
unless it be the passive role of an approver. In a few words, they grant 
him an active role, but they leave it so vague and unknown and reduce 
it to practically nothing because, they say, it is evident from Codex 
Borgh. 359 that even Book I is the work of others (how they falsely 
interpreted the reading of this codex can be seen in our words above). 
They add, again falsely, that Fr. Pelster reduced Alexander’s contri- 
bution to his Quaestiones, some of which were included in the 
Summa. They do not wish even these Quaestiones to be regarded as 
authentic, nor any other bearing Alexander’s name, because is not the 
Summa inauthentic even though ascribed to Alexander? 


Thus they bring to a close their “proof for the inauthenticity of the 
Summa of Alexander of Hales”; a few other remarks have to deal 
with Alexander's doctrinal influence (pp. 65-72). These will be 
corrected more opportunely elsewhere. 


Whether the conclusions they draw are true or false will be made 
clear in the future. Here we tried to determine whether the argu- 
ments from which these conclusions were reached, were valid, and if 
any progress has been made in solving the problem of the Summa by 
these arguments. We have found that the arguments are extremely 
invalid, often inapplicable to the matter at hand and even drawn from 
documents which are not genuine. They leave the problem of the 
Summa unsettled, both the general problem and the particular prob- 
lem of Additions. One looks in vain for any progress in solving this 
problem in their article, for it does not contribute any new knowledge 
whatsoever. On the contrary, it présents many obstacles to a true 
solution; it introduces many notions which are false, erroneous or 
even exaggerated. Naturally, we had to dispose of them before we 
could proceed.” 


d’Alex. et d’autre part insérées dans la grande Somme, on ne pourrait rien conclure. 
En effet, rien ne prouverait que l’attribution 4 Alexandre est authentique: |’attribution 
de la Somme 4 Alex. n’est-elle pas inauthentique et cette circonstance ne convie-t’elle 
. pas 4 la prudence?” 

59. On this point F. Pelster in Schol., 6 (1931) 450: “Ich soll dazu gelangen, den 
Anteil Alexanders auf vereinzelte oder in kleinen Gruppen vorhandene Qudstionen 
zu beschranken. Daran habe ich nie gedacht, weil ich dafiir gar keine Beweise habe.” 

60. Cf. M. Gorce, Le probleme des trois Sommes in RevThom, 36 (1931) 293- 
301: “La Somme dite d’Alex. de Halés, a peu prés étrangére a ce frére mineur” 
(295) . . . “n'a méme pas été faite sous la surveillance sérieuse de ce docteur” (301), 
Lessor de la pensée au Moyen Age, Paris 1933, 73-114. 
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We admit that we have prolonged discussion of their article and 
treated it severely, but it was only necessary and just that we do so. 
The article of itself did not merit such attention, except for the fact 
that it was published under the authority of Fr. Mandonnet and 
supported by a great scientific Institute which is otherwise famous, 
namely ‘Le Saulchoir’. 


VI. What Part of the Summa Belongs to Alexander? 


In the same year and month Fr. F. Pelster®’ published an article 
in the very popular Roman periodical, La Civilta Cattolica. The 
authenticity of the Summa, categorically denied by Fathers Gorce 
and Mandonnet, was declared uncertain. The same problem which 
our Dominican Friars believed solved, he regarded as still needing a 
solution. In his first article, this most learned author objectively and 
modestly determined the following points: 

1) In general, the authenticity of the Summa can no longer be 
regarded as certain (p. 429); the reasons for doubting are weighty 
(the Bull, Bacon, etc.) and the reasons proposed by the editors for 
the unity and genuineness of the first three Books are inefficacious 
(p. 40-44). 

2) The Summa is not a work directly composed but was com- 
piled from questions which existed prior to it, and was left incom- 
plete (p. 45-49). 

3) It is improbable, even incredible, that Alexander is the author 
of those parts in which, not only contemporary authors (William of 
Auxerre; Philip the Chancellor) but even his own disciples, as John 


61. Cf. Le Moyen Age. 41 (1931) (127 sq.): “Les trois paragraphes suivants 


entendent faire oeuvre critique proprement dite . . . mais ils n’apportent, en somme, 
a la solution du probléme aucum element nouveau... En définitive, le bilan de 
l'enquéte externe apparait comme assez décevant . . . Seule la critique interne, une ~ 


critique patiente et avertie, pourra apporter la solution du probléme, mais, par 
malheur, la discussion d’ordre interne est 4 peine esquissée par l’auteur. Il se contente 
de procéder dans ce domaine, par allusions et suggestions. De ce point de vue le 
probléme reste intact... M. Gorce a donc “agité,” c'est le mot propre, una série 
de questions critiques autour de la Somme d’Alexandre . . . Il est regrettable que 
le travail n’ait pas été mené avec plus de netteté et de mesure . . . Néanmoins 
l'article peut étre utile s'il est l’Gccasion de recherches nouvelles et s'il suscite une 
mise au point qui fait l’objet de l’attente générale.” 

62. Intorno all’origine e all'autenticita della “Summa’ di Aless. di Halés in Civ- 
Catt, 82 (1931), 37-49, 414-431. The author offers a synthesis with only a few addi- 
tions of those things which we have already, here and there, published in German in 
Gregorianum, Scholastik et Zeitschrift f. kath. Theologie. 
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of Rupella, are literally transcribed, sometimes to the neglect of 
Alexander's questions on the same points (p. 414-416). 

4) The tracts “De Corpore Humano” and “De Coniuncto” are 
certainly spurious and are to be attributed to some unknown disciple 
of St. Bonaventure (less probably to William of Militona, p. 416- 
418). 

5) The same can be rightly presumed of other parts of the 
Summa; e.g., in Book IV, where there is evidence of a great affinity 
with St. Bonaventure and William of Militona, it is more than cer- 
tain that the Svmma depends on them and not vice versa (p. 428- 
430). 

6) The literary forms of the first part of Book I suggest John of 
Rupella (p. 47, note 1; p. 431). Those of Book II indicate still 
another author (p. 418). 

What part therefore, he asks, did Alexander have in compiling the 
Summa? Undoubtedly a great part, judging from the testimony of 
St. Bonaventure. Whether he actually composed it or only furnished 
the materials for its compilation, will be known only from an in- 
vestigation of the questions of the XIIIth Century, and especially 
from a study of Alexander’s own questions. 


As is evident, his article leans strongly towards the negative side. 
According to Pelster and others, two arguments will provide the key 
to the solution of the whole problem: the characteristics of compila- 
tion and the differences of style. However, can these criteria lead to 
a true and steadfast solution of the problem? O. Lottin is not so 
sure; for, he asks, if other Masters of Paris could construct compila- 
tions of this kind, why not Alexander as well?®* Again, is not the 
diversity of redaction due, at least in great measure, to the diversity of 
sources used rather than to the number of collaborators? 


Historians, more or less, will accept Fr. Pelster’s article; we have 


063. in BullRechThAM, 1 (1931) n. 623: “Le caractere composite de la Somme, 
méme dans ses premierés parties, n’est pas en soi un indice d’inauthenticité ou de 
pluralité de rédacteurs . . . Les Quaestiones de maitre Martin sont, en maints en- 
droits, un assemblage de textes de Pierre de Poitiers et de Simon de Tournai: faut-il 
pour cela nier qu’elles soient de Martin? Godefroid de Poitiers s'assimile non seule- 
ment les textes d’Et. Langton, mais des textes de Rob. de Courcon. Hugues de S. 
Cher s'approprie des exposes de Guil. d’Auxerre et de Crémone” (contra Gorce); 
ibid., n. 737 (against Pelster). 
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only found a few who seem to follow Fr. Gorce. According to Mgr. 
Grabmann,” it had not been definitely established by 1933 that the 
Summa was not written by Alexander, at least its essential parts. By 
1931 the following were regarded as certain: 


1) The tracts De Corpore Humano and De Conjuncto are later 
additions, principally because St. Bonaventure is listed among the 
sources. 

2) The whole of Book IV manifests a compilation produced 
mainly from William of Militona and St. Bonaventure. 


3) Books I, I, III were compiled mainly from the Summas of 
Prevostin, William of Auxerre, and Philip the Chancellor, as well 
as from the Summas of John of Rupella and from a great number of 
questions, in large number anonymous. Some of these have been 
discovered (Assis. 138, Paris 16406, etc.), others have yet to be. 


Today, all agree that the first statement is entirely true,°’ but the 
author and the age of these tracts remain to be determined. They are 
commonly assigned to a year c. 1260 or c. 1270, if the citation “XIV 
primae Philosophiae” (Tom. II, 665b) is authentic and original, 
because the Metaphysics divided into XIV Books did not exist before 
that time.’ F. Henquinet objects to this argument,”* but wrongly so, 
for he forgets that the objection is not to the content of the quotation 
(which existed previously) but to the number “XIV”. However, 
Henquinet proves satisfactorily that the text quoted is not from the 
corrected version of William of Moerbeke (c. 1270), but from a 
version already known to Richard Rufus (c. 1250). Hence the 
genuineness of the number “XIV’ appears still more uncertain. As 
to the origin of these tracts, Henquinet notes the influence of 
Richard Rufus and the Oxford School by reason of the authors 


64. Ita J. Péghaire, La causalité du bien selon Albert le Grand (Etudes da’hist. litt. 
et doct. du XIIIé siécle. Il), Paris-Ottowa 1932; H. Neufeld, Zum Problem des 
Verhiltnisses der theol. Summe Alberts des Gr. xur theol. Summe Alex. V. Hales, 
in FrStud, 27 (1940) 22-56, 65-87; M. G. Congar, Joc. cit. 

65. Die Geschichte der kath. Theologie, Freiburg i. Br. 1933, pe - im teologia 
cattolica, Milano 1937, 87. P.A. Teetaert agrees, in ColJ/Fr, 5 (1935) 3 

66. W.Lampen offers the last discussion of this matter, Natuur en follae, 
voleens de Scholastiek der oudere franciscaanse School, in CollFrNeerl, 3 (1937) 
50-52. 

67. Cf. Pelster, Intorno all origine, in CivCatt, 82 I (1931) 423, note 1; id, 
Zum Problem der Summa, in Greg. 12 (1931) 436; B. Geyer, Zur Frage nach der 
Echtheit, in FrStud. 16 (1929) 173 sq 

68. Axutour des écrits, in Anton., 1 (1936) 209-214. 

69. Loe. cit., 216 sq. 
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quoted; Pelster’® suspects that Odo Rigaldus had some part in the 
production of those tracts; but both agree that the author must be 
found among St. Bonaventure’s disciples. 


The second statement, i.e., the dependence of the whole of Book 
IV on William of Militona and St. Bonaventure, had been demon- 
strated (1931) only for QQ. 23 (Paulus) and 30-32 (the edition 
of St. Bonaventure) but the matter was believed certain as regards the 
whole book.” Fr. Lampen, who in 1929 doubted that Q. 10 de- 
pended on the Opusculum de Missa of William of Militona,” ac- 
knowledged its dependence in 1931."* The relation of QQ. 24-35 to 
certain questions preserved (partly under Bonaventure’s name) in the 
codex Palat. lat. 612, as well as to William of Auxerre, was noted by 
Fr. V. Doucet in 1933."* The relation of Book IV (Q. 17) to the 
QQ. De Sacramentis of William of Miltona was for the first time 
carefully examined by B. Pergamo in 1937."° From his study, the 
common opinion that the Swmma is dependent on St. Bonaventure 
and William of Militona was fully confirmed. Pergamo also 
showed"* that Q. 17 was taken chiefly from the QQ. De Contritone 
of Odo Rigaldus; that Odo in his Questions (written before 1248) 
used William’s QQ. de Sacramentis;" and that Book IV of the Summa 
was probably compiled by William himself. Therefore, it was not 


70. Beitréige zur Erforschung des schriftlichen Nachlasses Odo Rigaldis, in Schol., 
11 (1936) 542. 

71. Cf. O. Lottin in Bul/RechThAM, 1 (1931) n. 621: “la solution cependant 
reste-t-elle encore vraiment douteuse?” F. Pelster, Zum Problem der Summa, in Greg. 
12 (1931) 434 sq.; Th. Graf, De subiecto pshychico gratiae et virtutum, Romae 1934, 
208: “Inter omnes constat 1V partem Summae non iam esse ipsius Alexandri.” 

72. Fr. Gulielmi de Mélitona, magistri Parisiensis O.F.M. Opusculum super mis- 
sam, in EphLit, 43 (1929) 330 sq.: “Difficile autem dictu utrum Mélitona haec ex 
Alexandro hauserit, an ipse hunc tractatum Summae composuerit.” 

73. Opusculum super missam, ed. 2a, ad Claras Aquas 1931, 5: “Opusculum nos- 
trum paulisper mutatum Summae Alexandri parti quartae insertum fuit. Alii quoque 
tractatus illius partis Gulielmo attribuendi videntur.” 

74. De quaestionibus S. Bonaventurae adscriptis in cod. Vat. Palat, lat, 612, in 
AFH, 26 (1933) 487-496. Cf. F. Henquinet, Les questions inedites, in RechThAM, 
10 (1938) 63, note 36: “L’'emmélement trés étrange de la q. 61 De ieiunio de Pd 
(Patav. Anton. 152), f. 175b-180d et 167 a-d, et de la q. De ieiunio de Vat. Palat, 
lat. 612, f£. 40d-43c, attribuée a S. Bonav. et décrite par V. Coucet . . . a donné Ja q. 
28 (de ieiunio) de la 1V4 pars Summae Alexandri . . . Je préciserai ailleurs le détail 
de cet emmélement, da sans doute 4 Guil. de Méliton.” 

75. Alcune fonti delle questioni intorno alla contrizione della Summa di Aless. 
@’Hales, in StudFr, 9 (1937) 272-303. 

76. Loc. cit., 292-298. 

77. According to Graf, De subiecto psychico gratiae et virtutum, 1, 190, even 
Albertus Maemus in his Fourth Book of Sentences had before him the “QQ. de Sacra- 
mentis” of William. 
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compiled after 1260," because William died in that year.” From 
external proofs it is certain that Book IV of the Swmma was in ex- 
istence between 1260-1270.°° However, the final word on the 
sources of Book IV has yet to be said. Fr. Lampen’s assertions, for 
example, that William’s Opusculum had been inserted into the 
Summa, were satisfactorily refuted by H. Dausend™ and A. van 
Dijk.’ In their opinion, which G. Solch approves, the Opusculum 
depends on the Summa. Were not many of Alexander’s questions 
included in the Summa, although through the agency of William?* 
Many problems about Book IV have yet to be investigated, and it 
would be imprudent for one to apply to the whole Swmma conclu- 
sions which are true and definite for some of its questions only. 


The compilation character of Books I, II, and III became increas- 
ingly evident from further studies, but at the same time it also became 
evident that they had been composed at a very early date, and that, 
if they had not been compiled by Alexander, they had, nevertheless, 
been compiled under his supervision and before 1245. 


In Fr. Pelster’s judgment,” the real Summa already existed c. 1270. 


(Gerard of Abbeville had bequeathed the four Books to the Sorbonne 
in 1271)*° or even existed c. 1260 (Books III-IV were preserved at 


78. Loe. cit., 302. 

79. Cf. A. Callebaut, L’année de la mort du Fr. G. de Mélitona, in AFH, 19 
(1926) 431-434. 

80. Vid. hic infra. 

81. Das Opusculum super Missam des Fr. Wilhelm v. Mélitona und die entspre- 
chenden Stellen in der Summa theologica Alex v. Hales (Beitrige, Suppl. Ill), Minster 
1935, I, 554-577. 

82. De fontibus Opusculi super Missam fr. Gulielmi de Mélitona, ord, min., in 
EphLit, 53 (1939) 291-349. The author shows: 1) The whole work of Innocent III 
De sacro altaris mysterio (PL 217, 773-916) in Lib. IV Summae, qq. 10-11, was ac- 
cepted; 2) the first part of the Opusculum of William had nothing in common with 
the Summa but the second part, indeed, was taken from the Summa. The author 
shows that there is a relationship between the Opusculum of William and the 
Speculum Ecclesiae Hugonis de §. Caro, which he recently edited in a collection 
Opuscula et Textus, Series liturgica, fasc. 9, Monasterii 1940. 

83. The questions of Alexander concerning the sacraments are listed by F. 
Henquinet. De centum et septem quaestionibus halesianis, in Anton., 13 (1938) 489 
sqq. Perhaps the author asserted too hastily after almost each question: “Deest in 
Summa.” 

84. Zum Problem der Summa des Alex. v. Hales (Cod. Assisi 182. Eimige Angaben 
zur Datierung der heutigen Summa), in Greg., 12 (1931) 435-442. 

85. Among the codices of the Summa handed down by Gerard and today reserved 
at Paris is improperly included (p. 436) cod. 15920 in which are found QQ. de 
sacramentis of William of Militona, but not, indeed, the IV Book of the Summa 
The Fourth Book however, is found among the books handed down by Gerard, 
namely in codex 15328, cf. above, note 40. r 
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Barcelona at that time).*° An earlier date for its composition could 


not be deduced from testimonies thus far known, except for Book I 
(before 1260: codex Patav. 152) *" and perhaps a good part of Book 
III (a little before 1260: codex Paris. 18127).°* According to 
W. Lampen,™ the allusion to burning the books of the Jews (to take 
place sometime in the future) as we read in the Summa U-2. no. 740, 

‘ would prove that this part of the Svmma had been written after 1238 
(when it was said that these books had become known for the first 
time), but before 1242 when these books had been burned. The ex- 
pression ‘ante quem’ seemed questionable to many, e.g., F. Pelster,°° 
H. Bascour,”* and A. Teetaert.°” The year ‘c. 1250’ assigned to the 
codices Paris 15329-15333 by the editors of the Svmma and com- 
monly rejected by critics,°* as we have said, still seemed probable to 
F. Henquinet in 1935°* His first reason taken from Richard Rufus 
against the citation “XIV primae Philosophiae” has no force,” but his 
second reason has; for, in codex 15329 marginal notes of this kind are 
had: “Stephanus de Pulliniaco disputavit de verbo mentali satis bene. 
G.”. This note which indicates the scribe who heard Stephen, better 
agrees with the year 1250 than 1270. 


Of greater importance in determining the age of the Summa are 
the Paris codices Nat. lat. 15652 and 15702. These had been writ- 


86. According to the illustrious author, this testimony (p. 437): “fihrt uns wohl 
bis 1260 zuriick . . . so diirfte das Zeungnis nicht viel tiber 1260 hinausfiihren.” 

87. “Da nun die ganze Hs nach Schrift, Charakter und Inhalt ... nur sehr 
wenige Jahre nach 1250 entstanden sein kann und das Verzeichnis der Fragen (Lib. 
I Summa sleichzeitiz ist, so haben wir hier ein sehr altes Zeungnis (vor 1260) fiir 
das erste Buch der Summa” (437). 

88. The written codex gives the middle of the XIII century “und sehr wohl 
noch vor 1260” (438). 

89. Alexander v. Hales und der Antisemitismus, in FrStud, 16 (1929) 1-14; 
Opinio loan, de Rupella O.F.M. quoad Judaeos, in StudFr, 28 (1931) 208-211. Cf. 
also Editores, Tom. III, p. LIII, n. 16. 

90. In Schol., 5 (1930) 126. 

91. In BullRechThAM, 1 (1929-1931) nn. 309, 1153. 

92. In CollFr, 4 (1934) 124 sq. 

93. See above. 


94. In AFH (1935) 546: “Jusqu’ici on n‘a apporté contre la datation des éditeurs 
aucune preuve vraiment concluante, pas méme celle d’une citation du XIV@ livre de 
la Métaphysique ... que l'on trouve déja citée vers 1250 dans le Commentaire de 
Richard Rufus sur les Sentences. Du reste, qu'on examine bien la teneur de certaines 
notes marginales, surtout de celle-ci (p. 452): Stephanus .. . elles nour ramenent 
plutot vers 1250 (ne pas lire 1245) que vers les regnes de Philippe le Hardi (1270- 
1285) et de Philippe le Bel (1285-1314).” 


95. Cf. above, p. 294. 
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ten, at least in part, between 1240-1245 and certainly not after 1250, 
for they present ‘principia’ and questions directly heard and 
written down by some student taken from the words of Peter 
the Archbishop, Stephen de Polinaco, Odo Rigaldus, Albert the 
Great, Odo de Rosny, etc., as well as from the Masters P. de Lam- 
balle, Alexander of Hales, Guerricus, etc. (“Dixit P. de Lambale”, 
“Dixit Alexander’, “Werricus recapitulando dixit”). These ‘nota-’ 
tions, not to speak of the character of a Reportatio, betray the age 
of these codices, ie, between 1240-1245. Included among these 
‘principia’ and questions are almost a hundred Capitula of the Summa 
II-1 and II-2 with the title “Alex.” or “De Summa Alex.”. These ex- 
cerpts strangely escaped the notice of Chenu, who gave us the first 
accurate description of codex 15652.°° What is more strange, the 
same codex is used by Gorce and Mandonnet™ to prove that the 
Summa of Alexander was practically unknown at the University of 
Paris c. 1250! The importance of codex 15652 for solving the prob- 
lem of the Summa first became known through G. Englehardt*® and 
through the efforts of Henquinet, who in the name of the Commis- 


96. Maitres et Bacheliers de l’Univ. de Paris v. 1240 (Etudes d’hist. litt. et doct. 
du XIII® siecle, 1), Paris-Ottawa 1932, 11-39. The author notes, p. 16: Sententia 
Alex. (pro Summa Alex.), et p. 17: Questio Alex. The codex is assigned to the years 
1240-1245 (p. 31). F. Pelster writes concerning these, in Schol., 9 (1934) 137: 
“Mehr als einer diirite heute den bescheiden Zen Wunsch hegen, dass diese Datier- 
ungen, die seit Mandonnets Versuchen zumal in Frankreich fast epidemisch geworden 
sind, eingediimmt werden . . . Bei so viel Hyporhetischem diirfte es besser sein, die 
Entstehungszeit etwas unbestimmter nach 1240 bis 1250 zu verlegen.” 

97. La Somme, 66: “En dehors de l’ordre franciscain, le silence est complet sur 
un ouvrage qu’on dedaigne ou qu’on ignore ... Le Ms. latin 15652 de la Bibl. 
Nationale contient des réportations sur les Sentences et |’Ecriture. La composition de 
ces textes remonte aux environs de 1250. De nombreux maitres y sont nommés, 
théologiens connus de la premiére moitié du XIII€ siécle. Alexandre de Halés ne 
se trouve pas dans les noms cités par le catalogue!’’ Gorce repeats the same in the 
year 1933 (L’essor, 105), even after the article of P. Chenu was edited. 

98. Adam de Puteorumvilla, in RechThAM, 8 (1936) 65, note 17: “Le P. Chenu 
n'a pas tout remarqué. Ainsi ... (Je scribe) a incorporé 4 son mauscrit, textuelle- 
ment ou en raccourci, une série de questions de la Somme d’Alexandre (éd. Quar., 
Pein: 401, 403, 405 et 406). Les fragments portent le titre: De Summa Alexandri. 
Il est précieux de constater contre un scepticisme exagéré (cf. Pelster dans Scholastik 
8, 1933, p. 446) qu'il existait déja en 1250—par suite de son contenu et de ses 
caractéristiques paléographiques, le codex ne peut avoir été écrit aprés 1250—sous 
le titre Summa Alexandri, un corpus volumineux, puisqu’il s'étendait jusqu’aux ques- 
tions sur le libre arbitre. Naturellement les additions postérieures sont possibles. 
Mais Alexandre a da laisser lui-méme assez pour qu’on puisse le nommer “Somme” 
ainsi qu’on le falsait. On lit encore Je nom d’ Alexandre f. 96 rb: “Sed Alexander dice- 
bat. . .” Les emprunts rapportés plus haut faits par le Ms. 15652 & la Somme 4’ Alex- 
andre prouvent, en dehors de l’existence de cet ouvrage, que le manuscrit en question 
Me contient pas que des réportations, comme le P. Chenu l’avait admis pour les f. 
32-109. Cela a son importance.” 
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sion for editing the Summa, frequently from the year 1932 and then 
on, examined codices 15652 and 15702 and dealt with them in his 
articles.°° 

In 1940, Henquinet showed through these codices that Book II 
of the Summa (without the tracts “De corpore Humano” and “De 
Conjuncto”) had already existed c. 1244-1245,’ at least up to No. 
261 of Tom. II. From other sources he found that Books I and III 
had existed at the same time and even before 1244-1245. The first 
part of Book III (Christology) had already been used in the III Sen- 
tences of Odo de Rosny, part of whose work is reported in the Paris 
codex 15702, c. 1244-1245." The second part (‘De legibus et 
praeceptis”) shows evidence of being contemporaneous with Book I, 
in parts even earlier, as if Books I and III had been compiled at 
practically the same time.*** That Book III is prior in origin to Book 
II (therefore before 1245) is clear from citations because, while 
it often refers explicitly to Book I as already in existence, it never 
seems to refer to Book II, except in a vague and ambiguous way.’ 
Again, if we remember that the skilled hand of Rupella (d. 1245) 
is especially evident in Books I and III,’** there seems to be no doubt 
that by the time Alexander died in 1245, the first three Books of 
the Summa were already in existence, although incomplete. How- 
ever, they would have been edited only after Alexander’s death, 
because there is no way to explain why writings so manifestly in- 
complete, as is especially the case with Books II-1 and III, should be 
published while Alexander and John of Rupella were still alive. 
On the other hand, it is easily explained if we admit that the work 
was published after their death. The tracts ‘De Corpore Humano” 
and “De Conjuncto” are later Additions; Book IV we owe to Wil- 
liam of Militona and his Commission. Whether other tracts were 


99. Les écrits du Fr. Guerric de §. Quentin, O.P., in RechThAM, 6 (1934) 199sq.; 
Notes additionnelles sur les ecrits de Guerric, ibid., 8 (1936) 378. Les questions 
inedites, ibid. 10 (1938) 62, nota 33 sq.; Les manuscrits et l’influence des écrits 
théol. d’Eudes Rigaud, in RechThAM, 11 (1939) 355 sq.; Eudes de Rosny, in AFH, 
33 (1940) 3-54. 

100. Eudes de Rosny, 38-45. 

101. Loc. cét., 18-33. 

102. F. Henguinet, Ist der Traktat de lecibus et praeceptis in der Summa Alex- 
anders v. Hales von Johannes v. Rupella, in FrStud, 26 (1939) 1-22, 234-258. Vid. 
237 sqq. Id., Eudes de Rosny, 51. 

103. Ist der Traktat, 237 sqq.; Eudes de Rosny, 47 sq. 

104. Ist der Traktat, 251 sqq.; Eudes de Rosny, 37. 
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added to Books I-III at the later time is unknown; it seems un- 
likely,°’ except for the last questions of Book I (de Missione).**° 


The early date for Books I-III is fully confirmed by more recent 
" studies on the sources for the Swmma and its relation to contempo- 
rary writers. In St. Albert’s Summa theologica, Alexander is listed 
among the ‘antiqui’ along with Prevostin and William of Auxerre.'*’ 
This text, to which Longpré was referring in 1927'°* and which 
M. D. Chenu” looked for in vain, was pointed out by O. Lottin, 
in 1936."° In 1932, J. Peghaire tried to minimize the dependence 
of St. Albert's Summa theologica on the Summa of Hales; J. Geor- 
gen defended it.’ O. Lottin pointed out that the hypotheses “oc- 


105. Eudes de Rosny, 51 sq.: “A l'hypothése traditionnelle de la rédaction succes- 
sive . . . mous croyons devoir substituer celle de la compilation simultanée des trois 
premiéres parties, avec toute fois priorité pour la I pars, compilation interrompue 
ou du moins pratiquement arrétée par la mort coup sur coup, en 1245, de ses deux 
grands promoteurs, Alexandre de Halés et Jean de la Rochelle . . . Nous concevons 
difficilement qu'un anteur ait lancé, de son vivant, dans le public universitaire, des 
ouyrages aussi notiorement et manifestement incomplets que al I@ I]@e et surtout la 
III pars. Au contraire, l’édition de ces parties incomplétes s’explique fort bien aux 
yeux d'un public averti de la mort des auteurs occupés a les compiler . . . Devant la 
difficulté de continuer l'entreprise l'on parait bien s’etre resigné a les publier magré 
leur inachévement. Aprés 1255, Guillaume de Méliton et sa commision s’efforceront 
de compléter l'une ou l'autre partie et nous donneront vraisemblablement la IV pars 
. . . A quel degré de composition les trois premiéres parties étaient-elles parvenues 
lorsque Guillaume les reprit? Nous l’gnorons encore, sauf pour la [4 JI@@, a Jaquelle 
furent ajoutés les traités De corpore humano et De coniuncto . . . Nous ignorons si 
la III pars en chantier s'est accrue de nouveaux traités; cela nous parait peu probable.” 

106. Eudes de Rosny, 54; Les manuscrits et linfluence des écrits théol. d’Eudes 
Rigaud, in RechTbAM, 11 (1939) 344. 

107. Pars. I, tr. 14, q. 58, m. 2: “Satis bene responsum est ad hoc ab antiquis, 
Praepositivo scil., Wilh. Altisiodorensi et Alexandro” (text restitutus by O. Lottin, 
lic. See below. note 110. Cf. Ed. Borgnet, XX XI, 586). 

108. Vd. Franciscan Studies, March, 1947. 

109. Notes de lexicographie philosophique médiévale. Antiqui, moderni, in Rev- 
ScPhTh, 17 (1928) 90, note 3. 

110. Commentaire des Sentences et Somme théologique d’Albert le Grand, in Rech- 
ThAM, 8 (1936) 143, note 104: “La solution que donne Albert, a l’endroit cité de 
sa Somme théologique, est reprise presque littéralement d’Alex. de Halés (Summa 
theol . . . t. I, p. 521-522).” See the parallel texts of H. Neufeld, Zum Problem 
des Verhdltnisses, in FrStud, 27 (1940) 42. 

lll. La causalité du bien selon Alb. le Gr. (Etudes d’hist. litt. et doct. du XIIe 
siecle, II), Paris-Ottawa 1932, 59-89. \ 

112. Des bl. Albertus Magnus Lehre von der gittlichen Vorsehung und Fatum, 
Vechta 1932, 11-24. Cf. M. J. Congar, in RevScPhTh, 22 (1933) 534 sq.: “M. 
Goergen a donné a Alexandre de Halés une place excessive . . . Il est arrivé ainsi 
a dénoncer dans toute la question de la Providence, une dépendance littéraire d’ Albert 
vis-a-vis d’ Alex. de Hales, et ce résultat acquis dés les premiéres pages du livre a pesé 
sur tout l’exposé ... Il efit fallu résoudre au préalable le probléme que pose la 
Sum. theol. d’Albert qui représente non seulement une oeuvre de vieillesse, mais 
une compilation dans laquelle la part personneile d’Albert est difficile 4 préciser. Sans 
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cult compensation” and “twofold redaction,” proposed by Gorce’”* 
and M. Kuhle’* to explain this dependence, were unwarranted. Just 
when this question seemed solved," H. Neufeld reexamined the 
whole problem in 1940;"° however, his conclusions do not seem to 
have been published as yet. In 1932, O. Lottin’’’ noted a similar 
dependence in QQ. de Primis Motibus, Synderesi et Conscientia of 
the codex Vat. lat. 781 (c. la-7c). These later proved to be St. 
Albert’s.'"* It is believed certain that St. Albert’s Commentary on the 
Sentences was written after Rigaldus’ Commentary’” and after Al- 
exander’s Summa.'*° What relation there is between Alexander’s 


compter que, malgré tout, on n'est pas tellement sir des parties, méme les meilleures, 
de la Somme d’ Alexandre.” Parts of the Summa of Alex. relating to this matter comes 
from the Quaestiones edited by the same Georgen, Untersuchungen und Erliiuterungen 
zu den Quastionen de fato, de divinatione, de sortibus des Magister Alexander, in 
FrStud, 19 (1932) 13-39; and also matter comes from the QQ. de providentia. 
Cf. F. Henquinet, Autour des ecrits, in Anton, 11 (1936) 202 sqq. Les 
Questions inédites. In RechThAM, 10 (1938) 162. Nevertheless, it will not be out 
of the way to note that the question De fato, rightly restored by Albert, pertains to the 
first of his writings, as Congar said, Joc. cit. 535; immo ad. an. 1256, teste 
Cod. Vat. Chig. E. IV 109 (saec. XIV), f. 163r-169v: Qo disputata a fr. Alberto apud 
Anaz(niam) de fato. 

ale Cf. Le Probléme des trois Sommes, in RevT hom, 36 (1931) 293-301; L’essor, 
76, 113 sq. 

114. Zum Problem der Summa theologiae und der Sentenzenkommentare Alberta 
des Gr. (Beitriige, suppl. III, 1), Miimster 1935, 591-610. 

115. Commentaire des Sentences, in RechThAM, 8 (1936) 117-153. “Le fait est 
que dans sa Somme Albert ignore la Somme théol. de Thomas d’Aquin, et qu'il se 
désintéresse dans la plupart des cas de ses propres conceptions antérieures, pour se 
mettre dans le sillon traditionnel de |’école franciscaine . . . Oeuvre de viellesse, ou 
l'on a gratuitement vu une compilation de ses propres écrits antérieurs” (153) Cf. 
also BullRechThAM, 3 (1937) n. 212. 

116. Zum Problem des Verhiiltnisses der theol. Summa Alberts des Gr. zur theol. 
Summe Alex. v. Hales, in FrStud, 27 (1940) 22-56, 65-877. 

117. La doctrine morale des mouvements premiers, in ArchHistDocLittMA, 6 
(1932) 87 sq.; La nature de la conscience morale, in EphThLov, 9 (1932) 273; La 
valeur normative de la conscience morale, ibid., 427 sq. 

118. Cf. F. Henquinet, Vingt-deux questions inédites d’Albert le Grand, in The 
New Schol., 9 (1935) 283-328; A. Fries, Um neue theologische Abhandlungen Al- 
berts des Gr., in Angel., 13 (1936) 3-35. The ascribing, however, of the three men- 
tioned questions is considered as uncertain by O. Lottin, BullRechThAM, 2 (1936) 
n. 1211, which Henquinet himself thus rejects, Le Commentaire d’Etudes Rigaud sur 
le IVe Libre des Sentences, in CollFr, 10 (1910) 491. 

119. Cf. O. Lottin, Notes sur les premiers ouvrages théologiques d’ Alb. le Gr., in 
RechThAM, 4 (1932) 77-82; M.-D. Chenu, Maitres et bacheliers, 34. 

120. Cf. I. Backes, Die Christologie des hl. Thomas v. Aquin (Forschungen zur 
christl. Lit. und Dogmengeschichte, XVII, 3-4), Paderborn 1931, 6, note 2: “Der 3. 
Teil der Summe des Alex. Hal., wie es sich auch mit der autorschaft verhalten mag, 
auf jeden Fall den Sentenzenkommentaren des Bonaventura und Albert vorausgeht;” 
F. Haberl, Die Inkarnationslehre des hl. Albertus Magnus, Freiburg I. Br. 1939. We 
are unable to consult this book; however, on the testimony of Teetaert in Col/Fr, 13 
(1943) 87, Haberl asserts that it can be doubted no longer that the Summa ascribed 
to Alex. was composed before the Commentary on the Sentences of Albert. 
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Summa and Albert’s “Summa de Creaturis” has not yet been ex- 
amined, as far as we know;’” thus far no text of Albert has been 
found in Alexander’s Summa. 

Many historians of medieval theology have likewise recognized 
the influence and the priority of the Swmma (Books I-III) in refer- 
ence to St. Bonaventure (c. 1250-1254) *” and Richard Rufus Corn- 
ubiensis (c. 1250).'** According to Henquinet,™ it seems as if one 
opinion of Richard Rufus is quoted by the compiler of Tom. IV of 
the Summa in the appendix, p. 232b. Perhaps it was added at a 
later time. However, St. Albert had this text of the Swmma before 
him in Book III of his Sentences. Henquinet also believes that the 
Summa II-1 may have been cited by Richard Fishacre (d. 1248)*** 
and that the Swmma III was known to Odo de Rosny (c. 1245).’”° 


Much has been written on the relation of Odo Rigaldus to Alex- 
ander’s Summa; for the most part however, nothing definite has been 
produced and further examination is necessary. R. Menendes 
thinks’*” that Rigaldus probably should be included among Alex- 
ander’s collaborators but that his Commentary on the Sentences 
betrays the Swmma’s influence. Pelster confirmed the ‘direct collabo- 
ration” in 1936. His opinion is that, from its literary forms, Rigal- 


121. Cf. above, note 43. F. Haberl, op. cit., thinks the unedited tract De In- 
carnatione (part: Summae de creaturis) is the last part of his Comment in Sent. Cf. 1. 
Backes, in TheolRev, 41 (1942) 16sq. But on the other hand, according to O. Lottin, 
loc. cit., Summa de creaturis, it should be assigned to the years between 1240-1241, 
namely, before the Commentarium of Albert and that of Rigaldi. 

122. O. Lottin, La nature de la conscience morale, in EphThLov, 9 (1932) 277, 
note 57: “Nous avons donc ici la preuve que la partie de la Somme d’Alexandre qui 
précéde le traité De corpore humano préexistiit au Commentaire de S. Bonaventure, 
Rien n’empécherait donc de Ja situer avant 1245, date de la mort d’Alex. de Halés;” 
likewise in BullRechThAM, 2 (1933) n. 43; M. Bergeron, La structure du concept 
latin de ‘personne’ (Etudes d’hist. litt. et doct. du XIII€ siecle, I1), Paris-Ottawa 1932, 
154 sq.; R. Silic, Christus und die Kirche, Ihr Verhdltinus nach der Lehre des hl. Bona- 
ventura, Breslau 1938, 24-29. 

123. F. Henquinet, Autour des écrits, in Anton., 11 (1936) 200-204; F. Pelster, 
Neue Schriften des engl. Franziskaner Richardus Rufus, v. Cornwall (um 1250), in 
Schol., 9 (1934) 258-264, where the Q. de sensualitate, codex Parisiennsis 16406 (f. 
75c-79d), which O. Lottin showed was posterior to the Summa and dependent on it, 
is ascribed to Richard. (La doct. morale des mouvements premiers, 89 sq.). Cf. 
BullRechThAM, 21 (1934) n. 678. 

124. Loc. cit., 196. 

125. Eudes de Rosny, in AFH, 33 (1940) 38, note 2. Cf. moreover H. Pouillon, 
in BullRechThAM, 3 (1937) n. 389, where a certain affinity between the Summa I, 
num. 113, Rich. Fishacre et Rigaldus; F. Pelster, Das Leben und die Schriften des 
Dominikanerlehrers Richard Fishacre, in ZkTheol, 55 (1931) 539 sq. 

126. Loe. cit, 27-35. 

127. Eudes Rigaud, Frere Mineur, in RevHistFr, 8 (1931) 172 sq. 
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dus’ style is clearly evidenced in the last question of Book I (Q. 74; 
Nos. 514-518;'*8 moreover, Pelster shows that it is a later addi- 
tion.” The question immediately preceding 71-73; Nos. 459-513) 
might have been developed by Rigaldus or might have resulted from 
some unknown questions of his.'*” We might suspect, he says, the 
same influence in many questions of the tracts De Corpore Humano 
and De Conjuncto of Book IJ. Pelster stated in 1931 that even 
Q. 47, Book I (Nos. 328-332) seemed to suggest Rigaldus’ style;*® 
an article of his in 1936, however, made no mention of this. He 
found no reason for postulating any direct dependence of Rigaldus 
on the Summa.**” He noted an affinity between the QQ. de thologia 
of Rigaldus and the Swmma, I, Nos. 1-7, and between the Q. de 
Creatione of Rigaldus and the Svmma II-1, Nos. 41-42. In both 
cases, he says, this affinity can be explained from a common source:'** 
The Q. de Theologia of codex Vat. lat. 786 and from a “Q. de 
Creatione” are not yet discovered. 


In the same year (1936) after making a parallel study of the 
“Q. de Theologia” of the Summa I, of Odo Rigaldus, William of 
Militona and the codex Vat. lat 782, B. Pergamo’** came to the 
following conclusions: 1) the guaestio Vaticana is not a source for 
the Swmma and Rigaldus; rather, it is later than both of them; even 
later than William of Militona. Rigaldus depends on the Summa, 
and William depends on both the Svmma and Rigaldus. 2) Rigal- 
dus’ Q. de Theologia is later than the Summa; his Commentary on 
the Book I of the sentences (c. 1241-1242)** is later as well, or so 
it seems. According to Henquinet,’** the question De Creatione can- 


128. Beitrtice zur Erforschune des schriftlichen Nachlasses Odo Rigaldis, in Schol., 
11 (1936) 541 sq. Cf. F. Henquinet, Les manuscrits et l’'influence des ecrits theo- 
logiques d’Eudes Rigaud, in RechThAM, 11 (1939) 324-350; especially p. 344: “Une 
attribution de Pelster qui mérite non J’assentiment immédiat et complet, mais une 
sérieuse considération, c'est celle de la derniére question de la I pars de la Somme.” 


129. Loc. cit. 539 sq. 


130. Less properly, therefore, Henquinet, Joc. cit., 344, speaks of: “cette tendance 
inexpliquée 4 tenir Rigaud pour auteur possible de la seule derniére question.” 


131. Intorno all’origine, in CivCatt, 82 1 (1931) 424, note 1. 
132. Loc. cit. 541, note 44. 
133.9 Loc, cit., 533: sq., 537 sq. 


134. De quaestionibus ineditis Fr. O. Rigaldi. Fr. Guil. de Melitona et Cod. Vat. 
lat. 782 circa naturam theologiae deque earum relatione ad Summam theol. Fr, Alex- 
andri Halensis, in AFH, 29 (1936) 3-54, 308-364. 


135. Loe. cétt., 30. 
136. Les manuscrits et Vinfluence, in RechThAM, 11 (1939) 327. 
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not be ascribed to Rigaldus with certainty (it is preserved in only 
one codex: Assis. 138, f. 210v-21lv, and that anonymously). Its 
relation to the Swmma is much more complex than Pelster imag- 
ined; for, apart from Capitula 41 and 42 (the doctrine of this 
Capitulum is attacked by the author of the Question), eight other 
Capitula of the Summa often agree literally with this question. Again, 
one of Alexander’s questions seems to refer to Cap. 24 as a source; 
this Capitulum is precisely one of those found in the aforesaid ques- 
tion, Henquinet left the problem unsettled, realizing that it was too 
involved. He continued to maintain, however, that the Svmma was 
the source of this particular question, or at least prior to it. 


Pergamo believes'*’ that the QQ. de Gratia of Rigaldus and other 
of his questions (written before 1248) indicate they are later than 
Books I-HI of the Svmma and that Rigaldus had Book I in front of 
him when he composed his first Book of the Sentences. O. Lottin 
considers it probable that the Svmma II-1 is earlier than Sentences II 
of Odo (before 1245).’** On the other hand, Englehardt believes 
that the Suwmma, especially Book III, depends on Rigaldus;’” 
Pelster’*® and Henquinet’** questioned this statement which Engle- 
hardt had only mentioned in passing. Henquinet notes a probable 
allusion to the Summa III in Odo’s Prologue to Book III of the Sen- 
tences.’*” It is the opinion of J. Auer’** that the QQ. de Gratia of 
Rigaldus does not depend on the Summa (against Pergamo) nor on 
a source for the Svmma (Rupella’s QQ. de Gratia, codex Vat. lat. 
782); rather, both Rigaldus and John of Rupella used some com- 
mon source (probably a disputation of Alexander, variously re- 
ported). Nevertheless, Auer maintains, one text of the Summa III 


137. I) desiderio innato del soprannaturale nelle questioni inedite di O. Rigaldi, in 
StudFr, 32 (1935) 415-446, 33 (1936) 76-108; cf. p. 86 sqq.; id., Alcune fonti delle 
questioni intorno alla contrizione della Somma di Aless, d’Hales, ibid, 34 (1937) 303. 

138. La théorie du libre arbitre, S. Maximin 1929, 94 sqq.; La composition by- 
lémorphique des substances spirituelles, in RevNeo-ScoPh, 34 (1932) 39, note 2: 
“En étudiant le libre arbitre chez O. Rigaud, nous avons cru remarquer sa dépendance 
vis-avis de la partie de la Somme d’Alex. relative 4 ce sujet . . . D’autre part, nous 
ne voyons pas que l’authenticité de la partie de la Somme d’Alex. antérieure au De 
corpore humano soit compromise par les récentes études sur la matiére.” Cf. etiam 
BullRechThAM, 1 (1931) nn. 241, 623; 2 (1933) nn. 39, 50. 

139. Adam de Puteorumville. in RechThAM, 8 (1936) 61, note 2. 

140. In Schol. 12 (1937) 437. 

141. Eudes de Rosny, in AFH, 33 (1940) 36, note 4; 38, notel. 

142. Loe. cit. 36 sq. 

143. Hat Odo Rigaldi in seinen Q. de gratia die gleichnamigen Qudstionem des Ioh. 
v. Rupella benutzt? in FrStud, 26 (1939) 313-332. 
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(the solution for No. 615) was derived the Sentences II of Odo.*** 


Except for these last assertions of Auer and Englehardt (which 
need further examination) and Pelster’s opinion that the final addi- 
tion of Book I should be ascribed to Odo, more recent studies favour 
the earlier date for Books I, II, and III of the Summa. None of those 
who wrote after 1245 are regarded as sources for these Books of 
the Swmma; on the contrary, they seem to have had the Summa at 
their disposal. 


The case is different for those writers who flourished before 1245: 
not only does the compiler of the Summa know them but very often 
borrows from them without mentioning them by name; e.g., Pre- 
vostin, William of Auxerre, Philip the Chancellor, William of Au- 
vergne, etc. As for the relation of the Summa to these Masters, 
scarcely anything new has been added in late years to what is already 
found in the notes of our edition.’*” Tom. I, p. 580b, has reference to 
Simon of Tournay rather than Gilbert Porretanus, as M. Bergeron 
rightly noted.“*° From more recent studies, two authors especially 
stand out as sources for the Summa, namely, John of Rupella and 
Alexander (were they compilers as well? ). 


It has been known for many years that there existed the strongest 
relation between the writings of John of Rupella and the “Summa 
of Alexander”, and this due to the investigations of Fr. Minges and 
his Commission, which were edited in 1913. As we have already 
said, they believed that the priority of Alexander's Summa seemed 
more probable and that Rupella’s writings were a sort of com- 


144. Textkritische Studien zur Gnadenlehre des Alex. v. Hales, in Schol., 15 
(1940) 72, note 31. Cf. Henquinet in AFH 33, (1940) 38, note 1. 

145. O. Lottin, nevertheless supplied some, L’influence littéraire du Chancelier 
Philipps sur les théologiens préthomistes, in RechThAM, 2 (1930) 316, note 19; 
La doctrine morale des mouvements premiers, in ArchHistDocLittMA, 6 (1931) 73-75; 
La nature de la conscience morale, in EbhThLov, 9 (1932) 261, note 27. Certain 
others were anticipated (in respect scil., to that Tom. IV) a G. Englhardt, Die 
Entwicklung der dogmatischen Glaubenspsychologie in der mitteralt. Scholastik 
(Bettrtige, XXX, 4-6), Miinster 1933, 325, 333, 359 sq.; Th. Graf, De subiecto 
psychico gratiae et virtutum (Studia Anselm., 11), Romae 1934, 234 sqq.; J. Ferté, 
Rabports de la Somme d’Alex. de Hales dans son "De fide” avec Phil. le Chancelier, 
in RechThAM, 7 (1935) 381-402; J. Auer, Textkritische Studien zur Gnadeniehre des 
Alex. v. Hales, in FrStud, 15 (1940) 68. Cf, also L. W. Keeler, Ex Summa Philippi 
Cancellarti Quaestiones de anima (Opuscula et Textus, Series schol., XX) Miinster 
1937. 

146. La structure du concept latin de ‘personne’ (Etudes d’hist. litt. et doct. du 
XIIIe siecle, 11), Paris-Ottawa 1932, 150, note 1. 
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pendium of Alexander’s.*7 In 1929-1930, O. Lottin showed that 
the Summa de vitiis and the Summa de anima must be regarded as 
true sources for Alexander's Summa;*** this opinion was more of less 
commonly received as definitive.*® Bucellato believes that the pri- 
ority of the ‘Summa de Anima” has not yet been proved;™ the con- 
trary seems probable to him. Teetaert thinks’™ that Lottin’s conclu- 
sions go farther than his premises allow in affirming that the whole 
Summa of Hales is later than Rupella’s, and he says that many of 
Fr. Minges’ arguments are still to be refuted by Lottin. Lottin also 
regarded two other writings of John of Rupella as the sources of 
the Summa: the tracts De Multiplici Divisione Potentiarum Ani- 
mae” and De Praeceptis.* The tract De Articulis Fidei, which 
Minges thought was an excerpt from the Svmma, Pelster regards as 
a source of the Summa.*™* To these can be added several Questions 


147. Cf. A. Landgraf, Beobachtuncen zur Einfluss phiire Wilhelms v. Auxerre, in 
ZkTheol, 52 (1928) 57: “Die von Alexander v. Hales behandeiten Moralfragen durch 
Ioh v. Rupella in einer Summa de vitiis kompendios zusammenegegasst wurden.” 


148. Concerning the priority of the Summa de vitiis, cf. etiam Lottin, in Bull- 
RechThAM, 1 (1929-1930) nn. 89, 487, id., La doctrine morale des mouvements 
premiers, in ArchHistDoctLittMA, 6 (1931) 74 sq.; La nature de la conscience morale, 
in EphThLov, 9 (1932) 258; La valeur de la conscience morale, ibid., 415 sq.; Le 
tutiorisme au XIIIé siecle, in RechThAM, 5 (1933); Le probléme de l'ignorantia iuris, 
ibid, 358; Le cas de l'ignorance invincible des vérités de la foi, ibid., 8 (1936) 303. 
Concerning the first part of the Summa, de anima: O. Lottin, La composition bylemor- 
phique des substances spirituelles in RevNeo-SchoPh, 34 (1932) 35 sq.; La pluralite 
des formes substantialles, ibid, 465; L’identite de l'une et de ses facultes, in Mélanges 
de Wulf: RevNeo-SchoPh, 36 (1934) 201 sq.; BullRechThAM, 2 (1934) n. 496. 

149. Cf., among others, F. Pelster, Imtormo all’origine, in CivCatt, 82 I (1931) 
416, 429; Schol., 7 (1932) 270; Th. Graf. De subiecto psychico gratiae et virtutum 
(Studia Anselm., 11), Romae 1934, 208 sqq.: F. Henquinet, Ist der Traktat De legibus 
et praeceptis .. . von Joh. v. Rupella, in FrStud, 26 (1939) 235; W. Lampen, Opinio 
loannis de Rupella quoad Iudaeos, in StudFr, 28 (1931) 208 sq. 

150. De quaestionibus quibusdam ad "Summam de anima’ loannis de Rupella 
spectantibus, in Sophia, 8 (1940) 207-217 (incomplete). 

151. In CollFr, 1 (1931) 531 sq.: “Conclusiones illae generales tamen nonnisi 
cum magna prudentia admitti possunt, cum, uti nobis videtur, largius pateant quam 
praemissae allatae. Libenter concedimus aliquas partes priorum liborum Summae 
theologicae Summa de anima et Summa theologicae Summa de anima et Summa de 
vitiis loan. de Rupella esse posteriores, immo ipsi Alexandro Hal, ascribi non posse. 
Sed ex illis concludere totam Summam theologim illis Summis Ioan. de Rupella 
posteriorem et probabiliter inauthenticam esse, certe immoderatum et nimium est, ut 
non dicamus falsum, eo quod plura argumenta a P. Minges allata in favorem priori- 
tatis aliquarum partium Summae theologicae . . . ab auctore nullo modo sunt refutata 
et totam suam vim integram conservant.” 


152. Les traités sur lime et les vertus de Jean de la Rochelle, in RevNeo-SchoPh, 
32 (1930) 27. 


153. La nature de devoir de la l’aumome, in EphThLov, 15 (1938) 621, note 19. 


154. Zwei Turiner Handschriften, in Schol., 12 (1937) 546, note 45. See also 
below, note 156. 
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explicitly ascribed to John of Rupella or restored to him with the aid 
of internal criteria."*° All of these are found in the Summa II and 
especially in Summa III practically word for word, so much so that 
Pelster and Henquinet believe the whole of Book III is derived from 
John of Rupella, or even compiled by him.’*° According to them, 
if you admit that many chapters of Books II-1 and II-2 are derived 
from the Summa de Anima and especially from the Summa de Vitits, 
and if you admit that some of the questions of Book I itself betray 
John’s skill, then the Rupellian character of the Summa will appear 
fairly well established.**" 


Of still greater importance for a solution of the problem of the 
Summa ate the Quaestiones of Alexander himself. These have been 
discovered in recent years mainly through the efforts of Pelster and 
Henquinet and with the aid of H. Spettman, G. Lacombe, O. Lottin, 
J. Georgen, M. D. Chenu, P. Glorieux, A. Heysse and others. Any 
number of Alexander’s questions have been discovered pertaining 
to the matter contained in all the books of the Summa. Thirty codices 
have thus far been uncovered wherein these questions are preserved 
either as one collection or dispersed among the question of the first 


155. Cf. F. Pelster, Forchungen zur Qudistionenliteratur in der Zeit des Alex. v. 
Hales, in Schol., 12 (1937) 519-546. More questions, which Pelster ascribed to John 
of Rupella, are now properly attributed to Alex. himself by F. Henquinet, Les ques- 
tions tned’tes, in RechThAM, 10 (1938) 153-172. Concerning the others, B. Per- 
gamo doubts whether they are certainly John’s, v.g. QO. de gratia (Vat. lat. 782); cf. Il 
desiderio innato, in StudFr, 33 (1936) 86, note 3. 


156. De christologia: F. Pelster, Die Quaestionen des Alex. v. Hales, in Greg., 14 
(1933) 405, note 15; Zwet Turiner Handschriften, in Schol., 12 (1937) 530, note 
10: “Die Behauptung dass Rupella Verfasse der Christologie in Summa III sei, diirfte 
kaum zu verwegan sein”; F. Henquinet, Exdes.de Rosny, in AFH, 33 (1940) 37, 38, 
note 1.—De legibus et praeceptis: F. Pelster, Die Quaestionen, 405, note 15; F. Hen- 
quinet, Ist der Traktat ‘De legibus et praeceptis’ in der Summa Alex. v. Hales von 
lohnanes v. Rubella? in FrStud, 26 (1939) 1-22- 234, 258.—De gratia et De fide: 
F. Pelster, in Schol., 11 (1936) 614 sq.: “Der traktat De fide hat ebenso wie der vor- 
hergehende De gratia in wesentlichen Quiestionem Ruppellas zur Grundiage. Die 
Quaestionen De gratia existieren noch z. B. in Cod. Vat. lat. 782. Der letzte Teil von De 
fide: De articulis fidei findet sich ais Werk Rupellas z. B. in Cod. AD IX 7 (ff. 75r- 
94r) der Nationalb bl. Vertrauten ein Zweifel unmiglich scheint’; J. Auer 
Textkritische Studien zur Gnadenlehre des Alex. v. Hales, in Schol., 15 (1940) 63-75; 
id., Hat Odo Rigaldi in seinen Q. de gratia die glechnamigen Quiiestionen des Ioh. v. 
Rupella benutzt? in FrStud. 26 (1939) 313-332. 

157. Cf. Pelster, Forschungen zur Oudstionenliteratur, in Schol., 6 (1931) 335; 
Henquinet, Eudes de Rosny, in AFH, 33 (1940) 50, note 1. According to both au- 
thors, ipsa q. 1 Lib. I, de theologia, manum proderet Rupellensis: Pelster, in Schol., 
11 (1936) 615: “Meines Erachtens stammt auch die erste quastion des ersten Buches 
der Summa von Rupella. Die Vorlage stegt in Cod. Vat. lat 782” (See above); Hen- 
quinet, Ist der Traktat, in FrStud. 26 (1939) 254: “Findet man also rnellianisierte 
Quistionen, und das ist der Fall fiir die ganze erste Quastion der I pars: De theologia.” 
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“Franciscan School” (Rupella, Rigaldus, Richard Rufus, Militona) 
or the questions of other masters (Guerricus, Guiardus, Odo de 
Castro Radulphi, Walter de Castro Theoderici, Stephen de Poliniaco, 
Albertus Magnus, etc.). The problem of their authenticity labors 
under many difficulties because these questions are quite often 
anonymous and recourse to other criteria, especially internal cri- 
teria (literary forms), is necessary to determine what belongs to 
Alexander, Rupella, and others. The difficulty becomes even more 
complicated because there are two, three, or even more redactions or 
reportations of many of the questions, altogether different in style. 
And so, it is not surprising if certain questions at first ascribed to 
Alexander or Guiardus, let us say, should later be restored to Ru- 
pella or Guerricus; or, vice versa. The authorship of many of the 
questions is still uncertain; at one time a writer will attribute them 
to this one and at another time to someone else. The “method of 
literary forms’ is bound to suffer from indecision if the literary style 
of each author is not previously established by objective means or 
from writings proved certain through other means. However, once 
this basis has been established, this method can lead to a certitude 
beyond doubt,’ especially if it is corroborated by a doctrinal cri- 
terion as well,” or even by external proofs, e.g., citations.’ 


Such a basis has been established with regard to Alexander’s 
Questiones. From external criteria it is evident that very many ques- 
tions are genuine and that they were Alexander’s before he became 
a Friar (“Alexandri antequam esset frater”). They are expressly 
attributed to him as such under this title in Codex 9. E. XIV of the 
British Museum; only through a false reading of the inscriptions did 
Lacombe™ believe they were the questions of St. Edmund Rich. 
Pelster’”” immediately detected the mistake and corrected it; any 
other doubts on this matter proceed from an ignorance of the co- 
dex.’** With this as a basis, Henquinet further showed that many 


158. The rules of this method are explained by F. Pelster, in Schol., 6 (1931) 324- 
329; 10 (1935) 444 sq.; RechThAM, 5 (1933) 369-371; Greg., 14 (1933) 401-407. 

159. Pergamo relies mostly on this criterion in the article cited immediately above. 

160. Ita v.g. Henquinet, Les écrits du Fr. Guerric, loc. cit.; Les questions inédites, 
72 sqq.; De centum et septem quaestionibus halesianis, 510 sq. 

161. Loe. cit. 

162. Die Ouaestionen, 414-422. 

163. Cf. P. Glorieux, Autour de la Summa Abendonensis, in RechThAM, 6 (1934) 
80, note 3 and 84; A. Teetaert, in CollFr, 5 (1935) 499. 
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other questions of codex Tudert. 121 certainly belonged to Alex- 
ander “antequam esset frater”."“* Other questions dating from the 
same period are perhaps preserved in the Codex Duacensis 434, 
which are ascribed to a certain ‘magistro A”.’®° 

Several other series of questions, altogether different in character, 
occur in codices, sometimes under the name of Alexander, more 
often anonymously. In general, the authenticity of these questions 
is not too evident. Some seem to belong to Stephen de Poliniaco,’® 
some to Richard Rufus;**’ others again seem to belong to John of 
Rupella, or at least developed by him.*®° 

All of these questions, however, whether certainly genuine or not, 
whether the work of Alexander before he became a Friar or after, 


have been used as sources of the Summa. 


CONCLUSION 


The Problem and the Way to Solve It 


It has seemed necessary to give this history of the problem so that, 
once the nature of the question was known, the objectives and a 
method of solution would become clearer at one and the same time. 
As regards the nature of our problem it is clear that it is a legitimate 
one, and that the doubts which have been built up around it, far 
from being hypercritical, are entirely reasonable: in part, they are 
based on the testimony of the Bull of Alexander IV (as regards 
later additions) and partly on the testimony of Roger Bacon and 
the Codex Vat. Borgh. 359 (as regards the whole Summa). Most 
of all they come from the many indications within the work itself 
which seem to betray a later date and the presence of many collabo- 


164. De centum et septem quaestionibus halesianis, in Anton., 13 (1938) 355 saq. 

165. Cf. Schol., 14 (1939) 449: ‘‘Auffallend ist, dass Alexander v. Hales 
der schom vor 1229 Questionen verfasste, gar nicht gennant wird. Verbirgt er sich 
vielleicht hinter dem magister A.?” 

166. Cf. F. Pelster, Zwes Turiner Handschriften, in Schol., 12 (1937) 524. 

167. Cf. F. Hinquinet, Avtour des écrits, in Anton., 11 (1936) 202 sqq.; Les ques- 
tions inédites, in RechThAM, 10 (1938) 162; F. Pelster, Oudistionen des Fr. Richardus 
Rufus, in Schol., 14 (1939) 215 sqq. 

168. Cf. F. Pelster, Zwei Turiner Handschriften, 524 sqq. 
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rators, or at least a compiler different from Alexander. From what 
we have said it is clear that the problem is by no means a simple 
one and can only be solved by an objective and prudent inquiry. 
Each Book and practically every tract demands special investigation. 
Just because some tracts, e.g., “De Corpore Humano” and “De 
Conjuncto” are found to be spurious and of a later date, we cannot 
regard the other tracts which sourround them as spurious too. Neither 
can we say that something is false because it cannot now be proven, 
and thereby conclude that its opposite is definitely certain. Thus, 
many things were accepted as certain in 1931, e.g., that the Swmma 
dates from c. 1260 and that Alexander had no part in it; today it 
is discovered that a great part of the Summa already existed in 1245 
and that many of Alexander’s Quaestiones are found in it and used 
(Codices: Paris 15652, Lond. 9. E. XIX, and Tudert. 121). And 
so, the history of this problem teaches us prudence; it teaches us 
to avoid not only hasty denials and conflicting assertions but preju- 
dices which, stemming from exaggerated scepticism, rush headlong 
into conclusions to the neglect of premises. 

As to the present state of the problem, the following facts can be 
gathered from the aforementioned studies: 

1) Books I, II, and III have been compiled, to a great extent, 
before 1245 or before the death of Alexander. 

2) Among the principal sources for these Books are the writ- 
ings of John of Rupella and the Quaestiones of Alexander; no source 
later than the year 1245 has appeared thus far. 

3) The compilation character of these Books is beyond all doubt; 
as for the compilers nothing is certain, although it is maintained 
that there were more than one: there was an “Inquirens” (Book I 
and III. Rupella?) and a “Considerans” (Book II) as they chose 
to call themselves. 

4) The last question of Book I, “De Missione Visibili” (Nos. 
514-518), is probably a later addition and perhaps taken from Odo 
Rigaldus. 

5) The tracts ‘De Corpore Humano” and “De Conjuncto” in 
Book II-1 (Nos. 427-523) are certainly later additions (c. 1260- 
1270?) of an unknown author, more probably not William of Mili- 
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tona, even though the codex Vindebon. 1348 reads: “Hic incipit 
additio fratris Gil. de Militona”. 


6) Book IV seems to have been composed by William of Mili- 
tona; at least it is certainly later than the “QQ. De Sacramentis” 
ascribed to him (before 1248) and later than the “QQ. De Contri- 
tione” of Odo Rigaldus (before 1248). It is later than Book IV, 
Sentences and the “Q. de Perfectione” of St. Bonaventure (c. 1253- 


1256). 


Except for Book IV and these Additions, there are only a few 
definitely certain conclusions, and the problem of the Summa, as far 
as the first three Books are concerned, has yet to be solved. Con- 
clusions as to date and compilation stand in need of stricter exami- 
nation because on them chiefly depends the solution of the whole 
problem. If the first three Books existed substantially before the 
death of Alexander (1245) it becomes more difficult to exclude him 
as a compiler; if it is proved that he was not the only one to pro- 
duce the work, it can hardly be denied that he was the chief com- 
piler with benefit of assistance from others. Other arguments, 
namely from the style of the work, are less convincing, by reason 
of the compilation character of the Swmma, unless it be proved that 
it was written after 1245. We know that the tracts “De Corpore 
Humano” and “De Conjuncto” are not authentic from this, that 
authors certainly later than 1245 are found quoted therein. The 
problem of author or compiler presupposes the problem of date of 
work. We would labor in vain on the authenticity of a work which 
might prove to have been written after the death of a supposed 
author. 


However, the two problems of author and date of composition 
can hardly be solved from external criteria alone as we have stated 
above, particularly with regard to the article of Frs. Gorce and Man- 
donnet and the arguments of the editors. It seems, then, that the 
solution of this twofold problem must first be sought for by internal 
criteria, or in the Summa itself. If there are many redactors or com- 
pilers this can certainly be detected in the Summa, from the defects 
of unity and of uniformity of redaction. Whether the work had been 
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compiled before or after 1245 can be gathered from the authors 
cited therein and from unnamed sources used in one way or another. 


VICTORIN DOUCET, O.F.M. 


Quaracchi, Italy, 
Prefect of the Commission “Alexander of Hales.” 


POVERTY IN PERFECTION 
ACCORDING TO ST. BONAVENTURE’ 
PART ONE 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Tr celebrated and bitter polemic that raged between the secu- 

lar masters and the mendicant religious at the University of Paris 

during the second half of the XIII century, produced a classic de- 
fense of the religious state as a means to perfection. 


The secular professors had long dominated the schools at the 
University, and the threat to their preferments inherent in the rap- 
idly expanding popularity of the Dominicans and Franciscans, pro- 
voked impassioned attacks against the Friars. As a champion of the 
secular cause, William of St. Amour composed the tedious and ver- 
bose Tractatus de Periculis Novissimorum Temporum, publishing 
it in March-September, 1256.” In October of that year the vicious 
work was condemned by Alexander IV as “an evil, criminal, de- 


ptaved, false, nefarious tract”. 


The conflict abated temporarily under the watchful eye of Rome, 
but flared up with renewed intensity when a disciple of St. Amour, 
Gerard d’Abbeville, edited his Contra Adversarium Perfectionis 
Christianae, in July-October, 1269.* D’Abbeville had written the 
caluminous work thirteen years earlier, but doubtless having in mind 
the fate of St. Amour’s abortive assault, bided his time. It is likely 
that he judged the moment opportune to bring the opus to light in 
1269, since the Apostolic See had been vacant after the death of 
Clement IV in 1268, and remained so until the election of Greg- 
ory X in 1271. 

On behalf of the Friars Minor, St. Bonaventure answered the 
seculars with two incomparable defenses of the Franciscan Order. 


1. From a doctorate dissertation presented at Le Grand Séminaire de St. Sulpice, 
Montreal, 1946. 


3 Cf. P. GLORIEUX, Repertoire des Maitres en Théol. au XIlle siecle, t. 17, p. 
344, 


3. Cf. Annales Minorum, for year 1256, no. 27. 


4. ee edition by $. CLASEN, in A. F. H., 31 (1939) 276-329; 32 (1939) 
89-200. 
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With all the care and skill of a great theologian and a polished dialec- 
tician; with the depth and holiness of a Doctor-Saint, Bonaventure 
directed the Quaestio Disputata de Perfectione Evangelica against 
William of St. Amour,’ and his Apologia Pauperum against Gerard 
d’Abbeville.° 

It is especially the latter work that contains the mind of the 
Seraphic Doctor on the nature of religious perfection and the func- 
tion of voluntary poverty in its constitution. This first part of the 
present treatment of his doctrine proposes to investigate the teaching 
on religious perfection and the role of poverty in its attainment. It 
was by impugning the spiritual value of the total poverty observed 
by the Friars, that the seculars hoped to lessen, or even to destroy, 
the prestige of the Franciscans. 


II. RELIGIOUS PERFECTION 


Gerard d’Abbeville directly assailed the religious state as a means 
to a high degree of the perfection of charity. His intent was to be- 
little the value of the religious life in the pursuit of superior sanctity, 
by alleging that the profession of the evangelical counsels in no 
wise produced a state more perfect in itself and more conducive to 
perfection than the state of the saints of the Old Law. D’Abbeville 
speaks of these holy men as “perfect ones’; and affirms that the 
“fathers” of the pre-Christian dispensation had perfection of life 
together with marriage and extensive possessions.’ 


It is assuredly true that the holy men of the Old Law were “per- 
fect” by reason of their eminent charity, but the form of their life 
is imperfect compared with the religious state in the New Dispen- 
sation with its evangelical counsels of perfection. Bonaventure in- 
troduces this distinction in reply to the attempt of d’Abbeville to 
minimize the value of the Franciscan Order as a school of sanctity. 


The Saint declares that Job, for example, in possessing abundant 
goods, was perfect only in the sense that he had a “contempt of 
mind’® for his wealth. Since the counsel of poverty had not yet 


5. Cf. S. Bonaventurae Opera Omnia, ed. Ad Claras Aquas, V, 116-198. 
6. Cf. tbid., VII, 233-330. 


7. Cf. Tractatus Gerardi de Abbatisvilla “Contra Adversarium Perfectionis 
Christianae,” in A.P.H., 31 (1939) 288. 


8. Cf. Apologia Pauperum, ¢.9, 0.6 (VIII, 296). 
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been given in the Old Testament, Bonaventure concludes that the 
Fathers of the former times ought not be presented in Gospel times 
as examples of perfection.” These ancient saints excelled the exigen- 
cies of their state by pursuing an imperfect form of life with extraor- 
dinary charity. 

Perfection can be considered in a double sense: formally, consist- 
ing in charity and the habits and acts of virtues; materially, consist- 
ing in the aggregation of counsels and rules constituting the relig- 
ious state. All the evangelical counsels are ordained to the growth 
in formal perfection.”® Charity, the “deiform virtue’”™ is of course the 
formal element of spiritual perfection, since it joins the soul directly 
to divinity. In charity are rooted all the prospects; through it all 
other virtues are informed; according to it all man’s activity is made 
acceptable and meritorious before God.” 

Bonaventure divides formal perfection into two levels: perfection 
of sufficiency; perfection of superabundance. The former is the min- 
imum degree required for justification, and is had by anyone who 
observes the mandates by avoiding serious sin. The latter implies a 
more intense radication of the virtue of charity in the soul. The 
former is a secundum quid perfection when compared with the per- 
fection of superabundance or supererogation which is beyond the 
sufficiency of necessity. It is perfection simpliciter.” 

The accidentally diverse perfections are thus compared by St. 
Bonaventure: 

The second perfection (of supererogation) when considered with the 
first (of necessity) is called perfect, but the first without the second, although 
in a certain way perfect, nevertheless is called imperfect in regard to the 


second. Therefore, when we speak of evangelical perfection we understand 
the second.!4 


The phrase “in a certain way perfect”, is clarified by reference to a 
parallel text where he explains that perfection of charity is either 
in se ot in ordine. If charity is considered im se, it is not perfect in 


9. Cf. sbid. 

10. CE£. Expositio in Reg., c.1, n.10 (VIII, 396). 

11. Cf. Sermo. de temp., Sermo I (IX, 419): “. .. virtus deifica.” 

12. Cf. sbid. 

13. Cf. Ill Sent., d.34, a1, q.3 ad 2 (IIT, 742). 

14. Apol. Paup., c.3, n4 (VIII, 245): “Secundum cum primo dicitur perfectum, 
primum vero absque secundo, quamquam sit quodam modo perfectum,respectu tamen 
secundi dicitur imperfectum. Cum igitur de perfectione evangelica loquimur de hac 
media intelligimus.” 
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its inception in the soul, but is perfected by increase. This is the dis- 
tinction between perfection of sufficiency and the perfection of ex- 
cellence or supererogation. If the virtue of charity be considered in 
ordine, it is perfect in whatever degree it is had, because by its 
essence it is ordained to its end and can elicit its due operation.”*® 

The more intense radication of the charitative form implied in 
excelling perfection is evangelical perfection, defined by Bonaven- 
ture as “the conformity of the wayfarer to Christ by that habit of 
virtue in which he supererogatively turns from evil, accomplishes 
good and tolerates adversities”.*° 


Considered in itself, accidental perfection is not superior to sub- 
stantial perfection, because whoever has the least degree of charity 
has it essentially, and so possesses charity as truly as one having it 
in more eminent degrees of intensity. But one who is “evangelically 
perfect” is undoubtedly more perfect than another who has merely 
the perfection of necessity. The former is counselled; the latter com- 
manded. Bonaventure succinctly expresses this truth when he de- 
clares: “As the precept does not effect perfection, so neither does it 
remove imperfection”.”” 

One deserves the description “perfect” when his intense charity 
is expressed in, and results from, a supererogatory mode of life. This 
seems to be the significance of a related text where Bonaventure 
teaches that something is truly called “perfect” when it lacks nothing 
it ought to have and exercises its powers to its limits.** The Chris- 
tian soul in the state of grace has the minimum requirement for the 
Christian life. The form of the virtue of charity is sufficient for sal- 
vation. But one is not “perfect” unless he employs the potentiali- 
ties to the limits of his powers; unless he exceeds what he must do, 
and live supererogatively by the performance of counselled acts. 
The religious life presents one with the opportunities to achieve this 
evangelical perfection swiftly and surely, since “the works of the 

15. Cf. III Sent. d.29, dub.5 (V, 654). 

16. Apol. Paup., c.3, nA (VIII, 245): “(perfectio evangelica) est conformitas 


viatoris ad Christum per illum virtutis habitum, quo supererogative declinantur mala, 

efficiuntur bona et perferuntur adversa.” : 

_ 17. Ibid. c4, n.5 (VII, 253): “Sicut praeceptum perfectionem non efficit, sic 

nec imperfectionem tollit.” , 
18. Cf. De perf. evang., q.4, a.2 (V, 186). 
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counsels are proposed to all who desire to ascend to the summit of 


perfection”.”® 


Ill. THE ROLE OF THE COUNSELS IN PERFECTION 


On the basis of his premise that the saints of the Old Law at- 
tained perfection, Gerard d’Abbeville drew the unjustifiably broad 
conclusion that the mandates are therefore the way of arriving at 
perfection. And because perfection was reached without the use of 
the counsels, it would follow that the religious life with its empha- 
sis on strict poverty has no special value as a way to high sanctity.”° 


D’Abbeville thereby endeavored to exclude the place legitimately 
held by the evangelical counsels in the structure of the spiritual life, 
viewing all perfection as possible simply through the observance of 
the precepts. While it is true that no degree of charity exceeds the 
ambit of the precept of love, it is at the same time true that the coun- 
sels give a full expression to the exigency of the first and greatest 
commandment, by acting instrumentally in the pursuit of perfec- 
tion. 


Whatever perfection possible to man is envisioned in the divine 
precept, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, 
and with thy whole soul, and with thy whole strength”.”* Perfec- 
tion of charity is the end of this precept, and one is more or less per- 
fect in the measure that he complies with it. Since God is infinitely 
loveable, the first precept must include any intensity of dilection pos- 
sible to man. The plenitude of the law is love, “Charity is the end of 
the precept, that is, charity is that in which consists the fulfillment of 


every mandate and the perfection of all virtues”.”” 


The fulness of love envisioned by the precept of charity is the 
object of man’s tending, not that which must be possessed actually 
here and now. Also the first commandment regards the interior or 
affective union of one’s will with God. It does not have as its end 


19. Apol. Paup., c.2, n.8 (VIII, 241): “. . . opera consiliorum proponantur 
omnibus qui ad perfectionis culmen conscendere volunt.” 

20. Cf. Tract. Ger. de Abba., in A.F.H., 31 (1939) 287. 
. 21) sDegt.,. VI; 5. 

22. II Sent., d.38, dub.2 (II, 895): “Caritas est finis praecepti, id est, caritas est 
illud in quo consistit omnis mandati adimpletio et omnium virtutum perfectio.” 
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the works of perfection since no one is obliged, in virtue of this pre- 
cept, either to perform these counselled acts or to tend to their per- 
formance, although one who would omit their execution where they 
could possibly be accomplished should not be considered perfect. 


The divine will is said by Bonaventure to be displeased when a 
precept is opposed, and to be complacent when obeyed. And on 
the contrary, while the divine will is pleased if the counsel iis ac- 
cepted even effectively, still God is not displeased if it is refused.”* 
To embrace a counsel of perfection is something ex genere suo better 
than not to embrace it, because the performance of a counsel includes 
the non-violation of the precepts and goes beyond what is demanded. 
In this sense Bonaventure writes of the counsels as containing not 
only sufficient justice but “abundant justice”, in keeping with the 
perfection proper to the Gospel law and to the dynamic nature of 
grace itself.” 

The precept of charity does not, of itself, indicate any determined 
matter in the exterior order of action. It uses all man’s good acts 
as material to inform, and any actus imperatus by charity disposes 
more or less immediately for an augmentation of the intensity of 
charity itself. The exterior act of the counsel is always superior to 
the exterior act in compliance to a mandate. Since the life of the 
counsels provides abundant matter for charity to employ in its 
dynamic tendency to exteriorization, Bonaventure accordingly con- 
siders the religious state as the means par excellence to the perfec- 
tion of charity. He states categorically, “The summit of evangelical 
perfection is from the supererogation of divine counsel, not from the 
obligation of the precept”.”° 

Summarily, in reply to d’Abbeville’s contention that the pre- 
cepts lead one to be perfect,”* Bonaventure teaches that the function 
of the counsel in the attainment of perfection of charity is to pro- 
vide material for the use of charity in the external level. Under this 
aspect the counsels are instruments of perfection for the accidental 
intensification of the virtue of charity in the soul. The religious state, 


23. Cf. I Sent., d.45, a.3, q.2 (1, 810). 
24. Cf. Breviloqg., p.5, ¢.9 (V, 263). 


25. Apol. Paup., c4, n.5 (VIII, 253): “Evangelicae perfectionis culmen ex 
supererogatione manet divini consilii, non ex obligatione praecepti.” 


26. Cf. Tract. Ger. de Abba., in A.F.H., 31 (1939) 281. 
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constituted by the permanent acceptance of the counsels, is there- 
fore called “material” perfection and is simply a means to the reali- 
zation of the plenitude of charity envisioned in the precept of the love 
of God and neighbor. Material perfection is not, when considered 
in this light, a good zm se but a relative good, insofar as it normally 
leads more surely and more expeditiously to high sanctity.”" 


Thus in his response to the subtle half-truths of the secular mas- 
ter, St. Bonaventure demonstrates in what sense the precepts may be 
said to lead to perfection, and how the counsels are most apt instru- 
ments for the acquisition of it. The counsels are of course indispen- 
sable elements in the constitution of material perfection. 


IV. POVERTY IN THE TRIPLE WAY 


The ascent to perfection’s height is a graduated process. It is the 
climb to intimate union with divinity by means of the grace that is 
from God, and in the doctrine of Bonaventure the ascent is accom- 
plished by the triple way first systematized by the Seraphic Doctor, 
and subsequently adopted into other spiritual systems.”* One who 
wishes to attain to sanctity must follow the threefold route: purga- 
tive, consisting in the expulsion of sin; illuminative, which is the 
imitation of Christ; unitive, close union with God.” 

The purging implied in the first way regards particularly any sin- 
ful attachment to creatures, and gradually removes one from any 
affection for material things that can cause habitual venial sin. It is 
the struggle against disordered inclinations to created goods capable 
of diverting the soul from its possession of the Uncreated Good. 

Because of man’s weakness consequent upon Original Sin, there is 
a dangerously seductive quality in the attraction inherent in tempo- 
ralities, drawing his will to them in such wise that he inclines to 
inhere in them without reference to God. If the conversion to crea- 
tures is without aversion from God, the inordination is venially sin- 
ful; if with aversion, mortally so. This conversion to created goods, 
the traditional obstacle to spiritual perfection, is thus indicted by 
Bonaventure: 

2/7. Cf. Apol. Paup., c.3, 0.15 (VII, 248). 


28. ‘Cf. P. POURRAT, La Spivitualité Chrétienne, t.2, p.267. 
29, Cf. De Triplici Via, Prologus (VIII, 3). 
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In the first place should be considered the concupiscence of pleasure, which 
then lives in a man, if there is in him the appetite of sweet things, the appetite 
for soft things, the appetite for carnality, that is, if a man seeks savory food, 
beautiful clothing, luxurious delights. It is not only reprehensible to desire 
all these things with consent, but one ought even to reject them at the first 
moment.°? 


It is to combat these sinful allurements with their power to en- 
slave the concupiscible appetite, that St. Bonaventure especially 
urges the value of effective poverty. Here this poverty has its pri- 
mordial function, for by removing the superfluous incitements to 
physical pleasure, as well as lessening the danger to pride and in- 
justice in seeking these goods, the occasions of all these sins are 
sharply reduced.** The counsel of poverty as observed in the religious 
state is therefore an efficacious remedy against the domination of the 
sensual desires. 


Not less dangerous to progress in the spiritual life than the exte- 
rior inducements to sinful satisfaction, is the interior vice of avarice 
and cupidity. This is the disposition of the will to seek the ownership 
and possession of creatures in a manner more or less opposed to 
right reason. Together with the danger of the sinful exercise of 
concupiscence, cupidity contains an ominous threat to charity. 


Bonaventure teaches that although not everyone is obliged to relin- 
quish property effectively, except those who do so by vows in the 
religious life, nevertheless everyone is bound to relinquish all created 
goods affectively. And as the reason for this requirement the Saint 
observes, “. . . all are bound to relinquish all in affection, lest, over- 
come by the love for created things, they place their heart in abun- 
dant possessions, and in a perverse order love the creature above 


God”.*” 
In this text is indicated the need for the spirit of poverty, and it is 
the basis of perfection since charity diminishes in the measure cu- 


30. De Trip. Via, loco cit. (VIII, 4): “Primo recogitanda est concupiscentia 
voluptatis, quae tunc vivit in homine, si est in eo appetitus dulcium, appetitus mollium, 
appétitus carnalium, hoc est, si homo quaerat cibaria saporosa, vestimenta deliciosa, 
oblectamenta luxuriosa. Quae omnia non solum reprehensibile est appetere cum con- 
sensu, sed etiam respuere primo motu.” 

31. Cf. Brevilog., p.5, c.9 (V, 263). 


32. Sermo. de temp., Sermo I (IX, 373): “. . . omnes tenentur omnia relinquere 
quantum ad affectum, ne, eorum amore superati, cor suum circa defluentes divitias 
apponant et perverso ordine creaturam supra Deum diligunt.” 
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pidity augments, while cupidity decreases in direct proportion to the 
intensity of the spirit of poverty. This truth prompts Bonaventure to 
write, “Because perfection cannot be found in the hearts of the 
avaricious . . . the counsel of poverty is firmly proved to be the most 


high and stable foundation of all evangelical perfection” .** 


Etienne Gilson calls the poverty defended by Bonaventure, “A 
reparatory discipline of the Christian life under its most perfect 
form”.** While the disorders of the intellect and the will inevitably 
present in man’s wounded nature cannot be entirely healed by the 
austerity implied even in a sincere and integral renuntiation of tem- 
poralities, yet the discipline of poverty has the effect of stabilizing 
the human soul in its regained supernatural life, maintaining it in 


and in things of this world a needed balance.*° 


St. Bonaventure’s concept of a hierarchical development of the 
spiritual life demands the constant presence of the spirit of poverty, 
and to some degree, according to one’s state of life, of effective pov- 
erty as well. Both are intimately joined to the purgative way. It is 
not consistent with Bonaventure’s thought to supposes that one 
passes through one way, quits it and then goes on to the next. There 
is no isolated development of a way, rather all advancement must 
proceed by the concurrently present triple way.*° 


Any advance in perfection in one way supposes a proportionate 
degree of progress in each of the other two. Growth in the spiritual 
life is manifested by the passage from the inferior grade of beginner 
to the highest of the perfect, but throughout the entire process of 
augmenting perfection, all three ways of purgation, illumination and 
union mutually complement one another. So the purgative way, 
with its accent on poverty, although it is characteristic of beginners, 
yet is is not restricted to this class, and must remain, more or less 
active during the whole ascent, even in the higher reaches of holi- 
ness.*" 


33. De perf. evang., q.2, a.1 (V, 134): “Quod quia non potest videri perfectio 
jn cordibus avarorum .. . paupertatis consilium firmiter comprobetur sicut totius 
perfectionis evangelicae altissimum et stabile fundamentum.” 


34. La Philosophie de S. Bonaventure, p.457. 
35. Cf. sbid. 
36. Cf. De Trip. Via, c.1, 0.4 (VII, 7). 


37. St. Bonaventure teaches that all advancement in the sipiritual life supposes 
the continued presence and concourse of the three ways. This concourse does not 
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As the soul advances in perfection, the ownership and use of 
creatures becomes less hazardous: “Indeed it is true that possessions 
are not for the perfect so vehement an occasion of sin, nor of such 
great sins (as for the less perfect)”.** But because the danger of 
conversion to creatures remains present at all times, the purgative 
way, with its affective and effective poverty, is always necessary to 
check the incursions of inordinate attachment to, and use of, created 
goods. 


The illuminative way is the imitation of Christ, and because He is 
Wisdom, the conformity to Him is the way to a participation in 
divine knowledge. The intellect is enlightened by God’s truth in 
the measure that man’s soul becomes assimilated to Christ, and this 
assimilation is in direct proportion to the detachment from all that 
is not Incarnate Wisdom: 


Wisdom is reached through the reduction of the affection from all love 
of creatures, from the love of which the affection ought to be recalled; for 
the devotion to creatures does not profit; and if it profits, it does not refresh; 
and if it refreshes, it does not suffice; and so all such love should be entirely 
estranged from the will.59 


As the purgative way can not be abandoned in the search for 
sanctity, neither can the imitation of the poor and destitute Christ 
be neglected. Every Christian must endeavor to imitate the Saviour’s 
renuntiation of this world’s goods: 


Christ was not only poor and mendicant for our example, but even denuded 
and vilified unto an extreme kind of abjection, in order that He might give 
an example of perfectly contemning the world.?° 


necessarily postulate the simultaneous action of the purgative, the illuminative and 
the unitive ways, but it does require that the soul never abandon any one of the 
three. Thus throughout the growth in perfection, there is had a virtual activity of 
each of the ways, and this virtuality becomes more active as the need arises. So the 
unitive way is present with the imcipientes, as the purgative with the perfecti. But 
the purgative way dominates in the beginning, as the unitive does with the “perfect.” 
For a study of this question cf. Les Trois Voies de la Vie Spirituelle, by JEAN de 
DIEU, O.F.M.Cap., Paris 1929, p.34 sqq. 

38. Apol. Paup., c.7, 0.28 (VIII, 281): “Verum est quidem, quod census per- 
fectis non tam vehemens nec tantorum est peccatorum occasio.” 

39. De Trip. Via, Praeamb. (VII, 6): “Congregatur (igniculum sapientiae) 
autem per reductionem affectionis ab omni amore creaturae, 2 cuius quidem amore 
debet affectio revocari, quoniam amor creaturae non proficit; et si proficit, non reficit; 
et si reficit, non sufficit; et ideo omnis amor talis ab affectu debet omnino elongari.” 

40. De perf. evang., q.2,a.2 (V, 142): “Pro nobis non tantum pauper et mendicus 
fuit Christus, propter nostrum exemplum, sed etiam nudatus et vilificatus usque ad 
abiectionis genus extremum, ut exemplum daret perfecte contemnendi mundum.” 
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No counsel more completely models one according to the visible 
nature of Christ than that of poverty. For the imitation of Christ, 
humility and obedience do not suffice, but poverty is also required. 
So in interpreting the words of our Lord, “If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross daily, and follow 
me”,** Bonaventure says that we follow Christ through most high 
poverty, since Christ wants one to carry nothing through this life, 
in order that we may go directly on our way to heaven.” 


The uniquely dominant role of charity postulates the interior dis- 
position of detachment, while the exterior separation from the owner- 
ship and the superfluous use of created goods is demanded by that con- 
formity to Christ which the religious state implies. The mind of 
Bonaventure on the vast importance of poverty in the realization of 
perfection is succinctly expressed with his usual unction: 


In the wood of the Cross is found the summit of voluntary poverty, that 
man freely contemn everything earthly. This is what the Apostle says to 
the Galatians: “But God forbid that I should glory, save in the Cross of our 
Lord Jesus Christ”; as if he should say: “It is unbecoming to glory in any- 
thing else.” And how (does he glory)? Through poverty. For he adds: 
“by whom the world is crucified to me, and I to the world”; that is, “that 
neither the world draws me to its love, nor I the world.” And what effects 
this, that man neither love the world, nor the world him? Certainly true 
poverty, which contemns the whole world.*% 


The Seraphic Doctor perceives in the elevation of the Cross that 
separation from all things capable of distracting man’s soul from the 
contemplation and love of the Crucified. 


AIDAN Carr, O.F.M. Conv. 


St. Bonaventure’s Convent, 
Washington, D. C. 


(To be continued) 


4it-o tc: 9. 23. 
42. Cf. Comm. in Luc., c.9, 0.38 (VII, 228). 


43. Sermo. de temp., Sermo V (IX, 305): “In ligno crucis est invenire summam 
paupertatem et voluntariam, ut homo omne terrenum spontanea voluntate contemnat. 
Hoc est quod ait Apostolus ad Galatas: Mihi autem absit gloriari nisi in cruce Domini 
nostri Jesu Christi; quasi dicat: in alio gloriari indecens est. Et quomodo? Per pauper- 
tatem. Nam subditur: per quem mihi mundus crucifixus est, et ego mundo; hoc est, 
ut nec mundus me alliciat ad sui amorem, nec ego mundum. Et quid facit hoc, ut 
nec homo amet mundum, nec mundum eum? Certe vera paupertas, quae contemnit 
totum mundum. Cf. Gal., 6, 14. 


CHRIST JESUS THE SECURE FOUNDATION 
ACCORDING TO ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


II 
ADOPTED SONS THROUGH THE INCARNATE SON 


St. Cyril time and again in all his works insists that Christ is the 
natural Son of God, and that He is not adopted. But in doing so he 
also stresses that we, indeed, are adopted sons. 


For the Word God descended to the form and condition of man in order 
to save ( diaowoy ) man; namely, having become what we are by nature, 
He receives unto Himself what is proper to humanity; and what is proper 
to Himself He gives to us, and thus He extols man to the honor which is 
proper to Him by nature—to man who had fallen from the pristine glory 
by the sin of Adam. Thus uniting and mingling us in Himself, and vice 
versa Himself with us, He descends to what is ours, and elevates us to what 
is His, us who are by nature men; He, however, descending to what is 
beyond His nature because of His love for men, became Man. . . Contrari- 
wise, too, He is God by essence, and we, ascending to what is beyond our 
nature through grace are gods. For we are men; He is by nature Son. We 
also are sons by adoption, having been called to His brotherhood. If, then, 
we are sons and gods by adoption, He is that in truth, as opposed to us who 
are such by adoption.t 


If we are adopted sons, it is through the mediation and according 


to the likeness of the natural Son of God. “But He is the One who 
fulfills the hope of creation and calls to sonship those who groan. . .”” 


And again, 


Have we not been regenerated by a spiritual generation, having been 
transformed according to the Son; and having been conformed by the 
Spirit to the divine and supermundane beauty of the Son, have we not 
been shown to be partakers of the divine nature, having obtained the par- 
ticipation of the Son as of God? % 


1. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 561 B. C.); also #bid., (525 B); assert. 5 (75, 68 
D-69A); assert. 12 (75, 189 B-C); Adv. Nest., 5 (76, 209 D). 

2nibess USP; G5 75; 288A). 

3. Dialog. (75, 904 B); also 904 D-905 A); 2-3 (75, 749 et seq., and 837 C); 
In Joan. (6:42), lib. 4, ¢. 1 (P. G., 73, 549 A); In Joan. (14:2-3), lib. 9 (74, 184 
B-C); Thes., assert. 12 (75, 205 C); assert. 15 (75, 284 D); assert. 32 (75, 528 B); 
Homil. Pasch. 24, 3 (77, 896 B); Ad Reginas, 1, 11 (76, 1220 A). 
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In another passage, after having said that Christ is truly the natural 
Son, and so is opposed to us the adopted sons, he adds that the natural 
Son necessarily had to exist first if there are to be adopted sons. “For 
we would not be true sons by adoption or likeness unless the true Son 
would be supposed first, according to whose pattern that is formed 
which is called to His likeness by some art and grace.’* Note also 
this passage: 


We, of course, were created without doubt; but He proceeded from the 
substance of God the Father, to whom we also are made conformed, and 
receiving in place of generation the grace of goodness, we are placed among 
the sons of God, bearing away an extraneous and adopted dignity, but we 
have been formed into adopted sons after the pattern of the true Son, and 
having been called to the glory of the natural Son. For there would be no 
adopted sons anywhere unless the natural Son had existed beforehand and 
had Reeetiesed in Himself beforehand the archetype of the true genera- 
tion. 


At creation God patterned our sonship after the natural Sonship. 


. does not the word of our faith here (Gen. 1:26) have reference to 
the one nature of the divinity, that which is in the three Persons, who are 
conformed and uniform among themselves and concur in some superior 
beauty, to which also we have been conformed? According to the Scrip- 
tures, we have been sealed for sonship by the Son of God in the Spirit. For 
the image of the son is sonship, and the image of the Father is paternity: 
thus we sons are a sonship and the image and likeness of God, and we have 
been thus formed in the beginning according to the entire nature, which, 
clearly, is highest.® 


In heaven this adopted sonship will reach its perfection. “Thus, 
He is now exalted and glorified for us, and He receives ‘the name 
that is above every name, that as we enter heaven through Him 
and appear before the Father, so also we are glorified through Him, 
and are exalted, and are called sons of God.”’ In heaven, of course, 
this likeness will be according to the pattern of the aatural Son, too. 

For He returns to the pristine dignity and glory proper to God, though 


He had become Man ... [After a humble life] we in turn shall by all 
means receive the glory from above, and we shall be elevated to be gods 


4, Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 525 B). 

5. Dialog., 2 (P. G., 75, ned also 3 (75, 833). 
6. Ibid., 837 C. 

7. Thes., assert. 20 (P. G., 15, 329). 
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by virtue of grace, according to the likeness which we receive—a likeness 
after the pattern of Him who is in truth and by nature Son8 


As a matter of fact, it is according to the pattern of the Incarnate 
Word that we are made sons. And it was precisely to make us sons 
of God and His own brothers that the Eternal Son became incarnate. 
Having spoken of the need of a natural Son, if there is to be an 
adopted sonship at all, St. Cyril adds that the natural Son became 
Man to redeem us, and thereby implies that in God’s plan the Incar- 
nation of the natural Son was needed for adopted sonship. 


For He was not a man who made Himself Son of God, but rather, the 
contrary. For, being by nature and in truth the Son of God who is above 
all things, He became Man, im order that, having given His blood as a pay- 
ment for the life of all, He might free all from death and sin.? 


This truth is stated repeatedly as can be seen from the rest of the 
quotations to be given.’® Was that mode of divine adoption, namely, 
through the Incarnation of the Son, absolutely necessary? No, God 
could have made us sons without becoming incarnate, through the 
kinship of grace and glory. And so it would be a fallacy to say St. 
Cyril insists that the Son who makes us sons of God, must be divine 
and the natural Son, and therefore an Incarnate Son was necessary if 
God wanted to adopt sons. In other words, St. Cyril states frequently 
that since Christ makes us sons, He must be divine, because for 
adopted sons there must be a natural sonship somewhere."* From that 
it does not follow that if God wanted an adopted sonship, it was abso- 
lutely necessary for the Son to become incarnate. 

Still, though this is quite true, it is also true that Cyril does insist 
on the necessity of the Incarnation of the natural Son for the adop- 
tion of sons, so that, without this Incarnation, there would never have 
been adopted sons of God; not merely because men were sinners, 
but because they were by nature mere men. See especially the first 
quotation in this section. The reason for this is that St. Cyril evi- 
dently supposes in those passages that God always wanted that more 

8. In Joan. (6:15), lib. 3, ¢. 4 (P. G., 73, 464 A). 


9. Homil. Pasch., 24,3 (P. G., 77, 896 B). 
ta ew Reginas, 1, 9 (P. G., 76, 1216 B); I, 13 (76, 1305); Adv. Nest., 3 (76, 
Be Thes., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 284 D); assert. 32 (75, 537 A); Dialog., (75, 
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perfect and complete type of adopted sonship, in which the natural 
Son would be as much the kin of the adopted sons as possible—in 
body and soul as well as in grace and glory. And in St. Cyril there 
is no indication that God ever wanted or ever had any other kind of 
adoption. Sin did not change His plan of adoption; it merely neces- 
sitated the removal of sin first. 


He who was God was Lord of the Law, was made subject to the Law, 
that He might become the Brother of those under the Law: for thus we 
obtained the adoption. For we could not be brothers of Him who is by 
nature Lord and God, unless He had been made under the Law from a 
woman (Gal. 4:6). But since that happened through Him, we have been 
enriched.12 


In another place he emphasizes, “For we would never have been 
called sons by virtue of grace, and gods, unless the Only-begotten 
had accepted the lowliness for us and for our sakes. We being 
formed after His pattern by participation of the Spirit, are called sons 
of God and gods.”"* Once more, evidently alluding to Ephes. 1:3-6, 
he writes, “Truth itself according to the times shone upon us, that is, 
Christ, through whom and in whom we have been enriched by the 
Father with that supernal benediction, having been sealed in the Holy 
Spirit unto adoption, which is also perfected in Christ.” 

That we would be sons after the pattern of the Son was preor- 
dained according to the doctrine of Paul in Romans 8:29. The Spirit 
reforms us to the image of God because He is the exact image of 
the Son. 


But he is formed through the Spirit who reforms us according to God 
through Himself. When, therefore, we are formed according to Christ, 
He, too, is sealed in us and beautifully formed as through the Spirit who 
has a similar nature. The Spirit, therefore, is God, who transforms ac- 
cording to God, not as through a ministerial grace, but as Himself giving 
the participation of the divine nature to those worthy. Now, that the Spirit 
is the true likeness of the Son, listen to Paul as he writes, “For those whom 
He has foreknown he has also predestined to become conformed to the 
image of His Son, . . . those he has also called.” 1 


12. Ad. Reginas, 1, 13 (P. G., 76, 1305). 

13. In Joan. (17:11), lib. 11, c. 9 (P. G., 74, 513 B). 
14. Adorat., 9 (P. G., 68, 593 A). 

15. Dialog., 7 (P. G., 75, 1089). 
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Now according to Cyril, the predestination to adoption spoken of in 
Rom. 8: 29, is exactly the same as that of Ephes. 1:3-6; and both 
passages of Paul express the truth that men were blessed with this 
adoption in Christ as in the secure foundation eternally, prior to the 
foreknowledge of the sin and the curse. (See the section on Christ 
the Foundation.) Without doubt, then, it is the mind of St.. Cyril 
that Christ was intended by God prior to the foreknowledge of sin, 
as the Mediator and Exemplar of our adopted sonship. 


So if elsewhere he tells us that the Word descended from heaven 
“for the salvation of all men, having taken hold of the offspring of 
Abraham, in order that He might be likened to His brothers in 
every respect, and might call to sonship the nature of man in kinship 
to God, having been declared both God and Man,”?* he cannot be 
said to be giving the Redemption of man from sin as the primary 
motive of becoming Man. Sin, to repeat, was merely an impediment 
that had to be removed. Adoption, through the Incarnate Word, was 
in the original plan. 


The natural Son, of course, was loved with an infinite love by the 
Father. And since we become adopted sons through, and according 
to the pattern of, this natural Son, we too are loved by the Father; 
but for that very reason the Father loves His Son more in His many 
brothers.*” 


THE FIRST-BORN OF ALL CREATURES 


In St. Paul there are four passages in which Christ is spoken of as 
the First-born in relation to creatures. In Hebr. 1:6, he tells us that 
the angels adored the First-born when He was introduced into the 
world. In Rom. 8: 29, he speaks of Christ as the First-born among 
many brothers because the brothers are made conformed to the 
image of the Son. In Col. 1:15, Christ is called the First-born of 
every creature. In Col. 1:18, He is styled the First-born of the dead. 


These passages have received different interpretations. The last 
passage is the simplest to decipher. It clearly speaks of Christ as Man 


16. In Joan. (6:42), lib. 4, c. 1 (P. G., 73, 549 A). 
17. In Joan. (10:17), ib. 6, c. 1 (P. G., 73, 1056). 
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who became First-born of the dead by rising from the dead before all 
others and by giving them the power to rise from the dead just as 
He did. This is also the interpretation of St. Cyril.’® 

In regard to Hebr. 1: 6, we should like to note that St. Cyril con- 
sistently considers that verified at the Incarnation, and he uses Rom. 
8: 29, and Col. 1:15, to prove his point.” In his commentary on St. 
Luke’s Gospel, he tells us explicitly that at the birth of Jesus Hebr. 
1: 6 was fulfilled.*® So he considers all three passages as speaking of 
the same thing. Consequently, the question arises how Christ is the 
“First-born among many brethren” and “of every creature.” Through 
the Incarnation, as Incarnate Son, St. Cyril answers unhesitantly and 
repeatedly. 


But how, I pray, may we give the name First-born to the Only-begotten, 
if He did not truly become incarnate? For if this “among many brethren” 
is true, then certainly He is properly considered First-born when He des- 
Caned to the brotherhood, namely, to us, when He became Man like us 


In fact, St. Cyril makes this clearer by contrasting the title “Only- 
begotten” with “First-born,” and explaining the difference. Christ is 
Only-begotten as the Eternal Son of God; He is First-born as the Son 
of Man. Ina homily for Easter he has a complete explanation. 


Indeed, inasmuch as He appeared as Man in these last times, how can 
He be before all, and how does the dignity of Creator fit Him? Or in what 
way is He the image of the invisible God? Again, according to what rea- 
son is the title “First-born of every creature” and “First-born of the dead” 
added to a Man who has not yet been made? For just as to create divinely 
is not properly attributed to man, so it is foreign to God to die. Still Paul 
is seen to attribute both to one and the same Christ. ‘Therefore, he did 
not acknowledge two sons, but one and the same. . . I should ask . . . If 
there are any at all (namely two Christ's or sons) in what way does being 


18. Onod unus (P. G., 75, 1340 B); Thes., assert. 25 (75, 408 A); Ad Regina I, 
13 (76, 1313 B). 

19. Scholia de Incarnat. Unig., c. 34 (P, G., 75, 1107 D); Adv. Nest., 2,4 (76, 80 
C); 2, 12 (76. 109 A. B); 3, 5 (76, 160); Ad Reginas, I, 13 (76, 1249 D-1252 A); 
Il, 8 (76, 1344 D-1345 A). 

20. In Lucam 2:7 (P. G., 72, 485 D). 

21. Epist. ad Valerianum, n. 50 (P. G., 77, 261 C. D); 257 et seq.; Adorat., lib. 
4 (68, 320 C); lib. 15 (68, 1005 C); Epist. 67 (77, 333 C); Homil. Diversae, 3 (77, 
989 D); Homil. Pasch., 22, 3 (77, 869 A); In Exodum, 2:1 (P. G., 69, 436 B); Ex- 
plicatio duodecim capit., Anath. 8 (76, 308 B); Dialog., 5 (75, 933 D); 6 (75, 1065 
D); Scholia de Incarn. Unig., c. 34 (75, 1406-1407). 
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called First-born before the Incarnation harmonize with the Word who is 
from God the Father? For how can He still be Only-begotten, if He is 
First-born? Really, if He is Only-begotten, He may not be First-born. 
Still Christ is according to both these [titles]. And let no one divide the 
one and only Son into two, ascribing to one “First-born,” to the other, 
“Only-begotten.” He will find all the inspired Scriptures fighting against 
him. Since we find both properly concerning Christ. He is First-born 
as Man “among many brethren”; Only-begotten, in turn, as Word of God 
the Father. Therefore, as Paul says, “One God and one Mediator of God 
and men, the Man Jesus Christ.” And knowing Christ to be one and the 
same, even though He is introduced now as Word, now as Man because 
of the economy according to the flesh, he writes of Him: . . . (Col. 1:14- 
18). Again, therefore, you see how, intermingling properties of the human 
nature with the divine dignities, he says He is the same. He calls Him 
image of the invisible Father—since He is the “splendor and impression 
of His substance’—and “First-born of every creature,” and He confesses 
Him to be the Creator of the Thrones and Dominations and of all things 
in general. The same, he says, is also “First-born of the dead.”22 


Our Doctor gives the same explanation more briefly in his 
Thesaurus: 


For just as no one is called first-born unless he has many brothers, of whom 
he is indeed first-born, so no one will be only begotten unless he exists 
alone, and is not classed with others. How then is He both First-born and 
Only-begotten? . . . Since Scripture calls Him by both names, all who are 
well versed in Sacred Scripture must investigate the reason why He is called 
First-born and the reason why Only-begotten. He is Only-begotten as far 
as He is the Word springing from the Father, not having brothers by nature, 
and not being classed with any others; for He is one and only Son of God. 
First-born, however, not simply, but among many brothers, as is written: . . . 
(Rom. 8:29). When, therefore, was He made our Brother, except when 
He put on our flesh? Therefore, He is called First-born when He made 
sons of God through grace.”3 


Now if we ask just how the Incarnate Son is considered First-born 
by St. Cyril, we must, for the sake of clarity, distinguish: Christ is 
first as Man and as God; But He is First-born not merely as Man, nor 
merely as God, but as the God-man. As the God-man born of our 
race, He became First-born by becoming like to us in our human 
nature and by adopting us as sons through His grace in imitation of 
His natural sonship. This we saw expressed already in some of the 

22. Homil. Pasch., 8,6 (P. G., 77, 573 A-D); cf. 17, 2 (77, 776 C). 

23. Thes., assert. 25(P. G., 75, 401 C); Ad Theodosium, 22 (76, 1177); In 


ahi 2:5 (72, 485 D et. seq.); Dialog., 4 (75, 881-892 A); sbid., 1 (75, 692 D- 
951G)i- 
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passages above. St. Cyril expresses it frequently, and his doctrine 
is based on Rom. 8: 29. “Therefore, He was called First-born when 
He made many sons of God through grace;** when He became Man 
like us.”"" The reason is that we are conformed to the image of 
Christ, the natural Son (Rom. 8:29):*° “He is First-born among 
many brethren because they who have been saved by Him, have 
been called to adoption by grace.”** . . . First-born for our sakes, 
that, since He is called First-born of those who have been created 
(Col. 1:15), those who are like Him might be saved on account of 
Him.”** And more fully, 


Even though divinely He is the Only-begotten, since He has become our 
Brother, He is called also First-born, that, as He has become the Beginning of 
the adoption of men, He might provide that we also become sons of God.?9 
Christ is at once the only Son and the First-born Son. He is only Son as 
God; He is First-born through the salutary union which He established be- 
tween Himself and us by becoming Man. By this union, in Him and through 
Him, we are made sons of God both by nature and grace. By nature we 
are sons in Him and Him alone (as Man); through Him and in the Spirit 
we are sons by participation and by grace. Therefore, just as Christ in His 
human nature is united with the Word according to the economy of salva- 
tion, so too because of this union with the flesh, the Word properly is and 
is called the “First-born of many brethren.”?° 


So Christ at the Incarnation by assuming our human nature becomes 
like us in nature, and by possessing the grace He will give to us, He 
becomes like us in grace; and we in turn become like Him in grace, 
when He actually gives us His grace. 

A number of times, chiefly as an explanation or as an illusion to 
“First-born of every creature” (Col. 1:15), St. Cyril states that 
Christ is First-born, is prior to all other creatures by the fact that He 
is their Creator. For instance, 

On account of the love that the Father had for creatures the Son called 


Himself the First-born of every creature . . . He is First-born because of us, 
in order that every creature inserted as in an immortal root might sprout 


24. Thes., assert., 25 (P. G., 75, 401 C). 
25. Epist. 50 (P. G., 77, 261 D). 

26. In Exodum, 2:2 (P. G., 69, 437 C). 
27. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 401 C). 
28. In Lucam 2:5 (P. G., 72, 488 B). 
29. In Lucam 2:7 (P. G., 72, 485 D). 
30. Ad Theodosium, 22 (P. G., 76, 1177). 
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from Him who exists always. For all these have been made by Him and 
always hold together as one and are conserved.*1 


However, as a comparison of this passage with those above will 
show, Christ holds the title of First-born as the God-man; not as God 
only, but as the God-man who has priority over creatures as Crea- 
tor. So not even in Col. 1:15, does St. Cyril consider Christ First- 
... Thus, even though the 


«et 


born merely because He is Eternal Son. 
Son is called the first in creation ( xo@tos tis xticews ), for by Him 
all things were made, and He is the Beginning of all created things 
as Creator and Maker .. .”*” He affirms this after having stated that 
Christ is First-born for our sakes, for our salvation. Again, 

Otherwise, how was He who is First-born of every creature, He by whom 
the Principalities and Powers, Thrones and Dominations, were made, and in 
whom they hold together (Col. 1:15-16),—how was He made “First-born 
of the dead,” “the first fruits of those who had slept,” if the Word did not 
make Its own the body that was born to suffer?#3 

St. Cyril even states that by calling Christ the “First-born of every 
creature,” and not “of other” creatures, He is placed outside of the 
class of creatures.** By that he is not considering Christ First-born 
merely as God, but as the God-man. This we must hold in view of 
the fact that, as we saw, Cyril so insistently and consistently distin- 
guished between Only-begotten and First-born, and that Christ was 
First-born through the Incarnation. In other words, though the Son 
of God became First-born when He was made Man, He is never- 
theless still God and prior to all creatures, as St. Cyril clearly affirms. 


But He who as God held the primacy by nature, did not lose it as Man, 
but was put ahead ( mootdttetat ) of every creature. . . but thus He will 
hold the primacy, and will take the lead for every creature, inasmuch as He 
is the Creator of every creature and the Lord.%5 


Since St. Paul speaks of the angels adoring the First-born on His 
entering the world (Hebr. 1:6), it is but natural to ask whether St. 
Cyril considers Christ the First-born also of the angels and in what 


31. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 405 C. D-408); 32 (75, 486 D-488 A; 493 D). 

32. In Lucam 2:5 (P. G., 72, 488 B). : 

33. Epsst. 50 (P. G. 77, 264). 

34. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 404 C). Spindeler, op. cit., p. 85, footnote 20, is 
wrong when he asserts that Cyril is refering this to Christ’s divinity as such. 

35. Thes., assert. 25 (P. G., 75, 404 A. B). 
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respect? In one passage he tells us that at the Incarnation the angels 
were illumined by the Holy Spirit in regard to the mystery of the 
Incarnation. The Son was proclaimed the First-born of many broth- 
ers, and was placed on the throne with the Father, and the angels 
were commanded to adore Him, even after He had assumed flesh.*® 
Now, this combination of ideas inclines one to say that St. Cyril 
considered the angels among those brothers, though the conclusion is 
not certain by virtue of this consideration alone. 

In conclusion, then, according to St. Cyril not only as God, nor 
only as Man, but as the God-man He is the First-born of every creature, 
having reasons as God and reasons as Man for being prior to every 
creature. Though St. Cyril speaks of Christ’s holding the primacy 
over all things, using Paul’s phrase (Col. 1:18), we cannot get a 
conclusive argument from this title by itself for the Absolute Primacy 
of Christ according to St. Cyril. It depends on the extent of Christ’s 
primacy of grace. From the sections on Christ as Foundation and 
Final Scope and Sonship and Deification and Grace combined, we 
know that Christ’s mediatorship extends all the way back to the first 
moment of creation. And so in combination with these sections we 
know that the term “First-born of every creature” expresses Christ’s 
Absolute Primacy according to St. Cyril’s mind. And since he uses 
Rom. 8: 29, Col. 1:15-18, and Hebr. 1:6 as proofs of this doctrine, 
and is really interpreting these Scripture texts, they contain, accord- 
ing to St. Cyril, the doctrine of the Absolute Primacy of Christ. 


CHRIST OUR LIFE 


St. Cyril’s development of the doctrine of “life” as found in St. 
John, is perhaps his most characteristic contribution to the doctrine | 
of the supernatural life. Never does he permit us to lose sight of the 
fact that Christ, the Son of God, is Life itself; He is Life by His very 
nature since He is God’s own Son. It is the Father who, not ex- 
trinsically, but intrinsically vivifies the Word, as Christ Himself 
taught in 6:58 of John.” 


36. Dialog., 6 (P. G., 75, 1068 D-1069); Thes., assert. 20 (75, 348 C). 
37. Adv. Nest., 4 (P. G. 76, 189 D- 197). 
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Now, when the Word became Man, He vivified the entire human 
nature in Christ, not only His soul but also His body, and in that 
manner repelled corruption from it.** It was first of all His own 
human nature which the Word vivified. 


Again, incorruption is the proper perfection of the Godhead by nature. 
For the dead are changed, the corruptible puts on incorruption, when the 
Only-begotten, born like us, changed mortality to immortality, and ‘trans- 
ferred corruption to incorruption, indeed, first in Himself. For thus He be- 
came the Way of life even for us.39 


That the Word vivified His own human nature first and foremost, 
is told us even more forcefully by the many passages where St. Cyril 
speaks of the flesh of the Incarnate Word as life-giving; His own flesh 
is so full of the life of the Word that it causes life in all other human 
beings. It would be entirely too lengthy to give all the quotations on 
this matter. We shall give a few pertinent passages and refer to others 
in the foot notes for consultation. This truth was embodied in the 
anathemas against Nestorius. 


Whoever does not confess that the flesh of the Lord is life-giving and 
that it is the proper flesh of the Word who proceeds from the Father; or if 
he says that it is like the flesh of another and united with the Word in honor 
only, because it is the habitation of God; and if he does not rather say that 
it is life-giving, as we have said, since it has become the proper flesh of the 
Word who can give life to all; let him be anathema.*® 


Against Nestorius himself St. Cyril wrote, 


We believe that the Word of God, united Himself with the body of the 
Holy Virgin, which has a rational soul. This union, wholly ineffable and 
mystical, made this body life-giving.—since [the Word] as God is Life by 
nature—in order that He might perfect us as partakers of Himself, both spirit- 
ually and corporally, and might through Himself destroy the Law of sin that 
was in our members.*! 


In his commentary on St. John we read, 


On this account when the Savior raises the dead to life, He does not merely 
act by a word or by divine commands, but is eager to take especially His 
sacred flesh as a helper for this, in order to prove that it can give life, and 
that it is indeed one with Him. For it is His very own, and not another’s.*? 


38. Dialog.,5 (P. G., 75, 964 C). 

39. Ad Reginas, 1, 13 (P. G., 76, 1281 C-1284 A). 
40. Epist. Oecumenica, 11 (P. G. 77, 121). 

41. Adv. Nest., 4 (P. G., 76, 197). 

42. In Joan. (6:54), lib. 4, ¢.2 (P. G. 73, 577 C). 
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Of course, Saint Cyril finds this doctrine in St. Paul’s first Epistle 
to the Corinthians 15:22, 45,** and also in Christ’s own doctrine as 
described in chapter six of John.** The human nature of Christ is 
vivifying because it is the nature of Him who is God.** And to give 
life is so much a divine action that the very fact that Christ gives life, 
according to revelation, is proof that He is divine.“° The Eternal 
Word vivifies because He is Life by essence,*’ in every respect just 
as the Father Himself.** And the Incarnate Word vivifies through 
the human nature, the flesh in particular, because that human nature, 
that flesh, is the human nature and flesh of the eternal life-giving 
Word; technically, it is hypostatically united with Him. The passages 
we have just cited are splendid expressions of this truth. Note also, 


We, however, eat the Word’s own flesh, not that we consume the divinity 
itself (Perish such impiety! ), but the flesh which has become life-giving 
because it was made the flesh of Him who lives by the Father. Just as that 
body is life-giving, the Word having made it His own by a true union, which 
is beyond our understanding or words, so we who partake of His sacred flesh 
and blood are in every respect and entirely vivified. For the Word, abides 
in us, divinely by the Holy Spirit and humanly by His sacred flesh and 
precious blood . . . For we, having become partakers of the Spirit, are united 
with Christ the Savior of all and with one another. We are concorporal, 
because there is one bread, “We many are one body, for all partake of the 
one bread” (I Cor. 10: 17). For the body of Christ which is in us, being 
wholly undivided, unites us into one. Moreover, that we are united with 
Christ and with one another through the body of Christ, the Blessed Paul 
confirms: . . . (Ephes. 3: 3-6; I Cor. 11: 22-26).49 


Again in his commentary on John, we find this beautiful passage 
for the matter under discussion. 


Whenever the nature of flesh is considered by itself it is evidently not 
life-giving. A created thing can by no means give life; on the contrary, 
itself has need of someone who can give life. Whenever the mystery of 
the Incarnation is diligently scrutinized, you will learn who it is that inhabits 
this flesh, and you will indeed believe, he says—unless you Will detract the 
Spirit also—that “the flesh can give life, even though the flesh of itself 


43. Quod. unus (P. G., 75, 1340 and 1353 A). 

44, Passim, especially In Joan. 

45. E.g., Ad Reginas, 1, 13 (P. G., 76, 1281 A. B). 

46. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 488 C-D). 

47. Thes., assert. 14 (P. G., 75, 237); Adv. Nest., 4 (76, 189 D-197). 
48. In Joan. (6:40), ib. 4,¢. 1 (P. G., 73, 545 C). 

49. Adv. Nest., 4 (P. G., 76, 192 D-193 B). 
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profits nothing.” For when it is united to the life-giving Word, it becomes 
wholly life-giving, having ascended to the power of the One who is better 
{the Word]. The flesh does not force [the Word}, who can in no wise be 
lowered down to its own nature. Therefore, though the nature of the flesh 
is too weak to give life, still it can accomplish this when it has within itself 
the life-giving Word, and when it makes use of all of His power. For it is the 
Body of Him who is Life by nature, and not of one on earth of whom it 
might rightly be said that “the flesh profits nothing” (John 6: 64). For 
the flesh of Paul or of Peter or of anyone else could not produce this in us; 
by way of exception this can be done only by the flesh of the Savior, Christ, 
“in whom dwells the fullness of the Godhead corporally” (Col. 2:9). For 
it would be absurd to believe that honey communicates its quality to foods 
that are not naturally sweet, and transforms into itself whatever is mingled 
with it; but that the life-giving nature of the Word could not elevate to His 
own perfection the body in which He dwells. Therefore, of all other natures 
this word is true, “the flesh profits nothing”; of Christ's nature alone it rings 
false, because in It dwells Life, that is, the Only-begotten Son.°? 


The Body of Christ is vivifying for us through the Eucharist, 
through His Sacramental Self, as we have read in the passage cited. 
It is here that St. Cyril’s characteristic doctrine of life reaches its 
climax. He writes beautifully as well as clearly on the life-giving 
power of the Eucharistic Body of Christ.°* And he is so insistent and 
positive on this fact that one loathes to think God willed so great a 
boon for men only after foreseeing sin. Of course, the goal of Christ’s 
life-giving power for us is heavenly, glorious life! “. . . but the 
spiritual food, which, having strengthened the heart, confirms man 
unto life everlasting, which Christ Himself promises to give, saying, 


‘which the Son of Man will give you.’ ”*” 


We now come to the crucial question again. Was this glorious 
mode of mediation of Christ as life-giving principle willed only after 
the sin of Adam was foreseen, or was it willed absolutely in the 
beginning of creation? In line with what we said in regard to deifi- 
cation and sonship, we cannot argue validly for the necessity of the 


50. In Joan. (6:64), lib. 4, c. 3 (P. G., 73, 601 C-D); also In Joan. (6:52), lib. 
4, oe (73, 565 D); Apologia contra Oriental. (76, 372-377 A); Epist., 17 (77, 113 


51. In Joan. (6:35), 4b. 3, c. 5 (P. G., 73, 517 A-C; 520 D; 521 C); In Joan. 
(6:48-50), lib. 4, c. 2 (73, 561 D); In Joan. 6:52 (73, 568 C); Im Joan. 6:54. (73, 
577 D); In Joan. 6:57 (584); Adorat., 3 (68, 289 B). 

52. In Joan. (6:27), lib. 3, c. 4 (P. G. 73, 481 A); cf. (481 C-484); 

(3:35), 4b. 2, ¢. 4 (73, 284 D-285, 288 B. C). ; ate ane 
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Incarnation of Life itself from the fact that Christ is said to be God 
and Life by nature by the very fact that He can give life to us. This 
only proves that if man is given life, the one who gives it to him must 
be God; but God could give it to man without becoming incarnate.” 


Nevertheless, we do not lack an argument for proving that God 
did will Christ absolutely in the beginning as the Mediator of life. 
God willed, at the creation of man, that man have supernatural life; 
but man was by nature corruptible and could not hold fast to this 
life stably; man by himself was not a firm foundation for this life. 
So the Word, who was Life by nature, willed to become incarnate and 
preserve this life stably for man. See the section above on Christ the 
Foundation. 


God willed that man, at his creation, have incorruptible life. 
‘,.. who created man in incorruption.””* In fact, all things were cre- 
ated in incorruption by God.” Still, because man was given a free 
will, through the influence of the devil, sin entered.” 


Man, though created in incorruption, was by nature subject to 
corruption, moral as well as physical. As a matter of fact, man sinned 
and was actually subject to moral and physical corruption, from which 
he could not be freed except through Him who is Incorruption, who 
would preserve man from corruption just as the fire in the bush (Ex. 
3: 2) did not destroy but preserved the wood entirely unharmed.* 
Actually the Word became Man that we might remain holy and in- 
corrupt.”* But it was not merely the fact that man had actually suc- 
cumbed to corruption that the Word had to become Man and deliver 
man from that corruption; the Word necessarily, by divine will of 
course, had to become incarnate to be the preserver of incorruption 
for man, because Man was by nature born to corruption, he was an 
insecure foundation for incorruption. So St. Cyril emphasizes, “For 
in no other way could that which is born for corruption (attain to 


53. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 488 C-D); In Joan. (6:64), lib. 4, c. 3 (73, 601 
C-D). 

54. In Joan. (11:11), Lb. 7-8 (P. G., 74, 41). 

55. Homil. Pasch. 26,3 (P. G., 77, 924 C-D); In Leviticum, 1 (69, 540); Homél. 
Pasch., 15, 4 (77, 744 A-B). 

56. Ibid.; In Joan., lib. 9 (P. G., 74, 276-280 A-B). 

57. In Exodum, 1 (P. G., 69, 413 C). 

58. Quod unus (P. G., 75, 1275 B). 
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incorruption) unless it be united corporally to the body of Him who 
is by nature Life, that is, of the Only-begotten: ... (John 6:54-55).” 
By “born of corruption” Cyril does not mean born into the world 
with sin which results in final corruption; but born with a nature 
that is by nature subject to corruption, as is clear from the context 
and the wording of the passages dealing with this idea. 

Again he says, “For in no other way could we have escaped cor- 
ruption since we bore the image of the earthly [Adam] in us, except 
the beauty of the heavenly Image, by which we have been called to 
adoption, had been impressed upon us.”*° Furthermore, this cor- 
ruption is not merely a matter of fact corruption because sin actually 
entered, but it is a potential corruption; man’s nature is by nature 
liable to corruption. So man needed the secure foundation of Life 
Incarnate. 

In consequence of what was said, the fact that St. Cyril often speaks 
of Christ as the Second Adam or the Second Root or the Second Be- 
ginning of our life and incorruption,” does not warrant us to say 
that He was willed only after the foreknowledge of sin, and that 
before this the first Adam was the independent beginning and root 
of the spiritual life. Christ is Second Adam and Second Beginning 
and Second Root only in the order of execution, not in the order of 
intention. In the order of intention God always willed Him as the 
first and independent and absolute principle of life. Adam was never 
willed as absolute and independent principle, precisely because he 
was by nature, as also in fact an unstable principle of life and one 
subject to corruption. The absolutely stable principle could be only 
Incarnate Life itself. 

No objection can be made either from the fact that the impedi- 
ment of sin had to be removed and that Christ came to ‘remove it 
and then give us life. That is not contradictory to the idea that 
Christ was willed absolutely at creation as the Mediator of life. 


59. Im Joan. (15:1), lb. 10, ¢. 2 (P. G. 74, 341 el: 
60. In Joan. (1:12), ib. 1, ¢c. 9 (P. G., 73, 153 A). 
61. Dialog., 3 (P. G., 75, 853 B-C); Ad Reginas, Il, 5 (76, 1341 C). 
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CHRIST, THE FULLNESS OF GRACE 


As God, Christ is not sanctified, but sanctifies.°” Through Him we 
receive the Spirit and all grace. This is a Catholic truth which Cyril 
emphasizes. 


Therefore, just as because of us and for our sakes He entered the gates 
of Heaven, not indeed as far as He is God, but as far as He is Man, introduc- 
ing us through them [the gates] by Himself, and renewing this way for us, 
so He is also exalted for our sakes as Man, though He is the Highest, that 
we might be exalted in Him who bears our likeness, and thus be reformed 
to Himself unto that which is according to the image of the Creator, renew- 
ing the nature as it was in the beginning.*? 


No grace is ever given except through the Son: “For all things 
are done by the Father through the Son. Therefore, too, if grace has 
been given to any of the saints, the Father is seen to have given it 
through the Son.”™ This sanctification and reception of the Spirit 
and of all gifts took place in a certain sense already at and through 
the Incarnation, namely, by the very fact that Christ assumed our 
nature; we were all, in a sense, in Christ and were sanctified by Him. 


Therefore, just as He, being by nature Life, died for our sakes according 
to the flesh, in order to conquer death for us, and to raise up our entire 
nature together with Himself ( dAnv Eavtd ovvavaotijoy thy iow ) 
—for we were all in Him inasmuch as He has become Man—so also He 
received the Spirit for our sakes, that He might sanctify our entire nature. 
For He did not come to benefit Himself but to be for all of us a Beginning, 
a Way, and a Door, of the heavenly goods.® 


Again, 


He is said to have received as far as He became Man, and as far as was 
proper for man to receive, and though He exists as the Son of God the 
Father, and has been begotten from His essence even before the Incarnation, 
rather, even before all ages, by no means is He vexed that God the Father 
should say to Him, “Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee” (Ps. 
2: 6). For He who was God eternally, having been born from Him, is said 


62. Thes., assert. 12 (P. G., 75,178 D). 


? 63. Thes., assert. 20 (P. G., 75, 332 A); assert. 23 (75, 384 C); assert. 28 (75, 
25D). 


64. Thes., assert. 12 (P. G., 75, 192 A-B). 
65. In Joan. (1:32-33), 4b. 2, c. 1 (P. G., 73, 208 B). 
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to be begotten today, in order that He might receive us unto adoption in Him 
self. For all [human nature] became incarnate in Christ inasmuch as He was 
Man (_ ohn yao Evnvdowanoev év Xototm xaddmco iv dvbowmmos ). 
For. although He [the Father] possesses the Spirit who is His own, He is 
said also to give Him to the Son, in order that we may gain the Spirit in Him. 
This, then, assuredly is the reason why He assumes the offspring of Abraham, 
as it is written, and becomes like to His brothers in all things. The Only- 
begotten Son, accordingly, does not receive the Spirit for Himself, for it is 
His Spirit, and is in Him, and is [given] by Him, as we have already said. 
But He receives the Spirit—since He became Man, He contained our whole 
nature in Himself—in order that, having transformed our whole nature, He 
might improve it according to the pristine state ( iva naoav éxnavoptamon 
wEetaoxevaoas Eis TO Goxatov ), 66 


Not only did the Word sanctify us in Himself, but He also sancti- 
fies Himself as Man, as the passages quoted state expressly. “The one 
Christ, therefore, and Son and Lord, sanctifies inasmuch as He is 
divine, but is sanctified together with us inasmuch as He is Man.” 
More than that, the first object of sanctification in human nature, is 
Christ’s individual human nature. This, too, is expressed in some of 
the passages already quoted. St. Cyril speaks of it repeatedly. 

That He might appear to have the primacy even in this (for it behooved 
Him, who is First-born, as among many brothers and who is modeled in these 
things according to us, to be seen because of the likeness to us to have been 


made and to exist the Beginning of every good for us, and the Gate and the 
Way), He thereupon necessarily added, “For them I sanctify myself . . .” 


St. Cyril speaks even of Christ’s body being saved and freed from 
sin and renewed to a divine and inexplicable’ purity, by the very 
hypostatic union. This, of course, does not mean that it was ever 
subject to sin, but that sin was completely excluded from the human 
nature that Christ assumed. Note the following: 


But Christ is truth and as God is above all; for the Word remained what 
He was, even though He became flesh, that He who is superior to all, and 


66. In Joan. (7:38), lib. 5, ¢. 2 (P. G., 73, 753 B); especially 446. 11 (74, 549); 
and passim In Joan; also Homil. Pasch. 10 (77, 628); 17, 2 (77, 775 D); Thes., 
assert. 23 (75, 385 B-C). : 

67. Ad Reginas, 1, 13 (P. G., 76, 1309 D; also 1317). 

68. In Joan. (17:18-19), 4b. 11, 10 (P. G., 74, 544 A-B). 

69. Homil. Pasch., 19 (P. G., 77, 829 A-B). 
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who has come to be in all things, namely, on account of the humanity that 
is being saved ( 14 10 Gvdowmwov owlduevov ) might be above every 
creature and above the conditions of the creatures.”? 


Mankind was first restored in Him, “... not as Man united with 
God, but as God having become like those who were endangered, in 
order that in Him and in Him first, mankind might be reformed 
according to the pristine state. For in Him all things were new” (II 
Cor. 5:17)." Christ, then, was first in all things. He was first in 
overcoming the devil;’” He went to heaven first."* “He is sacrificed 
for us, the spiritual first-born, that is, the first fruits of humanity, the 
First-born of the dead, the first unto incorruption, the first fruits, so 
to say, of those who slept.”"* “If there is any good, it is first in Christ 
( év xemtm Xowt@ +), and all the best things (xdvta ta udcddiota) 
come upon us from Him.””° 

In view of this it is certain that when St. Cyril says, and he says so 
very frequently, that Christ became Man for our sake, to sanctify and 
save us;"° “for our sake,” does not exclude the fact that Christ came 
also for His own sake as Man. Not that He had to redeem His human 
nature in the strict sense, but that He prevented it from contracting 
any of the sinful effects of Adam’s sin, and filled it with grace and 
glory. Moreover, if Christ is constantly said to have received grace 
and the other gifts, not for Himself but to sanctify us, this may not 
be understood in the sense that He was merely an instrument of 
grace for us. No, He received that grace first and foremost for Him- 
self, that He might enjoy the human perfections in the most perfect 
manner.” 

Here again Christ is considered the necessary Foundation for stable 
grace, not merely because Adam and Eve actually fell; that, too; but 
primarily because Adam and Eve and man in general, were creatures 
liable to corruption, to change, by their very nature. The sure Foun- 


70. Quod unus (P. G., 75, 1356 C). 

71. Ibid., (75, 1305). 

72. Adorat., 5 (P. G., 68, 384 D). 

73. In Joan. (13:36), lib. 9 (P. G., 74, 169 B; also 184 A-B). 

74. In Leviticum, 2 (P. G., 69, 541 B). 

75. In Joan. lib. 10 (P. G., 74, 417 A). 

76. In Exodum, 2:2 (P. G., 69, 424); Im Joan. (6:51) lib. 4, c. 2 (73, 565); 
lib. 5 (73, 720, 816 C); lib. 10, c. 2 (74, 347); Thes., assert. 13 (75, 216 B). 

77. Spindeler’s implication to the contrary, op. cét., p. 115, is erroneous. 
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dation and Root of salvation had to be the Incarnate Word who is 
immutable and unchangeable. 


For He received as Man because of His form which was like ours. As 
God He was perfect ( aAnens ). Since a mere man by himself, even though 
he has received some perfections from God, can easily lose these [as Adam 
did}, and be deprived of the grace previously given him, it was necessary, 
lest we should again fall into the same state, that the immutable Word of God, 
having become Man, petition of the Father and gifts that are from Him; that 
through Him [Christ] they might be secure and guarded for our nature, 
having become immutable and unalterable. For grace having received a be- 
ginning, remains safe ( doqai@s ) in Christ, and He in turn transfers 
the likeness to us, because all are in Him, as far as He became Man and 
bore the same flesh as we. For this reason we are said to be brothers and 
one with him. Therefore, He asks and receives from the Father for our sake 
what as God He has by nature, because He received flesh that needs to be 
glorified.”8 


In line with this, Christ is said to have become Man to “save” the 
grace that Adam did not preserve for us. 


Since, then, the first Adam did not preserve ( S1€0woe ) the grace given 
by God, God the Father destined for us a Second Adam from heaven. For 
He sent His own Son according to our likeness, the Son who is by nature 
unchangeable and unalterable, and who in no way knows sin, in order that, 
just as we were made subject to the divine anger through the transgression 
of the first Adam, so through the obedience of the Second Adam we might 
escape from the curse, and the evils that resulted from it might cease. When 
the Word of God became Man, He received the Spirit from the Father as 
one of us—not as if He received anything properly for Himself, for He was 
the Dispenser of the Spirit—in order that, having received It as Man, He 
might save ( Stacwoy Aabdv ) It for our nature; and that He 
who knows no sin might again root in us the grace which had completely 
departed from us.79 


Now, if we compare this with what our Doctor said of Christ as 
the Foundation of especially the supernatural order, we can conclude 
with certainty that Christ was meant to be the Second Adam and the 
Second Root not merely after the fall of Adam was foreseen, but at 
the very beginning. Adam was recognized from the beginning as 
the changeable, unreliable beginning of the supernatural life; Christ 
was willed in the beginning to preserve the grace for us, so that 


78. Thes., assert. 32 (P. G., 75, 384 C). 
79. In Joan. (1:32-33), lib. 2, c. 1 (P. G., 73, 205 D). 
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even though Adam would fall, the grace would not fail us alto- 
gether, since Christ preserved it for us. And so there can be no 
objection that Christ was willed merely as a Redeemer or Restorer. 
This we shall treat more at length in the next section. 
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MISCELLANEA 


Franciscana Notes 


THE DOUBLE JURISDICTION IN FRENCH LOUISIANA (1722-1766) 


In 1722 the French government established the Capuchin mission of Loui- 
siana under the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Quebec and a Capuchin Vicar 
General residing at New Orleans. In 1741 the Bishop of Quebec nominated 
a Jesuit as Vicar General placing the Capuchin missionaries under the juris- 
diction of the Jesuit appointee. For fifteen years the Capuchins submitted to 
this new arrangement, though with some reluctance im certain quarters. 
Finally the new superior, Fr. George, refused to recognize the authority of 
the fesuit Vicar General: and the Capuchins rebelled against the Bishop 
and his Jesuit Vicar General. 


The Capuchin missionaries in Louisiana began to exercise their ministry 
without receiving faculties from the Bishop or his Vicar General: they heard 
contessions, blessed and established chapels and churches, ordered public 
ceremonies, dispensed from the proclamations of the banns, granted dis- 
pensations even in cases where the Bishop had no power of dispensation, and 
in short, violated in general the rules of the Bishop. Incensed at the defiance 
of his authority, the Bishop sent an ultimatum to the Capuchins threaten- 
ing them with excommunication. All submitted with the exception of one, 
Father Hilaire, who was banished from Louisiana by the government officials. 


Thus far the Bishop seemed to triumph over the Capuchins but not for 
long. The Capuchins finally turned the tables on him. On August 7, 1757, 
the President of the Navy Board in Paris wrote to the Vicar General of 
the Bishop in Paris, the Abbe de I'Isle-Dieu, that he regretted that the Bishop 
took such rigorous steps against the Capuchins but that he felt that the 
Bishop had not acted without grave reason. On the following September 14th, 
he received the declaration from the Capuchins that they would withdraw 
from Louisiana and would leave the Jesuits in sole charge of the colony. This 
move disconcerted that official very much. He put everything aside and 
wrote to the Abbe de I'Isle-Dieu to conciliate matters to keep the Capuchins 
in the colony. On September 18th following, the President of the Navy 
Board wrote to the Father Provincial suggesting certain means of restoring 
peace. The Provincial replied that the government must either back up 
theit privilege granted by the king in 1725, or permit them to return to 
France. The answer to this was that the government upheld the original 
articles of establishment, and a royal order was issued ordering the Capu- 
chins to remain in Louisiana under the original agreement approved by the 
king in 1725. 
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The Bishop, who had violated that agreement for sixteen years, was now 
confronted with the fact that the government declared illegal his Jesuit Vicar 
General. Now it was the time for the Gallican Bishop to feel uncomfort- 
able. He appealed to the President of the Navy Board, asking him to 
have the king explain that the Jesuit Vicar General does not conflict with 
the stipulations of the royal establishment of the Capuchins in Louisiana. 
The French Crown, which had upheld the Gallican Bishop so often in other 
matters, did not act. The distracted Bishop then turned to Rome but there 
he could not find any support. Bishop Pontbriand died in 1760 without 
having affairs with the Capuchins regulated. 


Modern historians are nonplussed by the audacity of the Capuchins who 
so notoriously defied the authority of the Bishop of Quebec. The solution 
of this riddle is that the Capuchins who rebelled against the Bishop were 
acting as the obedient servants of the Papal jurisdiction of the Propaganda 
in Rome. 


The Gallican Bishops of Quebec did not allow any Papal interference in 
their diocese and in this matter were vigorously supported by the French 
government. When in 1685, the Propaganda had established a Prefecture 
of Franciscan Recollects in Louisiana, the Bishop of Quebec had it promptly 
abolished by the government. When in 1703, the Propaganda erected a 
part of Louisiana into an independent Jesuit mission, the Bishop again 
protested and the Jesuits left Louisiana. When in 1720, the Propaganda 
erected a Carmelite Prefecture in Louisiana, the Bishop had the Carmelites 
recalled and their prefecture suppressed. In 1722, however, the Propaganda 
established a Prefect Apostolic in France, since no prefecture could be estab- 
lished in Louisiana. The Provincial of the Capuchins of Champagne was 
made Prefect with all the faculties of the Propaganda. Up to 1757, the 
Propaganda had established eleven Prefects for Louisiana who could dele- 
gate greater powers to their missionaries in Louisiana than the Gallican 
Bishops of Quebec. In the case that very special faculties were needed, the 
Provincial-prefect could obtain them from Rome easier than the Gallican 


Bishops of Quebec. 


This was not a unique arrangement. On June 13, 1625, Urban VIII nomi- 
nated the Capuchin Provincial, Pére Joseph of Paris, Prefect of the Capuchin 
missions in the French colonies and ever after the Provincials of the Capu- 
chin provinces which had charge of foreign missions were regularly ap- 
pointed Prefects with the faculties of the Propaganda. In the course of 
time the Provincials received Propaganda faculties for the non-Catholic 
missions in European dioceses. Therefore, it was a matter of course, when 
in 1722 the Capuchin Province of Champagne took charge of the Louisi- 
ana mission that their Provincial received Propaganda faculties and became 
a regular Prefect of Louisiana. 


A list of Capuchin Provinces whose Provincials were Prefects with facul- 
ties of the Propaganda, which was compiled about 1760 or earlier, enumer- 
ates the following: Milan (for non-Catholic missions in Switzerland), 
Brescia (ditto), Swiss Province (for non-Catholic missions in Switzerland), 
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Cologne, Bavaria, Palatinate, Franconia and Anterior Austria (all for non- 
Catholic missions in Germany), Austria and Hungary, Ireland (for non- 
Catholic missions in those countries), Piedmont (for missions among the 
Waldenses of Northern Italy), Paris, Brittany, Tours (for non-Catholic mis- 
sions in France and regular missions in French colonies), Savoy, Bourgogne 
(for non-Catholic missions in France only), Aquitaine, Lyons, Lorraine, 
Toulouse, Normandy, Lille and CHAMPAGNE (for French colonies), and 
Tyrol (for non-Catholic missions in Switzerland). All these Provincial- 
Prefects were only nominated for three (and exceptionally for four) years 
and every newly elected Provincial received a formal decree of appointment 
with a list of the faculties granted by Propaganda. Up to the French Revo- 
lution, the Propaganda had established a hundred or more Capuchin Pre- 
fects in European dioceses who exercised papal jurisdiction within the 
dioceses in the same way as it was done in Louisiana. 


Although Mr. Baudier agrees that the Capuchins worked zealously during 
the years of their rebellion against the Bishop of Quebec, future historians 
will say that the Capuchins worked even better, because they would not be 
checked by restrictions of the Bishop. In back of all the bickering about the 
Vicar General, there was no personal aggrandizement but the endeavor not 
to be hampered in their missionary work by undue episcopal interference. 


Naturally the Capuchins could not reveal their status as duly appointed 
missionaries of the Propaganda. If in 1757, the Abbe de I'Isle-Dieu had 
informed the French government that the Capuchins took their faculties 
from Rome, the government would have immediately banished them all 
from Louisiana. It may be that the Jesuit Vicar General knew about the 
Propaganda status of the Capuchins and could not take their slight so 
calmly. At any rate, both Vicar Generals could have easily found the truth. 
In 1/52, the seventh volume of the Bullarium Capucinorum was published 
at Rome, where'it is explicitly stated that in regard to the Louisiana mission: 
“Sacra Congregatio de Propaganda Fidei solitis et convenientibus faculta- 
atibus per suos PRO TEMPORE Provinciales munit missionem” (op. cit., 
Pp. 5297: 

Modern historians who did not know about the double jurisdiction in 
colonial Louisiana are very lavish with their vituperative adjectives when 
speaking of the Louisiana Capuchins. Since the Bishop of Quebec always 
took the side of the unruly elements of the missions, the Capuchins saw 
themselves forced to administer their parishes by making use of Papal facul- 
ties. In 1928, Claude Vogel, O.F.M. Cap. pointed out the state of double 
jurisdiction in colonial Louisiana (Capuchins in French Louisiana, Wash- 
ington, 1928, pp. 181 sq.); yet, Mr. Roger Baudier in 1939 ignored this 
aspect (Catholic Church in Louisiana), although he otherwise made good 
use of the findings of the Capuchin historian. The Bishop, by shielding the 
malcontents, caused these deplorable conditions to the greatest extent; 
and much of the mischief done could only be remedied by the Capuchins 
by taking recourse to the Papal faculties granted them by the Propaganda. 

The Bishop of Quebec, and his Vicar General in Paris, had also trouble 
with the Franciscan Recollects of Brittany doing missionary work on ‘Cape 
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Breton and the eastern isles of Canada. I surmise that their Provincial was 
also nominated Prefect by the Propaganda and that the Franciscans of eastern 
Canada acted in the same way as their confréres in Louisiana. At any rate, 
those Franciscan Recollects were just as much in disfavor with the Gallican 
Bishops of Quebec from 1712 till 1758. 


FRA ANTONIO DA BRESCIA, O. MIN. 


Fra Antonio da Brescia, O. Min., a medalist who is only known by his 
works. He signs the medals he made sometimes with A, or F.A.B. or in 
the fullest form Fra.An.Brix. That he belonged to the Order of Friars 
Minor is concluded by the style of his works which was copied in 1534 by 
another medalist who signs himself as a Friar Minor. On one of his finest 
medals, he signs himself simply A, which is a conclusive proof that the 
artist's name was Antonio. “But” says George Francis Hill, “the man’s name 
is less important than his work. Now there are portraits of half a dozen 
people, some of them signed by our artist, others undoubtedly by the same 
hand as the signed ones. One of these represents a man who died in 1487, 
another commemorates an historic event of 1513. We may, therefore, date 
the activity of this artist from shortly before 1487 to shortly after 1513. 
Friar Antonio is a most pleasing artist of the Venetian school of medallists. 
In a medal made by the Friar about 1500, representing on the obverse the 
portrait of Nicolo Michiel and his wife Dea Contarini, we reach the high 
water mark of a certain form of realism. Unflinching fidelity, not without 
dignity, but inspired by no high intellectual ideal: this is the characteristic 
of the good Friar’s work. The transparent honesty of the artist never fails 
to reconcile us to the lack of imagination which he shows in his composition” 
(Medals of the Renaissance (Oxford, 1920), pp. 60-61). Another con- 
noisseur, Cornelius von Fabriczy, characterizes the medals of Friar Antonio 
thus: “Our first impression on looking at his medals is: precisely so must 
the nobles, procurators and canons here depicted have looked during life. 
So convincingly does the absolute photographic fidelity of the portraits force 
itself on the beholder. The master, it is true, was obliged to pay a heavy 
penalty for his keen grasp of the actual in the scenes on his reverses (the 
back-surface of the medals), so awkwardly composed, so hard, occasionally 
so ill-modelled, are his allegorial figures engraved there.” (Italian Medals 
translated from the German by Mrs. Gustavus W. Hamilton. London, 
1904, p.78). Thus a medal, unsigned but attributed to Friar Antonio, de- 
picts on the reverse a winged dragon holding a balance in its jaw, but the 
meaning of the allegory is not clear. The portraits reproduced on the 
obverses of the medals show that Friar Antonio had worked successively at 
Padua, Treviso, Verona, and Venice. (Hill, George Francis. The Gustave 
Drefus Collection of Renaissance Medals. Oxford, 1931, p. 82, n.157).Finally, 
Friar Antonio da Brescia is credited with the production of six or more 
unsigned plaquettes representing mythological scenes. 
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FRA GIOCONDO DA VERONA, ARCHITECT OF ST. PETER’S 
IN ROME 


(Died July 1, 1515) 


Fra Giovanni Giocondo (Jucundus), humanist, architect and engineer, is 
best known as one of the outstanding architects of his time. Yet, it is 
remarkable that so little is known about his life and his work. 

He was born about the year 1433, either in Verona, or its vicinity, since 
he calls himself “Veronensis.” Researches concerning his family tree have 
furnished no other information than the tradition that he had belonged to 
a noble family. Even his affiliation to his Order cannot be established with 
certainty. Willich! states that “just as many sources call him Dominican 
as sources call him a Friar Minor. It is more probable that he was a 
Dominican, yet we must admit that he was not living under any rule for a 
long time.” Although Louis Pastor? calls him a Dominican, he finally 
states several times that he was probably a Friar Minor.* But none of 
these authors consider the possibility that he may have belonged to both 
Orders at various times. I am inclined to believe that Fra Giocondo first 
joined the Dominicans and later went over to the Friars Minor. 

Prior to the year 1489, the sources only report about the studies of the 
humanist Fra Giocondo. These studies of the classical authors, especially 
the writers on technics, foremost among them Vitruvius, seem to have led 
Fra Giocondo to the study of architecture. 

It is not until 1489 that we come across the first mention of Fra Giocondo’s 
activity as an architect in the service of the Duke Alphonso of Calabria, at 
Naples. In company with Francesco di Giorgio da Siena, he worked on the 
erection of the palace Poggio Reale and also especially on the erection of 
certain fortifications. During this period he executed 126 illustrations to 
Giorgio’s work on architecture. The Duke also sent him, time and again, 
to various parts of his reign to make drawings of the antiquities unearthed. 
Many of these drawings are still preserved. 

Fra Giocondo remained at Naples in the service of the Duke for about 
four years. In 1493 he returned to Verona. There he taught Greek 
and Latin to the young Julius Caesar Scaliger (born in 1484) and conducted 
a learned disputation in the presence of emperor Maximilian. 

In 1495, Friar Giocondo was called by King Charles VIII of France to 
introduce the Renaissance art into his country. At the palace Amboise, 
on the Loire, he joined a large number of Italian artists and artisans who 


1. Article. GIOCONDO, Giovanni, in: Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden 
Kuenstler von der Antike bis zur Gegenwart begruendet von Ulrich Thieme und Felix 
Becker, vol. XIV, Leipzig, 1921, p. 65. 

2. Pastor Ludwig. Geschichte der Paepste, vol. III, Part 2, 5.-7. Edition, Freiburg, 
1921, pp. 1019, 1154 (calls him Dominican), vol. IV, Part. 1, 1.-4. edition, Freiburg, 
1906, p. 542 (calls him probably a Franciscan). 

3. Pastor, op. cit., IV, 1, pp. 542-545. 
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were in the employ of the king. His high salary proves that he and a 
miniaturist were the leading personages in the group. His title deviseur des 
bastiments proves, moreover, that he was employed as an architect. The most 
noted work of Giocondo is the construction of the bridge of Notre Dame 
in Paris. Several constructions in the palace of Amboise and in the Court- 
house of Paris and a few new constructions of palaces and an aqueduct in the 
Renaissance-style may be attributed to him. Apparently, he was entirely 
engaged in the construction of fortifications which had to be kept secret and 
for this reason nothing definite can be learnt about them. Yet this much 
is certain that Friar Giocondo has exerted a great influence on the gradual 
reception of the Renaissance-style of Architecture in France. 


Meanwhile, Friar Giocondo had continued his humanistic studies. Some 
time before 1503, he completed his famous collection of inscriptions gathered 
from all parts of Italy which laid the foundation of epigraphies. Enlarged 
by later collections, the work of Friar Giocondo was printed after his death 
in 1521 by the Roman printer Mazochius. In 1504, Friar Giocondo gave 
instruction to a French nobleman explaining Vitruvius, the classical work 
on Roman architecture. Even the greatest light of the French humanists, 
William Budaeus, took lessons from Friar Giocondo on classical architecture 
as taught in Vitruvius’ work. 


In 1506 Friar Giocondo left France in response to a call of the Republic 
of Venice which engaged him in the construction of canals, dams and fortifica- 
tions. Friar Giocondo changed the open city of Treviso into a modern 
fort protecting it by embankments, bastions and dikes, so that the country 
could be flooded on all sides within the radius of one mile. This was the 
first fortification of a city which was to become the foundation of modern 
fortifications; is was finished in 1509. Friar Giocondo’s plans to rebuild the 
Rialto bridge and the adjoining quarters which had been destroyed by fire 
in 1512, were rejected in 1514 owing to the lack of funds. 

Yet by that time, he had received the greatest honor by having been ap- 
pointed by the Pope, on November 1, 1513, as architect of St. Peter’s in Rome. 

This appointment was due to the fame Friar Giocondo had gained by the 
edition of the text of the classical writer on Roman architecture, namely 
Vitruvius, in 1511. 

Well-nigh a hundred years had elapsed since the text of the Latin writer 
had been re-discovered. The corrupt text, made unintelligible by Greek 
phrases and by lack of drawings, was critically reconstructed and illustrated 
by drawings, during many year’s studies by Friar Giocondo who delayed the 
publication of the work till he had reached a ripe old age. On May 22, 1511, 
the printer, John Tacuinus, issued the work from the press at Venice. The 
publication consists of 8 preliminary pages with a dedication to Pope Julius 
II; 220 pages and an appendix of 20 pages with a vocabulary of technical 
words. The last page gives the copyright of the Pope. 

When Bramante died (March 11, 1514), Friar Giocondo was appointed 
chief architect of St. Peter's together with Raffael. Since, the final plans had 
not yet been drawn up, on July 1, 1514, both Friar Giocondo and Raffael 
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presented a separate model to the Pope for approval. Raffael wrote on the 
same day to his uncle: “The Pope has assigned to me as a companion a very 
experienced religious who is over eighty years old. The Pope knows that 
he cannot live long and so he has decided to associate this very famous and 
wise man with me, that I may learn of him, if he should possess a beautiful 
secret of architecture and thereby master ever more this art; his mame is Fra 
Giocondo. The Pope calls every day and discusses with us the building.” On 
August 1, 1514, the Pope fixed the salary of the archtiects; Friar Giocondo 
was assigned 400 gold ducats annually and Raffael, as junior, only 300 gold 
ducats. When Fra Giocondo died July 1, 1515, Raffael became sole architect 
of St. Peter's. The documents and drawings which are preserved do 
not allow as to distinguish the plans of Friar Giocondo from those of Raffael; 
yet it seems that the transformation of the construction from a church in form 
of a Greek cross to that into the form of a Latin cross, must be ascribed to 
Friar Giocondo. A large number of drawings of palaces, courts, churches, 
flights of stairs, and fortresses are preserved under the name of Friar 
Giocondo. 

In general, Friar Giocondo was a theoretical architect drawing up plans 
which were executed by other masters and for this reason it is difficult to 
know precisely which buildings have to be ascribed to him. Yet he is con- 
sidered as Father of the Venetian style of architecture. 

Friar Giocondo edited, besides the work of Vitruvius, a number of other 
Latin classics as Frontinus on aqueducts, Cato on agriculture, Julius Caesar on 
Gallic war with drawings, Julius Obsequens on prodigies, Aurelius Victor's 
short history of Rome, Plinius Junior’s letters which Giocondo had first dis- 
covered at Paris and some others. These works have gained for him a 
conspicuous place in the annals of Latin scholarship. Friar Giocondo fur- 
nished also the drawings to the celebrated work of Robert Valturius on 
military tactics which passed though several editions. 

There is extant an extensive literature on Friar Giovanni Giocondo but 
much more has to be done in order to evaluate his work and influence as 
humanist, engineer and architect. Willich* quotes 5 monographs, 29 
general histories and 26 articles in periodicals, all treating about his works 
as engineer and architect. 


INVENTIONS MADE BY FRIAR ROGER BACON 


In recent years the famous passage of the work of Friar Roger Bacon has 
been quoted in which he predicted the construction of aeroplanes. Friar 
Roger Bacon is credited with the discovery of some marvellous inventions. 

In a manuscript of the Bodleian Library at Oxford (Bodl. canonic. 525) 
we read as follows: “Friar Roger Bacon took great delight in making in- 


ventions. Instead of studying and writing his lectures and books, he con- - 


structed two mirrors at the university of Oxord. With one, a candle could 
4. Allgemeines Lexikon, vol. XIV, pp. 64-68. 
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be lit at any time of the day or night. With the other, one could see what 
people did at very distant places. The consequence was that the students 
wasted their time in lighting candles with the first mirror instead of study- 
ing their lessons; or, if looking into the second mirror they saw their 
parents or friends dying or very sick, they left Oxford right away. This con- 
duct became very detrimental to the schools and for this reason the general 
board of the university caused the two mirrors to be broken.” 

There has come down to our times the tradition that a French Capuchin 
Father of the seventeenth century invented a marvellous microphone about 
the size of a watch. This little instrument conveyed a conversation of people 
who were conversing at a low voice at greatly distant places. At the time of 
a visitation, the Minister General ordered the destruction of the apparatus 
_ fearing that the instrument might be used for violating the secret of con- 
fession. This traditional story cannot be verified as yet. But there is no 
reason to discredit it. Many other similar stories of inventions made by 
Friars established the fact that the Franciscan Friars, despite the handicap of 
poverty, have displayed a genius for inventions but eventually poverty made 
most inventions die with the inventor. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 


St. Augustine Monastery, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1. Ubald D’Alencon, O. Cap. in Annales Franciscaines, Paris, April, 1910, p. 119. 
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Conserva Me Domine, Psalm 16 (15). Rudolph P. Bierberg C.PP.S. Wash- 

ington: The Catholic University of America Press, 1945. Pp. 147. 

A well-nigh exhaustive investigation of the Resurrection Psalm, this dis- 
sertation covers every phase of its interpretation—textual, exegetical. and 
historical. An attentive reading reveals that the author has studied the psalm 
diligently, inquired into sources of information painstakingly, weighed 
arguments soberly, and proposed objectively what he is convinced is the 
true meaning of this much discussed psalm. 

The dissertation is divided into two parts. Part One (The Whole Psalm) 
consists of a chapter containing introductory remarks, a second which aims 
at restoring the original text of the psalm, and a third which deals with the 
sense of the psalm, though actually treating only of vv.1-9. Part Two 
(Verses 10 and 11) in turn consists of a chapter in which these verses are 
examined exegetically, a chapter dealing with modern opinions on the mean- 
ing of the psalm, and a final chapter treating of the traditional view. 

In his preliminary remarks the author notes with good reason that the 
rhythm and metre of Hebrew poetry are not well enough known for any 
system to be more than merely tentative. He also indicates that the tenets 
of the formgeschichtliche school are usually little more than conjectural. 
Retaining Davidic authorship of the psalm, he holds that the specific in- 
cident that occasioned its composition was David's sojourn of a year and four 
months in Philistia (1 Sm 27,2-28,2). 

In reconstructing the original text of the psalm Bierberg departs from 
the Vulgate in several cases. In general his results compare favorably with 
recent critical Latin translation of the Psalms edited by the Pontifical Biblical 
Institute. In v.1 for Domine he reads Deus with TM and the minor Greek 
versions—a reading also adopted by the Jesuit Fathers. In v.2b be adheres to 
TM, translating: not above thee; here the Jesuits, following Symmachus and 
Jerome, prefer: non est sine te. Vv.3-4 present the greatest textual difficulty. 
Yet of v.3 Bierberg remarks that “despite the supposed corruption. . . . 
the present reading is historically well sustained.” Introducing but one 
change into the text (’addiray, my nobles), he arrives at: “As for the holy 
ones, they that are in the land, and my nobles—all my delight is in them.” 
It is the reviewer’s opinion, though, that the translation “they that are” would 
throw hemmah into apposition with “holy ones,” while in the present state 
of the text hemmah is no more than a copulative. In v.4a, where not one of 
the words of TM is unanimously sustained, he adopts the causative yarbu 
for Qal yirbu, and accepts the proposed change from maharu to baharu, trans- 
lating: “They augment their ills, who have chosen another.” The Jesuits 
translate 3-4a: “In sanctos, qui sunt in terra eius, quam mirabilem fecit 
omnem affectum meum. Multiplicant dolores suos qui sequuntur deos 
alienos.” In v.4b Bierberg follows TM and the minor versions, as do the 
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Jesuits: “I will not pour out their drink-offering of blood.” In v.5 for tomikh 
he reads tashlikh (casts); here the Jesuits propose tomekh (tenes). In v.6 
finally, he adds my to inheritance; this addition is also found in the Jesuit 
translation. Several other minor differences from the Jesuit translation might 
be noted. Thus where Bierberg uses the present perfect, the Jesuits usually 
prefer the present tense. Again, in v.11 Bierberg presents the second and 
third members as independent clauses, while the Jesuits construe the nouns 
of these members as object of the verb in the first member. “Ostendis . . . 

ubertatem gaudiorum apud te, delicias ad dexteram tuam in perpetuum.” 


V.1 sounds the keynote for the entire psalm; it is a prayer for constancy, 
the motive of the psalm. The rest of the psalm is divided into two strophes 
(2-6 and 7-11), each consisting of an apology containing arguments for 
making the prayer for constancy and of a reply describing the spiritual de- 
lights flowing from constancy. In his first apology David makes a profession 
of faith, stressing his union with the holy people of God and expressing con- 
tempt for idolatry and its abominable rites. In his first reply the psalmist 
declares his satisfaction with his inheritance—spiritual kingship over the 
holy ones that are in the land and over his nobles with him in temporary 
exile. The thought, thus, of the first strophe is that because of his trust in 
Yahweh and his rejection of others David has received Yahweh as his 
portion. The second strophe is essentially the same, but looks to the future. 
Because of various signs of his present constancy his whole being shares in 
his present joy and security. For Bierberg v.9 is both a climax and transition 
in the psalm’s development. With v.1 it points out David's theme: he 
prays for constancy, because as his present happiness is due to his practice 
of it, so also will be his future happiness. The study of the second reply 
(10-11) the author takes up in a separate chapter. 

In v.10a Bierberg prefers the traditional view—rest in Sheol; there is 
certainly no justification in the text to understand the Psalmist to mean that 
he wishes to be preserved from going to Sheol. But the real difficulty of this 
verse, and for that matter of the entire psalm, lies in the expression videre 
corruptionem. Shahath (corruptio in the Vulgate) may be derived either 
from shuah or from shahath; thus it may mean either grave or corruption. In 
its biblical usage the word signifies almost exclusively corruption. This is so 
particularly in the book of Job; other examples, while not as compelling, at 
least point to an abstract rather than concrete notion. The meaning of cor- 
ruption in this verse is authoritatively declared by Peter and Paul in the Acts, 
and is substantiated by the versions, which are practically unanimous. Furth- 
ermore, Hebrew usage declares for this meaning. While a verb of motion is 
invariably used with an idea of place, the verb ra’ah (to see) in the sense 
of experiencing is found with abstract nouns. The last verse, which deals 
with David’s thought of the future, speaks of a reward still to be had—the 
path to life, described in the latter part of the verse as a surfeit of joys and 
raptures with God forever. 

Turning his attention to opinions contrary to the traditional view, Bier- 
berg rejects the opinion that the psalm deals with the nation of Israel whom 
God will keep from collapse and provide with “a happy social-religious 
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existence in the spiritual presence of God.” There are frequent passages in 


the earlier part of the Old Testament which show that “individualism in 
religious matters co-existed with nationalism throughout Israel’s recorded 
history.” Nor is there any greater support for the view that v.10 expresses 
the certainty of the Psalmist that he will be preserved from sudden premature 
death. An appeal to the “parallel” Thank Psalms is invalid, because in this 
psalm there is no mention of mortal peril or sickness and the thought is of 
the future, not of the past. Moreover, “sudden” and “premature” are clearly 
ideas introduced into the sacred text. Nor can it be acknowledged that at 
the time this psalm was composed, the Hebrews had no conception of a 
happy afterlife. There are various indications in the earlier portions of the 
Bible that the popular mind firmly believed in life after death; the people 
could easily have risen to conceptions of some kind of happiness in that 
state. In point of fact, such a clear notion of individual and happy im- 
mortality exists in Wisdom and Maccabees. Certainly, the principle of evo- 
lution, so fondly cherished by the Rationalists, should be allowed free play 
here to explain the gradual development of this idea in the Hebrew mind. 
Some modern authors, it is true, state that these verses deal with a life that 
will extend in some way beyond death. Of these Koenig is closest to the 
truth in writing that they are an expression of hope that the pious citizen 
of God's kingdom will not be abandoned to the realm of the dead and an- 
nihilation, and the last verse refers to an other-worldly fellowship with God. 
But he errs in making the words of the Psalmist an inefficacious desire and 
in referring the psalm directly to David. 


The Church has always maintained the messianic character of at least vv. 
10-11. While Christ never explicitly applied this psalm to Himself, we 
may infer from Lk 24,44-48 that he did so in the course of his last instruction 
to the Apostles. We have the stronger evidence of Acts 2,14-33 and 13,34- 
37, where Peter and Paul clearly interpret v.10 of the resurrection of Christ. 
As for tradition, with the single exception of Theodore of Mopsuestia, all 
early writers applied the whole psalm to Christ, an interpretation that con- 
tinued well into this modern age. 


But Catholic authors have not always agreed in what way the psalm is. 
messianic. Some hold that David originally composed the psalm as a 
prayer of trust in God while in danger, the last verses being a hope of con- 
viction of preservation from this danger and of consequent future happiness. 
They then refer the psalm typically to Christ. However, it is difficult to 
understand how 10b can apply to David at all, and vv.10-11 are certainly 
more than a hope or conviction. 


Others apply the psalm literally to Christ, only typically to David. Such 
an interpretation of the whole psalm (especially of vv.2-4) seems forced. 
This is certainly not the obvious meaning of David’s words, which point 
rather to definite circumstances in his life. 

In a third group of authors there is agreement that vv.10-11 belong 


literally to Christ, but a difference of opinion regarding the manner in which 
the rest of the psalm should be explained. In particular Herkenne advances 


a 
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me opinion that vv.1-8 are typically messianic, but must be literally ex- 
plained of David. It is this opinion which Bierberg proposes with some 
modification. Thus, at the outset David speaks of himself alone. Because 
“of the sublimity of his prayer and the consequent high spirituality of his 
present theme, his profession of faith (vv.2-4), his delight in the possession 
of God (vv.5-6), his admission of total dependence upon Yahweh (vv.7-8), 
... he is rewarded .. . first with an unbounded joy (v.9) and then with 
a revelation of Christ’s victory over sin and death (vv.10-11).” Therefore 
vv.1-9 are to be explained literally of David, typically of Christ, but vv.10-11 
literally of Christ alone. This solution safeguards the unanimous applica- 
tion of the whole psalm to Christ, satisfies the demands of the authentic 
interpretation of Peter and Paul, and is based on the accepted literal sense 
of the words. As for the objected lack of unity, presumedly present because 
of the sudden turn of thought to Christ in the last verses, with Herkenne 
Bierberg maintains that unity of thought is preserved since David formed 
an ideal unit with his dynasty. 

The reviewer feels that Dr. Bierberg has written a solid, scholarly work, 
which advances the investigation of the interpretation of Psalm 16. He is 
to be commended particularly because he has succeeded in showing con- 
clusively that the traditional interpretation of vv.10-11 is the only explana- 
tion that can be sustained in the light of an objective exegetical study of 
these verses and of the authoritative declaration by the Princes of the 
Apostles. 

Yet it is the opinion of the reviewer that a more orderly presentation of 
the matter could have been made. In some instances the titles of the chap- 
ters are contradicted by the contents. To quote two instances, it is difficult 
to understand why a discussion of O.T. exegesis, of Jewish opinion at the 
time of Christ, and of the views of the rabbinical doctors should be placed in 
a chapter entitled “Modern Opinions.” Nor is it any easier to understand 
how an investigation of modern opinions finds its way into a chapter 
entitled “Traditional Interpretation.” 

Apart from this, the reviewer cannot bring himself to agree that Herkenne’s 
explanation, even as modified by Bierberg, is the correct interpretation of the 
psalm. A plausible nexus is indeed supplied to join vv.1-9, dealing with 
David, and vwv.10-11, treating of Christ. But no convincing argument has 
been advanced to show that the person speaking in the first person in vv. 
10-11 is distinct from the person speaking in the first person in vv. 1-9. The 
reviewer is convinced that the interpretation proposed by Bierberg is in this 
respect not in accordance with the obvious meaning of the sacred text. 

The reviewer extends his sincere congratulations to Dr. Bierberg on his 
scholarly work and expresses the hope that he will continue to contribute 
to the knowledge of the word of God. 


ANTONINE DEGUGLIELMO, O.F.M. 


Mi. Alvernia Seminary, 
Wappingers Falls, N. Y. 
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The Third Day. By Arnold Lunn. Westminster, Maryland: The Newman 
Book Shop, 1945. Pp. xlii-177. Notes & References. 


Apologist Arnold Lunn needs no introduction to readers on either side 
of the Atlantic, and this latest book from his able pen meets the high 
standard set by his previous writings in the field of apologetics. As the title 
indicates, The Third Day presents and evaluates according to rigid sientific 
standards the evidence for the historical fact that Christ rose from the dead. 
Although the author deals with the canons of scientific historical method, 
he carefully avoids technical terminology as much as possible and addresses 
himself to the average reader. “The prejudices aroused in my mind by 
modernist apologetics,” he writes in the Introduction (p. xxviii), “survived 
the discovery that the traditionalists had by far the better of the argument, 
and of these prejudices none resisted more stubbornly the pressure of fact 
than the favourite modernist assumption that the modernists have the 
monopoly of exact and honest scholarship, and that Catholic contributions to 
New Testament criticism are vitiated by the need to conform to the decisions 
of the Church . . . I have quoted sparingly in the pages that follow from 
Catholic writers because my principal object in writing this book is to con- 
vert non-Christians to Christianity, and many of the readers who will, I hope, 
read this book will be the victim of prejudices very similar to mine. .” In 
accord with this purpose, Lunn has broadened the scope of the work to 
include proof that miracles can and do happen and that the historical accounts 
of the life of Christ, the Gospels, are authentic and accurate. Thus, in the 
opening chapter, “The Scientific Approach to the Miraculous,” Lunn shows 
that “there is no scientific or philosophic reason which forbids us to believe 
in miracles.” His explanation of scientific method insofar as it applies to 
the workings of supernatural agencies is accurate and readily understandable 
to the average reader. He makes good use of what scientists themselves have 
said to show that prejudice and not science is the source of the supposed con- 
flict between science and faith. The chapter on the miracles of Lourdes, 
“Modern Miracles” is authoritative and convincing. The author contends, 
rightly, that “it is important to establish the reality of modern miracles, 
before discussing the evidence for the Resurrection, because the principal 
obstacle to the universal acceptance of the Resurrection is not any defect 
in the evidence, but the unconscious or conscious acceptance of a negative 
dogma; the dogma that miracles do not happen.” (p. 25). Chapters III to 
VI establish the credibility of the Gospels, especially the third and fourth. 
Lunn’s treatment of the internal evidence for the authenticity and historicity 
of the Gospels is particularly well done. Chapters VII to XI deal directly 
with the proof for the Resurrection. After pointing out the fact that “To 
be a Christian, in any honest and intelligible sense of the word is to believe 
that Jesus of Nazareth claimed in the words of the Nicene creed to be ‘the 
only-begotten son of God . . .’ and proved this claim by rising from the 
dead,” (p. 73), Lunn submits the proofs for the Resurrection and critically 
tests each one. He then takes up the collective hallucination theory and the 
various hypotheses advanced by the anti-miraculists to account for the empty 
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tomb. His refutation of these theories is clear, concise and cogent. A brief 
chapter on the importance of St. Paul’s testimony to the fact of the Resur- 
rection concludes his discussion of the Resurrection as such. The last two 
chapters are a defense of miracles in general. “Christianity without Mira- 
cles” is a keen analysis of the inconsistencies of the modern anti-miraculist 
position, and a telling refutation of the three basic assumptions of the mod- 
ernists. The companion chapter, “Miracles without Christianity” is a reply 
to the charge that the miracles of Christ are no more “divine” than the 
phenomena of modern spiritism. This chapter contains a well-documented 
account of the principal spiritistic phenomena such as materializations, clair- 
voyance and telepathy. Lunn shows the vast difference between such phe- 
nomena and the genuine miracles of the Gospels and of Lourdes. In dis- 
cussing possible explanations of spiritistic phenomena, he advances some 
good arguments in favor of extra-sensory perception. 

Several features of the book merit special mention. Although limited to 
less than two hundred pages, The Third Day is a valuable compendium of 
contemporary material on the subject of miracles. It includes not only the 
basic material found in manuals of apologetics, but a large amount of sup- 
plementary material to which the layman and even the priest ordinarily do 
not have ready access. The material ordinarily found in the manuals of 
apologetics is developed in a non-technical way, and enriched with details 
which the text-books omit. Especially valuable are the many quotations 
from non-Catholic scholars bearing on the authenticity and credibility of the 
Gospels and the existence of modern miracles. A list of the most important 
of these sources is given in the “References” at the end of the volume. An- 
other feature which adds much to the merit of the book is the manner in 
which Lunn relentlessly highlights the weaknesses of every attempt to 
explain away the facts on which the Christian position is based. “The 
positive arguments for Christianity are more than sufficient to support the 
Christian conclusion, but it is only when we consider the rival theories that 
the full strength of our case emerges, and for this reason, the Christian 
apologist should never be content merely to answer the objections of the 
sceptic, he should challenge the sceptic to defend his solution.” (p. 29). 
This the author does with telling effect in establishing the historical accuracy 
of the Gospels and in refuting the objections to the Resurrection. 

The book opens with a forty-two page Introduction, The names and 
events to which Lunn refers in these pages will mean little to the majority 
of American readers, yet these pages will repay careful reading for their 
stimulating discussion of the place of argument in the Church today. After 
pointing out the bankruptcy of secularism, Lunn argues that “one great 
obstacle to a Christian revival still remains to be overcome, the traditional 
reluctance of ninety-nine Christians out of a hundred to make the slightest 
effort to convert their non-Christian neighbors . . . ‘Nobody is ever con- 
verted by argument’ is a popular slogan with Christian appeasers, but un- 
ilateral disarmament is as foolish in theological as in international disputes. 
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Communists and atheists do not act on the principle that no Christian can 
ever be perverted by argument. Nobody of course is ever wholly converted 
by argument, but if we exclude supernatural factors, argument is the de- 
cisive factor in many cases.” Lunn is an ardent advocate of apologetics in 
secondary schools and colleges. “If apologetics be properly taught, even the 
idlest of pupils will at least discover that there is a rational case for religion, 
a case which can be defended with serene confidence against all opposition. 
There is a world of difference between leaving school ignorant of how to 
present the case for Christianity, and leaving school ignorant that such a 
case exists.” (p. xxxi) 

The Third Day is not intended to supplant either the manuals of apolo- 
getics and dogmatic theology or scholarly works like Champman’s The Four 
Gospels and Felder's Christ and the Critics. But in the field of popular pre- 
sentation, it fills a distinct need and can be recommended for use by the laity, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike. The clergy will find Lunn’s popular ap- 
proach and his array of contemporary authorities very helpful in work with 
converts and study groups. In religion courses for college students, espe- 
cially for those attending non-Catholic institutions, and for advanced high 
school students, this book should prove particularly valuable. 


OLIVER A. LYNCH, O.F.M. 


San Luis Rey Seminary, 
Old Mission, 
San Luis Rey, Calif. 


De Adumbratione SS. Trinitatis in Vetere Testamento secundum Sanctum 
Augustinum. By Franciscus L. Smid. No. 14, Dissertationes ad Lauream. 
Mundelein, Illinois: Apud aedes Seminarii S. Mariae ad Lacum, 1942. 
Pp. 88. 


The author of this dissertation set himself the task of examining St. 
Augustine’s doctrine in regard to vestiges of the Trinity in the Old Testa- 
ment, and St. Augustine is to be representative of the other Fathers. Rightly 
does he state (p. 2) that it is the firm persuasion of all the Fathers that there 
are such vestiges in the Old Testament; even, according to Franzelin, that 
teaching may not be denied in its entirety by a Christian. And this persuasion 
rests on solid grounds even though at times St. Augustine sees the Trinity in 
texts where modern sound exegesis would not admit it (cf. pp. 9 and 83). 
There are passages that undeniably have their fuller explanation through the 
doctrine of the Trinity, particularly those which refer to the Second Person 
of the Trinity. Again, it is not necessary that the first readers or listeners 
of those passages in the Old Testament understood the texts as Trinitarian. 
The Trinitarian sense was intended by the Holy Spirit who is the principal 
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author of the Scriptures; and the New Testament throws a beam of light 
on them which makes them intelligible to us. 

Naturally, the page and a half (65f) on the purpose of the Incarnation 
does not give the mind of St. Augustine completely on this matter. There 
are a few printing mistakes that might be corrected: linguam (p. 10), 
Phillipo (p.52), peragaret (p. 81). 

Such a treatise on St. Augustine, who read the Scriptures as a book of 
faith, is welcome these days when too many reject every meaning in Scripture 
which is not apparent at first reading to an unbelieving philologist. 


DomINIC J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 


St. Augustine, the First Catechetical Instruction (De Catechizandis Rudibus), 
Translated and annotated by Rev. Joseph P. Christopher, Ph. D. No. 2 of 
ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS. Westminister, Md.; Newman 
Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 171. $2.50. 


The second number of ANCIENT CHRISTIAN WRITERS appears in 
the same attractive format as the first. This work of St. Augustine is the 
first attempt, as far as our records go, to lay down a system of principles for 
catechizing prospective converts. It consists of two parts: first, the principles 
of catechizing; second, two examples of instructions. Particularly interesting 
is St. Augustine’s insistence on the use of psychology in dealing with a 
convert. Besides, he stresses chiefly two virtues on the part of the catechist, 
charity and cheerfulness. Mindful that he himself was first drawn to the 
Church, not because St. Ambrose was a teacher of the truth, but because he 
was kind toward him, he wants all catechists to be kind. It is worth noting 
that the recent great convert, Clare Boothe Luce desires that priests be 
charitable toward converts. As for cheerfulness, St. Augustine wants catechists 
to try by all means to be in a cheerful mood when giving the instruction, 
and to overcome impediments to cheerfulness that might arise, for in- 
stance, from personal trials of the catechist, or from monotony due to the 
constant repetition of the simple truths of religion. The catechist's cheerful- 
ness will make the convert cheerful and impress him favorably. 

The translator of this volume is well qualified for the work, having studied 
at the Catholic University of America, Oxford and Berlin. He did a trans- 
lation and commentary of this very work as a doctoral dissertation some two 
decades ago, which was received very favorably by scholars. The present 
work is a revision and adaptation of the former work. He added a helpful 
introduction and scholarly notes for a fuller understanding of this work and 
of St. Augustine in general. These notes cover a vast field and betray genuine 
erudition. However, we think it would have been much better to give an 
English translation of the Latin quotations, if this series is to be for educated 
laymen; for they usually cannot handle Latin well enough to get 
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anything out of such notes, still they are anxious to have the information 
given in notes. In particular, we see no reason for giving the Scripture 
citations in Latin. Where the explanation turns upon a Latin word, this 
could easily have been added in brackets where necessary. 

On p. 132, f.n. 222, John 4: 10 is given as an example where the Holy 
Spirit is referred to as the “donum Dei.” But in this text Christ does not 
have the Holy Spirit in mind directly. The second reference to Acts, in this 
same footnote, has the chapter, namely 8, missing. This was the only mis- 
print noticed. The summaries for the chapters are a welcome addition to 
this volume. 

The translation itself is very laudable. So we are loathe to call attention 
to two passages that we think might be improved. On p. 21: “For there 
is nothing that invites love more than to be beforehand in loving,” is a 
literal translation, the meaning of which is obscure. On p. 24, “For faith 
consists not in body bending but in mind believing,” we think is not a 
happy version of, “Fides enim non res est salutantis corporis, sed credentis 
animi.” ; 

Not only students of Patristics will want this book, but all who are engaged 
in teaching religion, especially to converts; in fact, all teachers can get helpful 
hints from this classic of catechetics of the great convert, St. Augustine. 


DoMINIC J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 


Colonial North America. .A Short History. By John Francis Bannon, S.J., 
Ph.D. Saint Louis University Press, 1946. Pp. vi-162. $ .85. 


Father Bannon states in the preface that this work “seeks to carry what 
might be considered the thread of the classroom lecture. It is first, last, and 
foremost, a classroom aid and a study guide. The needs of maturing students 
seem to be better served in this manner than with a full-length text, which 
too often simply eliminates the urgency of a wider reading program.” With 
the references at the end of each chapter on hand, the student of our colonial 
history ought to report excellent results by the use of this short text under 
the guidance of a competent teacher. He is not overburdened with details, 
but he will find the essentials for a good understanding of the period. Yet 
the very briefness is liable to cause misunderstanding, as in the case of James 
II and the English people on page 110. The mention of Marquette in con- 
nection with Jolliet also calls for the Franciscans with La Salle. Even though 
this is not a history of the Church, the work of the seminary priests east of 
the Mississippi should not be overlooked, nor the Maine episodes of the 
period. But these are rather minor details in face of the eminently favorable 
and understanding treatment of a complicated and difficult period. College 
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teachers of the colonial history of our country would benefit by inspecting 
this short text of thirty-five chapters. 


THEODORE ROEMER, O.F.M. Cap. 


St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


The Formal Distinction of Duns Scotus. Thesis of Doctorate in Philosophy. 
By Fr. Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M. Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University Press, 1944. Pp. xv-211. $2.25. 


This thesis pretends to be an up-to-date treatise on the formal distinction 
and a personal contribution, both historical and technical, to the theory of 
distinctions. 

The author clears up the imbroglio of philosophers’ and theologians’ state- 
ments concerning the formal distinction, wrongly identified with the virtual 
or the real distinction. 

The theory of identity—a personal achievement of the Subtle Doctor— 
is the natural approach to a true understanding of the formal distinction. 
Historical evidences of the existence of a kind of formal distinction previous 
to Scotus release him from the common prejudice of innovation. The applica- 
tions of the forma! distinction to many problems of Metaphysics show its 
efficiency in the building up of the Scotistic system. 

The amount of topics treated and the author’s method do not allow him to 
fathom the basic principles of Scotism. The author aims to supply the com- 
mon reader with a handy treatise on the intricate problem of the formal dis- 
tinction rather than offer the professional Scotists a new-fashioned interpreta- 
tion of this truly subtle theory. 

The common reader will enjoy this clear and faithful exposition of this 
manifold doctrine. Perhaps the professional Scotist, closing the book, will 
regret not to have read it backwards. The sketches of a formal distinction 
before Scotus would better serve as an introduction to the Scotus’ personal 
position than to free the Subtle Doctor from the prejudices of innovation. 
The so-called applications of the formal distinction would be better explored 
in the manner of a ground from which a general theory might be induced 
rather than considered as a series of particular applications of a preconceived 
theory. We believe that such a method would have enabled the author to 
achieve a more convincing demonstration of both the originality of Scotus 
and the merit of the formal distinction. Thanks to Fr. M. Grajewski, it will 
surely be easier to speak about the formal distinction, but not, we fear, to 
appreciate how it is a definitive contribution to the “philosophia perennis.” 


CAMILLE BERUBE, O.F.M. Cap. 


Pointe-aux-Trembles, 
Montreal, Canada. 
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A Symposium on the Life and Work of Pope Pius X. Preface by Most 
Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, D.D. Prepared under the direction 
of the Episcopal Committee of The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 
Washington, D. C.: 1946. Pp. xiii-304. 


This Symposium on the life and work of the Sovereign Pontiff Pius X is 
intended as an act of devoted homage and veneration to the saintly memory 
of the great Pontiff. In the words of his Excellency, Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, it offers a genuine interpretation of the sentiments of 
the clergy and the faithful of the United States. At the same time, it echoes 
the authoritative voice of the American Hierarchy, for it was the Episcopal 
Committee in charge of The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine which sug- 
gested the idea of celebrating the fortieth anniversary of the Encyclical Acerbo 
Nimis by publishing this Symposium. It is issued with a view to promoting 
the cause of the Venerable Servant of God, Pius X. 


The figure of Pius X stood out as a beacon diffusing its brilliant rays of 
light and warmth in the troubled years of his pontificate, pointing out to the 
multitudes of the faithful the path of virtue, and keeping up their spirits 
with the thought of God in all the walks of life. While still occupying the 
pontifical throne, Pius X already stood out as a saint. His calm and pro- 
found countenance, his unaffected and majestic bearing, were alone sufficient 
to diffuse into his surroundings a ray of the supernatural. In his will, the 
Pontiff declared: “I was born poor, I lived in poverty, I wish to die poor.” 
Twenty-five years after his death, a popular journal of Rome wrote of him: 
“He has relived in our midst the figure of St. Francis of Assisi: Pius X is a 
Saint.” Another journal wrote: “History will honor him as a great Pope, and 
the Church a great Saint.” 


The life of Pius X before and after his elevation to the throne of Peter is 
admirably portrayed and enriched with a wealth of material and references. 
Many details and episodes abound which make his biography an interesting 
reading. 


The pontificate of Pius X was destined to become memorable in the history 
for the interior reform of the Church, which included among others the 
beginning of a new codification of canon law and the reorganization of the 
Sacred Roman Congregations, the condemnation of Modernism, the fostering 
of early and frequent reception of Holy Communion, Catholic Action and the 
lay participation in the Liturgy of the Church, the reform of Church music, 
the freedom of the Church in exercising her innate right of appointing and 
electing her bishops and popes, and the study of the Sacred Scriptures. 


The learned priests chosen to prepare this Symposium have made it their 
aim to stress all these various elements of the life of Pius X, providentially 
designated Ignis Ardens, to indicate the zeal, fervor and charity which were 
to find expression in his inner reform of the Catholic Church. The fifteen 
chapters of the Symposium are well written and torm a splendid and elaborate 
mosaic of the life and manifold activities of the great Pontiff. 
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Clergy and laity will be greatly indebted to the authors of this Symposium 
for the glowing tribute to the memory of the great and saintly Pope, and tor 
the scholarly contribution to ecclesiastical history. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O.F.M. Conv. 


St. Hyacinth Seminary, 
Granby, Mass. 


De Fundamentis Actionis Catholicae ad Mentem Sancti Gregorii Magni, 
By Jacobus Voss. No. 13, Dissertationes ad Lauream. Mundelein, 
Illinois: Apud aedes Seminarii S.Mariae ad Lacum, 1943. Pp. 116. 


This work was printed in the same year as the Encyclical on the Mystical 
Body, but evidently too late to be used. The Encyclical would have been a 
handy and safe guide, and would have made the work of the author easier, 
but hardly more accurate because his study on Gregory the Great agrees well 
with the doctrine set forth by Pius XII. The author’s aim was to investigate 
the teaching of St. Gregory in regard to the principles that underlie the 
doctrine of Catholic Action. These principles are the doctrine of the Mystical 
Body in itself and in its functions. Hence the treatise begins with a chapter 
on the Mystical Body according to the Holy Pontiff. From this the author 
concludes that all members of the Mystical Body are also organs and must 
help each other, and to do so is Catholic Action. In chapters 2, 4, and 6 he 
analyzes the three main functions of Christ as Head of the Mystical Body, 
which are participated in by the priests and especially by the bishops, namely, 
the priesthood, the teaching office, and the kingship. These same functions 
are then viewed in chapters 3, 5, and 7 in the light of the lay people. The 
laity as members and organs of the Mystical Body share in the priestly, 
doctrinal, and kingly offices of Christ and of His ordained representatives, in 
a very real though quite different manner. Consequently, each Christian is 
obliged to exercise the apostolate of prayer and zeal for souls and the works 
of mercy as priests, the apostolate of word and good example as teachers, the 
apostolate of fraternal correction as kings. And so what we today call 
Catholic Action was demanded by Gregory of his people. 

The author’s exposition is orderly and clear throughout. He has given 
copious references to St. Gregory’s works, and has even cited the quotations 
verbatim in the footnotes for convenient checking. 

We do not doubt that St. Gregory is important for the history of the 
fundamental principles of Catholic Action, but it seems somewhat of an 
exaggeration to say that there is no one better to consult among the Latin 
Fathers for this matter (p. 4). St. Augustine, from whom St. Gregory got 
very much, is superior in this matter. On p. 15 the author speaks of double 
nuptials that the Father made for His Son. That is not verified in the passage 
quoted. St. Gregory refers both sentences to the one nuptial which took 
place at the Incarnation when the Church was united with Christ in the 
womb of the Virgin Mary. Again, on p. 46, Apoc. 1:5-6 refers to the 
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Christians in this world and not merely to the members of the heavenly 
Church. Moreover, we think the author underrates the value of I Peter 2: 9 
as a Scriptural proof for the fact that each Christian is a priest (pp. 46-47). 
Finally, though a rather detailed table of contents is given, an index of topics 
would have been worth while for such a timely subject. 

All in all the work is a very valuable contribution to the patristic studies 
on the Mystical Body, the priesthood of the laity, and Catholic Action. 


DomINIC J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D. C. 
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THE “THEOLOGISM” OF DUNS SCOTUS 
(Part II) 


N THE preceding portion of this article, we dealt with the first of 
I the assumptions upon which Prof. Gilson has built his theo- 
logistic interpretation of Scotus’ natural theology; namely, that for 
the Subtle Doctor an a posteriori or quia demonstration is not a 
true demonstration. His second assumption is this; Scotus did not 
—in fact, could not consistently—regard his proofs for God’s ex- 
sstence, unicity, and infinity as strict demonstrations. 

He writes: ‘Pourtant quand tout est dit, Duns Scot croit-il 
avoir atteint des preuves de valeur absolue? Non, car elles ne 
possédent qu’une nécessité pour ainsi dire formelle, mais sans évi- 
dence.” “© Obviously if his proofs yield only necessary, but not 
evidently necessary truths, Scotus’ conclusions regarding the exis- 
tence, unity and infinite nature of God are simply credibilia. They 
are substantially on a par with the conclusions regarding God’s 
immensity, ubiquity and absolute omnipotence. For Scotus, the 
last named attribute, Gilson assures us, is simply “une autre vérité 
nécessaire dont on ne peut prouver que la probabilité.” ‘7 It is 
true that within the realm of credibilia we can speak of various 
degrees of probability accordingly as the various truths are more 
or less removed from evidence. But even that which is least re- 
moved—the existence of God—forces man to transcend his natural 
powers; hence ‘notre connaissance métaphysique ne peut donc trans- 
cender l’étre pour s’élever 4 Dieu, sans un secours de Dieu.” * 

In adopting this interpretation, we believe Gilson has been un- 
duly influenced by the interpretation of the seventeenth century 
Scotists.*2 But from what has been said, there is little justification 


46 Les seize premiers theoremata, p. 63 
41 Ibid. p. 61. 


48 Ibid. p. 67. , ; 
49In his: commentary on the Theoremata (Vives edit., V. 43), Maurice, the 


Irishman writes: “Non obstat his ea quae habet in tractatu de primo principio, quia 
illa disputato totalis praesupponit fidem, vel saltem non procedit a priori et ex 
simpliciter necessariis. Loquitur etiam de potentia creaturae et de facto, via attin- 
gentiae naturalis, non autem simpliciter de repugnantia capacitatis passivae, aliter 
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for relegating Scotus’ proofs for the existence, unicity and infinity 
of God to the category of probationes probabiles simply because 
they are demonstrationes quia. As a historian, Gilson could hardly 
do so. As a philosopher, of course, he may; but then he would 
be condemning the arguments of St. Thomas even more severely; 
for based as the latter are on contingent premisses, they yield 
neither an evident (according to his assumption) nor a necessary 
conclusion. For that reason we prefer to keep the discussion on 
a purely historical level. And there we must confess our failure 
to see how Gilson has substantiated his position on the basis of 
any text from Scotus himself. 


As to the additional confirmatory reasons he adduces, the follow- 
ing should be noted: 1) Scotus does not refer to his arguments 
simply as “preuves nécessaires.” He calls them categorially demons- 
trations. Only when this fact is admitted, does the opposition of 
his contemporaries and successors become historically intelligible. 
2) He does not reduce them to substantially the same level as the 
probable proofs (or if you wish to use Richard of St. Victor’s termi- 
nology, necessary though not evident proofs) for the absolute omni- 
potence of God. On the contrary, he insists on the sharp chasm 
that separates them. 3) Scotus did not regard our metaphysics as 
a disgruntled philosophy or a disinherited theology struggling to 
regain what was lost through the fall and reaching out for an ob- 
ject doubly transcending its natural powers like a child grasping 
for the moon. 

If words mean anything, Scotus believed he had true demon- 
strations; not mere probable proofs. Assuring us he is seeking a 


contradiceret sibiipsi in quodlibet quaest. 7. et in Sententiis plerumque.” Similiarly 
Wadding in his comment on the De Primo Principio (Vives edit. IV, 719) rie epee 
“Tractatus iste de primo principio vere aureus est, in quo Doctor, instar aquilae 
in altum volantis, quantum humano ingenio possibile esse videtur, naturam primi 
rerum principii, seu causae supremae indagat et scrutatur; quod non propriis naturae 
viribus, sed specialibus ejusdem primi principii adjutoriis confortatum praestitisse, 
testantur et persuadent, pecularis ejus in hoc tractatu prae aliis devotio, et veluti 
mentis in Deum continua ascensio.” But both these Scotists, like Gilson, were inter- 
preting Scotus’ theory of demonstration in the light of the non-authentic commentary 
on the Post. Analy. and on the assumption of the authenticity of the Tractatus De 
Creditis. However, the real reason for the divergence of opinion in the Theoremata 
and the authentic works is not to be traced back to the difference of viewpoint be- 
tween a pure philosopher and a philosopher-turned-theologian. It is a fundamental 
difference in the conception of the nature of essntially ordered causes, as we shall 
see later. 
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knowledge of God, to which possit pertingere nostra ratio naturalis, 
and not with the credibilia, which he hoped to treat in a later work, 
Scotus claims he will demonstrate (demonstrabo) the existence of 
a First Being.” And even though he realized that many of his 
predecessors and contemporaries believed that the infinity and unicity 
of God are beyond the power of natural reason and are credibilia, 
Scotus professed his faith in the natural powers of the human in- 
tellect. Even in its fallen state, our reasoning faculty can establish 
God’s unicity (which for Scotus presupposes a demonstration of 
God’s infinity). Ad quod ostendendum non puto deficere rationem.” 

The moment the demonstrative character of his proof is chal- 
lenged, Scotus hastens to defend it. 


Ad secundam instantiam supra positam quae dicit quod ratio procedit ex 
contingentibus et ita non est demonstratio cum dico: aliqua natura vere est 
effecta ergo aliquid est efficiens. Respondeo quod posset sic argui: Aliqua 
natura est effecta, quod aliquod subjectum mutatur et ita terminus mutationis 
incipit esse in subjecto, et ita ille terminus vel compositum producitur sive 
efficitur; ergo est aliquod efficiens per naturam correlativorum et tunc potest 
esse secundum veritatem prima contingens sed manifesta. —Potest tamen 
sic argui probando primam conclusionem, sic: haec est vera: aliqua natura 
est effectibilis; ergo aliqua est effectiva. —Antecedens probatur, quia aliquod 
subjectum est mutabile, quia aliquod entium est possible, diffiniendo possible 
contra necessarium et sic procedendo ex necessariis. Et tunc probatio primae 
conclusionis est de esse possibili; non autem de existentia actuali, sed de quo 
ostenditur possibilitas ultra in conclusione tertia ostendetur actualis existen- 
tia.52 

Curiously enough, Gilson tells us that Scotus merely means to de- 
fend his proofs as necessary and does not imply that they are evident- 
ly necessary. How he chanced upon this interpretation is difficult to 
see. First of all, it is a gratis assertion. Secondly, it ignores the 
meaning of words. Where does Scotus ever speak of probable proofs 
as demonstrations? He calls the absolute omnipotence of God a 


50 De Primo, c. 3. For “demonstrabo” the Mueller edition has “demonstrate,” 
but the meaning is the same in either case. 

51 See note 49. The meaning of these passages are clear from the whole tenor 
of the De Primo, even if we did not have confirmatory evidence from the Com- 
mentaries on the Sentences and the Quodlibetum that he considered his proofs for 
the unicity of God demonstrations in the strict sense of the word. Scotus is 
obviously attacking the position of William of Ware (Sent. 1, d. 2, q. 1) and 
other contemporaries who denied that natural reason could demonstrate the infinity 
and unicity of God. 

52 Cod. Assisiensis 137, f. 15vb-16ra. See also Opus Oxon. 1, d. 2, q. 2, n. 15 
VIII, 419ab. (quoted from Bettoni, op. cit., pp. 49-50. 
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verum necessarium sed non evidenter necessarium, but only because 
he believes it indemonstrable—, not merely by a propter quid but 
also by a quia demonstration. For both demonstrations, as he 
patiently explains by way of preface to the whole discussion, yield 
necessary truths that are mediately evident because based on evident 
principles.’ Thirdly, this explanation does not seem to take into ac- 
count the real historical problem at issue. Every scholastic knew that 
the strict Aristotelian demonstration is based on evident and neces- 
sary premisses. To find evident premisses for a proof of God’s exis- 
tence caused no problem at all. But where find a premiss that is both 
evident and necessary? On the one hand, if something contingent 
exists, it necessarily implies the present or past existence of a cause. 
Some would admit that the propositions Quod sit contingens or sit 
aliquod ens aliud a Deo are somehow necessary. Philosophi dicerent 
quod hoc est necessarium propter ordinem essentialem causati ad cau- 
sam.* Scotus, however, protests that such propositions of fact, 
usam.** Scotus, however, protests that such propositions of fact, 
based as they are, on the order of actual (contingent) existence are 
radically contingent propositions. This is clear from his criticism 
of the dubious principle: Ommne quod est, quando est, mecesse est 
esse.” This Aristotelian dictum could be interpreted in such a way 
as to confer hypothetical necessity on the proposition, aliquod est ef- 
fectum, but only at the expense of affirming the necessity of the crea- 
tive act of God. However, Scotus insists, we can prove that God 
creates contingently and that in consequens, every such proposition 
sit contingens respectu Dei tamen est contingens evidentissimum.” 


“I could begin with such contingent propositions of fact,” Scotus 
tells us equivalently, “just as St. Thomas did. Ilae de actu.....sunt 
contingentes, licet satis manifestae.”’ But evident premisses are not 
enough, as every good Aristotelian knows, for tunc prima ratio esset 
secundum veritatem contingentis, sed manifesta.* But we are seek- 


53 Confer the text of Quodl. q. 7, n.3 cited above. ' 


54 Prima Lectura, Cod. Wa, 1449, f. 8b. 

55 Confer the discussion on this problem by Boehner in the Tractatus de Prae- 
destinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de Futuris Contingentibus of William Ockham, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y., Franciscan Institute, 1945, pp. 70-88. 

56 Prima Lectura, loc. cit. 

57 De Primo Principio, c. 3, n. 1, Mueller ed., p. 38. 

58 Oxon. 1, d. 2, q. 2, n. 15, Fernandez-Garcia ed., I, 195. 
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ing a true demonstration, and therefore I have chosen premisses that 
are both evident and necessary.” 

It is precisely here that Scotus manifests his ingenuity. In his 

classical refutation of Heracliteanism,°’ he revealed how the mind can 
discover an element of necessity in even the most radical and change- 
able entities. Here again he indicates how it is possible to attain a 
necessary proposition from a contingent fact, quia ex contingenti 
sequitur aliquod necessarium, licet non econverso.° This is done 
simply by shifting from the order of actuality to the order of pos- 
sibility, from the order of existence to the order of essences. Such an 
inference is always legitimate according to the axiom ab esse ad posse 
valet illatio, But where, from the logical viewpoint, the actual ex- 
istence of a fact is simply contingent, the possibility of such a fact is 
always necessary. If a man actually exists, it is, it always was and 
always will be true that he could exist at the time he actually did 
exist. Consequently Scotus uses as the premisses of his demon- 
stration such a proposition de possibili as ““Aliquod est effectibile.” 
It is both necessary and evident. It is necessary, because istae de pos- 
sibli sunt necessariae.”’ It is evident, because it can be immediately 
inferred from a contingent proposition which is evidentissimum, 
quia ex tali contingenti....sequitur aliquod necessarium. “ence Scot- 
us’ statement in the Lectura Prima: 
Ad illud quod secundo arguitur contra positionem praedictam ex contingent, 
scilicet quod sit contingens vel sit aliquod ens aliud a Deo, philosophi dice- 
rent quod hoc est necessarium propter ordinem essentialem causati ad 
causam; dico tamen primo sic: quia licet sit contingens respectu Dei tamen 
est contingens evidentissimum ut qui negaret aliguod ens esse quod non sit 
aeternum, indiget sensu et poena si negaret sensus, et ideo ex tali contingenti 
potest ostendi aliquid necessarium, quia ex contingenti sequitur aliquod 
necessarium, licet non econverso. Item dico quod licet alia a Deo actualiter 
contingentia respectu esse actualis, non tamen respectu esse potentialis unde 
illa quae sunt contingentia respectu esse actualis existentiae, respectu possi- 
bilis sunt necessaria; ut licet hominem esse sit contingens, tamen ipsum 
possibile esse est necessarium, quia non includit contradicitionem ad esse 
aliquid; igitur posstbile esse aliud a Deo est necessarium, quia ens dividitur 
in possible et necessarium; et sicut enti necessario est necessitas, ita enti 
possibili ex sua quidditate est possibilitas: fiat igitur ratio quae prior cum 
possibilitate essendi et erunt propositiones necessariae.5? 


59 Oxom. 1, d. 3, q. 4, nn. 7-13; IX, 173-181. 

60 Prima Lectura, loc. cit. 

61 De Primo Principio, loc. ctt. 

62 Prima Lectura, Cod. Wa. 1449, f. 8b (quoted from Bettoni, op. c#t.) 
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Furthermore, we find Scotus constantly referring back to these 

proofs for God’s existence, infinity and unicity as true demonstrations. 
They are to be differentiated from those probable, though necessary, 
proofs characteristic of the credibilia. For instance, he criticizes the 
statement that Angelus est causabilis cannot be demonstrated by 
natural reason, but is known certainly only because of revelation. 
Noting, first of all, that ‘Angelum esse ens a se’ sit non tantum 
falsum, sicut patet, sed etiam valde absurdum, quia oppositum pat- 
ebit, he says: 
Dico ergo de ista minori: Angelus est causabilis, duo opposita praedictis: 
Primum quod illa est demonstrabilis; secundum, quod illud fuit ab Aristotele 
concessum. Primum probo sic, non possunt esse duae naturae intellectuales 
simpliciter infinitae; sed quaecumque natura intellectualis si est a se sive 
incausata, ipsa est simpliciter infinita; ergo non possunt esse plures naturae 
intellectuales simpliciter incausatae, alioquin non esset prima; ergo quaelibet 
alia est causata. Prima propositio istius deductionis probatur diffusus in 
quaestione de unitate Dei.® 

Whatever is to be said of the proofs themselves, it is beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that when Scotus wrote the above question, he 
was convinced he had demonstrated the existence, the infinity and the 
unicity of God. And only because he had done so, could he further 
demonstrate that all other natures must be dependent and causabiles, 
whether they actually existed or whether they were merely possible. 
He did not have to take it on faith. He did not have to rest content 
with a merely probable, though necessary, proof. Illa est demon- 
strabilis! And why? Simply because the opposite is not merely 
false, but is evidently absurd (sicut patet). 

Even those of his followers or his admirers who felt constrained 
to differ with him, disagreed with him as philosophers. They did 
not make the historical error of reading their own view into his 
writings, much as they would have welcomed the support of his 
authority. Ockham, for instance, agreed with Scotus that the ex- 
istence of a First Being or Uncaused Cause can be demonstrated. 
But Scotus, he contends, goes too far in insisting that the unicity and 
infinity are equally demonstrable, and even suggesting that Aristotle 
himself (unenlightened by any revelation! ) demonstrated the infinity 
of God considered intensive. 

63 Quodl. q. 7, n. 38-39; XXV, 314a. 


64 Ockham, Quodlibetum Septimum, q. 23. Besides the Commentaries on the 
Sentences of Scotus, see Quodl. q. 7, n. 27ss; XXV, 306ss. 
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If one were to accept Gilson’s interpretation of the essential con- 

formity of the Theoremata with the authentic writings he would 
have to ignore the clear-cut and unmistakeable distinctions made by 
Scotus between what can be proved by reason and what can be 
known only by faith. Because Scotus lived in an age which was 
Christian enough to begin even a purely philosophical work with 
a prayer, Gilson tells us Scotus confesses the essential inadequacy 
of the human intellect unaided by revelation to discover any abso- 
lute proofs for the existence of God.® Similarly, he believes that 
Scotus regarded the unicity of God to be beyond the natural powers 
of reason because of what is said in the De Primo Principio. 
Il est vrai que, pour Duns Scot, l’unicité, et Dieu est démonstrable, mais dans 
quelles conditions? Dans le De Primo Principio, il nous déclare soudaine- 
ment: Ici finissent les vérités rationnellement démonstrables; dans le traité 
suivant, ponentur credibilia. Pourtant, ajoute-t-il, il y en a un que je veux 
poser de suite avant d’achever mon traité: “Unum tamen est, quod hic pono, 
et in quo hoc opusculum consummabo; quod scilicet unus Deus sis, extra 
quem non est alter, sicut per Prophetam dixisti.” Voila donc l'unicité de 
Dieu rangée parmi les credibilia®® 

There is little doubt that Gilson was misled by the poor reading 

of the Wadding edition. For if we take the critical text of Mueller, 
it is quite apparent that Scotus did not regard the unicity of God 
as one of the credibilia. It reads as follows: _ 
Praeter praedicta, de te a philosophis praedicata, saepe te Catholici laudant 
omnipotentem, immensum, ubique praesentem, justum et misericordem, 
cunctis creaturis et specialiter intellectualibus providentem, quae ad tractatum 
proximum differuntur. In hoc quippe tractatu primo tentavi videre, qualiter 
metaphysica de te dicta ratione naturali aliqualiter concludantur. In sequenti 
ponentur credibilia, in quibus ratio captivatur, quae tamen eo sunt Catholicis 
certiora, quo non intellectui nostro caecutienti et in pluribus vacillanti, sed 
tuae soldissimae veritati firmiter innituntur. Unum tamen est, quod hic 
pono et in quo hoc opusculum consummabo: quod scilicet unus Deus sis, 
extra quem non est alter, sicut per Prophetam dixisti; ad quod ostendendum 
non puto deficere rationem.®™ 

In the preceding paragraphs Scotus has beautifully sketched the 
score of attributes that can be established by reason in addition to 
what he has just demonstrated. There are many other attributes of 
God which Catholics know by revelation such as God’s absolute 
85 Gilson, Les seize premiers theoremata, p. 63. 

66 Ibid. p. 70. 


67 De Primo Principio, c. 4, concl. 11, p. 130; confer Rep. Par. 1, d. 2, q. 4, n. 3; 
XXII, 75a: demonstrative probatur conclusio. 
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omnipotence, His imensity, and so on. In fact, Scotus télls us he 
intended to compose two tracts on God; one dealing with what can 
be proved by natural reason unaided by faith, the second treating 
those truths we know by faith alone. The first is the De Primo 
Principio. The second, apparently, was never completed.*® From 
history, we know that many of Scotus’ predecessors, contemporaries 
and successors regarded the unicity of God as indemonstrable. It 
could be established by faith alone. 
Sed dicunt aliqui, quod haec conclusio non est demonstrabilis, sed tantum 
accepta per fidem, et ad hoc auctoritas Rabbi Moysi . . . quod unitas Dei 
accepta est a lege.®9 
But Scotus, though characteristically deferential to the weight of 
authority against him, disagrees. Videtur tamen quod ista veritas 
possit ratione naturali ostendi. And this is precisely what he means 
in the De Primo Principio. Before concluding this opusculum, which 
treats of what natural reason can demonstrate, and taking up the 
credibilia in the treatise which is to follow, I wish - says Scotus - to 
demonstrate the unicity of God, for despite what others may think, I 
do not believe this is beyond the power of natural reason. Ad quod 
ostendendum non puto deficere rationem. 

It is also interesting to note the basis on which he demonstrates 
the unicity of God in the Opus Oxoniense. 
Primo ex infinito intellectu, secundo ex infinita voluntate, tertio ex infinita 


bonitate, quarto ex ratione infinitae potentiae, quinto ex ratione infiniti 
absolute, sexto ex ratione necesse esse, septimo ex ratione omnipotentiae.”° 


But a distinction is made between these various proofs. The first 
six are demonstrable by reason, namely that God has infinite in- 
tellect, will, is infinite goodness, has infinite power (this is not the 
same as omnipotence, as we shall see shortly), etc. But when he 
comes to the last he says: 


De septima via, scilicet de omnipotentia, videtur quod illa non est per ra- 
tionem naturalem demonstrabilis, quia omnipotentia (ut alias patebit) non 


Se ae \ 

68 Some believe that the Theoremata represents this second work because of the 
Tractatus De Creditis (theorm. XIV-XVI) which it contains. Though the Wad- 
ding-Vivés edition reads: “In sequenti, scilicet in Theorematibus, ponentur credibilia,” 
this reading is found only in two third class 15th century manuscripts. But a cur- 
sory reading of the De Primo and the Tractatus De Creditis will convince one that 
this interpretation cannot be correct, since many of he attributes which the De 
Primo asserts can be proved by reason are included in the Theoremata among those 
which cannot be proved except by revelation. 

63 Oxon. 1, d. 2, q. 3, n. 2; VIII, 487b. 

70 Oxon. ibid. p. 488. 
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potest concludi ratione naturali, ut Catholici credunt omnipotentiam, nec 
concluditur ex ratione infinitae. Tamen ex omnipotentia credita arguitur 
sic propositum: Si A est omnipotens, ergo potest facere circa quodcumque 
aliud, ipsum esse vel non esse, et ita posset destruere B, et ita fieret B nulli- 
potens; ergo B non est Deus.”! 

Here as everywhere throughout his theological works, Scotus makes 
a clear distinction between the sphere of reason and of revelation. 
Significantly, in the De Primo, a purely philosophical work, the proof 
based on omnipotence is dropped.” 

In view of Gilson’s belief that Scotus places his proofs for the 
existence of God on a par with those for His absolute omnipotence, it 
may be well to see what Scotus has to say on this point. Do the 
proofs in the two instances differ merely in degree, but not in kind? 
Is omnipotence simply wne autre vérité nécessaire dont on ne peut 
prouver que la probabilité? 

The eminent historian has based his interpretation on what Scotus 
says in brief discussion in the commentary on the Sentences.” 
There he singles out a principle which he regards as a key to under- 
standing Scotus, namely: non ommne necessarium est evidenter necess- 
arium. While we cannot see eye to eye with Gilson in regard to 
the importance of this principle, which is introduced simply to answer 
on objection based on the doctrine of Richard of St. Victor, this is 
of little moment. But the interpretation of this principle is impor- 
tant. And here it is necessary to read the seventh question of the 
Quodlibetum to discover its true significance. Incidentally there 
are few questions where Scotus displays the brilliance and pre- 
cision of his logical mind to better advantage than in his careful 
treatment of the question: Utrum Deum esse ommnipotentem possit 
naturali ratione et necessaria demonstrari? (Quodl. q. 7, Vives, XXV, 
283ss). 

Suggesting that the interested reader peruse this discussion for 
himself, we content ourselves here with sketching its contents in 
so far as they pertain to our problem. First of all, Scotus explains 

71 Ibid. p. 497-498. 

72 %t is true that the argument for the unicity of God based on His omnipetence 
in included in some of the manuscripts, but it appears to be a late addition. Of 
the eight manuscripts which give the original text, according to Mueller, only two 
include the argument. In the Madrid manuscript (Bibl, Pal. Nat. 411; 14th cent.) 
It is found in the margin added by a second hand. The 15th century Merton 


College cod. 90 has it, but again with the marginal indication ‘Extra.’ 
73 Oxon. 1, d. 42, q. un.; X, 714ss. 
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the distinction between demonstratio quia and propter quid which 
we treated above. And as if anticipating Gilson’s assertions, he re- 
minds us that not only the propter quid but also the quia is based on 
evident premisses and not merely on necessary ones. Secondly, he 
distinguishes carefully between infinite power, which can be demon- 
strated by natural reason, and the Christian concept of omnipotence, 
which cannot be demonstrated.’* And again anticipating Gilson, he 
distinguishes what can be demonstrated absolutely speaking, that 
is, by any intellect, and what can be demonstrated by the human 
intellect which has not yet attained the beatific vision. And even 
in regard to the viator, he further distinguishes between a human in- 
tellect supernaturally illumined (e. g, St. Paul’s ecstacy) and one 
that is not so (e. g. Aristotle and philosophi multi). 

Remembering that the Christian conception of omnipotence im- 
plies that God can create all possible beings immediately and not 
merely through the agency of secondary causes, whereas omnipotence 
relatively speaking, or more exactly, potentia infinita intensive, 
asserts merely that God as the first cause can produce all things 
either immediately or mediately through the agency of the second- 
ary causes He has produced, we can sum up Scotus’ conclusions on 
omnipotence as follows:"* 

1) The omnipotence of God whether considered absolutely or 
relatively can be demonstrated propter quid, at least by an intellect 
that has intuitive knowledge of the divine essence, such as that of 
the angels or saints. 

2) That absolutely speaking it is not impossible for one who 
is still im statu viae to demonstrate it propter quid, for God by His 
supernatural power could infuse in the human mind such knowledge 

74 Ouodl. q. 7, n3; XXV, 284; see also Oxon. loc. cit. 

75 Ibid., nn. Sss; XXV, 286. 

76 Tbid., n. 3; 284b: De secundo articulo videndum est de demonstratione et primo 
de demonstratione propter quid; secando de demonstratione guia, De demonstratione 
propter quid, sunt tres conclusiones: Prima est ista: Deum esse omnipotentem, utroque 
modo accipiendio omnipotentiam. est verum demonstabile in se demonstratione 
propter quid. Secunda conclusio, istud verum est demonstrabile viatori stante simpli- 
citer statu viae. Tertia conclusio, istud verum non potest demonstrari viatori ex 
notis sibi naturaliter et de lege communi. De demonstratione guia, sunt duae con- 
clusiones: prima est ista: Deum esse omnipotentem omnipotentia respiciente immediate 
quodcumque possibile, licet sit verum, non tamen est a nobis demonstrabile demon- 
stratione guia. Secunda conclusio: Deum esse omnipotentem omnipentia immediate 
vel mediate quodcumque possibile respiciente, potest demonstrari a viatore demon- 


stratione guia: sic ergo sunt quinque conclusiones, ex quibus integratur solutio 
quaestionis. 
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of Himself that from this concept the mind could demonstrate God’s 
absolute as well as his relative omnipotence. 

3) For one who has no such supernatural revelations, but must 
rest content with his natural and ordinary intellectual powers, neither 
the absolute nor relative omnipotence of God can be demonstrated 
propter quid. 

4) The absolute omnipotence of God (licet videatur probabilis) 
can not be demonstrated by a guia demonstration by natural reason 
(non tamen esset Philosopho demonstratio) .“ 


5) The relative omnipotence of God, namely, that He can create 
all possibles either mediately or immediately, can be demonstrated 
by us by a guia demonstration. 


What strikes one in this analysis is the distinction made between 
the demonstrability of God, His infinite power considered intensive 
on the one hand (relative omnipotence) and of His absolute omni- 
potence on the other. The first can be demonstrated by reason and 
further, was demonstrated by Aristotle and himself. Absolute 
omnipotence, on the contrary, cannot be demonstrated. Our proofs 
are merely probable from a philosophical viewpoint. We may even 
speak of them in the language of Richard of St. Victor as necessary 
proofs, But they are not evident - neither in themselves nor by 
reason of an evident connection they have with relative omnipotence. 
For many a philosopher admitted the latter, yet denied the former. 
Many protested that God was all powerful in the sense that He cre- 
ated all beings, yet denied Him the ability to do so directly. Ecce 
Avicenna! 


In the light of Scotus statements in the Ouodlibetum, it is difficult 
to see how Gilson can assert that both the existence of God and 


17 Ibid., n. 19; 300a: Ista ratio, licet videatur probabilis, non tamen esset Philo- 
sopho demonstratio. Contrast this with what he says of the next conclusion (n. 27, 
p. 3062): Quinta conclusio principalis est ista, quod demonstrabile est viatori de- 
monstratione quia, Deum esse omnipotentem mediate vel immediate, hoc est, quod pos- 
sit causare quodcumque causabile, vel immediate, vel per aliquod medium quod subsit 
causalitati ejus. Haec conclusio probatur per hoc quod necesse est statum esse in 
causis efficientibus, et hoc probatur secundo Metaphysicae; et probatio Aristotelis, 
breviter nunc tangendo, stat in hoc: Tota universitas causatorum causam habet, non 
autem quae sit aliquid istius universitatis quia tunc idem esset causa sui; ergo aliquid 
extra totam universitatem illam. Si ergo in causis non ascendatur in infinitum, non 
solum quaelibet est causata, sed tota multitudo erit causata, et per consequens ab 
aliquo extra totam illam multitudinem; ergo in illo erit status, tanquam in simpliciter 
primo causante ... 

78 Ibid., nn. 29-32; 307b-309b. 
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His absolute omnipotence are merely established by necessary but 
not evidently necessary proofs. For even in the text quoted by 
Gilson from the Oxford Commentary, Scotus’ position is clear.” 
Before he asserts that proofs can be called necessary samen non 
evidenter necessariae, Scotus points out that two sources of evidence 
must be excluded. Non sunt notae ex terminis nobis notis, neque ex 
immediatis nobis notis possibile est hoc inferre. Why does Gilson 
ignore the second alternative? For as we pointed out above, Scotus 
asserts we have contingent facts that are so evident that qui negaret 
indiget sensu et poena si negaret sensu. And from these imme- 
diately known facts potest ostendi aliquid necessarium, quia ex con- 
tingenti sequitur aliquod necessarium.” 

Furthermore, Gilson’s assumption that Scotus regarded metaphys- 
ics as a sort of disgruntled philosophy or disinherited theology war- ° 
rants a re-examination. For it is based on a number of subordinate as- 
sumptions of dubious character. Scotus, we are told, was faced with 
the dilemma of Averroistic naturalism on the one hand and the 
Avicennian metaphysics on the other. The former made God the 
object of metaphysics but was constrained to prove his existence 
by physics, which established a prime or cosmic agent having no 
relation to the Christian God. To make metaphysics a science of 
being, however, is to admit that a higher science exists which deals 


with God as its object. In either case metaphysics never really 
deals directly with God.** 


Certainly this last statement is misleading. What is meant by 
“directly”? The only correct meaning we can give it is that meta- 
physics is not a propter quid science of God. But guid ad rem? 
Gilson introduces this lengthy analysis of the nature of metaphysics 
and theology according to Scotus to throw light on the fundamental 
problem. It will show why Scotus could not demonstrate the exist- 
ence of God. It will make it clear why his proofs for an infinitely 
perfect being have no absolute value. It will tell us why the theo- 
tem: im essentialiter ordinatis est dare primum, quod sit unicum 
et coaevum illi coordinationi cannot be demonstrated but is at best 
probable. And what are we told? Scotus vehemently rejects the 

79 Gilson, op. cit., pp. 61-62. See Oxom. 1, d. 43, q. un. n. 4; X, 716b. 


80 Prima Lectura, loc. cit. 
81 Gilson, op. cét., p. 58. 
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position of Averroes and sides with Avicenna. Metaphysics is the 
science of being. Hence it cannot deal directly with God. And 
therefore, by implication, it cannot prove the existence of God 
naturally by anything stronger than probable proofs. 

Now anyone acquainted with the first question of the first book 
and the foutrh question of the sixth book of Scotus’ Quaestiones 
Metaphysicae will be mildly surprised, to say the least, at this con- 
clusion. For the “principale propositum” Scotus sets for himself 
in the first question is to show guomodo scilicet Deus potest esse 
subjectum metaphysicae.” And the first error which Avicenna and 
Averroes committed was to believe that nulla scientia probat suum 
subjectum esse,** which in technical language means simply, they 
overlooked the fact that the scientia quia is a true science and the 
demonstratio quia is a true demonstration. And so Scotus goes on 
explaining how God can be regarded as a subject of metaphysics, 
sed aliter est ponendum quam ponit Averroes. Incidentally the very 
text Gilson quotes to prove that Scotus did not regard God as subject 
of metaphysics, Scotus himself adduces as a proof that he is.** Gilson 
suggests, however, that Scotus is still undecided in this first question. 
Only in the sixth book is definite decision reached. Tenetur igitur 


82 Metaphy, 1, q. 1, n. 39, VII, 31a. 

837bid., n. 34; 28ab: Primo enim ostendetur quomodo peccavit Averroes et 
Avicenna in opinionibus suis ... Circa primum sciendum, quod Avicenna et 
Averroes habent hanc propositionem communem: nulla scientia probat suum sub- 
jectum esse. 

84 Gilson, op. cit., p. 60: Pourquoi, demande-t-il, la métaphysique ne pourrait elle 
pas au moins s’ordonner vers Dieu comme vers sa fin, tout en conservant l’étre 
comme objet? Parce que, répond-il, la fin d’une science, c'est de connaitre son 
objet principal, et non un autre: ‘Materia, circa quam principaliter agit scientia, est 
finis ejus.. Confer the context, Metaphy. loc. cit., n. 45; p. 34b. It is true that 
Scotus apparently modified this stand, when he said that metaphysics should rather 
be called the science of being from the standpoint of its starting point. But even 
.in the Oxoniense he made it clear that even if God was not the principal subject 
of metaphysics, no other natural science has a greater right to treat of his existence 
and essense. Oxon. Prol. q. 3, n. 20; VIII, 171a: Deus vero, etsi non est subjectum 
primum in Metaphysica, est tamen consideratum in illa scientia nobilissimo modo 
quo potest in aliqua scientia considerari naturaliter acquisita. And similarly in 
the Reportata Parisiensia, prol. q. 3: Unde circa proprie notat circumstantiam causae 
finalis, sicut et causae materialis; unde Metaphysica est circa altissimas causae finaliter, 
ad quarum cognitionem terminatur scientia Metaphysicalis. What Gilson has con- 
sistently failed to do throughout his whole discussion is to distinguish between 
Scientia in its primary meaning of the conclusion of a single demonstration and a 
body of conclusions that are related in some way among themselves. Metaphysics, 
considered as a body of conclusions, should properly be said to be the science of being. 
And the reason is simple. While it is true that the principle that no science proves the 
existence of its subject is not universally true. for otherwise the demonstratio quia 
would not be a science in any sense of the term, yet this principle is valuable in 
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Avicenna! But when we read this “decisive” question we receive 
another shock. True, Scotus breaks with Averroes. Metaphysics is 
not a propter quid science of God. It is a science of being. But 
why does he side with Avicenna? Because only then can meta- 
physics demonstrate the existence of God (Primo, quia Deum esse 
probatur hic) !** And not only his existence, but also something 
of his very essence (concluditur tam esse quam quid est).*® And 
why is Averroes wrong? Simply because he maintained that 
naturalis solus probat Deum esse.®’ And further, the God whose 
existence he established was at best a prime mover. But once meta- 
physics is conceded to be a science of being, we can do much better 
than that. By natural reason we are empowered to prove the in- 
finite perfection of God itself. 


Item perfectior conceptus de Deo possibilis Physico est primum movens, 
possibilis autem Metaphysico est primum ens. Secundus est perfectior, tum 
quia absolutus, tum quia requirit perfectionem infinitam, nam primum per- 
fectissimum . . . Tenetur igitur Avicenna. Prima ratio ejus sic declaratur: 
sé est praesupponitur de subjecto, non de actuali existentia, sed quod habet 
esse quidditativum, scilicet quod ratio ejus non est falsa in se. Tale si est 
ostenditur demonstratione quia a Metaphysico de primo ente. Ostenditur 
enim, quod primum convenit enti alicui, et ita quia ille conceptus, ens pri- 
mum, qui est perfectissimus subjecti, si esset hic subjectum, non includit 
contradictionem. Ergo si aliqua scientia supponeret istum conceptum pro 
subjecto alia esset prior de ente, quae probaret praecedentem de primo ente, 
quia conclusio demonstrationis illius esset prior tota scientia de primo ente.®8 


Here we have the very opposite of Gilson’s thesis. Because Scotus 
makes metaphysics a science of being, Gilson tells us, he cannot 
demonstrate the existence of God - his arguments are only probable. 


determining the principal subject of a science, in the sense of a body of conclusions. 
Rep. ibid.: Haec propositio nulla scientia probat suum subjectum esse... Veta 
est propter primitatem subjecti ad scientiam. But this does not say that none of the 
conclusions of the science of being qua being establish the existence of God and 
his attributes, and that these particular demonstrations of God are true syllogisms 
facientes scire and their conclusions scientiae in the primary sense of the term. 

85 Metaphy. 6, q. 4, n. 1; VII, 348a. 

86 Ibid., 1, q. 1, n. 41; 32a; ibid., n. 39; 31a: Similiter potest esse [Deus] sub- 
jectum primo modo in scientia guia. Supposito enim quid dicitur per nomen, si 
tale est causa talis effectus, ex effectu potest concludi tale et esse ex esse, et hoc 
ex hoc tam quantum ad essentialia quam quantum ad proprietates, et hoc demon- 
stratione quia. For Scotus, our demonstrations of God not only terminate in his 
existence but give us something of his very essence or quiddity. Hence Scotus 
rah that our concepts of God are also quidditative. Oxomn., 1, d. 3, q. 2, n. 5; IX, 
16b-17a. 

87 Metaphys. 6, q. 4, n. 1; VII, 348a. 

88 Ibid., 348-349. 
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And Scotus himself says, because I make metaphysics the science 
of being I can demonstrate the existence of an infinite God. And 
this not because of any special illumination, revelation or super- 
natural theology. For this is metaphysica nostra - quidquid sit de 
notitia naturali beati vel in statu innocentiae. Igitur sic potuit tradi 
a Philosopho. It is the prima scientia possibilis homini per rationem 
naturalem acquiri.® 

Furthermore, Gilson’s description of metaphysics as struggling 
upwards for an object doubly beyond its natural powers puts Scotus 
in a false light. First of all the distinction of metaphysics nostra and 
metaphysica in se is not something over and above the distinction 
between theologia in se and theologia nostra. The first distinction 
is on the supposition that metaphysics be considered as a science 
which has God for its proper subject. Hence it is taken as theology. 
Metaphysics im se and theology im se are one and the same thing, 
both based on an intuitive knowledge of God as a supernaturally 
motivating object. But ¢heologia nostra and metaphysica nostra 
are not identical. The former is not a strict science (neither propter 
quid not quia). The conclusions it reaches are necessary but not 
evidently necessary truths, since the premisses are based on revelation. 
Metaphysica nostra, however, is a true science, but a scientia quia. 
It seeks to establish the existence and nature of. God and is the 
prima scientia possibilis homini per rationem naturalem. 

Secondly, this view pictures our metaphysics reaching out for 
the object of theologia nostra and through it to theologia in se. 
Having neither revelation nor intuition, it is doubly handicapped. 
This means in simple language that our metaphysics has its natural 
object, something that is beyond its natural powers. This is all very 
interesting, but it ignores the fundamental difference between a 
scientia quia and propter quid. The first establishes the existence 
of its natural object; the latter, presupposing both the si est and the 
quid est, demonstrates attributes of its subject. Theologia nostra 
truly reaches beyond itself simply because it has the form of a 
propter quid science, just as theologia in se has. But it fails to be 


a true science and does not yield demonstrative conclusions because 


its premisses are not evident. But metaphysics, as a scientia quia of 
God, is based on both evident and necessary premisses, and its pur- 


89 Ibid., 1, q. 1, n. 41; 32a. 
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pose is to establish the existence and nature of God in so far as these 
can be known from creatures, a task which in Scotus’ eyes is fully 
within its competence as a natural science. 

Thirdly, it supposes that since revelation is required to know that 
being gua being is the adequate object of our intellect, revelation is 
somehow required to have a metaphysics of being. Hence as a 
science of being, metaphysics needs revelation to attain a proper 
concept of its object. Gilson’s argumentation here is not clear to us. 
Why does the second assertion follow? 

As we have pointed out elsewhere,*° the problem of the object 
of the intellect and the subject of metaphysics are distinct in Scotus’ 
mind. Despite the fact that natural reason is impotent to solve the 
problem of what the precise object of our intellect gua intellect is 
(It is very important to note the two ways in which an object may 
be said to be “natural” to a faculty!) **, we cannot say, therefore 
metaphysics as a science of being requires the support of revelation. 
The univocal concept of being which can be predicated of God and 
creatures, substance and accident, is not the result of any super- 
natural revelation or natural illumination in the Augustinian sense. 
It is something naturally acquired by the abstractive powers of the 
intellect im statu viae. In fact, Scotus constantly insists that the 
concepts of the believer and unbeliever are not different. It is only 
that one gives his consent to certain propositions on the strength 
of God’s authority whereas the other, lacking evidence, refuses such 
an assent. Metaphysicus infidelis et alius fidelis eumdem conceptum 
habent.”” 

Any science based upon the concept of being, as is Scotus’ meta- 
physics, is an autonomous and purely natural science. And then 
Scotus’ makes the surprising assertion - the very opposite of Gilson’s 
interpretation - because we possess a natural concept of being gua 
being and a natural science of metaphysics, we have grounds 
from reason alone for suspecting the Aristotelian thesis that ma- 


90 Transcendentals and their Function in the Metaphysics of Dums Scotus, St. 
Bonaventure, N. Y., Franciscan Institute, 1946, pp. 73ss. Even from early times 
Scotistic commentators like John Canonicus and others have insisted that this dis- 
tinction be kept clear. 

91 Oxon., prol. q. 1, n. 20; VIII, 48ss; Quodl., g. 14, nn. 2, 11; XXVI, 2-3, 40. 


92 Quodl. q. 7, n. 11; XXV, 293b. 
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terial being is the proper and adequate object of the intellect.” 
What we do not know certainly from reason alone, and what rev- 
elation can answer definitively, is that anything of which being can 
be predicated, be it God or angels or the human soul, can directly 
motivate the human intellect to an act of simple apprehension - for 
this is what is meant by being gua being as the adequate object of 
the human intellect. This is what Avicenna discovered because 
he was a good Mohammedan. But this problem has not the slightest 
bearing on the principal problem of the validity of Scotus proofs 
for the existence of God. Consequently we believe Gilson’s entire 
interpretation of the validity and the significance of Scotus’ meta- 
physics, based as it is on this confusion of two distinct problems, 
needs a thorough re-examination. 


Ill. Can a creature create? 


The third assumption upon which Gilson bases his theory is the 
different viewpoints of the Theoremata and the authentic Scotistic 
works. The author of the Theoremata views the problem of God’s 
existence from the standpoint of a mere philosopher unaided by 
faith. The authentic Scotus treats the same problem from the 
standpoint of an enlightened philosopher, who has based his argu- 
ments on the data of revelation (theologism). Without revelation 
the pure philosopher is stranded. . But where he fails, the other 
succeeds. 

It is quite true that in his theological works (and we mean here 
supernatural theology), like all the medieval theologians, St. Thomas 
included, Scotus employs metaphysics as the ancilla theologiae. 
But to suggest that he did not admit the autonomy of metaphysics as 
a natural science, or that he considered that metaphysics Dy its 
nature was destined solely to serve a supernatural theology is quite 
unwarranted. It ignores the distinction between practice and theory. 

93 Reportata Par. 1. d. 3, q. 1, n. 3; XXII, 93b: Si dicas quod hoc est creditum 

. arguitur per rationem naturalem sic: Nulla potentia cognitiva potest cog- 
noscete aliquid sub ratione illimitatiori, quam sit ratio sui primi objecti, quia si 
sic, illud non esset objectum primum, et sibi adaequatum; sed intellectus viatoris 


potest cognoscere ens quod est illimitatius quidditate materiali, aliter non posset 
habere cognitionem metaphysicalem, ergo, etc. 
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Scotus was primarily a theologian and consequently wsed philosophy 
to serve the ends of the theologian. But he recognized the essential 
independence of philosophy in general and metaphysics in particular. 
And even in his theological works, he clearly distinguishes what 
the philosopher can prove by reason alone. And apart from his 
commentaries on the philosophical and logical works of Aristotle, 
he has even essayed to determine just what the philosopher, using 
natural reason alone can know about God. When the De Primo 
Principio is stripped of the additions which well-meaning but 
theologically minded disciples contributed to the original draft, we 
see that Scotus has excluded any argument that supposes reve- 
lation or supernatural theology in any way. And then the meaning 
of the opening prayer becomes clear. He is not praying for a special 
illumination that reason may surpass its natural powers. Scotus is 
praying that God keep away any such special helps, that he may 
determine precisely how far natural reason can go toward approxi- 
mating that picture God has given us of himself through revelation. 
Adjuva me, Domine inquirentem ad quantam cognitionem de vero 
esse, quod tu es, possit pertingere nostra ratio naturalis ab ente, 
quod de te praedicasti, inchoando.** Catholics, he reminds us, 
are certain of a great deal more than the unenlightened philosopher, 
but these truths he leaves for another work. In hoc quippe tractatu 
primo tentavi videre qualiter metaphysica de te dicta ratione naturali 
aliqualiter concludantur.” And from all we have said above, it is 
clear that Scotus was convinced that even in its fallen state a human 
intellect devoid of all revelation—even as that of pagan Aristotle— 
could demonstratively prove the existence of a unique Infinite Be- 
ing, the first cause of the universe, coexistent with His creation. 

To say, therefore, that “les Theoremata sont la contre-éprouve 
expérimentale de |’ Opus Oxoniense: la méme raison, qui échoue sans 


\ 

94 De Primo Princtpio, c. |; pp. 1-2. 

95 Ibid., c. 4, concl. 10; pp. 129-130. The “aliqualiter” does not mean that these 
conclusions made by the metaphysician are merely “probable,” as is clear from the 
context of the De Primo and of the other authentic works as Gilson, Wellmuth, 
Heiser, etc. have inferred. A more simple and obvious interpretation is this. 
Scotus is contrasting the imperfect and partial, though valid knowledge we have of 
God in the present life with the perfect knowledge possible in the next. See for 
instance, Oxon., 1, d. 3, q. 1 where he discusses the imperfect character of our 
natural knowledge of God. 
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la révélation, réussit avec elle,” °° is to go contrary to the clear state- 
ments of Scotus himself. 

Gilson, it is true, believes his assumption is confirmed by what 
Scotus says of the possibility of a creature creating. In order to re- 
concile the doctrine of the Theoremata with that of the authentic 
writings, it is of paramount importance to prove that the latter 
admit the possibility of a creature creating independently of the 
First Cause, or at least that such a possibility cannot be excluded 
by reason alone. The author of the Theoremata suggests that the 
first efficient cause may cease to exist after it has produced a second 
cause. Consequently it is impossible to demonstrate by reason that 
in genere causae efficientis est dare unicum primum efficiens, quod 
nunc est in rerum natura. 

If we could prove from reason that no created cause can create 
or act in any way without the cooperation and consequent co-exis- 
tence of its creator, it is obvious that the assumption of the Theore- 
mata could not be maintained. Now just what does Scotus say on 
this matter? He is very clear and precise—both in the Reportata, 
which Gilson quotes in part, and especially in the parallel passage 
in the Oxoniense. Adverting to the difference between an instru- 
mental and principal cause, Scotus states that to act or create as a 
principal cause can be understood in a twofold manner: 

Uno modo excludendo omnem causam superiorem agentem ut sic agere 
principaliter sit agere independenter a causa superiore agente. Alio modo 


potest intelligi agere principaliter, scilicet per formam propriam et intrin- 
secam agenti, licet in agendo per eam sit subordinata causae superiori agenti.97 


And in the Reportata we read: 


Respondeo ergo ad quaestionem, quod creatio dupliciter potest accipi, uno 
modo proprie, excludendo a creante omnem aliam causam concreantem 
praeter causam finalem .. . Alio modo accipitur creatio solum excludendo 
causam materialem concausantem, et isto modo creatio est productio alicujus 
de nihilo quia de nulla materia.°8 


Note, therefore, that to create in the first way implies that the 
actual exercise of the creative power is not dependent upon a higher 
cause. Scotus is clearly speaking here of a higher cause in an es- 
sential order of causes. If this were not already evident from the 

96 Gilson, op. cit., p. 69. 


97 Oxon., 4, d. 1, q. 1, n. 26; XVI, 85b. 
98 Rep., 4, d. 1, q. 1, n. 12; XXIII, 539a. 
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very use of the term causa superior (a characteristic of essentially 
ordered causes), the explicit statement that dependency is excluded 
in actione sua leaves no doubt in the matter. For only in a series 
of essentially ordered causes is the posterior dependent in agendo 
or in causando.”” 

Is it possible for a creature to create in this first manner? « It is 

clear, Scotus answers, that God alone can act independently of any 
higher cause. 
Patet quod nihil aliud a Deo potest principaliter agere in quacumque ac- 
tione. °° Et isto modo concedo quod Deus solus creat. Licet enim quod- 
cumque aliud a Deo posset aliud producere de nihilo, mecessario tamen 
praesupponeret aliud agens in actione sua, ut primam causam, et ita mon est 
possibile isto modo aliquam creaturam creare aliquid.11 

But we can understand “creation” in another way, namely, a 
production in the absence of a material cause; for creation after all 
is defined as a productio ex nihilo sui et subjecti. If a secondary 
and created cause were to receive from its Maker creative powers 
and were to exercise them with the cooperation and consequent co- 
existence of the first cause, it could still be said to create so long as 
it did not make use of any pre-existing matter. Note, this is a 
radically different assumption from that of the Theoremata. 

What is to be said of the possibility of a creature creating in this 

sense? 
Et hoc modo accipiendo eam {sc. creationem] difficile est prohibere quin 
possit creatio competere agenti creato respectu multorum ut respectu for- 
marum subsistentium, cujusmodi sunt Angeli, si sunt formae simplices, et 
etiam respectu formarum quae non educuntur de potentia materiae ut animae 
intellectivae, sive respectu formarum accidentialium, ut sunt fides, spes, in- 
telligere, velle et hujusmodi.1©? 

Here is the text quoted by Gilson to prove that Scotus held the 
same opinion as the author of the Theoremata. What a difference 
it makes when read in its context. 

But let us go on. Why is it difficult to exclude absolutely the 
possibility of a creature creating in this second manner? If we read 
the Oxoniense, the answer becomes clear. There is no dispute re- 
garding the impossibility of a creature creating independently of 

99 Oxon., 1, d. 2, q. 2, n. 12ss; VIII, 415bss. 

100 Oxon., 4, d. 1, q. 1, n. 27; XVI, 86b. 
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the cooperation of a co-existing First Cause. The medieval school- 
men ate agreed on its patent absurdity. They are likewise in 
agreement on the fact that a creature cannot create in the second 
way also. But—and here is the difficulty—can the impossibility 
of a creature creating in dependence upon a first cause be proved 
from reason alone. Some theologians, like Henry of Ghent, main- 
tain that Avicenna’s position can be disproved only by means of the 
data of revelation. Reason unaided is impotent to do so. A second 
group of theologians believe that reason alone suffices to show its 
absurdity. Scotus, after carefully weighing the two opinions, ad- 
vances a third which, in a sense, mediates between the other two. 
Ideo dici potest tertio modo quod creatura non potest creare principaliter 
modo praedicto, scilicet per formam intrinsecam activam respectu termini 
in suo ordine agendi et hoc probatur per rationem, sed non communem omni 
creaturae sed per plures de diversis creaturis speciales.1% 

Scotus then proceeds to show by reason alone that: 1) a pure in- 
tellectual created nature, such as that of an angel, cannot create 
another substance, for intellection and volition in a creature are 
accidental. Only where these acts are substantial can they terminate 
in the creation of a substance. 2) No material form can be created 
by a creature. At most, creatures can cause a mutation of forms but 
not their creation or annihilation. 3) No material form, whether 
it be accidental or essential, can be a principle of creation. For 
if it depends on matter for its being, it will be dependent also in 
its causality on matter. Otherwise the term of its action would be 
of a more absolute character then the form and its activity itself. 
From these threa conclusions, Scotus proceeds to prove that no 
angel can create a substance. Neither can it create any accidental 
form. No material substance can create anything, since it acts by 
reason of its form. It cannot produce matter alone nor create a 
form nor create the total effect ex nihilo sui et subject. 

We are not particularly interested in the validity of Scotus’ proofs 
as such. Our concern is the value he himself attributed to them. 
What did he think of Avicenna’s position? He believed it could 
be disproved demonstratively and from reason unaided by faith. 
Not indeed by disproving in general the impossibility of a creature 
creating even in dependence on a First Cause, but by showing the 


103 Oxon., loc. cit., n. 26; XVI, 85. 
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impossibility for specific kinds of creatures. The impossibility, in 
other words, arises not because they are creatures but because they 
are this or that kind of creature. Hence his conclusion that reason 
finds it difficult to establish the universal impossibility of a creature 
creating. 


But the important item to note is that this whole discussion of 
the competence or incompetence of reason arises only in regard to 
creation considered in the second way (et hoc modo accipiendo eam 
difficile est prohibere quin possit creatio competere agenti creato). 
In other words, only where the existence of a higher co-existing 
and cooperating cause is not excluded, is there any question, on a 
purely philosophical plane, of a creature creating. Necessario tamen 
praesupponeret aliud agens in actione sua, ut primam causam. Here 
we have the very opposite of the position in the Theoremata which 
assumes the possibility of a creature creating independently of the 
existence of the first cause. Yet Gilson assures us they are sub- 
stantially the same. 


To say that Scotus speaks here as a philosopher enlightened by 
faith while the Theoremata are written from the standpoint of a 
mere philosopher can hardly be justified by any sound principle of 
hermeneutics. If reason alone could not prove the impossibility 
of a creature creating independently of the existence of its own 
cause, a fortiori it could not do so in the second way. Why then 
does Scotus take such pains to make clear what reason can prove 
and cannot prove in regard to the latter, while dismissing the first 
as a patent absurdity? It is only because he has previously estab- 
lished the absurdity of an infinite series of either accidently or essen- 
tially ordered causes in his demonstrative proof for the existence 
of God—a proof, as we have seen, based on reason unaided by 
faith.’ 

We could point out other instances where Gilson has seemingly 
misinterpreted Scotus’ thought. This, however, should suffice to 
show that the inner compatibility of the Theoremata with the au- 
thentic Scotus has by no means been established by the eminent 
historian, at least in regard to the proofs for the existence of God. 


104 Oxon., 1, d. 2, q. 2, mn. 12ss, VIII, 415bss; De Primo Principio, c. 3 conclusio 
secunda. 
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Theologism with its incipient scepticism is foreign to that portion 
of his metaphysics. 


The Theoremata 


We have not directly touched on the problem of the authenticity 
of the Theoremata. While the ultimate solution of this problem is 
one of the tasks of the Scotistic Commission, a few remarks may 
not be out of place. The arguments of Longpré, De Basly, and 
Balic pro and con are too well known to be repeated here." Father 
Bettoni sums up the present status of the question very well, point- 
ing out that external evidence unanimously favors the authenticity, 
while the doctrinal incompatibility is the strongest evidence against 
it.°® As is clear from what has been said so far, Gilson’s attempt 
to mitigate the doctrinal differences does not appear to be satis- 
factory. And the same can be said, more or less, of Baudry.’* 


As far as we can judge, a very strong and definite opposition ex- 
ists between the position of Theorems XIV-XVI and that of the 
Oxoniense, Quodlibetum, and De Primo Principio. This in itself, 
however, is no proof against the authenticity of the Theoremata. 
There is always the possibility that Scotus changed his views on the 
matter in the course of time. Balic, however, argues for a late date 
of composition for both the Theoremata and the De Primo. When 
Scotus wrote the 7th question of his Quodlibetum, he was obviously 
still convinced of the demonstrative character of his proofs. Yet 
the Quodlibetum is one of his latest works, dating to the year of his 
regency as a Parisian Master of Theology. 

Even if we grant the Theoremata in general are authentic, the 
additional problem still remains of determining how much of the 
present text given by Wadding and Vivés is original and how much 
represents the later interpolations. The Ragusa manuscript, for 
instance, contains only the first 13 theorems. While we can say 


105 Longpré, La philosophie du Bx. Duns Scot, Paris, 1924, pp. 29-49; 289-291; De 
Basly, “Les Theoremata de Duns Scot,” Archivum Franciscanum Historicum. X\ 
(1918), 331; Balic. Joannis Duns Scott Doctoris Mariani, Theologia Marianae Ele- 
menta, Sibenici, 1933, pp. cxxi-cxlv., 

106 Bettoni, Vent'Anni di Studi at (1920-1940), Milano, 1943, pp. 19-22; 
L’Ascesa a Dio is Duns Scoto, Milano. 1943, c. 6, p. 104ss. 

107 L, Baudry, “E lisant Jean le Chanoine,” Archives d’hist. doct, et litt. du moyen 
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pi 

with Balic that the Theoremata in general are little more than 
excerpts taken from the Oxoniense, this does not hold for the con- 
troversial tractatus de creditis (theorems XIV-XVI). 


Balic offers a fruitful suggestion when he writes: Tractatus de 
Primo Principio et Theoremata nihil aliud sunt quam duo excerpta 
ex Opere Oxoniensi quae Duns Scotus delineavit et alii perfecerunt.’” 
While in the case of the De Primo we have no reason to doubt that 
the final work received the approval of the master, the same cannot 
be said for the Theoremata. In fact, so far as the latter is concerned, 
valde nunc difficile est stabilire quamnam partem in opusculi confectione 
Duns Scotus habuerit. Non solum interest inter codices magna discrepantia, 
non solum saepius in variis codicibus elementa veluti per transennam posita, 
infecta apparent; verum etiam ubique deest quaevis adnotatio indicans Duns 
Scotum manu sua ad expoliendum et perficiendum hoc opus adlaborasse, 


cum haud paucae istiusmodi adnotationes occurrant in Ordinatione, quod- 
libet et in Metaphysica.19 


Consequently we are faced with the problem of how much of 
the Theoremata is really Scotus-—granting the authenticty of the 
work as a whole. How much of the text in our present editions 
represents the additions of the scribe? How many marginal notes 
have been incorporated? Did Scotus ever see and approve the final 
draft? How can we rule out the possibility that the work itself 
was left unfinished at Scotus’ death and completed by one of Scotus’ 
secretaries? And if such be the case, would the latter have hesitated 
to amend those points where he believed his master had spoken less 
wisely? 

In this connection, we would like to point out an interesting paral- 
lel between the doctrine of the Tractatus de creditis in the Theore- 
mata and that of John de Bassolis, one of the earliest Scotists and per- 
haps even one of Scotus’ secretaries. This comparison is of particular 
interest first of all, because it indicates a fundamental divergence of 
opinion among the immediate followers of Scotus regarding the 
demonstrative character of his proofs for the existence of God; 
secondly, because it indicates very clearly what the more critical 
group regarded as the weak point in the proofs of the master. 


108 Balic, “De Critica Textuali Scholasticorum sctiptis accommodata,” Antonianum, 
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Let us take for instance, John’s criticism of the argument for the 
threefold primacy of efficiency, finality and eminence. To show 
that all three concur in the First Being, is Scotus’ first step in demon- 
strating the infinity and unicity of God. Theorem XV challenges 
this position for it asserts: 


In essentialiter ordinatis est dare primum quod sit unicum et coaevum illi 
coordinationi. In omni genere causae est ordo essentialis—Istae duae pro- 
positiones petantur; quarum prima tres partes continet, secunda est simplex; 
utraque licet sit probabilis, tamen difficile esset, vel forte nobis impossibile 
eam simpliciter necessaria ratione et mere naturali probare.!2? 


In his commentary on the Sentences, John de Bassolis raises the 
question: Utrum in tota universitate entium sit dare aliquod ens 
simpliciter primum actu existens?’’ Prefacing his answer with a 
disucussion of the meaning and mutual implications of essentially 
and accidentally ordered causes, he cites the arguments aduced ad 
probandum quod est dare primum ens in universo. They are simply 
a summary of the arguments given by Scotus in his authentic works. 
Then follows his personal evaluation of the latter. Tertio dicam 
quid mihi videtur de rationibus utrum demonstrent vel non. And 
what does he say? 


Et videtur mihi quod sunt valde probabiles et magis quam quaecumque fa- 
tiones quae possunt adduci ad oppositum et quod difficile est ad eas respon- 
dere. Secundo videtur mihi quod non sunt demonstrationes, et quod possunt 
solvi probabiliter, ita quod non cogant intellectum ad negandum processum 
in infinitum in causis per se et essentialiter ordinatis.14* 


Here, in essence, is the position of the Theoremata. And there is 
no indication that the master himself agreed with his disciple’s 
evaluation of his proofs. On the contrary, the mihi videtur would 
seem to indicate that he is differing with others on this matter. For 
we know that others, like Peter of Aquila, upheld the demonstrative 
character of Scotus’ proofs.’* In all probability, John is differing 

110 Theor, XV, 1, V, 51a. 
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with Scotus himself. Certainly he disagrees with the position ex- 
pressed in the authentic works at least. 

Now why does this disciple differ with the master? Why does 
he challenge the absolute validity of his proofs? Not for any of 
the reasons suggested by Gilson. No, he attacks the very point 
Ockham was to seize upon later—the validity of Scotus’ distinction 
between essentially and accidentally ordered causes. For essentially 
ordered causes, he insists, can be understood in two ways. But only 
in one of the two can we argue to aliquid simpliciter et perfectissi- 
mum. In the other, the possibility of an infinite series cannot be 
excluded. Hence no basic difference in regard to accidentally and 
essentially ordered series exists on this count. What holds for the 
one holds for the other. Ideo diceretur quod stante processu im in- 
finitum in causis per se ordinatis stat in ordinatis per accidens.™* 
Non est demonstratum aliquod ens esset incausatum.™® 

Like the author of the Theoremata, John de Bassolis believes we 
cannot exclude the position of Avicenna. 

Potest dici quod non est demonstratum quod omnes causae causarent effec- 
tum, sed tantum causa immediata, licet illa causaretur ab alia superiori, et 
ita solum referretur effectus ad causam immediatam non ad omnes, sicut 
etiam nec est demonstratio apud eos quod deus causet omnia immediate sed 
quod secundam intelligentiam sibi demonstratam. Sed contra hoc est quia 
tunc non essent causae essentialiter ordinatae in causando; quia non omnes 
simul concurrerent ad causandum; sed de hoc non est vis facienda.116 

The proofs for the existence of God have no greater validity than 
the proofs for His omnipotence. And what is said of the primacy 
in the order of efficiency holds for the order of finality and eminence 
as well. 

Ideo etiam eodem modo potest ad alias rationes de fine et de eminentia quia 
per idem incedunt. Et ita diceretur vel posset dici quod non est demonstra- 
tum esse aliquod ens simpliciter primum in universo, sed sola fide videtur 
hoc tenendum.17 

Another interesting parallel between this disciple of Scotus and 
the position of the Theoremata is in regard to the possibility of a 
creature creating. After criticizing the position of St. Thomas, he 
takes up that of Scotus. 
~ 114 Op. cit,, £. 47 vb. 

115 Ibid., £. SOrab. 
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Adducuntur ergo aliae rationes ad probandum eandem conclusionem, scilicet 
quod creatura nullo modo possit creare nichil presupponendo ex parte effec- 
tus quia planum est apud omnes et philosophos et theologos quod non 
potest creare nihil praesupponendo ex parte causae agentis quia sua actio 
inititur necessario actioni primi agentis eo ipso quod creatura est et agens 
secundum. Adducuntur ergo primo rationes in generali. Secundo in spe- 
alti. 

Then citing what are obviously the arguments of Scotus, plus some 
additional ones—probably of other Scotists—he concludes with this 
comment. 


Si istae rationes valent valeant. Non puto tamen quod demonstrent. Tamen 
dico quod creatura creare non potest. Ad hoc est auctoritas Augustini . 
Ad hoc est auctoritas Damasceni. . . Ad hoc etiam est doctrina et sententia 
ecclesiae quia hanc conclusionem approbat.'!® 


And he adds further: 


Dico quod non est demonstratum ad creationem necessario requiri infini- 
tatem virtutis. Nec ex hoc probatur demonstrative quin creatura potest 
creare, licet probabiliter.!”° 


On a number of other points, John de Bassolis differs with the 

position adopted by Scotus in the authentic writings and sides with 
the author of the Theoremata. For instance, in the De Primo, the 
Opus Oxoniense, the Reportata and the Quodlibetum, Scotus indi- 
cates his conviction that God’s infinity, simplicity, unity, intelli- 
gence and free will are demonstrable by reason. Theorems XIV 
and XVI, on the contrary, place them among the credibilia. Here 
again, John argues against the position of Scotus on the grounds that 
non est demonstratum an Deus aliquid intelligat extra se vel, si aliquid, non 
tamen nisi per ea quae sunt praesentis universi et quae possunt constituere 
unum ordinem vel unum universum cum eis; non autem ad universum cui 
possideret alter deus, nec Deus ipsius, tunc solutum esset argumentum. Et 
similiter de causalitate et potentia et volitione diceretur.!?! 
The proofs of Scotus for the infinity of God, therefore, are without 
foundation, based as they are on the fact that God knows all intelli- 
gibles. Similarly the proofs for the unicity of God are invalid 
since they presuppose in addition the infinite power of God, the fact 
that God possesses free will, and so on. Of free will, John insists 
that si autem quod non est demonstratum Deum non velle de neces- 
Sitate tunc non valet argumentum)™ 

118 Op. cit., liber 2, d. 1, q. 2, 10ra. 
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If we insist that God possesses intellection, then we cannot demon- 
strate His simplicity, or if we assume His simplicity we cannot prove 
that God possesses intellection. Non est demonstratum aliquod ens 
cujus substantia sit unum intelligere.™ 

Of the reasons adduced by Scotus for the existence of an ens pri- 

mum simpliciter infinitum actu intensive in perfectione et vigore, 
de Bassolis has this to say: 
Dico igitur quia licet demonstrari non possit, sicut dicam infra, quod Deus 
sit simpliciter infinitus, nec istae rationes adductae hoc demonstrant, licet 
sint multo probabiliores quam aliorum rationes probant quod sit finitus.1*4 
Hence his conclusion: 


Viderur mihi dicendum quod licet Deus sit infinitus secundum scripruram 
et sanctos, quia magnus dominus et laudabilis nimis, et magnitudimis ejus 
non est finis, et sapientia ejus non est numerus, tamen non videtur mihil oe 
tum ex apparentibus demonstratione cogente intellectum ex evi- 
dentia rei sic quod necessarium sit intellectum tali demonstrationi vel tali 
rationi propositae assentire.175 
It is interesting to note that he uses the impersonal form in 
answering Scotus’ arguments, creating the impression that others, 
like himself, were dissatisfied with their demonstrative character. 


Ad primam diceretur quod non est demonstratum quia infinitum actu non 
repugnet enti, et per consequens cuilibet enti . . . Ad secundum dicererur 
quod non est demonstratum quin infinitum sit modus intrinsecus vel passio 
omnis entis . . . Infinitas actualis intensive non est demonstratum . . . Non 
est demonstratum quin Deus sit in genere aliquo . . . Demonstrative non 
potest probari quod sit infinita [natura] . . . 1% 


Since Scotus’ arguments for the unicity of God presuppose a 
demonstration of God’s infinite perfection, John de Bassolis is con- 
sistent in denying the demonstrability of this perfection also. Here 
again he cites Scotus’ reasons, adding the significant comment quarum 
aliquae reputantur demonstrationes.*' Then follows his personal 


123 Ibid., q. 2, f. 50ra. 
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verdict. Dico quod non videtur mihi demonstratum quod sit tan- 
tum unus Deus, sed videtur hoc habetur ex fide, sicut dicit Rabbi 
Moyses.* And what is even more interesting, he attempts to argue 
that Scotus implicitly denied the absolute validity of these proofs 
from what he says in the Quodlibetum, quaestio quarta, regarding 
relatio and infinity. One wonders why John did not quote from 
the Tractatus de creditis where it is explicitly denied. 


In Conclusion 


We have, then, a curious parallel between the position of John 
de Bassolis and that of Theorems XIV-XVI. It is in sharp con- 
trast with that expressed by Scotus himself while he was yet a Magis- 
ter Regens in Paris. For the seventh question of his Quodlibetum 
clearly indicates his firm conviction that a mind with no more super- 
natural aid than that which Aristotle possessed could demonstrate 
the unicity and infinity of God. His reference to his previous treat- 
ment of this problem in the Sentences manifestly proves he has not 
altered the position taken in the unfinished Ordinatio. We have 
no alternative, then, but to supose that even at this late date he 
regarded his proofs of the triple primacy, the intellection, free will, 
unicity and infinity as valid demonstrations in the Aristotelian sense 
of the term. As such, they were not to be confused with such truths 
as could be established only on the basis of premisses given by reve- 
lation. And if the De Primo Principio represents an even later 
work, then we must perforce maintain that at the time of its com- 
position he had full confidence in the validity of his distinction be- 
tween essentially and accidentally ordered causes, and consequently 
in his proofs for a being simpliciter primum. ‘There is not the 
slightest evidence that he was at all aware of the distinction in es- 
sentially ordered causes made by his successors, a distinction that 
underlies the reasoning of the Theoremata. 

For Theorem XIV, we know, assumes a conception of essentially 
ordered causes that is wholly foreign to the mind of the author of 
the Oxoniense and the De Primo Principio, for it assumes the pos- 
sibility of a creature creating independently of the coexisting “first” 
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cause and declares we have no more reason for a Status in an essen- 
tial series than we have in an accidentally ordered one. No dis- 
tinction is made by the author of the Tractatus de creditis between 
proofs for the omnipotence, immensity, etc. on the one hand and 
those of the unicity, intellection, free will, etc. on the other. 


John de Bassolis, however, is in essential agreement with the 
Theoremata. Scotus’ proofs are, in his opinion, valde probabiles 
but not demonstrations. Neither the proofs for the triple primacy, 
nor those of the infinity and unicity have any absolute validity. Yet 
this disciple does not challenge Scotus’ argumentation on any of 
the grounds suggested by Gilson. It is not because we must 
be content with guia and a posteriori demonstrations. Neither is it 
because metaphysics has an object transcending its natural powers. 
Nor do Scotus’ difficulties in determining the proper object of the 
intellect by reason alone enter into the discussion. It is Scotus’ 
notion of the interrelation of essentially and accidentally ordered 
causes. 


When Scotus wrote, apparently the greatest challenge to a demon- 
strative proof of God was the requirement of premisses that were 
necessary as well as evident. With painstaking care he developed 
his demonstration to meet this demand. Yet, significantly, this 
whole aspect is ignored by John de Bassolis. The only objections 
alluded to center round the problem of ordered causes. In this 
early disciple, the beginnings of that opposition movement which 
culminated in Ockham is already in evidence. For it was this very 
point which caused the Venerable Inceptor to shift the argument 
for God’s existence from the thorny field of causality to the Chris- 
tian concept of conservation. In so doing he emphasized the very 
point which Scotus sought to establish by his distinction of essenti- 
ally and accidentally ordered causes, namely, that the first cause 
must be coexistent with the whole series of secondary efficient 
causes, be they essentially or accidentally ordered among themselves. 
Nulla enim difformitas perpetuatur, nisi in virtute alicujus per- 
manentis, quod nihil est successions.’ 

What conclusions can we draw from all this? Is John de Bass- 
olis himself a likely candidate for the co-authorship of the Theore- 
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mata ot, pethaps, for the sole authorship of the Tractatus de creditis 
at least?*° At the present writing, we are not inclined to think so. 
There appears to be a very marked general doctrinal agreement, it 
is true. On the other hand, however, certain differences appear. 
For instance, though de Bassolis has the twofold distinction of es- 
essentially ordered causes, it does not seem to be completely identical 
with that which underlies the reasoning in Theorem XV. Further, 
it is not clear whether John would maintain that reason cannot ex- 
clude the possibility of a creature creating if the first cause ceased to 
exist. His criticism seems pointed specifically to the special reasons 
Scotus brings against Avicenna. For in introducing the arguments 
against the creation hypothesis, he says: 

Qua planum est apud omnes et philosophos et theologos quod non potest 
creatura creare nihil praesupponendo ex parte causae agentis quia sua actio 


inititur necessario actioni primi agentis eo ipso quod creatura est et agens 
secundum.}41 


However, this statement seems to be simply a statement of Scotus’ 
stand rather than his own, particulary if we consider what he says 
elsewhere.'*” 

The importance of John de Bassolis, however, would seem to lie 
rather in this. He indicates the existence of a divergent strain of 
thought among the early Scotists. Unlike Peter of Aquila, who ac- 
cepted unquestioningly the validity of Scotus’ demonstrations for 
the unicity of God, John falls back to the position of William of 
Ware and Moses Maimonides. From de Bassolis we learn the voice 
of opposition is already being raised and the position of the Tractatus 
de creditis was adopted by at least some of the earliest followers of 
the Subtle Doctor. But what is even more important from the 
standpoint of this study, the source of the difficulty is not to be found 
along the lines suggested by either Baudry or Gilson. And the con- 
sequent theologism Gilson reads into the authentic Scotistic proofs 
for the existence of God seems to be without foundation. 


If any reconciliation between the Theoremata and the definitely 
authentic works is to be achieved, it would seem to be along the fol- 


130 Boehner has suggested de Bassolis as a possible author of the Theoremata in the 
Tractatus de Praedestinatione et de Praescientia Dei et de Futuris Contingentibus of 
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lowing lines. Perhaps the de creditis represents a later addition by 
one of the more critically or sceptically minded Scotists. It may even 
have been that the work was originally planned by Scotus but, being 
left unfinished, was “amended” according to the mind of the collabo- 
rator or scribe. This would explain why so many points contained in 
the de creditis are definitely placed by Scotus himself among the 
metaphisica dicta ratione naturalt in his De Primo Principio. Mayhap 
the view of John represents an opinion which was already adopted by 
some of Scotus’ disciples and was a topic of discussion by the master 
in his last years. Perhaps too, the whole treatise may be simply an 
example of the ars dialectica as the petitiones in Theorem XV would 
imply. 

Be that as it may, we should not distort or pervert the clear state- 
ment Scotus gives in his authentic works of his position in regard 
to the proofs for the existence of God. No other medieval philos- 
opher, to our knowledge, has taken such pains and devoted such care 
to establishing a proof for the existence of God that would meet the 
strictest requirements of Aristotelian demonstration. If he differs with 
Averroes and sides with Avicenna, it is because the latter leaves 
room for a rational metaphysics to demonstrate the existence of 
God. If he challenges the theory of the analogy of being, bred as 
it was in an Augustinian illuminationism, it is again because it 
places an insurmountable obstacle in the way of any Aristotelian 
demonstration of God. As philosophers we are at perfect liberty 
to disagree with Scotus on any of these points. But as historians we 
should not try to read theologism with its incipient scepticism into 
the thought of one who made such an effort to exclude this very 
position from his natural theology. 

What Gilson once said of Scotus’ reputed ontologism, might well 
be applied here to theologism. 

When we consider how often he has been accused of this, we might come 
to despair of any effort to be clear, since we see him saddled with that very 


theory . . . which most of all he detests and which his own metaphysics 
shows to be radically false.13% 
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133 Gilson, Spirit of Medieval Philosophy, New York, Scribners’ Sons, 1936, p. 257. 


CHRIST JESUS THE SECURE FOUNDATION 
ACCORDING TO ST. CYRIL OF ALEXANDRIA 


III 
Jesus THE REDEEMER 


S 1. CyRIL is thoroughly Catholic his teaching that Jesus Christ 
suffered and died for us in order to redeem us from Satan and sin 
and restore us to God. This doctrine he expresses repeatedly. Besides, 
he states explicitly that to redeem man was one of the various pur- 
poses of the Incarnation of the Son of God.’ Several times he seem- 
ingly presents the Redemption as the exclusive motive of the Incar- 
nation. In the following passage he is explaining at length St. Paul’s 
expression, “He emptied Himself.” Ironically he states the heretics’ 
doctrine thus: 

Therefore, (for I will say something) not much concerned about the 
convenience of the present because of the necessity, let the Only-begotten 
render many thanks to the lapses of men and to our sins. Let Him know, 
however, that the sins of mankind were the occasion of His divine glory. 
For unless we had sinned, He would not have become like us, and unless 
He had been made like us, He would not have endured the cross, and unless 
He had died, He would not have to be adored by us and the holy angels.” 
To this St. Cyril exclaims, “Folly!” Christ was the Son and the Word 
and would have to be adored even though He had not become Man 
and won glory on the cross. The Word took upon Himself this low- 
liness because of the Redemption when He became Man. Now, 
from this we cannot argue that St. Cyril would agree to the words of 
the heretics provided the Incarnate Word and not the Word as such 
is meant. Even the Incarnate Word does not exist merely because 
of man’s sin and the need of Redemption, as we showed in the 
ptevious sections, especially on Christ as Foundation and Final Scope. 
In fact, even in this passage St. Cyril seems to reject the position of 
our opponents. He is explaining that there is a reason, namely, the 
~ 1m Joan, (16:6-7), lib. 10, c. 2 (P. Gy 74, 432 A-433 B); Contra Julianum, 8 
(76, 925); Ad Reginas, Il, 39 (76, 389 A); Adv. Nest., 3, 6 (76, 168 A); Dialog., 


5 (75, 933 D-936 D); In Exodum, 2:2 (69, 437 B). 
2 Dialog., 5 (P. G., 75, 933 D-936). 
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Redemption, for the “emptying” of the Word; but he by no means 
says that but for this one reason there would never have been an 
Incarnate Word. His entire doctrine of the Incarnation is against 
that. So this passage which has often been quoted against the 
Franciscans,* does not, first of all, give the view of St. Cyril directly, 
but of the heretics; and secondly, in the light of St. Cyril’s doctrine 
on the purposes of the Incarnation as explained in previous sections, 
it cannot be used even as an 4 pari argument. A second passage with 
the same kind of thought is this, 

Thus the Word of God became Man for no other reason than that, hav- 


ing united all things that are His with our infirmities and in some manner 
also commingling them, He might strengthen the nature of man and change 


it to His own strength. 4 

This is repeated in his commentary on Luke.’ Now the context in 
both citations shows that he is merely proving that the acts of the 
Passion of Jesus do not disprove his divinity; they have their raison 
d'etre in the fact that the Word assumed human nature in order to 
suffer for us. They are proper to Jesus as Man, and not as God. Be- 
sides, this is a passage of the Fathers where one can apply Scotus’ 
distinction. St. Cyril is saying that the Word became Man for no 
other reason than to assume “weak” and passible human nature, and 
to redeem it.6 He is not saying that the Word became Man as such 
for no other reason than to redeem man from sin. His entire doc- 
trine on Christ the Foundation and Final Scope and on Deification 
is against such an interpretation. Another quotation to the same 
effect: 

The Only-begotten, being by nature God and from God the Father, 

lowered Himself to what we are and appeared on earth, according as it is 
written, and He conversed with men, and for no other cause than that, as 
Saint Paul says. He might show Himself merciful and a faithful High Priest 
in the things pertaining to God, to expiate the sins of the people.” 
Here, again, the context tells us that St. Cyril’s main purpose in 
making that statement is to exclude the opinion that Christ as God 
needed any kind of service. The rest of his doctrine on the motives 
~ 8 See Petit-Bornand, Proludium, p. 16, n. 56. 

4 Thes., assert. 24 (P. G. 75, 396-397 A). 

5 In Lucam, 22:40 (P. G., 72, 924 A). 

6 Spindeler, op. cit., p. 113, says Cyril knows nothing of this distinction between 
passible and impassible flesh. We grant he does not use those words, but he does have 
the idea. He, as the other Fathers, insist that the Word assumed passible flesh merely 


to suffer and die; as soon as that task was finished, He glorified His body. 
1 In Leviticum (P. G., 69, 580 A). 
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of the Incarnation, as we have repeatedly said, precludes our extend- 
ing the passage in its seeming exclusive sense that the Word act- 
ually became Incarnate only and primarily to redeem man. The 
Fathers, as for instance St. Athanasius,’ often make exclusive state- 
ments about something in order to safeguard the doctrine they are 
defending for the moment, but which must be harmonized with all 
else they say. Compare their statements about the need of strict re- 
demption for all men, with superlative praises of Mary’s sinlessness. 

That the Incarnation was necessary for Redemption, because God 
wanted a redemption through His Son’s death, and because for that 
a mortal body was necessary, is a very frequent assertion of St. Cyril.° 
Here is a typical expression of it: The reign of death could be de- 
stroyed only by the Incarnation of the Only-begotten. For this rea- 
son He assumed our body which was liable to death." Now it would 
be an unpardonable fallacy to conclude, as some have done," that St. 
Cyril is teaching that the Incarnation took place primarily for the 
sake of Redemption. The conclusion does not follow. If a sick 
person who happens to be a friend of a doctor, can be cured only if 
the doctor comes to him, and if the doctor actually comes, one can- 
not prove that the curing of the sick person is the primary reason 
for the doctor’s visit. He may have had another reason 
for going there, namely, to vacation with his friend, which as a mat- 
ter of fact he does after healing his friend. We lose sight of this 
primary purpose because of the need of curing the friend first. 

“Savior” is a favorite title of Christ on the lips of St. Cyril. Often 
he speaks of the work of salvation and of saving us. What does he 
mean by the words “salvation” and “save”? Sometimes the context 
does not help us to decide. This is particularly true in the case when 
he says that the Word became Man for our salvation ( évyvdomxnoe 
Sue thy huetégav ownoiov)'? In many other passages it is very 
clear that the work of salvation is to redeem, to liberate from sin, at 
least that is included in the idea."* Again, it is put on a par with “re- 

8 FRANCISCAN STUDIES, V1 (1946), 41. 

9 Dialog., 5 (P. G., 75, 936); Quod unus (75, 1268 et seq.); Thes., assert. 20 (75, 
336 B-C); Ad Reginas, I, 7 (76, 1208): Il, 7 (76, 1344); Il, 31 (76, 1376); Contra 
Julianum, 8 (76, 925 D): Homil. Pasch., 10, 1 (77, 609 C). 

10 Quod unus (P. G., 75, 352 B). 

11 Spindeler, op. cit., pp. 107-108; 111-112. 
mies assert. 12 (P. G., 75, 189 B. C); see assert. 9 (75, 117 B); assert. 20 (75, 


13 Ad Reginas, 1, 13 (P. G., 76, 1328 C); I, 3 (76, 1205; Scholion de Incarn. 
Unig., 3 (75, 1373); In Joan. (3:17), Lb. 2, c.1 (73, 253 C). 
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forming human nature to the pristine state, and transforming it, 
as it were, to what we were [destined] in Adam, immediately after 
having been brought into being, before having been deprived of the 
supernal glory and holiness.”** Here it is then, not exclusively a 
matter of freeing from sin, and the primary and final note is the 
giving of grace, the positive element, which could obtain indepen- 
dently of freeing from sin. That is still more true of the passages 
where “salvation” is a matter of adopting us as sons and deifying us 
and giving grace.° There “salvation” is something quite positive, 
and the need of freeing from sin seems to be only accidental. 

Our Doctor clearly uses the word “save” in the sense of preserve, 
as when he speaks of the Word’s “preserving” His diving dignity 
even as man (odlwv év att tijs xatomas pices 10 GEimia);** or 
when he speaks of the things created as being conserved ( xa 
nerounueva odCetar ).7 He also speaks of the first-born of the 
Israelites as saved, who definitely were not “freed” from death, but 
“preserved” from it ( séowota.... 6 iyyasmpévos ‘Ioganh  ).18 Like- 
wise, he writes of the light of Christ as being preserved unexting- 
uished ( do6eotos .... cwletai) in the churches by the probity of 
the priests.’® Lastly, Christ “preserves” ( diaowteiv ) His faithful 
disciples.” 

St. Cyril employs this meaning of “save” even when speaking of 
the supernatural life of grace. We who have holiness by participa- 
tion can “preserve” (owCe. ) the gift through sobriety, though we 
cannot give it to others.”* When we are formed according to God 
through faith, we are made conformed to the Son, who is the Image 
of the Father, “that in us might be well preserved (o@Cntat xahéic ) 
our being made to the likeness and image of the creator.” ”” 

14 De Adorat., 2 (P. G., 68, 241 C). 

15 In Joan. (6:42), lib. 4, c. 1 (P. G., 73, 549 A); Thes., assert. 32 (75, 561 
B-C); assert. 25 (75, 408 A). By the above remarks we do not say that Redemption 
is merely a negative thing, as Spindeler, op. cit., imputes to us; we do say that its pri- 
mary note is negative. 

16 Thes., assert. 5 (P. G., 75, 61 D; also 69 C); assert. 6 (75, 80 D); assert 7 (75, 
112 C); assert. 10 (75, 122 A); Adv. Nest., 3, 3 (76, 140 B). 

17 Homil. Pasch., 16, 6 (P. G. 77, 765 C); In Joan. (1:3-4), ib. 1, c. 6 (73, 85 D 
and 93 B); Thes., assert. 25 (75, 405 C). 

18 In Exodum, 2 (P. G., 69, 437 A). 

19 Adorat., lib. 9 (P. G., 68, 641 D). 

20 In Joan., lib. 11 (P. G., 74, 528 A). 


21 Thes., assert. 13 (P. G., 75, 232 C). 
22 In Joan., lib. 3, c. 5 (P. G., 73, 485 B-C). 
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Again, “even we, who have been made according to the image of the 
Creator, are seen to conserve ( cWLovtes ) that image especially 
when we, becoming partakers of the divinity through the Holy 
Spirit who dwells in us, are transformed according to the divine 
nature.”"* Christ “saved” His own flesh, “that. . . on account of His 
human nature that is being saved ( 514 1 Gvdomrtwov owtépnevov 
He might be above every creature and beyond the conditions of 
the creature.”"* Evidently, Christ did not save His own human 
nature by “freeing” as from sin in the strict sense, but by preserving 
it against sin as the true Foundation of the spiritual life. And since 
Christ was the sure Foundation of the supernatural life of man, St. 
Cyril can say that Christ dispensed the Spirit as God, and received 
It as Man that He might save Him (  dtaom@sy Aabdv ) for our na- 
ture, and might again root in us the grace which had departed from 
us, since He is the Unchangeable who knows no sin.” 


And He was exalted and anointed and sanctified for our sakes, that 
through Him grace might henceforth flow into all, when it had been given 
to His nature and is henceforth saved for the whole race ( 6AM owConéevyn 
ta) yéver ).76 

It was because the first Adam did not preserve the grace of the Spi- 
rit that the Word of God, to whom change is unknown, became 
Man, in order that, having received as Man, He might preserve that 
blessing for our entire nature fixedly. Consequently, just as through 
the changes of the first Adam the loss of the goods extended to our 
entire nature; in like manner, I believe, that also in Him who knows 
no change, the gain of the permanence of the divine gifts was saved 
for the whole race ( tis THY Belov yaoronatwv Stanovijs dha 

OWVYGETAL TH yéver TO xf Q50¢5 ).”” Christ’s action of “saving- 
preserving” is to be taken here not merely in the sense that He 
recovers the lost grace and then preserves it ever after, but in the 
sense that He never lost it in Himself; He always preserved it in Him- 
self as in the secure Foundation, and recovered it for others, having 
preserved it in Himself for them. This is clearly taught by St. Cyril 


24 Ouod unus (P. G., 75, 1356 C). 

25 In Joan. (1:32-33), lib. 2, c. 1 (P. G. 73, 205 D). 
26 In Joan. (7: 39), ib. 5, c. 2 (P. G., 756 A-B). 

27 Ibid. 
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in a passage dealing with Christ as Foundation, which we quoted 
at length in that section. Here are the pertinent words: 


. . . He lays a very firm foundation and plans an unshakeable root for 
His works, that if it should suffer any injury, the Beginning being saved 
( cwCouévny zyovta tiv aoxrv), it can be built upon anew. In the same 
way, the Creator of all things made Christ the Foundation of our salvation 
beforehand ( tijs tuetéoas xooedenehimoe tov Xotctov  ), even before 
the constitution of the world, so that when it would happen that we should 
fall through the transgression, we could again be created upon Him... . 
For we are renewed in Christ according to the time of His sojourn, though 
we had Him beforehand as the Foundation of our salvation.?8 


Now just as the foundation of the building in his illustration existed 
from the begining and was preserved, so Christ, too, existed in the 
mind of God in the beginning of creation as the Man-God and 
was preserved. 

In conclusion to this section on Christ the Savior, we can say 
that the title of Savior and the work of saving not only does not 
militate against the Franciscan stand on the motive of the Incar- 
nation, but rather substantiates it. Christ as Savior is prior to all 
who had to be preserved from the beginning. And this is quite 
in harmony with what we found in St. Irenaeus” and St. Athanasius.*° 


CHRIST RESTORES US TO THE PRISTINE STATE 


Throughout his writings St. Cyril very often speaks of Christ 
as the Second Adam, as the Second Root, as the Second Beginning, 
in contrast to the first Adam as the first root and the first beginning 
of the supernatural life.** 

To express the work of this Second Adam he uses a great and beau- 
tiful variety of verbs and expressions, most of them compounds 
with the Greek prefix dva , indicating a renewing,” a re-storing,” 


28 Thes., assert. 15 (P. G., 75, 296 B). 

29 FRANCISCAN STUDIES, V (1945), 114-124. 

30Ibid., VI (1946), 31 et. seq. 

31 Homil. Pasch., 29, 3 (P. G., 77, 967 A) passim In Joan., e.g., P. G., 73, 192; 
569; 74, 184; 432; 433; 481; 545; 548; 549; 565; Quod unus (75, 1328 A); Ad Re- 
ginas, Il, 5 (76, 1341 C); Dialog., 3 (75, 853 B-C). 

32 Katwovoyém In Num. (P. G., 69, 620 D). 

"Avexalivicey  Adorat., lib. 6 (68, 465 C. D); Lib. 17 (68, 1076 D and 1096 A. 
B); Homil. Pasch., 28 (77, 956 B); Thes., assert. 11 (75, 164 D); In Genesim, lib. 
2-69: 61 CG. D): 

"Avavéw In Genesim, lib. 4 (69, 205 B). 

"EyxatviCw  rbid., lib. 2 (69, 89 A). 
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a re-fashioning and re-forming,** a re-turning,®® a re-creating, 
a receiving again,’’ a re-flowering,®* a making secure again,*® a 
springing up again,"’ a transforming to a newness of life! Among 
all of these terms we find the characteristically Irenaean idea of 
“re-capitulating,” bringing back to the original head again.” % 
From the conclusions we have reached in the investigations of 
this study, we are now on safe ground in saying that by “restoration” 
and “renewal” St. Cyril does not mean that Christ was thought of 
and willed only after the fall of Adam was foreseen. Not at all; 
He was willed from the very begining of creation as the first 
principle and foundation of the entire supernatural and natural 
structure of creation. He is called the Second Adam and Second 
Root and Second Beginning in order’ of execution. He restores 


33 'Enxavootwoic In Genesim, lib. 1 (69, 16). 
"AvaxowtCw In Exodum, 2 (69, 436 A); Homil. Pasch. 18, 4 (77, 813 D); In 
Joan., lib. 9 (74, 273 B); Adorat., lib. 2 (68, 244 D); Ad Reginas, II, 21 (76, 1365 
A) 


"Avatoyoagéw Thes., assert. 32 (75, 469 A). 
"Avaotouyerem In Genesim, lib. 1 (69, 28D); Quod unus (75, 1353 A); Contra 
Julianum, lib. 6 (76, 816 C). 

of "Avopoeqéw In Joan., NA Oa a Vt ob 730 OT ee Fs bop |e 
"Avaoxevala Homil. Pasch. 9 (77, 581); 24, 4 (77, 900); Adorat., lib. 2 (68, 
244). 

"Avankcrtw Thes., assert. 12 (75, 201 A). 

35 "Avagoiraa Homul. Pasch., 24, 4 (77, 900). 
"Avadoopy In Joan., lib. 5;,¢. 2. (73, 753). 
Tlakwdoougm Jd. 

36 ‘Recuctus In Num. (69, 620 D); In Joan., lib. 10, 11 (74, 552 C); Adorat., 
lib. 2 (68, 244 D); lib. 9 (68, 617 B). : 

: 37 Be eaiédens In Joan., lib. 9 (74, 273 B); In Sophoniam, (71, 1017 A). 

38’AvaddAkw Adorat., lib. 10 (68, 704 C); In Exodum,2(69, 421 A); Homil 
Pasch., 13, 2 (77, 696 B-C); 28 (77, 956 B). : 

“39 ’Avabsb6ala In Genesim, lib. 1,5 (69, 28 D); In Sophoniam (71, 1017 A). 

40 "Avatowmoxw Dialog., 3 C755 853 (enn 

41 Metayoéw sig xowdtyta Cwijg Im Exodum, 1 (69,393 C). 

42 Quod eos, 1345 D and 1360 C); In Genesim, lib. 1 (69, 16); lib. 2 (69, 
61 C. D); In Sophoniam (71, 1016 D-1017 A); Ad Reginas, Il, 21 (76, 1365 A); 
Adorat., lib. 2 (68, 244 D, 245 B); In Joan., lib. 9 (74, 273 B and 277 D); Adu. 
Nest. 1 (76. 17 and 21 B). E. Weigl, op. cit. p. VII, and p. 45, stresses the central 
position of this concept in Cyril, and he closes his long study on the doctrine of sal- 
vation in Cyril with Ephes. 1:3-10 and I Tim. 2:5 (p. 348). But he misses the full 
import of this concept in Cyril. Spindeler, op. cit., pp. 106-108, too, misses the point 
when he limits the Incarnation to Redemption because of this concept of restoration. 
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and renews what was lost in Adam because He had preserved it in 
Himself as in a secure Foundation and could really give it back. 
This is the universal meaning that “recapitulate” has when St. Cyril 
writes of recapitulating all things by way of re-uniting them under 
one Head, not only the things on earth, but also the things in heaven. 
(See below under Christ and the Angels. ) 


CHRIST THE IMAGE OF MAN 


According to Gen. 1: 26, man was created to the image of God. 
But since the Son is the perfect Image of the Father.** accordng to the 
doctrne of St. Paul in Col. 1:15,*° man was made according to the 
pattern of the Son. We are made according to the pattern of 
Christ at least inasmuch as He is the Eternal Son, as many of the 
texts already cited prove. To that we were predestined according to 
the clear doctrine of Paul in his Epistle to the Romans 8:29." 
And as a matter of fact, we are being conformed to the Son through 
the grace of adoption. 


Even we, who have been made according to the image of the Creator, are 
seen to conserve that image especially when we, becoming partakers of the 
divinity through the Holy Spirit who dwells in us, are transformed accord- 
ing to the diving nature. Hence those who are not yet partakers of Him, 
are not yet made conformed to the image of His Son.*? 


All who are formed after My (Christ's) pattern and who look upon My 
glory have been adopted. For images are always after the pattern of the 
archtypes.*8 [It is the Son Himself} who perfects those who receive Him, 
conforming them to Himself through the Spirit.49 [And so} the Spirit by 
His power of santification conforms us perfectly to Christ. For He is, so 
to speak, the form, the perfect likeness of Christ the Savior, and by His very 
Person He impresses upon us the divine image.®° 


St. Cyril, therefore, can say with truth that the Son became incarnate 
for the very purpose of re-forming us according to His own pattern.* 


43 Thes., assert. 1 (P. G., 75, 25 B). ava 
44 Thes., assert. 7 (P. G., 75, 100 D); 13 (75, 208 B); et passim. 

45 Thes., assert. 7 (P. G., 75, 84 D); Ad Reginas, 1, 13 (76, 1308 C). 

46 Cf. Adv. Nest., 3 (P. G., 76, 128 C). 

41 Thes., assert. 13 (P. G., 75, 225 C). 

48 In Joan. (8:42), lib. 5, c. 5 (P. G., 73, 884 C). 

49 Thid., 885 A. 

50 Homil. Pasch., 10 (P. G., 77, 617); also Dialog., 5 (75, 949 C-976 B. C). 
51 Homil. Pasch., 10, 4 (P. G., 77, 628 C.D). 
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In most of the passages about Christ’s renewing and reforming 
us to the original state, St Cyril speaks about renewing and reform- 
ing us to the pristine image, to the image according to which we 
were created. 


For our Lord Jesus Christ said the rebirth which was through the Spirit, 
was from above, pointing out thereby the Spirit of the essence which is 
above all things, through Whom we become partakers of the divine nature, 
when we enjoy Him who proceeds essentially from that essence, and are 
reformed by Him and in Him after the pattern of the archetypal beauty; 
and are thus begotten again unto a new life and are reformed unto the 
divine adoption.®? 


God created man to His image through the Spirit. This St. Cyril 
sees expressed in “and he breathed into him the breath of life” (Gen. 
2:7). And these words include, according to him, the super- 
natural life given at creation and lost through sin.** After God had 
been patient with man for a long time, “He decided to restore 
mankind again to the pristine image through the Spirit. For in no 
other way {than by the Spirit} could the divine characters shine again 
as they did at first.”®* 

So when speaking of John 20: 22-23, where Christ again breathes 
on the Apostles, St. Cyril expresses the same doctrine, namely, that 
Christ restored the original image of Himself in the soul.°? And by 
the coming of the Spirit upon us, “we are again formed according 
to God through faith, receiving again the conformity to the Son as by 
some seal through Him who is the image of the Father, that in us 
might be well preserved our being made according to the likeness 
and image of the Creator.” °® Our being conformed to Christ, by 
Christ Himself, means being conformed to the original image of 
the Creator: “But since Christ is God and proceeds from God, He 
paints our nature according to the beauty of the archtype by fel- 
lowship and likeness to Himself, also showing man again according 
to the image of God.” *” In the following quotation, St Cyril is 
rather complete concerning our topic. Man was made from earth. 


52 In Joan. (3:5), lib. 2, c. 1 (P. G., 73, 204 C and 245 B). 
53 Im Joan. (1:32-33), lib. 2, c. 1 (P. G., 73, 204 D-205). 
54 Ibid. 205 B. 

55 In Joan. (20:22-23), lib. 12, c. 1 (74, 713 and 716-717). 
56 In Joan. (6:27), lib. 3, c. 5 (P. G., 73, 485 BC). 

57 Thes., assert. 33 (P. G., 75, 609 D and 612 A). 
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God breathed into him the Spirit altogether with the soul. 


. Signifying that the soul was given to man not without the sanctifica- 
tion of the Spirit, nor was it constituted naked and entirely devoid of the 
divine nature. For that which has such a most vile origin could never have 
been seen according to the supreme image unless it had obtained and in- 
herited the formation through the Spirit, as a most beautiful face; that, 
namely, is the will of God. For since the genuine image of the substance 
of the Only-begotten is His Spirit—as Paul wrote, “For whom He has fore- 
known, he predestined to become conformed to the image of his Son.”— 
He makes conformed to the image of the Father, that is, His Son, those in 
whom He may be existing; thus all things are led back to the Father in the 
Son, who is from Him, and through the Spirit. He, therefore, asks that the 
nature of man be renewed and reformed according to that first image by 
the participation of the Spirit, that, having put on that first grace, and hav- 
ing renewed the formation according to His pattern, we might be found 
better and stronger than sin which reigns in this world . . . The pristine 
gift of humanity, that is, the sanctification through the Spirit and the par- 
ticipation in the divine nature, Christ called upon us in his disciples as in 
first fruits of those who receive. . .58 


We may now ask, “Was man created according to the image 
of the Incarnate Son? Was the God-man willed absolutely, in- 
dependently of sin, to be the Pattern of man in nature and grace?” 
The passages quoted about man’s being reformed to the pristine 
image according to the pattern of Christ, could be true if Christ 
only as Eternal Son had been that original pattern. The pattern 
that the Eternal Son was would be essentially verified in Christ, 
the present pattern. However, since the present pattern is the Son 
not merely in His divine nature, but the Incarnate Son, and since 
St. Cyril insists so much on the exact restoration and renewal of 
the pristine image through Christ, it seems much more probable 
that the original and absolute pattern was the Incarnate Son: “What- 
ever, therefore, the renewal has, that we must understand the original 
to have possessed entirely.” °° 


Moreover, according to St. Cyril, and in that he interprets St. Paul 
to the Romans 8: 29—quoted above—, God predestined us to be 
conformed to the image of His Son. Now St. Cyril teaches that 
Christ was predestined to be the Foundation of our supernatural 
structure before all other creatures and that absolutely. It is an 
obvious conclusion that Christ was then also predestined to be our 


58 Im Joan. (17:20-21), lib. 11, c. 11 (P. G., 74, 541 C D). 
59 Thes., assert. 13 (P. G., 75, 228 B). 
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Exemplar. That lines up well, too, with St. Cyril’s interpretation 
of Ephes. 1: 3-6, namely, of our being blessed in Christ before the 
constitution of the world. 


CHRIST REVEALS THE FATHER 


Christ taught very clearly that He reveals the Father, and that 
unless He reveals Him, no one can know the Father (Matt. 11: 27). 
This doctrine St. Cyril states repeatedly,” as do all the Fathers. The 
Incarnate Word not only, as a matter of fact, brought us true knowl- 
edge of the Father,*' and came for that very purpose,” but is the 
necessary Mediator of true knowledge of the Father. 

For our Lord Jesus Christ, since He is the Word and Counsel, and Wisdom 
of the Father, knows the things that are in Him, without being taught, and 
He sounds the depths of the Father . . . Hence, very properly He added, 
“And I have made known to them Thy name, and I shall make it known” 
(John 17:26) . . . But He makes known to us the name of the Father by 


showing Himself to us as Son. . 68 And that simply because God willed 
to be known through a body that would perform divine signs.*+ 


That is the substance of St. Cyril’s doctrine on Christ the Revealer. 
He is not so plentiful in this as St. Irenaeus or St. Athanasius; nor, 
when taken by itself, does it beget a conclusive argument for the 
absolute predestination of Christ. But it certainly fits in well with 
the rest of St. Cyril’s doctrine. The Christ who was to be the Founda- 
tion and Final Scope and Mediator of deification and sonship and 
grace and life, and the Examplar, was also to be the only Revealer 
of the knowledge of the Father. 


CHRIST AND THE ANGELS 


In the section on Christ the First-born we had occasion to use 
Hebr. 1: 6, in which St. Cyril refers to Christ in His Incarnation 
when He acquired many brothers. It was then that the angels had 
to adore Christ. This combination, we said, makes one believe that 


60 Thes., assert. 4 (P. G., 75, 38 D); assert. 13 (75, 212 A and 220 A); assert. 32 
(75, 560 D-561 A). 

61 Contra Julianum, lib. 9 (P. G., 76, 996 C); Adorat., lib. 6 (68, 425 D et seq.). 

62 In Joan. (17: 26), lib. 11, c. 12 (P. G., 74, 576 B. C, 577 A); Scholion de 
Incarn. Unig., 10 (75, 1380); also Theodotus Episc. Ancyran., Homilia II in die 
Nativit. Domini, praesente Cyrillo Alex. (P. G., 77, 1369 C). 

63 Adorat., lib. 10 (P. G., 68, 652 D-653) 

64 Scholion de Incarnat. Unig., 10 (P. G., 75, 1380). 
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St. Cyril considered Christ the Mediator also of the angels. Again, 
when speaking of Christ the Final Scope of all creation, we noted 
that St. Cyril holds Christ to be the King of the angels, whom they 
must serve and adore. These interpretations will fit neatly into the 
following ideas on Christ as Mediator of the angels. 

St. Cyril tells us once that the angels were perfected, that is, taised 
to glory, through the participation of the Word.” That, as is evi- 
dent, does not exclude the possibility that the Incarnate Word is their 
Mediator. In fact, St. Cyril tells us quite plainly that the angels 
have received from the fullness of Christ. 


Behold Christ in this, as He, so to say, sprinkles His cross with His Blood 
for the salvation of all. For the horns which extend like hands on both 
sides, are figures of a cross. Therefore, understand that Christ died once, 
but that as God He is the Holy of holies by nature. For the truthful John 
says, “From his fullness we have all received.” For every creature, visible 
and invisible, is partaker of Christ. The Angels, namely, and the Arch- 
angels, and even those angels who are above these, also the very Cherubim, 
are holy in no other way than through Christ alone, in the Spirit. There- 
fore, He is the altar, He is the incense, and the High Priest, He is likewise 
the blood for the purgation of sins.*6 


Because he speaks of the blood of Christ for the salvation of all 
does not mean that Christ redeemed the angels; these had never 
fallen into sin, and those who did, could not be redeemed. Christ, 
however, did preserve the grace for the angels. Nor is anyone justi- 
fied in saying that St. Cyril means Christ is Mediator of us as the God- 
man and of the angels as God. St. Cyril speaks of Christ, that is, the 
God-man, as Mediator of the angels. There is no reason for saying 
He is Mediator of the angels only as God, except the pre-conceived 
notion that Christ as Man did not give grace and glory to the angels. 
St. Cyril’s words obviously mean that the God-man gave the angels 
all their grace, including their glory. 

In his commentary on Leviticus, he writes in the same strain; he is 
writing on our being saved through Christ’s Blood from sin. 

For though He lowered Himself in these things for our sakes, because of 
the economy fof salvation], still He was and also is holy, not by participa- 
tion, as if from another, as we, but by nature, as being Himself God. For 


we believe that by Him all creatures are sanctified, even the angels, even that 
which is still more pre-eminent im glory, and higher and superior, namely, 


65 Thes., assert. 28 (P. G., 75, 425 A). 
66 Adorat., lib. 9 (P. G., 68, 625 AB). 
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the Thrones and Principalities, and even though you mention for me the 
Seraphim; they are not sanctified otherwise than by the Father through the 
Son in the Spirit.6? 


Again, Christ as sanctifier of the angels must here be taken in the 
obvious meaning of God-man. In his commentary on Genesis, he 
speaks of Christ as the food also of the angels: “I am the Bread of 
Life (John 6: 35). This life-giving Bread can be understood in 
another way. He gives food to the princes. I should say that the 
Powers, Angels and Archangels and every holy and rational creature, 
make Christ their food’*® Only the God-man is food in the sense 
of John 6: 35. So when St. Cyril speaks of Christ as the peace of 
the angels and that He made one fraternity out of heaven and 
earth,®’ he no doubt wants us to understand that in the sense that 
the angels, too, have their grace and glory from Christ; He preserved 
if for them when the bad angels fell. And since he considers men 
and angels as forming one Church, and since Christ had to redeem 
man’s grace on the cross or cancel the whole plan of the Church, per- 
haps St. Cyril is looking upon Christ as the peace and reconciliation 
of the angels in this sense. And in this sense, too, it could be true 
that all grace, even that of the angels, comes from the cross, even 
though there was no question of redeeming the fallen angels, or of 
having redeemed the good angels from a fallen state. This would be 
a clear and complete justification of Paul’s expression in Col. 1: 20. 

A doubtful sermon of St. Cyril in which he states explicitly 
that Mary is the source of grace and glory for the good angels, and 
that she cast Lucifer from heaven. 

Greetings, Mary, Mother of God, through whom heaven exults, through 
whom the Angels and Archangels rejoice, through whom the demons are 
put to flight, through whom the Tempter, the Devil, fell from heaven, 
through whom the fallen creature is assumed into heaven, through whom 


the universal creature, detained by the folly of idolatry, comes to the know- 
ledge of the truth.” 


Even though this may not be authentic, St. Cyril’s doctrine is in per- 
fect accord with it; St. Cyril himself could have written it. In it 


67 In Leviticum 4 (P. G., 69, 549 C). 

68 In Genesim, lib. 7 (P. G., 69, 369 A). 

69 Homil. Divers., 13 (P. G., 77, 1069). 

70 Homil. n. 4 (P. G., 77, 991). This is said to be in the Office of St. Sulpice on 
the Feast of the Interior Life of the B.V.M., Lect. V. See Franc. Martello, Prologus in 
B.M.V., Operum Divi Bern ardini Senensis, Divi Anselmi. 
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there is also mention of the sin of the angels: if the Devil fell from 
heaven through Mary it is because he refused to pay homage to Her 
and her Son. There is nothing against this clear statement in St. 
Cyril’s authentic works. 

Lucifer wanted to be like to God in nature.’ He wanted to enjoy 
the power and glory of the Creator. The Devil did not sin because 
he wanted to be like some created nature, but because he dared to say, 
“I will be like the Most High” (Is. 14: 14). That is, “he imagined 
that a created being could ascend to the nature of the Creator, and 
to sit on the same throne with God who has power over all things. 
That is why he fell like a star from heaven, as it is written.” ” 

The motive of Lucifer was envy, as our Doctor repeats several 
times.* And so the Devil also tempted Adam out of envy and 
caused him to sin; caused Cain to kill Abel out of envy; and the 
Jews sinned against Christ out of envy.‘ They were all imitating 
Satan’s sin. But Satan’s sin of envy was thrown prostrate by Christ’s 
death on the cross.” 

Nowhere does St. Cyril speak of Christ as the object of this envy, 
but that opinion would fit well into his system. He does not ex- 
clude it; because the Devil’s wish to be like to God is verified in 
wanting to be like Christ, the God-man, and in desiring Christ's 
power, glory and adoration, which were equal to God’s and cannot 
be attained by any mere creature. 

On a number of occasions St. Cyril writes of the supernal City, 
the celestial Church of the angels. . 

He was slain at the holy gates. For Emmanuel somehow opened the entry 
to the holy of holies for us by His death. And He opened the gates of the 
supernal and celestial Church for those who believe in Him. Through the 
death of Christ, therefore, we gain entry to the holy tabernacle which the 
Lord and not man built, the heavenly Jerusalem, the supernal and pleasant 
City, the Mother of the saints and the Nurse of the angels.7¢ 
Now, the celestial Church of the angels forms one Church with the 
Church on earth. That is already implied in the idea that the celes- 

11 Thes., assert. 12 (P. G., 75, 197 B-C); cf. Homil. Pasch., 12, 2 (P. G., 77, 676 
B); Adorat., lib. 1 (68, 148 CD). 

72 In Joan. (7:25), lib. 5, c. 4, (73, 809 D). 

73 Adorat., lib. 1 (P. G., 68, 148 C-D). 

74 In Joan. (8:44), lib. 6 (P. G., 73, 896 C-D and 900 A. C). 

75 Homil. Pasch., 30, 4 (P. G., 981 A). 


76 In Leviticum (P. G., 69,545 D); also Quod Maria sit Deipara (76, 268 B); In 
Exodum, 3 (69, 517 D and 520 A); In Joan. (8:35), lib. 5, c. 5 (73, 866 A). 
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tial Church of the angels is called the Church of the first born.” If 
the angels are the first-born, we are their brothers and belong to the 
same family. St. Cyril tells us explicitly that we shall be room-mates 
( ovvaviiCeotot  ) of the choirs of the holy angels in heaven.”* 
Moreover, in Christ's parable the ninety-nine faithful sheep are the 
angels that surround Christ, the one lost sheep is mankind. Both 
form the one sheepfold, the one Church.” 

This last citation, as also the idea that the angels are the first-born 
in the heavenly Church, implies that Christ is the Head of this entire 
Church and Mediator of grace and glory also for the angels, which 
St. Cyril stated explicitly above. In this regard he has another 
pertinent passage. He is speaking of the angels’ singing “Glory to 
God in the highest,” and of Christ as our peace according to St. 
Paul’s epistle to the Ephesians 2:15. There is one New Man. 
Christ reconciles all to the Father in the one Body. 


. after creating the two peoples as one new man, and making peace, 
and reconciling both in one Body to the Father, for it pleased God the 
Father to recapitulate all things in Him {Christ} and to unite the things 
below with the things above, and to manifest one flock, both those in heaven 
and those on earth. Christ, therefore, became for us both peace and good 
pleasure.®° 


Here, then, we have a combination of Ephesians 1: 10, 2: 15, Colos- 
sians 1: 20 and a parable from Luke; and all point to the fact 


that Christ is the one Mediator of the one Church of angels as well 
as of men. 


EXCELLENCE AND BEAUTY OF CHRIST 


Christ is worth more than all men, because with the price of His 
Blood He bought all men, even the whole earth. In fact, He is 
worth more than all creation.*' Throughout his writings St. Cyril 
maifests a strong liking for the beautiful. It is not strange, then, 
that he should extol the beauty of Christ. In Christ he sees a three- 
fold beauty. The beauty of Christ as the “divine clarity and ex- 
cellence,” which is typified by the gold of the candelabrum of the 
"77 The last two references, and Im Joan., lib. 12 (74, 756 C). 

78 In Joan, (17:14-15), lib. 11, c. 8 (P. G., 74, 532 D). 

19 In Lucam, 15; 4 (P. G., 72, 797 C-800). 

80 Ibid., 1:7 (P. G., 72, 493 


D). 
81 Quod unus (P. Gi 75, 1356); Adorat., lib. 10 (68, 708 B); Epist. ad Maximum 
(P. G., 77, 151) 
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Temple; the beauty of Christ’s soul, which is typified by the beauti- 
fully wrought trimmings on the candelabrum.™ Thirdly, he extols the 
beauty and preciousness of Christ’s body,** of which our own bodies 
will partake in heavenly glory.** And so 

. all things that are most beautiful for human nature appeared in the 
one Christ. Therefore, there is nothing servile in Christ—except what is 
of the form according to the flesh [suffering flesh]—but power and strength 
over all things that are worthy of God, even though the Word is fashioned 
for us, having formed the human nature very harmoniously in keeping with 
the lowliness.*® 


He is speaking of Phil. 2: 6-7, and consequently that service element 
in Christ was assumed only for the time of suffering; in glory even 
Christ’s body is all beautious. 

Why should not God the Father have willed that Masterpiece for 
Its own excellence and glory and beauty, because He wanted some- 
one who could repay His love in an infinite manner? Why should 
He not have willed Christ as the secure Foundation, the Final Scope, 
the Exemplar, the Medium of Deification and of Sonship, and of 
Life Eternal, in the very first picture of creation? As we have seen, 
this is the doctrine St. Cyril actually held. 

Dominic J. UNGER, O.F.M. Cap. 


Capuchin College, 
Washington, D.C. 


82 Adorat., lib. 9 (P. G., 68, 605 C-D). 

83 [bid., lib. 10 (P. G., 68, 661 B). 

84 Homil. Pasch., 26 (P. G., 77, 916 B). 

85 In Joan. (8:42), ib. 5, ¢. 5 (P. G., 73, 888 C et seg.). See above on the Deifi- 
cation of Christ's human nature. It would seem that Thomassinus is entirely wrong 
when he insists that the entire mystery of the Incarnation consists not so much in the 
elevation to glory, but in the “emptying.” See De Incarn., lib. 2. c. 6, 0. 8. The 
same must be said of Spindeler’s similar statements, op. cé#t., p. 109, footnote 39. 


POVERTY IN PERFECTION 
ACCORDING TO ST. BONAVENTURE 


PART TWO 
V. THE POVERTY OF CHRIST 


HE secular master, Gerard d’Abbeville, in his attack upon the 

Mendicants at the University of Paris, assailed the Franciscan 
doctrine of religious perfection on that point of their Rule he judged 
most vulnerable and most salient: total poverty in imitation of 
Christ’s poverty. 

D’Abbeville’s aim was to disprove the Franciscan claim that the 
particular type of poverty observed by them most nearly copied the 
ideal poverty of Christ. D’Abbeville believed that should he succeed 
in his purpose, the Franciscan Rule would be shown as imperfect, 
and its followers would therefore be only pseudo-religious. The 
plan was assuredly a crafty and insidious one, but it collapsed in the 
face of Bonaventure’s cogent reply. 

In a text of capital importance to the polemic, d’Abbeville ad- 
dresses his blows at the center itself of Franciscan spirituality: the 
imitation of Christ as the means to the acquisition of perfection. In 
a violent pasage the secular exclaims that certain presumptuous men 
(the Franciscans! ), loving themselves and exalting their own form 
of religious life, instead of preaching the justice of Christ and urging 
others to imitate Him, rather urge others to go astray by imitating 
them. These false religious follow the inventions of mere men, not 
of Christ, in the vital matter of poverty, for by being entirely un- 
willing to own in common, they fail to copy the example given by 
Christ, Who owned property in common with His disciples.’ St. 
Bonaventure’s reply to this contention affords a significant indication 
of his doctrine on the value of religious poverty in the spiritual life. 

The Christ Whom the Seraphic Doctor envisions as the Model of 
poverty is not the Christ Who occasionally had possessions in com- 
mon with His followers, but the Christ on the Cross, utterly strip- 


~ 1CE£. S. CLASEN, Tract. Ger. de Abba., in AFH, 31 (1939) 284. 
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ped of all worldly goods. Such is the degree of poverty to be imita- 
ted by those who wish to copy our Lord’s denial of possessions, since 
He taught perfect poverty not only by word, but also illustrated it 
by His example, when poor and nude He hung from the Cross.” 

The Cross and its destitution are inseparable. Assimilation of the 
Christian soul to the Crucified necessarily includes the entire re- 
nunciation of temporalities when one seeks that perfection in the 
religious state. Everyone is obliged to practice this renunciation 
affectively, that is, to have such poverty of spirit that he will be 
prepared to forego instantly any created good that might turn him 
from union with God in grace. Only “the perfect,” the religious, are 
obligated to this absolute poverty effectively.’ 

The possession of property in common, proclaimed by d’Abbeville 
as the most Christ-like kind of poverty,’ is said by Bonaventure to be 
less perfect than the integral poverty of the Franciscan. Communal 
possession is in each member of the community since each person 
of the community is acknowledged as a participant in the property, 
and thus human law enters into common ownership. The Gospel 
account of ownership in common is simply an example of an incom- 
plete separation from all ownership. This example of common 
possession was through Christ’s condescending love for “the im- 
perfect and infirm”. 

Against the secular opposition, St. Bonaventure was the protag- 
onist in the defense of the idea that in regards to the goods of this 
world, that poverty is more perfect which is more extreme. With 
him there could be no compromise on this point. Only the simple 
use of necessary things was the perfect poverty of the followers of 
Francis. Etienne Gilson succinctly states Bonaventure’s ’ doctrine 
when he writes that the ideal of Christian perfection represented by 
a life completely stripped of possessions, appeared to Bonaventure to 
conserve an absolute value before the moral of the juste milieu de- 
fended by the followers of Aristotle. For if the goods of life, beyond 
the strictly necessary, are in themselves superfluous and vain, then 
to possess howsoever little is already to possess too much.* 

2Cf. Apol. Paup., c. 7, n. 20 (VIII, 293). 

3 Cf. Sermo de temp., 4, Post Pent., Sermo I (IX, 373). 

4 Cf. op. cit., 32 (1939) 105. 


5 Cf. Apol. Paup., c. 1, n. 5 (VIII, 236). 
6 Cf. La Phil. de S. Bon., p. 60. 
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In explaining the medium of possession which he does defend, 
Bonaventure teaches, 
The medium (in voluntary poverty) so relinquishes dominion that it does 
not reject use; so receives use that it does not reserve dominion; so reserves 
strictness of use that it does not avoid the sustenance of nature; so satisfies 
necessity that it does not recede from strictness.” 
Such is the evangelical poverty recommended by Christ and observed 
by the Franciscans whom Bonaventure defended. Words he had 
used in answer to the De periculis of William of St. Amour during 
the early stages of the struggle at the University, are equally expres- 
sive when directed against d’ Abbeville. 
Man was formed nude, and if he had remained in that state, he would have 
appropriated to himself absolutely nothing. Lapsed man is born naked and 


dies naked. And so this is the straightest way, that, not declining from the 
extremes, insofar as nature can allow, he should live poor and nude.® 


VI. THE EXEMPLARITY OF THE POOR CHRIST 


The effort to resemble Christ more perfectly; to become con- 
figured to Him by obtaining, through cooperation with grace, similar 
dispositions and virtues, is to achieve a more intense radication of 
divine life within the soul. And one must look first to Christ’s 
humanity, to His more visibile nature, if one would mirror Him. 

From the Word as the eternal Exemplar were produced the diverse 
natures of creatures with their varying perfections, according to their 
individual participation in the Supreme Good. But from the Word 
precisely as existing in the assumed humanity, as from the original 
principle of grace, are derived the diverse states of the spiritual life 
according as those states more or less receive the influence of this 
Exemplar as they approach to the imitation of It.” 

It is the normal process to pass from a love of the humanity of 
Christ to an imitation of it, and thence to assimilation to it. A ten- 
der devotion to the humanity of our Lord should lead the soul to ever 
greater holiness, because charity, which assimilates, is a force trans- 
formative of the lover into the beloved. But the Christian soul de- 
sirous of perfection must love Christ where He is most lovable, on 


7 Apol. Paup., c. 12, n. 20 (VIII,322-323): “Medietas sic relinquat _dominium, 
quod non fejiciat usum; sic recipiat usum, quod non reservet dominium, sic arctitudi- 
nem usus reservet, quod sustentationem naturae non devitet; sic necessitati subveniat, 
quod ab arctitudine non recedat.” 

8 De Perf. evang., q. 2, a. 1 (V, 129). 

9Cf. Apol. Paup., c. 2, n. 12 (VIII, 243). 
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the Cross. here He most convincingly shows His love for us, 
and as the poor and naked Saviour, invites our imitation of Him.’° 


But how can the human life of Christ be an immediate model for 
our life of grace? It can not be if one considers only His natural 
human life, because our life of grace is simply superior. The natural 
activity of His natural human nature has natural objects, and while it 
is perfect in its order, that order is essentially inferior to the order of 
grace. There are two lives realized in Christ because there are two 
natures in the one divine Person. Because life is an ensemble of 
activities by which a nature realizes its ultimate perfection, it follows 
that there are as many lives as there are natures. 

The human nature of Christ being anointed by the grace of union, 
by reason of this grace His human nature has received the same 
sanctifying grace which the just possess, and so the Christ-life is a 
divine life lived in human form. From this truth comes the value 
of His human nature for our imitation in the struggle for perfection. 
This would appear to be the explanation of Bonaventure’s words, 
“(Christ) is the exemplar and mirror of all graces, virtues and 
merits, to the imitation of which exemplar has been erected the tab- 
ernacle of the Church militant.”"* This teaching emphasizes anew 
the Christocentric character of Bonaventure’s doctrine, and is a crys- 
tal clear refutation of the calumny of d’Abbeville on this capital 
point. 

The object of the poverty urged by Bonaventure is the affective in- 
corporation of the soul in Christ, and this union with Him is the sole 
means to the ultimate consummation in glory. Love either finds 
similars or renders similar, and the conformity to Christ in His pov- 
erty stems from love for Him. If the soul is not detached from the 
affection for created goods, it can not be genuinely attached to Him. 


Thus the true nature of poverty in the eyes of St. Bonaventure is 
that detachment is not merely a facet in the bitter struggle against 
our disordered inclinations, although it eminently includes that, but 
it is the attempt, influenced and guided by devotion to the suffering 
Saviour, to identify oneself with Him.” 

10 Cf. De perf. evang., q. 2, a. 1 (V, 126). 

- Apol. paup., C. 2,n. 12 (VII, 242-243): “. . . exemplar est et speculum omnium 
gfatiarum, virtutum et meritorum, ad cuius exemplaris imitationem erigendum est 


tabernaculum militantis Ecclesiae.” 
12 Cf. De perf. evang., q. 2, a. 2 (V, 142). 
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St. Bonaventure’s teaching regarding the imitation of Christ 
that is the way to perfection, is found explicitly in his commentary 
on Luke 9, 23. This is also an implicit denial of the allegation of 
d’Abbeville that the Franciscan doctrine is alien to the authentic 
imitation of Christ. In his commentary on this passage, Bonaventure 
considers the God-Man not only Redeemer by His atonement upon 
the Cross, but Redeemer also by His example. 

In interpreting the words of our Lord as recorded in Luke, “If any 
man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily, and follow me,” Bonaventure joins the passage to verse 29, de- 
scriptive of the Transfiguration. The Doctor declares that in verse 
23 Jesus shows the way the Christian soul must journey, and in 
verse 29 is described the reward: eternal glory. Asperity in one’s 
life begets merit, and merit is the reward of heaven’s sweetness.”* 

Advancement in perfection then demands asperity, especially by 
detachment from temporalities. The degree of interior poverty, the 
spirit of poverty, should be of the highest for every Christian, while 
exterior, or effective poverty should be according to one’s state in 
life. The entire acceptance of the counsel of poverty in the religious 
state, requires a total renunciation of possessions as postulated by the 
Franciscan Rule. He who leaves all for Christ, trusting in His 
promises, acts with a perfect faith in Him. He most truly does this 
who keeps absolutely nothing for himself either in common or in 
particular.” 


VII. FAITH IN THE EXEMPLAR 


Faith in Christ gives to His acts their value as models for the 
Christian life. One undertakes to imitate Him when one believes 
in Him as the Incarnate Word, and this imitation of Him is the 
moral consequence of authentic faith. Bonaventure speaks of this 
inseparable link between the order of credence and the order of 
action when he teaches that the way to heaven consists most espec- 
ially in two things: in the perfect knowledge of Christ through 
faith, and in perfect imitation of Him through the Cross.”® 

Faith is the foundation of all progress in sanctity, and by infidelity 
is removed the basis of the spiritual edifice, because faith is the 


18 Cf. Comm. in Luc., c. 9, 0. 29 (VII, 225). 
14 Cf.De perf. evang., q. 2, a. 1 (V, 126). 
15 Cf, Comm. in Luc., c. 9, n. 38 (VII, 228). 
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radical reason of man’s supernatural elevation.* The spiritual or- 
ganism, rooted in faith and elevated by charity, receives from faith 
the directions needed to direct the soul in its growth in perfection. 
Faith finds in Christ the pattern by which holiness is achieved, “We 
ourselves, if we wish to arrive at the ultimate term of predestination, 
necessarily have to regard the Author and Consummator of .faith, 
Who gave the example, that as He Himself has done, we also should 
do.”"" 

The more deeply is faith rooted in Christ, the more precious be- 
comes His example for the Christian soul, and the normal develop- 
ment of the life of grace demands a corresponding conformity to 
the divine Archtype. The causality between this conformity to 
Christ and the consequent progress in perfection, is that God the 
Father distributes His grace to our soul in the measure of our re- 
semblance to His Son. “God enlivens us according to Christ when 
by His example we are directed through life, as declared in the 
Psalm, “Thou has made known to me the ways of life’ (Ps. 15, 11), 
because God directs to eternal life those who imitate the Son.”"® 

Our likeness of Christ consists in the configuration to His interior 
dispositions and His external acts, according to the possibility of our 
participation in grace and our fallen nature. And the attempt to be 
like Him is the formal object of the devotion to His humanity. Di- 
rected by faith in Him as the Way, and moved by actual graces, the 
soul tends to separate itself from inordinate attachments by its acts 
of renouncement. In this way are removed impediments to affec- 
tive acts of charity, and the soul is disposed to the reception of di- 
vine gifts through its contempt of created goods. 

Bonaventure summarizes his teaching on this voluntary separa- 
tion from worldly possessions when he writes, “For us Christ was 
not only poor and mendicant for example, but even denuded and 
vilified unto an extreme kind of abjection, in order that He might 
give an example of perfectly contemning the world.” 

From this summary view of his doctrine on the imitation of the 
poor Christ, it becomes evident that for Bonaventure poverty has 
significance and value for the spiritual life in proportion to its like- 

16 Cf. IV Sent., d. 3, a. 1, q. 3 (IV, 69). 

17 III Sent. d. 11, a. 1, q. 2 (III, 246). 


18 Jbid., Proemium (III, 2). 
19 De perf. evang., q. 2, a. 2 (V, 142). 
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ness to the total poverty of the Crucified. It is also clear how un- 
founded was d’Abbeville’s accusation that the poverty of the Fran- 
ciscans failed to copy the poverty of Christ. For similitude to the 
Redeemer in the matter of poverty varies directly according to the 
degree of separation from temporalities. “So much the more anyone 
is poor, so much the more similar he is to the Son of God.” “If 
we wish to contemplate spiritual things, it is necessary to take up the 
Cross as a book; in this book is written the entire wisdom of 
Christ.”?* 


Vil. ST. BONAVENTURE VS. ST. THOMAS 


Since the Seraphic Doctor and the Angelic Doctor were both en- 
gaged in the bitter polemic with the seculars at Paris regarding the 
perfection of the religious life, of which poverty is a constituent ele- 
ment, it is of assistance in understanding Bonaventure’s doctrine to 
compare it with that of the Dominican. St. Thomas’ position varies 
considerably from that of the Franciscan Doctor. 

Thomas does not regard poverty as a virtue. For him the vow of 
poverty is an extension of the vow of obedience; an application to 
a new and special matter of obedience. The vow of poverty con- 
sists essentially in dependence upon the will of another in the use 
of goods.” 

St. Thomas places a strong emphasis on the utility of poverty 
in the attainment of spiritual perfection when he writes that in 
order to acquire the perfection of charity, voluntary poverty should 
be the foundation. “One should live without (owning) proper 
goods, for the Lord said (Mz. 19, 21), ‘If thou wilt be perfect, go, 
sell what thou hast . . . and come follow me.’”” 

The Dominican uses the phrase “proper goods” in this place, but 
in his Contra Impugnantes, written in defense of the religious life 
against William of St. Amour,” he appears to hold an opinion iden- 
tical to that of Bonaventure, who had taught even at the beginning 
of the controversy, the excelling perfection of poverty that abdicated 
20 Cf. Epis. de Imitatione Christi, (VIII, 501). 

21 Sermones de tempore, fer. sexta in Paras., (IX, 263-264). 

22 Cf, A. LEMONNYER, La Vie Humaine, ses formes, ses états, p. 522. 


23 Summa theol., II-II, 186, 3. Cf. also, De perf. vitae, C. 7 
24 Cf. P. GLORIEUX, Maitres en Théol. de Paris au XIlle séécle, p. 87. 
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even common ownership.” Thus St. Thomas had written in the 
Contra Impugnantes that the non-possession of property even in 
common is more consistent with evangelical perfection than that 
property which retains community ownership. 

That such had been the Thomistic teaching is apparent from 
three texts: 


1. Therefore of greater perfection is that poverty without possessions in 
common, than that which has possessions in common.?6 

2. It appears that it is of greater perfection and security to lack common 
possessions than to have them.?? 

3. Although apostolic perfection is not annulled in those who have com- 
mon possessions, nevertheless it is more expressly conserved in those who, 
having put aside proper goods, lack even community ones.?8 


These selections demonstrate how exactly the mind of Thomas had 
paralleled Bonaventure’s on the relative superiority of that integral 
poverty which put aside all ownership, even communal, over that 
form of religious poverty that retained community proprietorship. 
Bonaventure described this complete renunciation as “the summit 
of evangelical perfection.””° 

In the Swmma the Angelic Doctor introduces qualifications in his 
doctrine lacking in his earlier works.*° Here the function of poverty 
in relation to the striving after perfection in the religious state as- 
sumes a new character. For now St. Thomas does not write of 
poverty as it is related to the common end of every religious order: 
perfection of its members, so much as its relation to the special end 
of the individual order. 


If consideration is had by comparison to the special ends of orders, so, pre- 
supposing such an end, a greater or a lesser poverty is accommodated to the 
order: and so much the more will an order be perfect according to poverty, 
the more (the order) has poverty proportioned to its end.§+ 


Here obviously the prime consideration is not the common end of 


25 Cf. De perf. evang., q. 2, a. 1 (V, 126). 

26 Contra Impug. Dei Cult. et Relig., c. 6. \ 

27 Ibid., Cf. also, Contra Retr. hom. ab ingress. relig., c. 16. 

28 Ibid. “Quamvis perfectio apostolica non annuletur in illis qui possessiones com 
munes habent, tamen expressius conservatur in illis qui propriis demissis, etiam com- 
munibus carent.” 

29 Cf, De perf. evang., q. 2, a. 1 (V, 130). 

30 Probably his earlier reserve was dictated by the need for a common front against 
the seculars. See P. GLORIEUX, Les Polémiques “contra Geraldinos,” in Recherches 
de théol. anc. et méd., 6 (1934) 148. 

31 ]]-II, 188, 7. 
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the order, but that special end for which a particular order is in- 
stituted. Hence the perfection of its poverty is not gauged by the 
completeness of its renunciation of property, but by the exactness 
with which the ordet’s poverty is adapted to the activity proper to the 
order. 


A text that affords a striking contrast to this view and shows 
Bonaventure’s preoccupation to establish the transcendent value of 
integral poverty, as well as his insistence in considering simply the 
common end of an order, is found in the Apologia Pauperum: 
Regarding the vow of Religion, that profession is more perfect in which is 
vowed a higher poverty and a more universal obedience and a more honest 
form of chastity. For these three have grades and admit of more or less, 


and hence they establish (one) in a state of so much the greater perfection, 
the more sublimely they are vowed.?* 


The perfection of the religious order is determined by the perfection 
of its constituent elements, the vows, and the vows are more perfect 
as they are more total. 


The doctrine of St. Bonaventure receives an application by the 
famous Bonaventurian opponent of St. Thomas, William de la Mare. 
He supposes the situation where the proper end of one order excels 
greatly the proper end of another, as preaching excels hospital work. 
And it happens that the community engaged in hospital work prac- 
tices, according to its rule, a poverty somewhat more perfectly 
proportioned to its end than that observed by the preaching order, 
although the latter’s poverty is simply more complete. Given this 
case, de la Mare asks, 

Must it be said that the poverty ordained to the hospital work is more per- 
fect than that ordained to preaching, on account of this alone, that the first 
is somewhat more proportioned to hospital work than the latter is to preach- 
ing?3s 

The answer to the question is plainly “no” from the Bonaventurian 
point of view, since for St. Bonaventure the sole consideration in 
weighing the perfection of poverty is the degree of separation from 
possessions. “..... those having entirely nothing are in the highest 


grade, in this regard, as is possible for the human state”.** 


32.C, 3, n. 20 (VIII, 250). 
33 Le Correctorium Corruptorit “Quare,” in Biblio. Thomiste, t. 9, p. 313. 
34 Expos. super Reg. Fra. Min. c. 4, n. 11 (VIII, 416). 
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As an instrument to faciliate growth in charity by removing any 
impediment present in created goods, poverty is more perfectly de- 
signed for this purpose the more entire it is. The end being charity, 
and the means to it being poverty as an antidote to the poison of cup- 
idity in its various forms, it follows that the end will be more 
efficaciously attained, ceteris paribus, the more entirely the obstacle 
of cupidity is removed. This causal relation is categorically deter- 
mined by St. Bonaventure. 


Contempt of the present world is laudable; this is per se true; therefore the 
greater the contempt the more laudable, and the greatest contempt the most 
laudable. But he most contemns the present world who renounces all posses- 
sions in common and in proper, therefore he most perfectly acts.3® 


Between St. Thomas and St. Bonaventure there is a sharp variance 
on the issue of the relative perfection of communal and special 
poverty. The doctrine of the former appears to have undergone an 
evolution between 1256, the date of the Contra Impugnantes, and 
1269,, when he published his De perfectione Vitae Spiritualis.** The 
development was towards favoring the poverty conditioned by the 
purpose of the particular order. But St. Bonaventure’s position 
never altered. From the opening phase of the polemic, beginning 
with the Tractatus de Periculis Novissimorum Temporum of William 
of St. Amour, published by that master of the University of Paris 
in 1256, until the Contra Adversarium Perfectionis Christianae of 
Gerard d’ Abbeville in 1269,*" St. Bonaventure had steadfastly held to 
his emphasis on the superiority of poverty as observed by the Friars 
Minor. His teaching on Franciscan poverty is crystalized in his 
unsurpassed commentary on the Rule of St. Francis, for there he 
writes, 


That state is more sincere and more removed from the dangers of riches 
which has no property either proper or common, moveable or immoveable, 
in order that there may be no material for pride, nor occasion of lascivious- 
ness, nor incentive of avarice.*8 : 


35 De perf. evang., q. 2, a. 1 (V, 128). 

36 Cf. PD. VAN WYNGAERT, Querelles du clergé séculier et des Ordres Mendiants 
2 LUniv. de Paris, in La France Fran., § (1922) 257-281; 369-397. 

37 For the chronology of the polemic of P. GLORIEUX, Les Polémiques “Contra 
Geraldinos,” 7 (1935) 40. 

38 Expos. super Reg. Fra. Min., c. 1, n. 7 (VIII, 395). 
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Bonaventure is a true disciple of Francis and the Doctor par 
excellence of his school of sanctity. He is the savant according to 
the spirit of the Rule of the Poverello. 
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THE LITANY OF THE SAINTS IN THE BREVIARY OF THE 
ROMAN CURIA AND THE FRIARS MINOR BEFORE 
HAYMO OF FAVERSHAM 


dl Bsc ordinary of Innocent III, which has been preserved in a 
14th century copy now in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris, 
lat. 4162°,* prescribes among other things as a pensum for Lent the 
seven penitential psalms with the litany of the Saints. They were 
to be said according to the following rubric, which is found after 
Lauds of Ash Wednesday (fol. 20°*) :? 


Et ab isto die post laudes. defunctorum. prostartis in terra clericis cotidie 
fiant letanie cum vij. psalmis specialibus.* et versiculis et orationibus. et in 
letania. cum oramus. Sancte iohannes baptista. Sancte petre et Sancte paule, 
duabus vicibus. dicimus* similiter. cum dicitur. Ut do[m]num apostolicum 
et omnes ecclesiasticos. et post letaniam. 


1Cf. M. Andrieu, Le Pontifical Romain au Moyen Age. Tome Il. Le Pontifical de 'a 
Curie Romaine au XIlle siécle, in Studi e testi, vol. 87, Citta del Vaticano 1940, 87 ff. 

2 According to Ralph of Tongres, De canonum observantia, prop. 21, in Maxima 
bibliotheca Patrum XXVI, Lugduni 1677, 3122: Innocentius Ill mandavit suis capel- 
lanis ut solum in quadragesima diceretur [litania cum psalmis]. However, the 12th 
century Ordo of the Lateran basilica, ed. L. Fischer, Bernhardi cardinalis et Lateranensis 
ecclesiae prioris Ordo Officiorum ecclesiae Lateranensis, Miinchen 1916, 31, n. 84, 
shows clearly that the limitation of the penitential psalms to Lent only was already a 
Roman tradition at least half a century before Innocent III. 

3 For psalmi speciales instead of psalmi penitentiales, which is to be found in the 
corresponding rubric of Haymo’s ordinary, see Tommasi, Opera omnia IV, Romae 
1686... . (antiphonal of St. Peter); Muratori, Scriptores rerum Italicarum Ill, Medio- 
lani 1723. 415. Breviary of S. Sophia di Benvento); Innocentius III, De sacro altaris 
mysterio, PL 217, 972. 

4 The usage of repeating the invocations of the Patron Saints was very common, for 
instance, in the 12th century: St Benedict of Polirone (O.S.B. near Mantua) in Gra- 
denigo, Calendario polironiano, 70: S. Bemedicte.ij.ora. ... S. Symeon.ij.ora.; cod. 
Padua, biblioteca universitaria, n° 1047 (Congreg.O.S.B. of Montevergine): Per gra- 
tiam spiritus sancti paracliti.libera. In pentecoste bis pronuntietur. 

In the 13th century: PL 138, 953: S. Albane.ij.ora.; cod. Padua, biblioteca del semi- 
nario, n° 72: S. Marce.tj.ora.; Paris, bibliothéque Mazarine, lat. 347: Ommes sancti.ij. 
orate.; Oxford, Bodleian library, Rawl. C. 939 (Sum. Cat. 12770), (Canons of St. 
Augustine, Osney near Oxford): S. Augustine.ij.ora . . . Ommes sancti.ij.orate.; The 
Dominicans doubled St Dominic’s name and, probably before Humbert de Romans, 
also that of St. Augustine, cf. W. R. Bonniwell, O. P., A History of the Dominican 
liturgy (1215-1945), New York 1945, 37, 233, and G. Sdlch, O.P., in Ephemerides 
liturg. LIV, 1940, 173. 

In the 14th century: cod. Arezzo, biblioteca capitolare, Capitularium of the cathedral: 
S. Donate.ij.ora. 

In the 15th century: cod. Pavia, biblioteca universitaria, n° 127 (O.S.B. of Salz- 
burg) : S. Benedicte. ij.ora See also V. Leroquais, Les Bréviaries II, 450 and Andrieu, 
Le Pontifical II, 519, the variants. 
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Pater noster private. Et ne nos. p{s}. Domine [sic] deus in adiutorium. 
tutum. [sic - totum] cum Gloria patri et Sicut erat. 

Cap{itula}. Salvos fac ser{vos} Deus meus. 

Esto nobis domine turris. A fatie inimict. 

Nichil proficiet. {sic} Et filius. 

Domine non secundum peccata. Neque secundum iniqui{ tates}. 

Oremus pro pontifice. nostro. Dominus conservet. 

Oremus pro benefactoribus nostris. Retribuere. 

Oremus pro omnibus fidelibus. Requiem eternam. 

Requiescant im {sic} pace. Amen. 

Pro fratribus. Salvos fac. 

Micte eis domine. Et de syon t{uere}. 

Domine exandi. Et clamor. 

Dominus vobiscum. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

Oratio. Deus cui proprium. 

Exaudi quesumus domine supplicum. 

Ineffabilem [sic] nobis domine. 

Deus qui {fol. 20°->] culpa offenderis. 

Ommnipotens sempiterne deus miserere. 

Deus a quo sancta desideria. 

Ure igne sancti spiritus. 

Fidelium deus. 

Actiones nostras. 

Ommnipotens sempiterne deus que vivorum. Per dominum. 

Dominus vobiscum. Et cum spiritu tuo. 

Exaudiat nos omnipotens et misericors dominus. Amen. 


Of course the litany here mentioned is not given in the ordinary 
itself, nor is there any manuscript of the Roman Curia, from which 
it could be reconstructed. | 

The earliest representative of Innocent’s reformed liturgy, still 
kept in the monastery of the Poor Clares of Assisi and known as 
the Breviary of St, Francis, contains two litanies, fol. 39’ - 40°” and 
fol. 247"? - 249". Only the. first belongs to the body of the 
original manuscript, which was the property of a chaplain of the 
Curia in the first quarter of the 13th century. The second is, to- 
gether with the psalter, a later addition. As a result of more 
recent corrections and erasions both litanies have been reduced to an 
unrecognizable jumble of names,’ which shows not only how radical 
was the later development of the Franciscan litany, but also the 
exaggerated care of some pious nun, who canceled everywhere the 
silt There remains, however, enough evidence fot concluding that the first litany must 
have been different from all others, even from the second one of the Breviary of St. 


Clare, (see below). It was not so long as the litany of the Curia and must have contained 
some other Saints, as for instance St. Catherine of Alexandria. 
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later insertions of St. Francis’ name. In a relic of her Holy Father 
his name could scarcely be mentioned as a saint! 


Then again the so-called Breviary of St. Clare is of no use. This 
precious manuscript, erroneously considered as the work of Brother 
Leo, the companion and confessor of St. Francis,’ was written during 
the pontificate of Gregory IX. Together with other details, its two 
litanies, fol. 25" - 25” and fol. LY* - LI’, go to prove that here the 
liturgy of the Curia has been combined with and influenced by 
both the primitive (pre-Haymonian) Franciscan Breviary, composed 
between the years 1223 and 1228 in virtue of the Rule of the Friars 
Minor, and a Roman liturgy, probably the liturgy of Assisi’s cathe- 
dral.2 Though, as in the Breviary of St. Francis, both litanies have: 
been mutilated by later erasions and insertions of Franciscan origin, 
the first litany is still recognizable as the pre-Haymonian one of 
the Friars (- of the Curia). The second is very short and must have 
differed not only from the first, but also from the later Franciscan 
revision. ‘The names of certain Saints appear in different order ® 
and some details, notably the invocations of the Patriarchs Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob are to be found in another codex of Assisi.’° All 
this is confirmed finally by the verse and the prayer pro episcopo 
nostro. N., which can be reconstructed from the correction.’ 


Nevertheless, the 13th century litany of the Roman Curia is still 
extant. It is found in some of the Breviaries, which I have rec- 
ognized as representative of the pre-Haymonian adaption of the 


6 Cf. A. Cholat, Le Bréviaire de Sainte Claire, in Opuscules de critique historique, 
fasc. VIII, Paris 1904. 

7It is difficult to understand how half a century ago there could have been a serious 
dispute concerning the possibility of a resemblance between Leo’s writing on the 
Blessing of St. Francis and the Breviary in question; see Cholat, op. c#t., 35 ff. From 
the paleographical point of view there is not the slightest argument in favour of the 
tradition, which must rest upon a confusion with the Breviary of St. Francis. The 
latter, in fact, contains a note and several corrections made by Leo. Just as on the Bless- 
ing of St. Francis, the writing in Francis’ Breviary is of an open, irregular character, 
which reveals that the man was not a copyist. The so-called Breviary of St. Clare 
however, a large and beautiful manuscript of nearly 300 folios, is written in a refined, 
artistic and minute letter of an experienced scribe. The history of the pre-Haymonian 
Breviary of the Friars and the contents of the Breviary of St. Clare itself confirm the 
paleographical conclusion. 

8In the near future I hope to give a study of the codex with a detailed description. 

9 This conclusion is founded upon the fact that for adapting the original to the 
scheme of the iater litany most of the Saints had to be erased. 

10 See the variants of C, pace 430, 

10a See the litany on p. 435, 
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ordinary (and the breviary) of the Curia for the Friars Minor. 
Since this Breviary reflects perfectly its model,”* it can be admitted 
for certain that also the corresponding litany is a copy of that used 
in the papal chapel. In fact, the litany given in those Breviaries is 
much longer than that which is common to the Breviaries founded 
upon the slightly later correction of Haymo of Faversham (1243- 
44) * and it offers the internal testimony of its Roman origin, 
perhaps even better than the litany of the Gregorian Sacramentary." 
Whilst the daily suffrages of the Curia (and of the Franciscans until 
Haymo’s correction) reflect the presence of the numerous relics in the 
basilica of St. Lawrence, the Sancta Sanctorum,’ where the chaplains 
of the papal court used to say their Office,” the litany for Lent may 
be called a list of all the Saints of Rome. 


Not all the manuscripts of pre-Haymonian character contain the 
litany of the Curia.*® On the other hand, the manuscripts which 
have been collated could be increased by others. However, the text 
appears so constant and the variants are of so little importance for 
the whole, that it does not seem necessary to make use of all the 
copies still extant. In a later study about the origin of the Brevia- 
ty “according to the use of the Roman Curia,” I hope to describe 
the codices in great detail. Here a short note will suffice to 
appreciate the character of the relatively few variants. 


A — Franciscan pre-Haymonian breviary-antiphonal in the biblio- 
teca comunale of Assisi, n° 693. Like the following codex it has 
been written in a large Franciscan scriptorium probably in Assisi be- 
fore the middle of the 13th century. Both manuscripts, though, not 
complete, are very interesting from several points of view. They 
remained in the library of the Sacro Convento, where they were 


11Cf, A. van Dijk, O.F.M., I] carattere della correzione liturgica di fra Aimone da 
Faversham, O.F.M., in Ephemerides liturg. LIX, 1945, 180, note 17. 

12 Cf. van Dijk, op. cit., 196. 

13 Cf. Muratori, Lib. Rom. vetus, Venetiis 1748, 74 ff.; Wilson, The Gregorian 
Sacramentary, London 1915, XXX] f. 

14 Cf. Ph. Lauer, Le trésor du Sancta Sanctorum, in Monuments et mémoires publiés 
par lacademie des inscriptions et belles-lettres, vol. XV, Paris 1906; H. Grisar, S.J., 
Die Rémische Kapelle Sancta Sanctorum und ibr Schatz, Freiburg i. Br. 1908. 

15 At least as a rule, which does not exclude exceptions; cf. Andrieu, Note sur un 
exemplaire de l’Ordinaire papal, 227 £., and Le Pontifical II, 551. 

16 For instance, cod. Monza, biblioteca capitulare,G 10/122. Such manuscripts are 
copies of models corrected according to the slightly later Franciscan revision. 
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found during the stock taking in 1381." Litany in the proper of 
the Season, fol. 74” - 75" in 4 columns. 

B — Franciscan pre-Haymonian breviary-antiphonal in the biblio- 
teca comunale of Assisi, n° 694. See under A. Litany fol. 76” - 777. 

C — Hymnal-psalter in the biblioteca comunale of Assisi, n° 601. 
The psalter, written in the second half of the 13th century, is now 
preceded by a 14th century hymnal. The litany is at the end of the 
psalter (fol. 58" - 59"), written in the same hand on pages of 
2 or 3 columns. The variants show the same influences which are to 
be found in the Breviary of St. Clare. Probably the psalter was 
written for one of the churches of Assisi. See the names of the 
Patriarchs. 

M — Franciscan pre-Haymonian breviary-antiphonal in the library 
of the Friars Minor in Munich, formerly called codex Rosenthal, now 
codex St. Anne, after the Patroness of the friary. The manuscript 
has been the object of several studies,"* but was never recognized 
as representative of the pre-Haymonian Breviary. Its composition, 
however, is slightly different from all other breviaries, Curial or 
Franciscan. Written in Central Italy shortly after the canonization 
of St. Dominic (1234), it was almost certainly used by the Fran- 
ciscans connected with the papal court. Litany in the Proper of 
the Season, fol. 72° - 73”. 

N — Franciscan pre-Haymonian Breviary in the Biblioteca 
Nazionale of Naples, VI, E. 20, written about the middle of the 
13th century, perhaps for the friary of Troja (near Foggia in Apu- 
lia), where it certainly has been used later on. The codex is known in 
connection with the so-called Umbrian Legend of St. Francis.* As 
a liturgical document, however, the body of the manuscript has so 
far remained a closed book. Litany in the Proper of the Season, 
fol. 80°°° - 81% (fol. 817, 3 columns). 

O — Franciscan Breviary in the Bodleian library, Canon. liturg. 
171 (Sum. Cat. 19301). Copied about the middle of the 13th 
century in the North of Italy, the contents have little in common 

with the Office of the Curia. The manuscript seems to be a copy of 
T MCE IS Alessandri, Inventario dell’antica biblioteca del Sacro Convento di San 
Francesco in Assist, Assisi 1906, 135, dxxxv. 

18 Cf, A. Le Carou, O.F.M., L’Office divin chez les Fréres Mineurs au XIlle siécle, 


Paris 1928, pages XI ff. 
19 Cf. Archivum Francisc. Hist. XX, 1928, 241 ff. 
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a local Breviary to which have been added some pre-Haymonian 
rubrics, hymns of St. Francis and St. Anthony, and, at the end of the 


Proper of the Season, the litany; fol. 222" - 224°. 

P — Augustinian (?) pre-Haymonian Breviary in the Biblioteca 
Unversitaria of Padua, n° 1043. At the end of the 15th century the 
remnant of a 13th century Breviary, written in North Italy, probably 
for the Friars Hermits of St. Augustine, was completed to form a 
Franciscan Breviary. Litany in the Proper of the Season, fol. 89" - 


90°? (ancient numbering). 

R — Franciscan pre-Haymonian Breviary in the Biblioteca 
Casanatense of Rome, n° 250. It was written in Central Italy about 
the middle of the second half of the 13th century. The codex is 
known already from a not too acurate and misleading article of E. 
Clop, O.F.M.”° Litany in the Proper of the Season, fol. 126" - 127% 


1 Kyrieleyson. 

Christeleyson. 
Christe audi nos. 
Christe exaudi nos. 

5 Pater de celis Deus.miserere nobis. 
Fili redemptor mundi Deus.miserere. 
Spiritus sancte Deus.miserere. 
Sancta trinitas unus Deus.miserere. 
Sancta Maria.ora pro nobis. 

10 Sancta Dei genitrix.ora. 

Sancta virgo virginum.ora. 
Sancte Michael.ora. 
Sancte Gabriel.ora 
Sancta Raphael.ora. 

15 Omnes sancti angeli et archangeli.orate. 
Omnes sancti troni et dominationes.orate. 
Omnes sancti principatus et potestates.orate. 
Omnes sancti beatorum spiritum ordines.orate. 
Sancte Iohannes baptista.ora. 

20 Omnes sancti patriarche et prophete.orate. 
Sancte Petre.ora. 

Sancte Paule.ora. 
Sancte Andrea.ora. 
Sancte Iacobe.ora. 

25 Sancte Iohannes.ora. 
Sancte Thoma.ora. 
Sancte Iacobe.ora. 
Sancte Philippe.ora. 
Sancte Bartholomee.ora. 


20 Cf. op. cit., XIX, 1926, 753 ff. 
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30 Sancte Mathee.ora. 
Sancte Symon.ora. 
Sancte Thadee.ora. 
Sancte Mathia.ora. 
Sancte Barnaba.ora. 

35 Sancte Luca.ora. 

Omnes sancti apostoli et evangeliste.orate. 
Omnes sancti discipuli domini.orate. 
Omnes sancti innocentes.orate. 

40 Sancte Stephane.ora. 
Sancte Laurenti.ora, 
Sancte Vincenti.ora. 
Sancte Line.ora. 
Sancte Clete.ora. 

45 Sancte Clemens.ora. 
Sancte Sixte.ora. 
Sancte Calixte.ora. 
Sancte Marcelle.ora. 
Sancte Corneli.ora. 

50 Sancte Cypriane.ora. 
Sancte Urbane.ora. 
Sancte Fabiane.ora. 
Sancte Adriane.ora. 
Sancte Sebastiane.ora. 

55 Sancte Romane.ora. 
Sancte Apollinaris.ora. 
Sancte Vitalis.ora. 
Sancte Blasi.ora. 
Sancte Anastasi.ora. 

60 Sancte Christophore.ora. 

Sancte Grisogone.ora. 

Sancte Theodore.ora. 

Sancte Georgi.ora. 

Sancti Iohannes et Paule.orate. 

65 Sancti Cosma et Damiane.orate. 
Sancti Prime et Feliciane.orate. 
Sancti Marce et Marcelliane.orate. 
Sancti Abdon et Sennen.orate. 
Sancti Sergi et Bache.orate. 

70 Sancti Gervasi et Protasi.orate. 
Sancti Marcelline et Petre.orate. 
Sancti quatuor coronati.orate. 
Sancti septem fratres.orate. 
Sancti duodecim fratres.orate. 

75 Sancti quadraginta martires.orate. 
Omnes sancti martires.orate. 
Sancte Silvester.ora. 

Sancte Leo.ora. 
Sancte Gregori.ora. 


80 


85 


90 


95 


100 


105 


110 


115 


120 


125 
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Sancte Damase.ora. 

Sancte Martine.ora. 

Sancte Augustine.ora. 

Sancte Ambrosi.ora. 

Sancte Ieronime.ora. 

Sancte Isidore.ora. 

Sancte Nicolae.ora. 

Omnes sancti pontifices et confessores.orate. 
Omnes sancti doctores.orate. 

Sancte Benedicte.ora. 

Sancte Maure.ora. 

Sancte Placide.ora. 

Sancte Romane.ora. 

Sancte Basili.ora. 

Sancte Saba.ora. 

Sancte Leonarde.ora. 

Sancte Alexi.ora. 

Sancte Antoni.ora. 

Sancte Machari.ora. 

Omnes sancti monachi et heremite.orate. 
Omnes sancti sacredotes et levite.orate. 
Sancta Maria Magdalene.ora. 

Sancta Felicitas.ora. 

Sancta Perpetua.ora. 

Sancta Agnes.ora. 

Sancta Lucia.ora. 

Sancta Cecilia.ora. 

Sancta Agatha.ora. 

Sancta Rufina.ora. 

Sancta Secunda.ora. 

Sancta Anastasia.ora. 

Sancta Sabina.ora. 

Sancta Petronilla.ora. 
Omnes sancte virgines et vidue.orate. 
Omnes sancti et sancte Dei.intercedite. 
Propitius esto.parce nobis domine. 
Propitius esto.exaudi nos domine. 

Ab omni malo.libera nos domine. 

Ab omni peccato.libera. 

Ab ira tua.libera. 

A furore tuo.libera. 

A subitanea et eterna morte.libera. 
Ab insidiis diaboli.libera. 

Ab ira et odio et omni mala voluntate.libera. 
A spiritu forncationis.libera. 

Ab appetitu inanis glorie.libera. 

A fulgure et tempestate.libera. 

A morte perpetua.libera. 


433 


434 


130 


135 


140 


145 


150 


155 


160 


165 


170 


Per 
Per 
Per 
Per 
Per 
Per 
Per 
Per 
Per 
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misterium sancte incarnationis tue.libera. 
adventum tuum.|bera. 

nativitatem cuam.libera. 

baptismum et sanctum ieiunium tuum.libera. 
crucem et passionem tuam.libera. 

mortem et sepulturam tuam.libera. 

Sanctam resurrectionem tuam.libera. 
admirabilem ascensionem tuam.libera. 
adventum spiritus sancti paracliti.libera. 


In die iudicii.libera. 
Peccatores.te rogamus audi nos. 


Ut 
San 
Ut 
Ut 
Ut 
Ut 


Ut 
Ut 
Ut 
Ut 
Ut 
Ur 
Ut 


Ut 
Ur 


Ut 


nobis parcas.te rogamus. 

cte Marce.ora. 

nobis indulgeas.te rogamus. 

ad veram penitentiam nos perducere digneris.te rogamus. 
ecclesiam tuam sanctam regere et conservare digneris.te rogamus. 
dominum apostolicum et omnes ecclesiasticos ordines im sancta 
religione conservare digneris.te rogamus. 


inimicos sancte ecclesie humiliare digneris.te rogamus. 

regibus et principibus christianis pacem et veram concordiam do- 
nare digneris.te rogamus. 

cuncto populo christiano pacem et unitatem largire digneris.te ro- 
gamus. 

nosmetipsos in tuo sancto servitio confortare digneris.te rogamus. 

mentes nostras ad celestia desideria erigas.te rogamus. 

omnibus benefactoribus nostris sempiterna bona retribuas.te ro- 
gamus. 

animas nostras et parentum nostrorum ab eterna dampnatione eri- 
pias.te rogamus. 

fructus terre dare et conservare digneris.te rogamus. 

omnibus fidelibus defunctis requiem eternam donare digneris.te 
rogamus. 

nos exaudire digneris.te rogamus. 


Agnus Dei.te rogamus. 

Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi.parce nobis. 

Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi.exaudi nos domine. — 
Agnus Dei qui tollis peccata mundi.miserere nobis. 

Christe audi nos. 

Christe exaudi nos. 

Kyrieleyson. 

Christeleyson. \ 
Kyrieleyson. 

Pater noster. V. Et ne nos. R. Sed libera nos. 

ps. Deus in adiutorium cum Gloria patri. Sicut erat. 

V. Salvos fac servos tuos. R. Deus meus sperantes in te. 

V. Esto nobis domine turris fortitudinis R. A facie inimici. 
175 V. Nichil proficiat inimicus. R. Et filius iniquitatis. 
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V. Domine non secundum peccata. R. Neque secundum iniquitates. 
V. Oremus pro (pontifice) nostro. R. Dominus conservet eum. 
V. Oremus pro benefactoribus nostris R. Retribuere dignare domine 
180 omnibus bona facientibus vitam eternam.Amen. 
V. Oremus pro fidelibus defunctis R. Requiem eternam. 
V. Requiescant in pace. R. Amen. 
V. Pro fratribus nostris. R. Salvos fac servos et ancillas tuas. 
185 V. Mitte eis domine. R. Et de Syon. 
V. Domine exaudi. R. Et clamor meus. 
V. Dominus vobiscum. R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 
Oratio. Deus cui proprium est misereri semper et parcere . . 
Oratio. Exaudi quesumus domine supplicum preces . . 
190 Oratio. Ineffabilem nobis domine misercordiam tuam.. . 
Oratio. Deus qui culpa offenderis penitentia placaris . . . 
Oratio. Omnipotens sempiterne deus miserere famulo tuo (pontifice) 
nostro et dirige eum secundum tuam clementiam . . 
Oratio. Deus a quo sancta desideria recta consilia.. . 
195 Oratio. Ure igne sancti spiritus renes nostros . . 
Oratio. Fidelium deus omnium conditor et redemptor. . . 
Oratio. Actiones nostras quesumus domine aspirando.. . 
Oratio. Omnipotens sempiterne deus qui vivorum dominaris . . 
V. Dominus vobiscum. R. Et cum spiritu tuo. 
200 Benedictio. Exaudiat nos omnipotens et misericors dominus. R. Amen. 


Since little is known about the origin of the Office of the Roman 
Curia, the time is not yet ripe for a specified study of the relations 
between its litany and other Roman examples.’ A comparison with 
the lists of relics venerated in the papal chapel” is to no effect. 
The text is evidently more developed than that in the appendix of 
the 9th century Gregorian Sacramentary* but not directly dependent 
on it. Leaving aside the series of Apostles and Evangelists, which 
has been completed by the invocations of St. James the Less (27) 
and St. Barnabas (34), the Curia had 72 Saints mentioned by name 
(75 with numbers 73 - 75), the Sacramentary had 81. But only 32 
of them are common to both litanies, whilst the arrangement of the 
whole is quite different. St. Lawrence and St. Vincent (41,42), for 
instance, have been placed before the Popes,‘ in the Sacramentary n° . 
43 - 46 (incl.), 49, 50 and 61 follow St. Stephen (40). Finally, 
~ LAs, for instance, has been done by P. Alfonso, O.S.B., Una redazione arcaica della 
litania Romana, in Ephemerides liturg. LIV, 140, 206 ff. 

2Cf, Lauer, op. cét., 28 ff. 

3See above, p ,note . 

4¥For St. Lawrence one could find a reason in the fact that he is the titular of the 


papel chapel. St. Vincent, however, is not even mentioned among the relics of the 
sanctuary. 
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the supplications with the clause Libera nos domine and Te rogamos 
audi nos ate much more numerous in the litany of the Curia and 
show other influences. 

The litany of the Curia had a very short history in the Franciscan 
books and consequently found no place in the later Roman breviary. 
Already before 1241, after prolonged opposition from Gregory IX, 
some Friars obtained his permission to change a few details in their 
Breviary.” As a result of the extremly conservative adaption of 
the latter, the daily suffrages and the litany remained as they were in 
the ordinary of Innocent III, i.e., maintained the local colour of the 
Curial Office of Rome. Outside Rome however, there was no reason 
for the double invocations in the litany (St. John the Baptist, etc.), 
nor for the numerous invocations of purely Roman Saints. Thus the 
first were eliminated and the litany itself reduced to a scheme which 
keeps the happy mean between that of Innocent’s pontifical ® and 
the pre-Haymonian model. The new revision is to be found in the 
Roman Breviary in use at present. 

Meanwhile, the litany of the Roman Curia proves that neither 
Innocent III, nor the cardinals, nor the chaplains ever tried to shorten 
their Office “because it was too long.” Not even in such an acci- 
dental detail as the Litany of the Saints! 

AURELIAN VAN DIJK, O.F.M. 


Greyfriars, 
Oxford 


5 Cf. van Dijk, op. cit., 215; and Ephem. liturg., LX, 1946, 332. 
6 Cf. Andrieu, Le Pontifical I], 518 ff. 
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1 C praem.: Exurge christe ad [iuva]; P praem. Incipitur letania; R praem. Le- 
tania 
2 Christeleyson [Kyrieleyson] C R 
4 exaudi] audi P; Christe exaudi nos] om. CR 
7 Spiritus . . miserere ] om. P, m.p. add. 
10 Sancta Dei. . . ora] om. P, m.p. add., sed denuo del. est. 
11 ora. (Sancta regina celorum. ora. Dei mater et virgo. ora.) C 
15 orate. (Omnes sancte virtutes celorum.orate. ) 
18 beatorum spir. ordines] cherubim et seraphim C 
Omnes .. . orate] om. P; (Sancte abraham.ora. Sancte ysaac.ora, Sancte iacob. 
ora.) C 
19 ora (ij) M rubr., ita infra. nm. 21, 22, 144. 
33 Mathia.ora (Sancte marce) R, om postea 
35 Luca] Marce C 
36 Marce] Luca C 
38 Omnes.. . orate.] m.p. super ras. P 
41-42 Sancte L.. . Vincenti.ora.] om. C, cf. tamen infra 
47 S&S. Calixte.ora] om. C 
48 Marcelle] Corneli C 
49 Corneli] Marcelle C 
55 §. Romane.ora] om. P 
50-57 Cypriane . . . Vitalis] Laurenti.ora.Sancte Vincenti C 
60-62 Christoph . . . Theodore] Sebastiane.ora.Sancte Quirice C 
63 Georgi.ora.] om. P; (Sancte Cesari. ora. Sancte Pantalerma. ora.) C 
66-71 Prime ... Petre] Marcellini et Petre. orate. Sancti Tiburti et Valeriane, 
orate. Sancti Abdon et Sennen. orate. Sancti Marce et Marcellini[ane].orate. 
Sancti Gervasi et Protasi C 
77 ora. (Sancte Marce. ora.) C 
78 ora. (Sancte Nicolae. ora.) C, om. infra 
86 Nicolae] Leonarde C, om. infra; (Sancti Francisce. ora.) N m.p.? 
ora. (Sancte lodewice.ora.) R m.p. 
87 pontifices et confess.] confessores et pontifices R 
88 doctores. orate. (Sancte francisce. ij. ora. Sancte antoni. ora. ) A mp. 
89 Benedicte. ora. (Sancte francisce. ora.) R m.p., alia manu in marg. inf. (Sancte 
bernarde.ora. ) 
90 Maure] Francisce N 
92 §. Romane. ora.] om. C 
93 S. Basili. ora] om. C; Blasii R 
95 §. Leonarde. ora.] om. C, cf. tamen supra 
98 Machari] Dominice N 
96-98 Alexi... Machari] Antoni. ora. Sancte Paule eremita.ora. Sancte Machari. 
ora. Sancte Eeidi. ora, Sancte Alexi. ora. Sancte Francisce. ora. Sancte Dominice C 
99 Omnes s. monachi. . . orate.] om. P 
101 Magdalene.ora (Sancta Anna. ora.) C 
107. S. Agatha. ora.] om. C 
108 Rufina. ora (Sancta Katherina. ora. Sancta Clara. ora. Sancta Elysabet. ora.) R 
m.p. in marg 
108-129 §&. Rufine . . Secunda. ora Jom. C 
111 S. Sabina.ora. ] Sancta Margarita. ora. Sancte Julitta. ora. Sancta Barbara. ora. C 
112 Petronella] Catharina N 
113 vidue. orate. (Omnes sancte caste et continentes. orate.) C 
114 Dei] om. P 
119 ira tua] omni culpa C; ira ventura P 
120 furore tuo] periculo mortis C; libera. (A mala morte. libera.) C 
121 eterna] improvisa NP 
122-127 insidiis . . . perpetua] potestate diaboli. libera. Ab operibus eius. libera. 
Ab insidiis eius. libera. A penis inferi C 
129-130 tuum.libera. Per] et C 
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135 Per (gloriosam et) C 

141 Utad veram. . . rogamus] om. C 

142 conservare] gubernare C; defensare P 

143 ordines] om. O, m.p. add. 

147. veram] om. P 

151 confortare] conservare O 

156 eripias] retribuas? R m.p. super ras. 

158 terre (nobis) R 

143-158 dompnum apost . . . digneris] . . . istum custodire et gubernare digneris. 
t.a. Ut civitatem istam defendere digneris. t.a. Ut fructus terre dare et conservare 
digneris. t.a. Ut omnibus benefactoribus nostris sempiterna bona [retribuas ]. 
ta. Ut spatium penitentie nobis donare digneris. ta, Ut cuncta mostra peccata 
dimittere digneris. t.a. Ut animas nostras et parentum nostrorum a dampnatione 
per. ld. C 

159 defunctis] om. C 

161 Ut nos. . . digneris] om. P 

162. Agne... rogamus] om. O P; m.p. in marg. R; (Pastor bone. t.a. Mediator 
dei et hominum. t.a.) C 

163 parce nobis] m.p. super ras. P 


166-167 Christe audi... nos] om. R, m.p. in marg. 


169 
171 
172 


173 
176 
178 


180 
183 


184 
185 
188 


189 
190 
197 
192 


200 


Christeleyson] om. P 

Pater] Cetera desunt in C 

cum] om. P; totum cum O; totum R 

Patri (v) P 

Sicut erat] om. R 

Salvos fac] Salvas nos A 

nostra] om. B 

facias (in) B 

pontifice] Ita in rubrica Ordinarii Curiae; ministro A B O; papa m.p. super ras. 
in P 

pontif. nostro] ministris nostris. N. R 

eum] eos R ita infra in oratione 

bona] dona O 

facientibus (propter nomen tuum in) P; (in) R 

nostris] om. P 

servos (tuos) PR 

deus . . . te] om. P 

domine] om. R 

parcere ...] P add. conclusiones post orat., R post secundam, septimam et 
ultimam 

quesumus ]} nobis P; (nobis) R 

Ineffabilem (misericordiam tuam) R, om. postea 

offenderis (et) R 

pontifice] Ita rubrica Ordinarii Curiae; ministro A B O R; in P ita sed m.p. 
super ras. 

dominus ] deus P 


FRANCISCAN BIBLIOGRAPHY FOR 1946 


The following is an effort to compile a world-list of printed materials by 
or about Franciscans. It is restricted to the year 1946, and includes only such 
publications as have come to the attention of the compiler and his generous 
collaborators. 

Despite its length, it is considered far from being complete or compre- 
hensive. Nevertheless, it is felt that it may still prove a source of admiration, 
of inspiration, and even a rich mine of information. 

Included in this attempt at an annual bibliography of Franciscana are: 
Books, Pamphlets, Dissertations, Book Reviews, Poems, and hundreds of 
articles written by or about members of the three branches of the Franciscan 
Family. 

Although a formidable array of periodicals have been “combed” for likely 
items, it is hoped that in the future, an even larger number of scholarly 
journals, and especially magazines published by the various Clericates, will 
be sent to the Library of the Franciscan Institute at St. Bonaventure College 
for inclusion. 

It will be noted that the Bibliography is preceded by a list of abbreviations 
for the periodicals, serials, and other titles oft referred to in the body of the 
work. 

In order to separate the smaller items from the more substantial publica- 
tions, it has been arbitrarily decided to designate anything less than 70 pages 
as a Pamphlet, and these have been listed accordingly. 

No effort has been made to include materials such as, obituaries, letters to 
editors and short notices and columns. However, here and there throughout 
the Bibliography several items have been designated with an asterisk within 
parentheses (*), since these lack complete bibliographical data, but have 
been included since they may be of possible Franciscan interest. 

The compiler invites further suggestions for the improvement and greater 
usefulness of such an annual bibliography of Franciscana. 


Fr. IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O.F.M. 


Librarian, Franciscan Institute 
Saint Bonaventure College 
Saint Bonaventure, New York 


PUBLICATION ABBREVIATIONS 


A The Americas (Washington, D. C.) 

AAS Acta Apostolicas Sedis (Vatican City) 

Ab Abside (México, D. F.) 

AER American Ecclesiastical Review (Washington, D. C.) 

Aeq Aequatoria (Coquilhatstad, Congo Free State) 

AGAU Archief voor de Geschiedenis van het Aartsbisdom Utrecht 
(Utrecht ) 
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Archivo Ibero-Americano (Madrid) 

Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Indiana) 

America (New York City) 

Les Amis de Saint Francois (Paris) 

Anales de la Provincia del Santo Evangelio de México (Coyoac4n, 
México) 

Antonianum (Rome) 

Anthonian (Paterson, N. J.) 

Acta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum (Florence) 

Analecta Ordinis Fratrum Minorum Cappuccinorum (Rome) 

Les Annales de La Reparation (Montréal) 

Around the Province (St. Louis, Mo.) 

Asis (México, D. F.) 

The Assisian (Detroit) 

Assisi (Dublin) 


Brotéria (Lisbon) 

The Beacon (West Andover, Mass.) 

Bulletin des Juridictions Indigenes et du Droit Contumier 
Congolais 

Brown Studies (Garrison, N. Y.) 


Culture (Québec) 

The Crusader’s Almanac (Washington, D. C.) 

Chronique Archéologique de pays de Liége (Liége) 

Catholic Biblical Quarterly (Washington, D. C.) 

Catholic Digest (St. Paul, Minn.) 

Catholic Educational Review (Washington, D. C.) 

The Chronicle (Pulaski, Wis.) 

The Catholic Historical Review (Washington, D. C.) 

California Historical Society Quarterly (San Francisco) 

Catholic Library World (New York City) 

Catholic Mission Digest (Warren, Mich.) 

The Cowl (Yonkers, N. Y.) 

The Companion of St. Francis and Saint Anthony (Mt. St. 
Francis, Indiana) 

The Catholic Review (Auckland, C. I.) 

The Crusader and Messenger of St. Anthony (Waverley, N.S.W.) 

Cruzeiro do Sul (Petrdépolis, R.J.) 

The Catholic School Journal (Milwaukee) 

The Catholic World (New York City) 

The Commonweal (New York City) 


Ensayos (El Paso, Texas) 

Eastern Churches Quarterly (Ramsgate, England) 
El Ensayo (Bogota, Colombia) 

L'Enseignement secondaire au Canada (Montréal) 
L’Echo de Saint Francois (Montréal) 
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Far Away Missions (Providence, R. I.) 

Franciscan Educational Conference (Washington, D. C.) 

Franciscan Herald and Forum (Chicago) 

The Franciscan Review (Montréal ) 

Franciscan Studies (St. Bonaventure, N. Y.) 

Der Franziskanische Weg (Rigi-Kaltbad, Kt. Luzern, Switzer- 
land) 


Gregorianum (Rome) 
Grosse Heilige (Ziirich) 


The Hispanic American Historical Review (Durham, N. C.) 
Haarlemsche Bijdragen 

Huntington Literary Quarterly (San Marino, Calif.) 
Homiletic and Pastoral Review (New York City) 

Hospital Progress (Milwaukee) 


The Irish Catholic, a newspaper (Dublin) 
Illinois Catholic Librarian (River Forest, Ill.) 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record (Dublin) 

Ideales Franciscanos (Guadalajara, México) 
Itinerarium (Buenos Aires) 


Journal of Religious Instruction (Chicago) 
Juventud Serafica (Cali, Colombia ) 


Kultuurleven 


The Lamp (Garrison, N. Y.) 

Lutgart Boek (Tielt, Lannoo) 

Life Magazine (Chicago) 

Laval Théologique et Philosophique (Québec) 
La Lucerna (New York City) 


Modern Churchman (London ) 

Mon Cercle d'études 

Measure (Collegeville, Indiana) 

Les Missions Franciscaines (Québec) 

Messenger of the Guard of Honor of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary (New York City) 

Miesiecznik Franciszkanski (Pulaski, Wis.) 

Mémoires de la Société Généalogique Canadienne-Francaise 

Missionary Union of the Clergy Bulletin (New York City) 

New York Times Magazine (New York City) 

The New Zealand Tablet, a newspaper 


Orate Fratres (Collegeville, Minn.) 
Our Lady of the Cape, Queen of the Most Holy Rosary (Québec) 
Our Lady’s Digest (Olivet, Ill.) 


The Provincial Annals, Province of the Most Holy Name (New 
York City) 
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Polish American Studies (Orchard Lake, Mich.) 

Provincial Annals, Province of Santa Barbara (Santa Barbara, 
Calif.) 

The Provincial Chronicle of St. John Baptist Province (Cincin- 
nati ) 

The Portiuncula Review (Burlington, Wis.) 

Priestly Studies (Santa Barbara, Calif.) 

Publications de la Société historique et archéologique dans le 
Limbourg a Maastricht. 


Resurgimiento (Jalisco, México) 

Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia (Philadelphia) 

Revista Biblica (La Plata, Argentina) 

Revista Eclesiastica Brasileira (Petrépolis, R.J.) 

Regnum Regis (Allegany, N. Y.) 

Rotterdamsch Jaarboekje (Rotterdam) 

The Rostrum (Rensselaer, N. Y.) 

Revue Philosophique de Louvain 

Review for Religious (Topeka, Kans.) 

Recherches de Théologie ancienne et medievale (Louvain) 

Round Table of Franciscan Research (Marathon, Wis.) 

Razén y Fé (Madrid) 


Speculum (Cambridge, Mass.) 

Sacerdos (Mechelen, Belgium) 

St. Anthony's Messenger (Cincinnati) 

The Scapular (Sea Isle City, N. J.) 

Le Séminaire 

The Shield (Cincinnati) 

Social Justice Review (St. Louis, Mo.) 

St. Meinrad Historical Essays (St. Meinrad, Indiana) 
Sodalis (Orchard Lake, Mich.) 

Symposium of the Life and Work of Pope Pius X, a book. 
Semaine Religieuse de Montréal (Montréal) 

Semaine Religieuse de Québec (Québec) 

Il Sacerdote e La Spiritualita (Rome) 

Studies (Dublin) 

Studium (Montréal) 


Traditio (New York City) 

Tablet, a newspaper (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Thought (New York City) 
Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsche Taal en Letterkunde 
The Tower (Columbus, Ohio) 

Theological Studies (Woodstock, Md.) 


La Vie des Communautés Religieuses (Montréal) 
De Vrije Fries 
La Voz Guadalupana (La Basilica de Guadalupe, México, D. F.) 
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Volk Volkskunde 


VP Vozes de Petrdépolis (Petrdpolis, R. J.) 
VyV Verdad y Vida (Madrid) 
Wie De Wielewaal 
WT The Western Tertiary (Santa Barbara, Calif.) 
ABBREVIATIONS 
Abr. Abridged 
n.d, no date 
N.p. no paging 
priv. pr. privately printed 
$.a. sine anno (without date) 
(*) incomplete information 
BOOKS 


ABATE, GIUSEPPE, O.F.M.Conv., La Casa Paterna di S. Chiara e Falsificazions 
storiche dei secoli XVI e XVII intorno alla medesima Santa e a S. Fran- 
cesco d’Assist. Assisi, C. Ed. Francescana; Roma, ed. “Miscellanea Fran- 
cescana,” 1946. Pp. 128, 8. 

ALDRICH, WILLIAM LLOYD and JOHN DUMBRILLE, Child’s Story of St. Fran- 
cis Cabrini. Beverly Hills (California), McAldum publishing co., 1946. 
7) 

ALSZEGHY, Z., S.J. Grundformen der Liebe. Die Teorie der Gottesliebe bei 
dem HI. Bonaventura. (Analecta Gregoriana, XXXVIII, Series Facul- 
tates Theologicae, Sectio B, n. 16.) Romae, Apud Aedes Universitatis 
Gregorianae, 1946. Pp. 300. 

ANDERL, STEPHEN and SISTER MARY RUTH, F.S.P.A., The Technique of the 
Catholic Action Cell. 4th ed. La Crosse, Wisconsin, 1946. Pp. 124. 
ANGELA DA FOLIGNO (B.), I] libro della b. Angela da Foligno. (“I Libri 

della Fede,” 12.) Firenze, C. Ed. A. Salani, 1946. Pp. 220. 

ANONYMOUS, (P.C.C.), Ame de Lumiére ... Mére Marie Pia de Saint 
Francois, des Pauvres-Claires Colettines de Hannut. Liege, Dessain, 1946. 
Pp. 172. 

, (O.F.M.), Analectorum Franciscanorum. T.VIII. 1. Necrologium Con- 

ventum Brugensium Fratrum Minorum, 1247-1807. 2. Tabulae Capi- 

tulares Provinciae Argentinensis, 1587-1805. 3. Series antiquior (1454- 

1574) Tabularum Capitularium eiusdem Provinciae (1517-1574), antea 

Vicariae Observ. (1425-1516). Quaracchi, Ad Claras Aquas, 1946. Pp. 

iv, 896. 

, (O.F.M.Cap.), Catechismo del Trez’Ordine Franctscano. Part Il: Pei 
Novizi. Palermo, Tipografia “Fiamma Serafica,” 1946. Pp. 315. 

—,, (O.F.M.), Fruitful Vine, a summary of the life of St. Francis and of 
the history of the Franciscans. (Hebrew text.) Jerusalem, Franciscan 
Fathers printing press, 1946. Pp. 71. 

—, (O.F.M.Cap.), Jesu Herz, Dir ew’ge Treue! Herz-Jesu-Gebetbiichlein. 
Brixen, Seraphisches Liebeswerk der PP. Kapuziner, 1946. Pp. 223. 
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——, (O.F.M.) The National Catholic Almanac, 1946, Paterson, N. J., St. 

Anthony Guild press, 1946. Pp. 800. 

, La Orden de Frailes Menores Capuchinos. Montevideo (R.O.U.), Edit. 

Comisariato Provincial Ridplatense, Padres Capuchinos, 1946. Pp. 292. 

, (O.F.M.Cap.), Praedica Verbum, Breda, Bureau I(nstituut voor) B(i- 
zondere) Z(ielzorg) der Nederlandse Provincie der Capucijnen Deel 
I, s. a. Pp. 153. 

——,, (S.A.), Unity Octave Sermons. Peekskill, N. Y., Graymoor Press, 1946. 

Pp. 80. 

, Szent Ferenc Harmadik Rendjének Szabdlykinyvecskéje, (Regula 

Tertii Ordinis F. Francisci). Cluj-Kolozsvar, Szent Bonaventira k6nyv- 

nyomda, 1946. Pp. 144. 

ARUNDEL, EUSEBIUS, Stories about Saint Francis; retold from the Little 
Flowers. Book I: The saint of love. Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild 
press, 1946. Pp. 7, 85. 

Bacci, DoMINICuS, O.F.M., Monna Tessa, Fondatrice dell a Suore Oblate 
Francescane Ospedaliere di Santa Maria Nuova, Firenze. Firenze, 1946. 
Pp. 126.(*) 

BAEYENS, P. & EDUARDUS FRAUSSEN, Lingua Latina. Latijnse Spraakkunst. 
Se druk. Lier, Van In, 1946. Pp. viii, 246. 

BAGATTI, B., O.F.M., Discoveries at St. John’s, Ein Karim, 1941-1942, (“Pub- 
blicazioni d. Studium Bibl. Franc.”, 3.) Gerusalemme, Tip. PP. Frances- 
cani, 1946. Pp. xvi, 200. 

BALANYI, GyorGy, Assisi Szent Ferenc, a demokracia hOse, (S. Franciscus 
Assisiensis praeco imperii populi). Cluj-Kolozsv4r, Szent Bonaventura 
k6nyvnyomda, 1946. Pp. 72. 

BERGOUNIOUX, F., O.F.M., Mineurs et Précheurs. Paris, Editions Francis- 
caines, 1946. Pp. 112. 

BERNARDIN GOEBEL, O.F.M.Cap., Meditations. Vol. II. Detroit, Capuchin 
Fathers, 1946. Pp. 260. 

BETTONI, E., O.F.M., Duns Scoto. (“I Maestri del Pensiero.”) Brescia, Ed. La 
Scuola, 1946. Pp. 267. 

BEUKEN, W. H., Ruusbroec en de Middeleeuwse Mystiek. Brussel, Utrecht, 
Het Spectrum, 1946. Pp. 118. 

BOEHNER, PHILOTHEUS, O.F.M., ed., Tractatus De Praedestinatione et De 
Praescientia Dei et De Futuris Contingentibus of Wm. Ockham. (Fran- 
ciscan Institute Publications, Philosophy Series, No. 2.) St. Bonaven- 
ture, N. Y., Franciscan Institute, 1946. Pp. xi, 139. 

BONAVENTURA, H., Over de volmaaktheid van leven, over het besturen der 
ziel. ates door Mathias Goosens, O.F.M. Bussum, Brand, 1946. 
PO. oke 

BONAVENTURE, SAINT, Breviloqguium. Translated by Erwin Esser Nemmers. 
St. Louis, B. Herder Co., 1946. Pp. xxii, 248. 

Boros, FORTUNAT, O.F.M., Elek atya (Pater Alexius). Kolozsv4r (Klausen- 
burg), Hungary, Szent Bonaventira kOnyvnyomda, 1946. Pp. 164. 
Bovyp, E., Saints and Saint Makers of New Mexico. Sante Fe, N. M., Labora- 

tory of Anthropology, 1946. Pp. 139. 

BUCHER, VICTOR G., O.F.M., Franciscan Parish Prayerbook. Paterson, N. J. 

St. Anthony Guild press, 1946. Pp. vi, 258. 
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BUENAVENTURA, SAN, Obras de San Buenavantura. T. I. Ed. bilingiie, diri- 
gida, anotada y con introducciones por los Padres Fr. Leén Amorés, 
Bernardo Aperribay, & Miguel Oromi, O.F.M. Madrid, Biblioteca de 
Autores Cristianos, 1946. Pp. 847. 

CAESARIUS VAN Tours, O.F.M.Cap., De serafijnsche Volmaaktheid volgens 
S. Franciscus. Bewerkt door P. Franciscus van Breda, O.F.M.Cap. Turn- 
hout, Brepols, 1946. Pp. 289. 

CALDENTRY VIDAL, MIGURL, T.O.R., Florecillas Lulianas. Palma de Mallorca, 
Imp. Politécnica, 1946. Pp. 146. 

CAMINADA, CONSTANTINO, Un'Italiana per le vie del mondo. S. Francesca 
Saverio Cabrini. Torino, R. Berutti e Co., 1946. Pp. x, 208. 

CAMPAGNOLA, AURELIANO, O.F.M., Un grande Cuore: P. Bernardino de 
Portogruaro. Vicenza, S. Lucia, Terz’Ordine Francescano, 1946. Pp. 163. 

CANTINI, GUSTAVO, O.F.M., Giovanni Ruysbroek l'Ammirabili. L’ornamento 
delle nozze spirituali e 1 sette gradi della scala dell’amore spirituale. Tor- 
ino, U.T.E.T., 1946. Pp. 398. 

CAPELA, JOAQUIM, O.F.M., Imitacéo de Cristo. Traducao revista e prefaci- 
ada. Montariol-Braga, Edicdo das “Missées Franciscanas,” 1946. Pp. xiv, 
396. 

CAPOBIANCO, PACIFICUS, O.F.M., Privilegia et Facultates Ordinis Fratrum 
Minorum. Roma, Libreria S. Antonio, 1946. Pp. xiv, 345. 

CASTAGNARO, F. M., O.F.M.Conv., Itinerario Mariano. Codice spirituale dei 
Cavalieri dell’Immacolata (Bibliot. Mariana M.I., Ser. II, Dottr. Mar., 
N®. 8.) Padova, Centro Naz. M. I., Bas. del Santo, 1946. Pp. 240. 

CIPOLLA, RUGGERO, O.F.M., I miei condannati a morte. Lettere e testimoni- 
anze. Torino, Satet, s.a. Pp. 91. 

CLELAND, ROBERT G., California Pageant; the story of four centuries. N. Y., 
Knopf, 1946. Pp. 257. 

COITEUX, FERDINAND, O.F.M., Les Louanges 2 Marie d’aprés D. Antoine de 
Padoue, le Docteur Evangélique. Montréal, Editions. Franciscaines, 1946. 
2 vols. Pp. 140; 142. 

CONRAD, SIMON, O.F.M.Cap., Master and Model. Westminster, Md., New- 
man Book Shop, 1946. Pp. 123. 

Cracco, AMADEUS, O.F.M., De Seminariorum Institutione. Shanghai, 1946. 
Pp. vii, 275.(*) 

Dz BAsty, DzopAT, O.F.M., Le Sacré-Coeur exposé selon la doctrine de Bien- 
heureux Jean Duns Scot. Introduction par le R. P. Léon Seiller, O.F.M. 
5 édition revue et corrigée. Paris, Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 108. 

Désiré DE PLANCHES, O.F.M.Cap., L’hymne de la création, Montréal, L’Echo 
de Saint-Francois, 1946. Pp. 191. 

DESNOYERS, GERMAIN-MARIE, O.F.M., Le trésor des trésors, la sainte Messe. 
Montréal, Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 312. 

DESTEFANI, BENVINDO, O.F.M., Colegao de exemplos para a doutrina Crista, 
Petrépolis, Editéra Vozes, 1946. Pp. 255. 

D1 Fonzo L., O.F.M.Conv., Manuale degli Zelatori e Zelatrici dell’Immaco- 
lata. (“Bibliotechina Mariana M. I..”, Ser. II, a, No. 2.) Padova, Centro 
Nazion, M. I., Ed. Messaggero di S. Antonio, 1946. Pp. 125. 

ERARDO, O.F.M., E/ Padre nuestro segun la mente Franciscana. Barcelona, Edi- 
torial Herder, 1946. Pp. 175. 
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EsPINOSA, ISIDRO FELIX DE, O.F.M., Crénica de la Provincia Franciscana de 
los Apéstoles San Pedro y San Pablo de Michoacan. México, Edit. San- 
tiago, S. de R. L., 1946. Pp. xi, 532. 

EusEBIUS, Kerkelijke Geschiedenis. Introd. et Trad. néerl. par D. Franses, 
O.F.M. (Coll. Bibliotheek van Geschiedwerken uit de oude Kerk.) Bus- 
sum, Brand, Maascik, Romen en Zonen, 1946. Pp. xii, 468. 

Facort, M. J., Saint Francois raconté par ses premiers compagnons, Traduc- 
tion francaise de la Legenda Antiqua (1244). (Coll. Textes francis- 
cains.) Paris, Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 216. 

FIDELIS A PRIMERIO, (Pseud. Peregrino Vidal), O.F.M.Cap., Fomos e Somos 

a Atlintida. Sao Paulo, 1946. Pp. 275.(*) 

, (Pseud. Peregrino Vidal), O.F.M.Cap., Noivae, Leprosa! Sao Paulo, 

“Sao Paulo Editéra,” 1946. Pp. 171. 

FLEISCHMANN, JAMES, O.F.M.Cap., St. Francis Parish Diamond Jubilee, 
1871-1946. Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Priv. pr. 1946. Pp. 145. 

FRANCIS OF CUMBERLAND, (Laing), O.F.M.Cap., Father Felix M. Kirsch, 
O.F.M.Cap. (Memories and Men, N. 3.) Pittsburgh, Pa., The Catholic 
Home Journal, 1946. Pp. 101. 

FRANCIS OF AssISsI, SAINT, The Little Flowers of. Newly revised and cor- 
rected from the English translation. With a preface by Valentine Long, 
O.F.M. N. Y., Catholic Book Publishing Co., 1946. Pp. 384. 

FRANCISCUS VAN ASsSISI, ST., Geschriften van St. Franciscus van Assist. 
Opnieuw vertaald door P. Engelbertus, O.F.M.Cap. Turnhout, Brepols, 
1946. Pp. 171. 

FRANCOIS D’ASSISI, SAINT, Les opusczles de saint Francois. Texte latin et 
traduction de l’abbé Paul Bayart. (Coll. Textes area Paris, 
Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 216. 

FULGENTIUS A CAMUGNANO, O.F.M.Cap., Bishop Hartmann. Allahabad, The 
Indian Press Ltd., 1946. Pp. viii, 453. 

G., LA Gru, O.F.M.Conv., I] problema della vocazione generale alla Mistica. 
(Estr. Dissert. Laur. e da “Misc. Fran.” 43, 1943.) Roma, Ed. Miscel- 
laned Franciscana, 1946. Pp. 78. 

GAUDREAU, YVES-MARIE, O.F.M., Le Christ a souffert pour nous. Montréal, 
Editions Franciscaines, 1946, 2 vol. 

GEMELLI, AGOSTINO, O.F.M., O Franciscanismo. Petrépolis, Vozes de Pe- 

trépolis, 1946. Pp. 468. 

, L’Operaio nella industria moderna. Coll. Problemi sociali contempo- 

ranei, 2.) 2e ed. Milano, “Vita e Pensiero,” 1946. Pp. viii, 398. 

, San Francesco D’Assisi e la sua “Gente Poverella.” 2% ed. riveduta e 

aumentata. Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1946. Pp. vii, 

287. 

GENTO SANZ, BENJAMIN, O.F.M., San Francisco de Lima, Estudio Histérico 
y Artistico de la Iglesia y Convento de San Francisco de Lima. Lima, 
Pert, Imprenta Torres Aguirre, S. A. 1946. Pp. xxxii, 179. 

GBREBERNUS AB HERSELT, O.F.M.Cap., Een vlaamsche jongensziel. Frater 
Eymard, Tweede vermeerderde uitgave. Brugge, Franciscaansche Stan- 
daard, 1946. Pp. 156. 
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GIOVANNI BATTISTA DA FARNESE, O.F.M.Cap., I] Sacramento dell’Ordine 
nel periodo predente la Sessione XXIII di Trento (1515-1562). Roma, 
Litalia Francescana Editrice, 1946. Pp. 323. 

Gomis, JUAN B., O.F.M., Sor Patrocinio, la Monja de las Llagas. Madrid, Ver- 
dad y Vida, 1946. Pp. 340. 

GorcE, AGENS DE LA, Saint Benoit Labre. Le Pélerin de la Joie. (Coll. “Pro- 
fils franciscains.”) Paris, Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 102. 

GRIGNION DE MoNTEFORT, S., I/ Segreto di Maria, ossia La Schiavith di 
Amore della SS. ma Vergine, a cura di L. Di Fonzo, O.F.M.Conv., trad. 
C. Bonicelli $.M.M. Viterbo, Centro Mariano ML, Ediz. di Propaganda 
Mariana, 1946. Pp. 110. 

, Trattato della Vera Devozione a Maria Vergine. Trad. di D. Marranci. 
Torino, Ed. Marietti, 1946. Pp. 197. 

Gurzo, ANAKLET, O.F.M., A lelki nagysag utja. Szent Lénard lelki napldja 
(De via excellentiae spiritualis. Soliloquia S. Leonardi). Kolozsvar 
(Klausenburg), Szent Bonaventira kényvnomda, 1946. Pp. 127. 

HENNRICH, KILIAN, O.F.M.Cap., Forming a Christian Mentality. N. Y., 
Joseph F. Wagner, 1946. Pp. xii, 288. 

HERSCH, VIRGINIA (Davis), The Seven Cities of Gold. A novel based on 
Coronado’s second expedition. N. Y., Duell, Sloan, & Pearce, 1946. 
Pp. 243. 

HEYNEN, EDGARD, Zuster Mechtildis van Lom. Haar leven en dicten. Maas- 
stricht, Valdeke, 1946. Pp. 124. 

HILARIUS A BARENTON, O.F.M.Cap., Les tablettes étrusques de Gubbio. 
(Sciences et Découvertes Modernes, n.5.) Paris, Librarie Orientale et 
Américaine, 1946. Pp. 80. 

HILDEBRANDUS AB HOOGLEDE, (pseud. Cappaert), O.F.M.Cap., Roeping an 
liefde. Tweede uitgave. Brugge, Franciscaanse Standaard, 1946. Pp. 88. 

HIMERIUS A CASTELLANZA, O.F.M.Cap., Nuzialita e maternitd. Bergamo, 
Edizioni S.E.S.A., 1946. Pp. 387. 

HOADE, EUGENE, O.F.M., Guide to the Holy Land. Jerusalem, Franciscan 
Fathers printing press, 1946. Pp. 543. 

HUBERTUS A GROESSEN, O.F.M.Cap., Leer en praktijk der Aflaten Vijfde 
herziene druk. Roermond-Maaseik, J. J. Romen & Zonen, 1946, Pp. 
133. 

IGNACIO DE ELtAs, O.F.M.Cap., and ANSELMO DE TREINTA Y TRES, O.F.M. 
Cap., La Orden de Frailes Menores Capuchinos. Montevideo, Padres 
Capuchinos, 1946. Pp. 291. 

JANSEN, J. E., O.Praem., Turnhout en de Kempen, in het raam der vader- 
landsche en kerkelijke geschiedenis. Turnhout, Brepok, 1946. Pp. 400. 

JANSOONE, FREDERIC DE GHYVELDE, O.F.M., Journal de voyage, France- 
Italie-Palestine, 1876-1877. (Editions B.P.F., No. 1.) Trois-Riviéres, 
Québec, Editions B.P.F., 1946. Pp. 110. 

JULIANUsS EYMARD AB ANGERS, (Charles Chesneau), O.F.M.Cap., Le Pere 
Yves de Paris et son temps (1590-1678). Vol. 1, La querelle des évéques 
et des réguliers (1630-1638); Vol. II, L’Apologétique. (Bibliothéque 
de la Société d’Histoire Ecclésiastique de la France.) Paris, Société 
d'Histoire Ecclésiatique de la France, 1946. Pp. vi, 288, x; 690. 
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KERWIN, PASCHAL E., O.F.M., Big Men of the Little Navy. The Amphibious 
Forces in the Mediterranean, 1943-1944. Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony’s 
Guild press, 1946. Pp. xiv, 129. 

KOHEN, MANSUETO, O.F.M., Pio XII. Buenos Aires, Edit. Difusién, 1946. 
Fp. 372. 

Ko Lier, ANGE, O.F.M., Essai sur esprit du Berbére marocain. Fribourg en 
Suisse, Imprimerie St. Paul, 1946. Pp. 410. 

LAZARO DE ASPURZ, O.F.M.Cap., La aportacién extranjera a las Misiones 
espanoles del Patronato regio. Madrid, Consejo de la Hispanidad, Tip. 
Espasa-Calpe, 1946. Pp. 334. 

LAZZARINI, RENATO, S. Bonaventura Filosofo e Mistico del Cristianesimo. 
Milano, Editori Fratelli Bocca, 1946. Pp. 567. 

LEONARD OF PorT MAURICE, ST., Counsels to Confessors. Westminster, Md., 
Newman Book Shop, 1946. Pp. xii, 86. 

LEPROHON, P., St. Francois d’Assise, Le Génie de la Liberté. Paris, 1946. 
Pp. 267.(*) 

LOCHEMES, SISTER M. FREDERICK, O.S.F., We Saw South America, Milwau- 
kee, Bruce, 1946. Pp. xii, 308. 

Luc DE Lyon, O.F.M.Cap., L’Amour. (Etude de Théologie Franciscaine 
d’aprés les écrits spirituels du R. P. Léandre de Dijon, O.F.M-Cap.: 
Liidée parfaite du véritable amour.) Saint-Etienne (Loire), Messager 
de St. Francois, 1946. Pp. 112. 

M., A. I Have Found Happiness. (Or Va'Osher.) Jerusalem, Franciscan 
Fathers printing press, 1946. Pp. ii, 358. 

MAIRE, ELIE, Trois gueux du Seigneur: Benoit Labre, Charles Maire, Germain 
Nouveau. (Coll. Les Grands Serviteurs de Dieu.) Montréal, Editions 
Fides, 1946. Pp. 208. 

MAJELLA, O.F.M.Cap., A l’Amour par l'amour. (Amori amore.) Vie, notes 
et souvenirs du Fr. Pierre Baptiste de Verviers, frére-clerc capucin (1909- 
1929). Cincy, Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 144. 

MALO, ADRIEN, O.F.M., Clartés D’Evangile Sur Nos Sentiers. Montréal, Les 
Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 280. 

MARINI, A., O.F.M., Corona aurea, Laciano, Stabilimento Tipografico R. Ca- 
rabba S.A., 1946. Pp. 210. 

MASIERO, GIULIO, O.F.M.Conv., Conoscere la Milizia di Maria Immacolata. 
(Bibliot. Mariana M. I., Sez. II, Manuali Dir., N. 3.) Padova, Centro 
nazionale M. I., Basilica del Santo, 1946. Pp. 130. 

MAssE, DIEUDONNE, O.F.M., Ma journee avec sainte Thérése de l’Enfant- 
Jésus. Montréal, Editions Fides, 1946. Pp. 172. 

MASSERON, A., Dante Alighieri, le grand poete qui tant aima S. Francois. 

(Coll. “Profils franciscains.”) Paris, Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 

102. 

, Les Fioretti de saint Francois. (Coll. Textes Franciscains.) Paris, Edit. 
Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 198. 

MATTHAEUS A CoRONATA, (Conte), O.F.M.Cap., De Sacramentis Tractatus 
Canonicus. Vol. II: De Ordine; Vol. III: De Matrimonio et de Sacra- 
mentalibus. (Institutiones Iuris Canonici.) Taurini-Romae, Domus Ed. 
Marietti, 1946. Pp. xi, 400 et xii, 210. 
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MATTHIAS A SALO, O.F.M.Cap., Historia Capuccina, (Pars Prima). (Monu- 
menta Historica Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum, Vol. V) Romae, In- 
stitutum Historicum O.F.M.Cap., 1946. Pp. xcvi, 480. 

MAXIMINUS A ROTTERDAM, O.F.M.Cap., Van sterrenwereld tot electron. 2. 
de Verbeterde en vermeerderde uitgave. Helmond, N. V. Boekdrukkerij 
“Helmond,” 1946. Pp. 230. 

MAYNARD, THEODORE, Francesca Cabrini. Leben und Sendung. Olten, Verlag 
O. Walter, 1946. Pp. 328. 

MELCHIOR A PoOBLADURA, O.F.M.Cap., Los Frailes Menores Capuchinos en 
Castilla: Bosquejo histérico; 1606-1945. Madrid, Administracién de 
“El Mensajero Serdfico,” 1946. Pp. xxiii, 317. 

MEYER, JAMES, O.F.M., A Primer of Christian Perfection for Everybody. 
Chicago, Franciscan Herald press, 1946. Pp. viii, 184. 

MOONEN, REMACLUS, De Dienaar Gods Pater Valentinus Paquay, het Heilig 
Paterke van Hesslet. 7e druk. Sottegem, De Beiaard, 1946. Pp. xi, 268. 

MoorMAN, JOHN RICHARD Humpipcg, tr., New Fioretti; a collection of 
early stories about St. Francis of Assisi, hitherto untranslated. London, 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge House, 1946. Pp. 96. 

MOREL, VALENTINUS, O.F.M.Cap., De ontwikkeling van de christelijke Over- 
levering volgens Tertullianus. (Catholica, I, 1.) Brugge-Brussel, De 
Kinkhoren, 1946. Pp. 214. 

MoTTE, J. F., O.F.M., Le vrai visage du Tiers-Ordre. Paris, Editions Francis- 
caines, 1946. Pp. 128. 

NAPOLSKA, SISTER MARY REMIGIA, OS.F., The Polish Immigrant in Detroit 
to 1914. (Annals of the Polish Archives and Museum, V. X.) Chicago, 
Archives and Museum of the Polish Roman Catholic Union of America, 
1946. Pp. 110. 

NEDIANI, TOMMASO, La Fiorita Francescana. Antologia della Prosa Francis- 
cana antica e moderna riveduta ed aggiornata da P. Pasquale Valugani, 
O.F.M. Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1946. Pp. xvi, 544. 

NERIUS OF HALLGARTEN, (Semmler), O.F.M.Cap., Things Liturgical and 
Holy Mass. 3rd ed. N. Y., The Catholic Information Society, 1946. 
Pp. viii, 82. 

Nicc, WALTER, Grosse Heilige. Zurich, Artemis-verlag, 1946. Pp. 440. 

O'BRIEN, IsipoRrE, O.F.M., Santo Anténio Intimo, vida do Taumaturgo de 
Padua. Trad. de Luis Leal Ferreira. Petrdépolis, Editéra Vozes, 1946. 
Pp. 191. 

O'BRIEN, JOHN A., O Poder do Amor. Versio de Frei Artur Alves Pereira, 
O.F.M. Petrépolis Editéra Vozes, 1946. Pp. 111. 

O’MAHony, JAMES EDWARD, O.F.M.Cap., The Spirit of Christ. Westminster, 
Md., Newman Book Shop, 1946. Pp. xi, 222. 

OPTATUS A VEGHEL, O.F.M.Cap., De geest van Franciscus. (Gekruiste Han- 
den, num. 4) Roermond-Maaseik, J.J. Romen & Zonen, 1946. Pp. 80. 

OTHMARUS A MOERDIJK, O.F.M.Cap., Van pij en boevenpak, het vierjarig 
verblijf van P. Othamrus, O.F.M.Cap., in het concentratiekamp van Da- 
chau. ’s-Hertogenbosch, N. V. Zuid-Nederlansche Drukkerij, 1946. 
Pp. 144. 

OTHO A NAEFELS, (Hophan), O.F.M.Cap., Die Apostel. Luzern, Verlag 
Raber & Cie., 1946. Pp. 432. 
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——., II lieto messaggio, vita e dottrina de Nostro Signore. Venezia (S. Mau- 
rizio), Figlie della Chiesa, 1946. Pp. xv, 447. 

PALAZZALO, GIULIANO, O.F.M., et IGNAZIO BESCHIN, O.F.M., Martirologio 
Francescano. (Arturo du Monstier, O.F.M.) Romae, Tipografia poli- 
glotta Vaticana, 1946. Pp. xi, 459. 

PASCHASIUS, O.F.M.Cap., Katholieke Actie. Tilburg, Bergmans, en Hasselt, 
Heideland, 1946. 2e druk. Pp. 104. 

PAVANELLO, A. F., S. Antonio di Padova secondo un contemporaneo. La 
“Vita Prima” o “Assidna.” (“Studio Teologico per Laici,” al Santo, N. I.) 
Padavo, ed. Messaggero di S. Antonio, 1946. Pp. 153. 

PAULINE, SISTER, ed., Words of Frances Schervier. With a preface by Most 
Rev. John T. McNicholas, Archbishop of Cincinnati. Cincinnati, St. 
Clare Convent, 1946. Pp. 95. 

——, Frances Schervier, Mother of the Poor. Cincinnati, St. Clare Convent, 
1946. Pp. 89. 

PETRUS DAMIEN A ST. MARTIN-PASS, (Pichler), O.F.M.Cap., Regelbuech- 
lein fuer die Mitglieder des Dritten Ordens des heiligen Vaters Fran- 
ziskus. Lana, Druckerei J. Gruber, 1946. Pp. 112. 

PIAT, STEPHANE-JOSEPH, O.F.M., Histoire d'une famille (refere-se 4 familia 
de S. Teresinha). Lesieux (Calvados), 1946. Pp. 367. 

, Principes et Paradoxes de la vie militante. Paris, Editions Franciscaines, 

1946. Pp. 208. 

PIETTE, CHARLES J. G. MAXIMIN, O.F.M., Evocation de Junipero Serra, foun- 
dateur de la Californie. Montréal, Granger Fréres; Washington, D. C., 
The Academy of American Franciscan History, 1946. Pp. 390. 

PIRARD, PIERRE, Saint Thomas More, Humaniste, chancelier et martyr. Paris, 
Lethielleux, 1946.(*) 

PORTARENA, DIONYSIUS, O.F.M., Doctrina Scripturistica S. Filastru Brixien- 
sis Episcopi et Textus biblicus ab eo adhibitus (Pontificium Athenaeum 
Antonianum, Facultas theologica. Theses ad Lauream, N. 28). Romae, 
Pontif. Athenaeum Antonianum, 1946. Pp. xxii, 106. 

PRIESTLY, HERBERT INGRAM, Franciscan Explorations in California. (Vol. 
VI: Spain in the West.) (Edited by Lillian Estelle Fisher.) Glendale, 
California, Arthur H. Clark Co., 1946. Pp. 189. 

PrIMS, FLoris, Geschiedenis van Antwerpen VIII. Met Spanje (1555-1715). 
4e boek: Letteren, Wetenschappen en Kunsten. Antwerpen, Standaard, 
1946. Pp. ix, 165. 

——,, Geschiedenis van Antwerpen IX. Met Oosternrijk en onder de Frans- 
chen (1715-1814). le boek: De Politische Orde. Antwerpen, Standaard, 
1946. Pp. ix, 165. 

QUINTANA, FRANCISCANA DE A., O.F.M., San Antonio de Padua, Doctor de 
la Iglesia. Lima, Pert, Delegacidn General de le Orden Franciscana en 
América Meridional, 1946. Pp. 104. 

RECIO, VICENTA, O.F.M., Algo del alma (Antologia intima.) Palabras pre- 
liminares del P. Félix Garcia, O.S.A. Madrid, Impr. de Pablo Lépez, 1946. 
Pp: 175, 

Ricci, IVANO, Uomini illustri de Sansepolcro. Sansepolcro, Tip. Boncompagni, 
1946. Pp. 94. 
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Roeier, L. J., Geschiedenis van het Katholicisme in Noord-Nederland in de 
16e en de 17e eeuw. II Deel. Amsterdam, Urbi et Orbi, 1946. Pp. 832. 

SAINT-PIERRE, BERTRAND, O.F.M., Vingt-cing exercices du chemin de la 
croix. 2e éd. Montréal, Editions Pax et Bonum, 1946. Pp. 269. 

SALLER, SYLVESTER J., O.F.M., Discoveries at St. John’s, ’Ein Karim, 1941- 
1942. (Publications of the Studium Biblicum Franciscanum, No. 3.) 
Jerusalem, Franciscan Fathers printing press, 1946. Pp. xvi, 200. 

SALVA, BARTOLOME, T.O.R., Paternidad Luliana del “Libre de Benedicta tu 
in Mulieribus.” Palma de Mallorca, Mossén, Alcover, 1946. Pp. 95. 

SALVATOR A SASSO MARCONI, O.F.M.Cap., La Provincia Cappuccina di 
Bologna e la Cronaca dei suoi Provinciali. Volume I (1535-1679). 
Budrio, Fratelli Montanari (5) Editori, 1946. Pp. 275. 

SAMUELE A CHIARAMONTE, (Cultrera), O.F.M.Cap., Padre Innocenza da Cal- 
tagirone, Generale Cappuccino (1589-1655). 2a edizione. Roma, Or- 
ganizzazione Editoriale Tipografica, 1946. Pp. xxiii, 283. 

SANCHIS, ALVENTOSA JOAQUIN, O.F.M., La Escuela Mistica Alemana y Sus 
Relaciones con Nuestros Misticos del Siglo de Oro. Madrid, Verdad y 
Vida, 1946. Pp. xi, 237. 

SARTORI, CosMAS, O.F.M., Iurisprudentiae Ecclesiasticae Elementa. Romae, 
Pontificium Athenaeum Antonianum, 1946. Pp. 93. 

SCARMUZZI, DIOMEDE, O.F.M., Parla il Santo di Padova, Dottore della Chiesa. 

Roma, Francesco Ferrari Editore, 1946. Pp. 183. 

SENAN OF CASTELGREGORY, O.F.M.Cap., ed., The Capuchin Annual, 1943- 
1946. (16th year of publication.) Dublin, The Capuchin Office, 1946. 
Pp. 512. 

—, ed, The Capuchin Annual, 1946-1947. (17th year of publication.) 
Dublin, The Capuchin Office, 1946. Pp. 592. 

SHEERS, ALFRED, Angeltjes zonder vleugelen. 2e druk. Gent, Centraal Pro- 
paganda-bureau, 1946. Pp. 103. 

SIANNE, J., L’Eglise et la paroisse Saint-Antoine e Liége, 1244-1945. Liége, 
Vaillant-Carmanne, 1946. Pp. 82. 

SIMEON A BREDA, O.F.M.Cap., Sociologie. Utrecht, Ontwikkelingscentrale 
van de Nederlanse Katholieke Arbeidersbeweging, 1946. Pp. 183. 
STECK, FRANCIS BoraiA, O.F.M., Glories of the Franciscan Order. Rev. ed. 

Chicago, Franciscan Herald press, 1946. Pp. 120. 

STEIDLE, BASILIUS, O.S.B., De Kerkvaders. In het Nederlandsch bewerkt door 
P. Franciscus van Breda, Minder-broeder-Capucijn. Bussum, Uitgeverij 
Paul Brand, 1946. Pp. 216. 

STICCO, MARIA, San Francisco de Asis. Traduccién direta de la quinta edicién 
italiana. Buenos Aires, Editorial Poblet, 1946. Pp. 443. 

STOCKMAN, SIEGFRIED, O.F.M., Het verzet van de Nederlandsche bisschoppen 
tegen nationaal-socialisme en duitsche tyrannie. Utrecht, Uitgeverij Het 
Spectrum, 1946. Pp. 7, 320. 

SULLIVAN, FRANK, and M. P. SULLIVAN, Moreana 1478-1945; A Preliminary 
Check-List of Material by and about Saint Thomas More, Kansas City, 
Mo., Rockhurst College, 1946. Pp. vi, 168. 

TEMPELS, PLACIED, O.F.M., Bantoe-Filosofie. (Kongo-Overzee Bibliotheek, 
IV.) Antwerpen, De Sikkel, 1946. Pp. 115. 
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THANS, HILARION, O.F.M., Goddelijke Deugden. (Geestelijk onderricht, N. 
II.) Mechelen, Sint-Franciscus-drukkerij, 1946. Pp. 237. 

THEODORUS AB APPLETON, (Roemer), O.F.M.Cap., The Alummni, St. Lawr- 

* ence College, Mount Calvary, Wisconsin, 1860-1946. Mount Calvary, 
Wisconsin, 1946. Pp. 131. 

TINIVELLA, FELICISSIMO M., O.F.M., Ambiente ed educazione nell'Infanzia 
e Puerizia. (Quaderni educativi, V.3.) Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e 
Pensiero,” 1946. Pp. 160. 

TONNE, ARTHUR, O.F.M., With Parables. Emporia, Kansas, Didde,' 1946. 
Pp. 12). 

Vari AUTORI, (O.F.M.Conv.), S. Antonio di Padova Dottore Evangelico. 
Volume commemorativo. (Collana “S. Antonio Dottore,” Vol. I.) Pa- 
dova, Ed. Messaggero di S. Antonio, 1946. Pp. 214. 

VARIOUS AUTHORS, St. Anthony of Padua, Doctor of the Church Universal. 
Symposium, Nov. 11, 1946. Washington, D. C., Catholic University of 
America, 1946. Pp. 84. 

VERBEEK, BEDA, O.F.M. EN MARCOEN HEIJER, O.F.M., Drie eeuwen klooster 
en gymnasium van Megen. Amsterdam, Parnassus, 1946. Pp. 383. 
VeERBIJ, HYACINTH, O.F.M., Pater Leonardo Boeteprediker. Leven van den 
H. Leonardus van Porto-Maurizio. (Gekruiste Handen, no. 1.) Roer- 

mond-Maesceik, Romen en Zonen, 1946. Pp. 356. 

VEUTHEY, L., O.F.M.Conv., Crociata di Carita: Il: Alla Sorgente della Carita; 
Ill. Il trionfo della Carita. (Coll. “Pax et Bonum,” No. 2; 3.) Padova, 
Ed. Il Messaggero di S. Antonio, 1946. Pp. 92; 102. 

——, Girard. (“Educatori e Pedagogisti.”) Brescia, La Scuola Ed., 1946. 
Pp. 176. 

VICENZA, GABRIELANGELO DA, O.F.M., La Regola dei Frati Minori, Roma, 
Libreria S. Antonio, 1946. Pp. xii, 472. 

Vitus A MastrILs, (Gadient), O.F.M.Cap., Der Caritasapostel Theodosius 
Florentini. Zweite, verbesserte Auflage. Luzern, Rex-Verlag, 1946. Pp. 
viii, 612. 

Vos, JOSEF, C.I.C.M., Onze Vlaamsche Missie-Patrones de Gelukzalige Maria- 
Amandina van het Heilig Hart Paulina Jeuris van Schakkebroek (Herk- 
de-Stad) Franciscaines-Missionarisse van Maria Gemarteld in China, den 
9en Juli 1900. Herk-de-Stad, Drukkerij Brems, 1946. Pp. 192. 

WALsH, HENRY L., S.J., Hallowed were the Gold Dust Trails, The Story of 
the Pioneer Priests of Northern California, Santa Clara, University of 
Santa Clara press, 1946. Pp. xxi, 559. 

WEIS, NORBERT Kart, O.F.M., Das Franziskanerkloster in Bozen, in seiner 
geschichtlichen Entwicklung. Bozen, Franziskanerkloster, 1946. Pp. 114. 

WINDEATT, Mary FABYAN, Song in the South; the story of Saint Francis 
Solano, apostle of Argentina and Peru. N. Y., Sheed, 1946. Pp. 191. 

WOLTER, ALLAN B., O.F.M., The Transcendentals and Their Function in the 
Metaphysics of Duns Scotus. (Franciscan Institute Publications, Philo- 
sophy series, No. 3.) St. Bonaventure, N. Y., Franciscan Institute, 1946. 
Pp. xvi, 200. 

ZUBILLAGA, FELIX, S.J., ed., Monumenta Antiquae Floridae (1566-1572). 
(Monumenta Historica Societatis Jesu.) Romae, Monumenta Historica 
SJ. 1946. Pp. 110, 693. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


A,, J., O.F.M., in Anales de la Provincia Franciscana del Santo Evangelio de 
México, UI ( Abril-Junio de 1946), 107-109. Salvador Escalante Plan- 
carte: Fray Martin de Valencia. México, Parroco de Amecaméca, 1945. 
Pp. 330. 

, in Anales de la Provincia Franciscana del Santo Evangelio de México, 

III (Julio-Septiembre de 1946), 81-82. Jerdnimo de Mendieta: Vidas 
Franciscanas. México, Ediciones de la Universidad Nacional Auténoma, 
1946. Pp. xxxi, 213. 

——, in Anales de la Provincia Franciscana del Santo Evangelio de México, 

III (Abril-Junio de 1946), 109-110. Octavio Valdés: El Padre Tem- 
bleque. México, 1945. Pp. 218. 

AGUILAR, ENRIQUE, O.F.M., in The Americas, I (April, 1946), 527-528. Al- 
fonso Zawadsky: Las ciudades confederades del Valle del Cauca en 1811. 
Historia, Actas, Documentos. Cali, Colombia, Imprenta Bolivariana, 
1944. Pp. xv, 318. 

ALFRED DE SAINT-ALEXANDRE, O.F.M.Cap., in Franciscan Studies, VI (June, 
1946), 256-257. Alcantara Dion, O.F.M.: Orientations. Montréal, Edi- 
tions Pax et Bonum, 1945. Pp. 266. 

BARAN, MATTHEW JOSEPH, O.F.M.Conv., in Franciscan Studies, V1 (De- 
cember, 1946), 503. O. Norbert Zonca: Ozdoba Padwy czyli Ascetyczno- 
Biograficzne Rozprawy o Swietym Antonim z Padwy. Buffalo, N. Y., 
Franciscan Fathers, O.F.M.Conv., St. Anthony of Padua Province, 1945. 
Pp. xv, 270. 

BARBERA, Pi0, O.F.M., in Itinerarium, XLVII (Julio-Octubre, 1946), 203- 
204. P. Joaquin Aspiazu: Los Precios Abusivos y la Moral. Buenos Aires, 
Editorial Poblet, 1946. 

BITTLE, CELESTINE N., O.F.M.Cap., in Franciscan Studies, V1 (March, 1946), 
129-130. Gerard Esser, S.V.D.: Psychologia. Rev. and enlarged ed. 
Techny, Ill., Mission press, 1945. Pp. xvi, 449. 

BLUMA, DACIEN, O.F.M., in The Portiuncula Review, 1X (February, 1946), 
240-241. Rudolph Allers: The Psychology of Character, N. Y., Sheed, 
1943. Pp. 383. 

Brapy, IGNATIUS, O.F.M., in Franciscan Studies, VI (June, 1946), 238-240. 
Vernon J. Bourke: Axgustine’s Quest of Wisdom. Milwaukee, Bruce, 
1945. Pp. xii 323. 

——,in The Americas, 11 (April, 1946), 523-524. Raphael M. Huber, 
O.F.M.Conv.: A Documented History of the Franciscan Order: 1182- 
1517. Westminster, Md., The Newman Book Shop, 1945. Pp. xxxiv, 
1028. 

Brapy, MOL, O.F.M., in The Assisian, VI (January, 1946), 96-98. Daniel 
Lord, S.J.: Some Notes on the Guidance of Y outh. 4th ed. St. Louis, The 
Queen’s Work, 1942. Pp. 174. 

BROWN, BONAVENTURE A, O.F.M., in Franciscan Studies, V1 (March, 
1946), 118-119. Heribert Jone, O.F.M.Cap.: Moral Theology. Englished 
and adapted to the Code and Customs of the U.S.A., by Urban Adelman, 
O.F.M.Cap. Westminster, Newman Book Shop, 1945. Pp. xx, 634. 
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, in Franciscan Studies, V1 (March, 1946), 124-126. Joseph B. Lehane: 
The Morality of American Civil Legislation Concerning Eugenical 
Sterilization. Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America press, 
1944. Pp. 118. 

CARRIERE, GASTON, O.M.L, in Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XVI (Spring, 
1946), 125*. Efrem Bettoni, O.F.M.: L’Ascesa a Dio in Duns Scoto. 
Milano, Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1943. Pp. viii, 122. . 

, in Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XVI (Juillet-Septembre, 1946), 

186*-187.* Efrem Bettoni, O.F.M.: Vent’anni de studi scotisti (1920- 

1940), Saggio bibliografico. Milan, Quaderni della Rivista de Filosofia 

Neoscolastica, 1942. Pp. 110. 

CHAUVET, FIDEL, O.F.M., in Anales de la Provincia Franciscana del Santo 
Evangelio de México, Ill (Julio- Septiembre de 1946), 80-81. Augustin 
Baez, O.F.M.: San Francisco de Asis, Patrono Universal de la Accién 
Catélica, Buenos Aires, Ediciones Pax et Bonum, 1945. Pp. 299. 

CRESCENTIA, SISTER MARY, B.V.M., in The Americas, III (October, 1946), 
272-273. Jacinto de Palazzolo, O.F.M.Cap.: Nas Selvas dos Vales do 
Mucuri e do Rio Doce. Petrépolis, R.J., Editéra Vozes Limitada, 1945. 
Pp. 339. 

CUNNINGHAM, W. F., CS.C., in The Americas, II1 (October, 1946), 257- 
260. Pius Joseph Barth, O.F.M.: Franciscan Education and the Social 
Order in Spanish North America, (1502-1821). Chicago, University of 
Chicago, 1945. Pp. xi, 431. 

Day, SEBASTIAN, O.F.M., in Franciscan Studies, V1 (September, 1946), 385- 
388. Harold Chermiss: Aristotle’s Criticism of Plato and the Academy. 
Vol. I. Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins press, 1944. Pp. xxvi, 610. 

, in Franciscan Studies, V1 (September, 1946), 388-390. Jacques Mari- 
tain: The Dream of Descartes. N. Y., Philosophical Library, 1944. 
Pp. 220. 

Drouin, PAUL, O.M1., in Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa, XVI (Spring, 
1946), 120-122. Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv.: A Documented His- 
tory of the Franciscan Order. Vol. 1: 1182-1517. Westminster, Md., 
Newman Book Shop, 1944. Pp. xxxiv, 1028. 

ERBACHER, SEBASTIAN, O.F.M., in Franciscan Studies, V1 (September, 1946), 
394-395. Pius Joseph Barth: Franciscan Education and the Social Order 
in Spanish North America (1502-1821). Chicago, Il, University of Chi- 
cago press, 1945. Pp. xi, 431. 

FIELDER, J. H., in Ave Maria, LXIV (October Sth, 1946), 442. Pius Joseph 
Barth, O.F.M.: Franciscan Education and the Social Order in Spanish 
North America (1502-1821). Chicago, University of Chicago, 1945. 
Pp. xi, 431. 

GRABKA, GREGORY, O.F.M.Conv., in Franciscan Studies, VI (March, 1946), 
123-124. Edmond D. Benard: A Preface to Newman’s Theology. St. 
Louis, Herder Book Co., 1945. Pp. xv, 234. 

——, in Franciscan Studies, V1 (September, 1946), 398-399, Alan McDou- 

gall, ed.: Spiritual Doctrine of Father Lallemont, S.]., Westminster, Md., 

Newman Book Shop, 1946. Pp. xvi, 304. 
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——, in Franciscan Studies, VI (June, 1946), 248-249. Conrad Pepler, O.P.: 
Lent. A Liturgical Commentary on the Lessons and Gospels. St. Louis, 
Herder Book Co., 1944. Pp. x, 406. 

GROMACKI, ALAN, O.F.M., in The Portiuncula Review, 1X (February, 1946), 
241-242. David Dallin: The Big Three. New Haven, Conn., Yale Uni- 
versity press, 1945. Pp. 292. 

GUMBINGER, CUTHBERT, O.F.M.Cap., in Franciscan Studies, V1 (March, 
1946), 121-122. Kilian J. Hennrich, O.F.M.Cap.: Forming a Christian 
Mentality. N. Y., Wagner, 1945. Pp. xii, 288. 

——, in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLVII (October, 1946), 77-78. 
Raphael M. Huber, O.F.M.Conv.: A Documented History of the Fran- 
ciscan Order. Milwaukee, Nowiny Publishing Apostolate, Inc., 1944. 
Pp. xxxiv, 1028. 

HEIsgER, BASIL, O.F.M.Conv., in Franciscan Studies, V1 (March, 1946), 120. 
Gregory M. Grabka, O.F.M.Conv.: Cardinalis Hosti de Corpore Christi 
Mystico. Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America press, 1945. 
Pp. xviii, 279. 

, in Franciscan Studies, V1 (June, 1946), 240-242. Sdren Kierkegaard: 
Training in Christianity. Also, For Self-Examination and Judge for 
Yourselves. (Both translated by Walter Lowrie.) Princeton University 
press, 1944. Pp. 275; 243. 

HENNRICH, KILIAN J., O.F.M.Cap., in Franciscan Studies, V1 (June, 1946), 
252-253. Donald Attwater: Eastern Catholic Worship. N. Y., Devin- 
Adair Co., 1945. Pp. 224. 

——,, in Franciscan Studies, V1 (December, 1946), 498-499. Jack Finegan: 
Light from the Ancient Past. Princeton, N. J., Princeton University 
press, 1946. Pp. xxxiv, 500. 

, in Franciscan Studies, V1 (June, 1946), 253-254. Nicolas Herman 

(Brother Lawrence): The Practice of the Presence of God. Westmin- 

ster, Md., The Newman Book Shop, 1945. Pp. 127. 

——,, in Franciscan Studies, V1 (June 1946), 255. Edward L. Heston, CS.C.: 
The Priest of the Fathers. Milwaukee, Bruce, 1945. Pp. 171. 

——, in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLVII (October, 1946), 79-80. 

Robert Bakewell Morrison, S.J.: God Is Its Founder. Milwaukee, Bruce, 

c1946. Pp. xi, 275. 

, in The Homiletic and Pastoral Review, XLVII (October, 1946), 80. 
James E. Walsh, S.J.: Facing Your Social Situation. Milwaukee, Bruce, 
1946. Pp. xi, 237. 

Jurczyk, BLAsE, O.F.M., in The Portiuncula Review, X (November, 1946), 
120-121. James Edward Haggerty: Guerrilla Padre. N. Y., Longmans, 
1946. Pp. 257. 

JusTINA, SISTER, L.C., in The Americas, III (October), 1946), 270-271. Ken- 
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Deg AZKUNGA, AGUSTIN, O.F.M., Himno Oficial al Glorioso San Antonio de 
Padua declarado por Ss. Pio XII Doctor de la Iglesia Universal. (Musica 
et verba ut supra). Petrdépolis, Of. Graficas de la Editéra Vozes Ltda. 
1946. Pp. 4. 

DEMETRIUS A CAMBRIDGE, (Manousos), O.F.M.Cap., God’s Quartermasters. 
New York, The Catholic Information Society, n.d. Pp. 15. 

DEMOULLING, FELIX, O.F.M., Sur les pas de Saint Antoine. Brive (Corréze), 
Editions “Echo des Grottes,” 1946. Pp. 59. 

ELIszE, O.F.M.Cap., A ceux qui disent: On s’en fait pas.” (Aux jeunes gens, 
N. 5.) Montréal, Le Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 36. 

—,, Attention! ne vous emballez pas! ( Aux jeunes filles, N. 10.) Montréal, 
Le Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 36. 

——,, Celles dont on rit. (Aux jeunes filles, N. 8.) Montréal, Le Centre 
Familial, 1946. Pp. 40. 

——, Chantez votre chanson d’amour! (Aux jeunes méres.) Montréal, Le 
Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 52. 

——, Debout! les coeurs d’or! (Aux jeunes filles, N. 7.) Montréal, Le Centre 
Familial, 1946. Pp. 40. 

——,, Dis-moi. . . si. . . tu m’aimes. (Aux jeunes gens, N. 7.) Montréal, 
Le Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 32. 

——, Donne-moi tes vingt ans! (Aux jeunes filles, N. 6) Montréal, Le Centre 
Familial, 1946. Pp. 36. 

, Ecoutez-moi et vous vivrez. (Aux jeunes BENS, N. 2.) Montréal, Le 

Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 48. 

, En avant! pour trouver du renfort. (Aux jeunes gens, N. 4.) Montréal, 
Le Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 46. 

——,, En route et suivez-le! (Aux jeunes gens, N. 3.) Montréal, Le Centre 
Familial, 1946. Pp. 40. 

, Faites-vous une ame d’acier (Aux jeunes filles). Montréal, Le Centre 

Famliial, 1946. Pp. 32. 

, Jeune homme, as-tu du coeur? ( Aux jeunes gens, N. 6.) Montréal, Le 
Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 52. 

——.,, Lisez-moi ¢a pour devenir quelqu’un. (Aux jeunes gens.) Montréal, 
Le Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 32. | 

——.,, N’écoutez pas la voix des sirénes! (Aux jeunes filles, N. 2.) Montréal, 
Le Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 32. 

— ,, Ne soyez pas des dmes vulgaires. (Aux jeunes filles, N. 5.) Montréal, 
Le Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 32. 

——, Ne voguez pas a la dérive! (Aux jeunes filles, N. 3.) Montréal, Le 
Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 34. 

, Parlez-nous d’amour! (Aux jeunes ges.) Montréal, Le Centre Familial, 

1946. Pp. 62. 

, Pour étre aimée et heureuse. (Aux jeunes épouses.) Montréal, Le 
Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 54. 

——, Prenez garde 4 l'amour! (Aux jeunes gens.) Montréal, Le Centre 
Familial, 1946. Pp. 48. 

——, Quand le coeur fait toc. . . toc. (Aux jeunes filles, N. 9.) Montréal, 
Le Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 52. 
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—, Quand vous révez d'amour! (Aux jeunes gens, N. 8.) Montréal, Le 

Centre Familial, 1946. Pp. 48. 

, Voulez-vous rester fleurs? ( Aux jeunes filles, N. 4.) Montréal, Le Centre 
Familial, 1946. Pp. 36. 

ETTORE, PIETRO, O.F.M., I] fermento dei Farisei. Noci, Arti Grafiche, Ditta 
Gr. Uff. E. Cressati. Pp. 27.(*) 

——, Politica: Democrazia e azione elettorale nello spirito e nella pratica 

della Chiesa. Noci, Arti Grafiche, Ditta Gr. Uff. E. Cressati, 1946. Pp. 


40. 
—,, Religione e Socialismo. Noci, Arti Grafiche, Ditta Gr. Uff. E. Cressati, 
1946. Pp. 53. 


FAUST, MATHIAS, O.F.M., Franciscan Discipline. Address given at the Annual 
Meeting of the Very Reverend Ministers and Commissaries Provincial, 
Washington, D. C.,, Mt. St. Sepulchre, October 9, 1946. Pp. 6. 

Foy, FELICIAN, O.F.M., Christ and You, Redeemers. Paterson, N. J. St. 
Anthony Guild press, 1946. Pp. 22. 

FRANCIS OF ASSISI, SAINT, Les plus beaux textes de sant Francois, traduction 
de l’abbé P. Bayart. Paris, Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 64. 

FRANCIS, PAUL JAMES, S.A., Saint Francis for America: America for Saint 
Francis. Reprint of an address made many years ago. Peekskill, N. Y., 
The Graymour press, 1946.(*) 

FRANCISCUS DE PAULA A MAUMUSSON, O.F.M.Cap., Flammes séraphiques. 
Retraite de profession dans le Tiers-Ordre de saint Francois d’Assise. 
Paris, Librairie Sairit Francois, 1946. Pp. 64. 

FRANGOIS-MARIE DE HULL, O.F.M.Cap., Matheclair. Montréal, Les Fréres 
Mineurs Cap., 1946. Pp. 34. 

FREDEGANUS AB ANTWERPEN (Callaey), O.F.M.Cap., La physionomie spiri- 
tuelle de Fabio Chigi (Alexandre VII), d’aprés sa correspondance avec 
le P. Charles d’Arenberg, O.F.M.Cap. (Extractum ex Miscellanea Gio- 
vanni Mercati Vol. V.: Storia Ecclesiastica. Studi e Testi, 125.) Citta 
del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1946. Pp. 26. 

FREDERIC DE GHYVELDE, O.F.M., Mon premier voyage au Canada 1881-1882. 
Trois-Riviéres, Editions B.P.F., 1946. Pp. 54. 

GALLETTI, MAURO, O.F.M., 12 Canzoncine Mariane popolarit. Opus 92. 
Assisi S. Maria degli Angeli, Tipografia Porziuncula, 1946. Pp. 16. 
GERARDUS A DINTER, (J. van Grinsven), O.F.M.Cap. Ik spreek maleisch. 

Tilburg, W. Bergmans, s.a. Pp. 62. 

HAILE, BERARD, O.F.M., The Navaho War Dance. A brief narrative of its 
meaning and practice. St. Michaels, Ariz. St. Michaels press, 1946. 
Pp. 50. 

Hier RUDOLPH, O.F.M., The Pursuit of Happiness. Patterson, N. J., St., 
Anthony Guild press, 1946. Pp. 22. 

HILARIUS A BARENTON, O.F.M.Cap., Les Etrusques en notre Occident et nos 
origines francaises. (Sciences et Découvertes Modernes, n° 6.) Paris, 
Librairie Orientale et Américaine, 1946. Pp. 46. 

Hiiarius A TEANO, O.F.M.Cap., I/ convento e la chiesa di Maria SS. delle 
Grazie in Serracapriola, Campobasso, Arti Grafiche Di Nunzio & San- 
torelli, 1946. Pp. 30. 
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HUBERTUS A GROESSEN, O.F.M.Cap., Het Paulinisch voorecht. (Pro manu- 
scripto.) 1946. Pp. 56. 

JACQUES DE Btots, O.F.M.Cap., L’Oraison mentale “Ecole du coeur.” 2e éd. 
Montréal, L’Echo de Saint-Francois, 1946. Pp. 48. 

JAMES, O.F.M.Cap., How to Pray the Mass. Cork, Ireland, The Mercier Press. 
Pp. 47.(*) 

JUsTUs A VILLARES, O.F.M.Cap., Novena al Stmo. Cristo de la Misercordia. 
Madrid, Orbe, S. A. de Artes Graficas, s.a. Pp. 61. 

KIEMEN, MATTHIAS, O.F.M., Colonial Indian Missions. The record of Catholic 
missioners to the American Indians, 1521-1848. (A Missionary Acad- 
emia Study, V. 3, N. 5.) N. Y., America press, 1946. Pp. 55. 

LEKEUX, MARTIAL, O.F.M., Sainte Francoise Romaine, maitresse de maison. 
Montréal Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 55. 

LINEHAN, JAMES M., O.F.M., A Living Crucifix. The story of Theresa Neu- 
man of Konnersreuth. Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild press, 1946. 
Pp. 20. 

LONG, VALENTINE, O.F.M., The Way Home. Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony 
Guild press, 1946. Pp. 20. 

—, Why Not Take God’s Word For It? Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild 
press, 1946. Pp. 22. 

McCartuy, THOMAS J., Saints for the Times. (Five Catholic hour radio ad- 
dresses on: John Henry Newman, St. Augustine, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
St. Thomas More and Matt Talbot.) Westminster, Md., The Newman 
Bookshop, 1946. Pp. 32. Washington, D. C., NCWC, 1946. Pp. 36. 

MARCELLUS A MONTEMAGGIORE, (Manzo), O.F.M.Cap., Recalling Saint 
Anthony of Padua. N.Y.C. Priv Pr., 1946. Pp. x, 55. 

MARTINEZ, JUAN M., O.F.M., Criterologia escotista. Doctrina textual del B. 
J. Duns Escoto. Madrid, Pablo Lépez, 1946. Pp. 56. 

MATTEUCCI, GUALBERTO, O.F.M., Scio Franciscana e due illustri minoriti 
del sec. XVI; Mons Angelo Giustiniani Vescovo de Ginevra. P. Francesco 
Mauri da Spoleto poeta. Verna (Arezzo), Tipografia Francescana “La 
Verna,” 1946. Pp. 34. 

OLIGER, Livier, O.F.M., Le plus ancien Office Liturgique de la B. Isabelle de 
France (1270). (Extractum ex Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati, Il, 484- 
508.) Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, 1946. Pp. 25. 

OreB, M. I., O.F.M.Conv., Notio peccati in Didache, Excerpta ex Dissert. 
Laur. Romae, Pont. Facultas Theolog. O.F.M.Conv., 1946. Pp. 68. 

PAVANELLO, A. F., La Cappella dell’Arca nella Basilica del Santo im Padova. 
Padova, Ed. Messaggero di S. Antonio, 1946. Pp. 67. 

PEREIRA DOS REIS, MONS, Santo Antonio da Lisbona e di Padova. Citta del 
Vaticano, Tipografia Poliglotta Vaticana, 1946. Pp. 36. 

Pinuzzo, Don, Margherita. Vico Equense (Napoli), Opera Madonnina del 
Poveri, 1946. Pp. 48. 

Pius XII, Popz, Exulia, Lusitania felix. Litterae Apostolicae quibus S$: An- 
tonius Patavinus Doctor Ecclesiae Universalis renuntiatur. Roma, Typis 
Polyglottis Vaticanis, 1946. Pp. 7. 

PORTER, FERNAND, O.F.M., Essai Bibliographique sur la Vocation. Montréal, 
La Vie des Communautés Religieuses, 1946. Pp. 16. 
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SCHAAF, RME P. VALENTIN, O.F.M., Saint-Antoine de Padoue docteur de 
VEglise. Traduction de Ferdinand Coiteux et M. -Cantius Matura, O.F.M. 
Montréal, Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 35. 

SEBASTIANUS A TILBURG, O.F.M.Cap., De bliide boodschap, 12 preken voor 
de Derde Orde. Hees-Nijmegen, Derde Orde Secretatiaat, 1946. Pp. 52. 

SOULAIROL, JEAN, Saint Antoine de Padoue vous parle de la Providence. 
Montréal, Editions Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 36. 

STEMPOWSKA, SISTER MARY SANCTOSLAUS, Fec., Safety Education. Written, 
Chicago, Ill, Feb. 12, 1946. Pp. 5. (Delivered at the Safety Education 
Conference. ) 

STOCCHERO, P. B., O.F.M., Le chemin de la croix d’aprés les sanctuaries et 
les trditions de Jérusalem. Jérusalem, s.a. Pp. 40.(*) 

THANS, HILARION, Kent gij het Heilig Paterke van Hasselt. 2e druk. Hasselt, 
Vice-Postulaat, 1946. Pp. 47. 

TRUDEL, PAUL-EUGENE, O.F.M., Le Procés Apostolique pour la Béatification 
du Pére Frédéric, O.F.M. Montréal, La Vie des Communautés Religieuses, 
1946. Pp. 16. 

UNGER, Sane J., O.F.M.Cap., Mary Immaculate. The Bull Ineffabilis Dei 
of Pope Pius [X. Paterson, N. J., St. Anthony Guild press, 1946. Pp. 34. 

URBANUS AB IZEGEM, O.F.M.Cap., Legenden. Brugge, Franciscaanse Stan- 
daard, 1946. Pp. 64. 

VERSCHUEREN, Lucipius, O.F.M., Een Nederlandse Martelares. De Zalige 
Maria Adolphine. Franciscanesse Missionarisse van Maria. Amsterdam, 
Urbi et Orbi, 1946. Pp. 42. 

WAGNER, ELMAR, O.F.M., Antonius von Padua der neue Kirchenlehrer einer 
neuen Zeit. Fulda, Parzeller & Co., 1946. Pp. 16. 

ZELLER, RENEE, Sainte Claire d’Assise. (Collection “Herauts du Christ: 
Apétres, Saints, Martyrs,” N. 2.) Paris, Editions De L’Arc, 1946. Pp. 64. 

, Sainte Claire d’Assise, vous parle de la pauvreté. Montréal, Editions 

Franciscaines, 1946. Pp. 26. 


DISSERTATIONS 


ANTOINE, SISTER M. SALOME, O.S.F., The Rhetoric of Jeremy Taylor’s Prose: 
Ornament of the Sunday Sermons. Washington, D. C., Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1946. Pp. xiii, 356. Doctoral Dissertation in Philo- 
sophy. 

(orn WaLiin A., O.F.M., The Life and Work of Father Sobreviela as a 
Missionary in Peru. St. Bonaventure, N. Y., St. Bonaventure College, 
1946. Pp. 80. Master of Arts in History. 

BALL, SISTER M. TARCISIA, O.S.F., Nature and the Vocabulary of Nature in 
the Works of Saint Cyprian. Washington, D. C., Catholic University of 
America, 1946. Pp. xix, 303. Doctoral dissertation in philosophy. 

BELANGER, FREDERICK, O.F.M., Interest, a Revolutionary Factor in Modern 
Education. St. Bonaventure, N. Y., St. Bonaventure College, 1946. Pp. 
69. Master of Arts in Education. 

BLACKOWSKI, STANISLAUS K., O.F.M., The Attitude of the Catholic Church 
in Regard to Collective Bargaining. Ibid. Pp. 55. Master of Arts in 
Sociology. 
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BRENNAN, KENNETH M., O.F.M., Fray Toribio de Motolinia, Missionary 
and Prelate of New Spain. Ibid. Pp. 79. Master of Arts in Franciscan 
History. 

CASHMAN, SISTER MARY ALFRED, OS.F., Biblical Drama. Ibid. Pp. 79. 
Master of Arts in Sacred Science. 

CLEMENTINUS A. VLISSINGEN, O.F.M.Cap., De Evolutione Definitionis Luris 
Gentium. Studium Historico-luridicum de Doctrina luris Gentium apud 
Auctores Classicos Saec. XVI-XVIII. Romae, Pont. Univ. Gregor., 1946. 
Pp. 189. Doctoral Dissertation. (*) 

COLLOTY, RONALD, O.F.M., Influence of Environment on School Achieve- 
ment. St. Bonaventure, N. Y., St. Bonaventure College, 1946. Pp. v, 40. 
Master of Arts in Education. 

DROSSEL, SISTER MARY VIOLETTA, Fec., Charaktery i typy w powiesciach 
Kossak-Szczuckiej. An Analysis of Kossak-Szczucka’s Historical Novels: 
Crusaders and Blessed are the Meek. Types and Characters. Chicago, 
De Paul University, 1946. Pp. 114. Master of Arts Thesis. 

Fox, EDMUND A., O.F.M., Father Basilio Brollo, O.F.M., Missionary and 
First Vicar Apostolic of Shensi, China. St. Bonaventure, N. Y., St. Bon- 
aventure College, 1946. Pp. 62. Master of Arts in History. 

FRAWLEY, ROBERT E., O.F.M., Boys Town; A Sociological Study in the Pre- 
vention of Delinquency and Crime, and in the Development of Good 
Citizenship. Ibid. Pp. 46. Master of Arts in Sociology. 

GLYNN, ALAN, The De Tribus Diebus or the Seventh Book of the Didas- 
calion of Hugh St. Victor. Ibid. Pp. 98. Master of Arts in Philosophy. 

GORMAN, SISTER M. JANE THOMAS, O.S.F., Tertiary Franciscan Missionary 
Sisters of the Sacred Heart and Catholic Education in the United States. 
New York City, Fordham University, 1946. Pp. 383. Doctoral Dis- 
sertation in Education. 

HALAs, RoMAN B., O.F.M., Judas Iscariot: A Scriptural and Theological Study 
of His Person, His Deeds, and His Eternal Lot. Washington, D. C,, 
Catholic University of America, 1946. Pp. xiii, 210. Doctoral Disser- 
tation in Sacred Theology. 

Hooper, SISTER M. RACHEL, O.S.F., A Directive Course of Study in Latin 
for the Ninth and Tenth Grades of Rosary High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. St. Bonaventure, N. Y., St. Bonaventure College, 1946. Pp. 128. 
Master of Arts in Latin. 

Hurey, DANIEL A., O.F.M., Orestes Augustus Brownson’s Way to the 
Catholic Church. Ibid. Pp. 90. Master of Arts in English. 

JANKOWSKI, ARTHUR, O.F.M., A Translation of Saint Bonaventure’s “Quare 
Fratres Minores Praedicent et Confessiones Audiant.” Ibid. Pp. 31. 
Master of Arts in Ancient Languages. 

Jerzy, SISTER MARY BONAVENTURE, Fec., Analysis of the Characteristics 
of Polish Music. Chicago, De Paul University, School of Music, 1946. 
Pp. 100. Master of Music Thesis. 

KELLY, SisTER ANGELA Marie, O.S.F., Baptism. St. Bonaventure, N. Y., St. 
Bonaventure College, 1946. Pp. 33. Master of Arts Sacred Science. 

KELLY, MARK, O.S.F., A Comparison of Hearing and Reading Comprehen- 
sion of Vocabulary Among High School Freshmen. New York City, 
Fordham University, 1946. Master thesis in Education. (*) 
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KOLANOWSKA, SISTER MARY STEPHANETTA, Fec., A Comparative Study of 
Selected External Characters of Egg, Larva, and Pupa in Several Species 
of Drosophila. Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America, 1946. 
Pp. 27. Master of Science Thesis. 

LENK, LASALLE E., O.F.M.Conv., An Analysis of Stultitia Suggested by the 
Writings of St. Thomas. St. Bonav enture, N. Y., St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege, 1946. Pp. 42. Master of Arts in Philosophy. 

Loos, SISTER M. BEDE, O.S.F., The Parish Church and the Parish School Con- 
stitute an Indivisible Unit for the Formation of the Catholic Way of Life 
in America. Ibid. Pp. 36. Master of Arts in Sociology. 

McGuCKIN, DENIs A., O.F.M., The Synarchist Movement. Ibid. Pp. 61. 
Master of Arts in Sociology. 

MCINERNEY, ATHANASIUS, O.F.M., The Spanish Franciscans in the Province 
of Kiangst, China, During the Y ears 1685-1813. Ibid. Pp. 91. Master 
of Arts in History. 

PORTARENA, Dionysius, O.F.M., Doctrina Scripturistica S. Filastrit Brixien- 
sis Episcopi, et textus biblicus ab eo adhibitus. Rome, St. Anthony's In- 
ternational College, 1946. Pp. xxi, 105. Doctoral Dissertation in 
Sacred Theology. 

PRENTICE, ROBERT, O.F.M., The Concept of Love According to St. Bonaven- 
ture. Ibid. Pp. 48. Master of Arts in Philosophy. 

RIsTUCCIA, LEON, O.F.M., A Survey of the Work of the Friars Among the 
California Indians (1769-1883). Ibid. Pp. 66. Master of Arts in Latin 
American History. 

RONKE, ELZEARIUS, O.F.M., Dotrina Nominalistica de Fundamento Ordinis 
Moralis apud Gulielmum de Ockham et Gabrielem Biel. (Pars Disser- 
tationis.) Rome, 1946. Pp. 31.(*) 

ROTHAN, EMMetT H., O.F.M., The German Catholic Immigrant in the United 
States (1830-1860). Washington, D. C., Catholic University of America, 
1946. Pp. viii, 172. Doctoral Dissertation in Philosophy. 

SCHROEDER, SISTER M. CAROL, O.S.F., The Catholic Church in the Diocese of 
Vincennes, 1847-1877. Washington, D. C., Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, 1946. Pp. vii, 227. Doctoral Dissertation in Religion. 

SCHWARTZ, SISTER M. FLORENTINE, O.S.F., School Life in American Prose. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., Niagara University, 1946.(*) 

SHEA, EUGENE A., O.F.M., Pedro Menéndez de Avilés and the Organization 
of the Florida Expedition. St. Bonaventure, N. Y., St. Bonaventure Col- 
lege, 1946. Master of Arts in History. \ 

STRASZEWSKA, SISTER MARY CLEMENTIA, Fec., The Four Last Things in 
Lucretius: “De Rerum Natura.” Chicago, De Paul University, 1946. 
Pp. 82. Master of Arts Thesis. 

WDZIECZNY, GILBERT, O.F.M.Conv., Robert Grosseteste’s Commentary on 
the Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. St. Bonaventure, N. Y., St. Bonaven- 
ture College, 1946. Pp. 92. Master of Arts in Philosophy. 
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POEMS 


AFFELT, FRANCIS, O.F.M. “Nativitas Domini.” PR, X (December, 1946), 
145-146. 

AGUILAR, ENRIQUE, O.F.M., “La Pila del Convento,” JS, VII (Enero-Febrero, 
1946), 262. 

ANONYMOUS, (F.M.M.), “Francis the Missionary.” FAM, XVI (October, 
1946), 122a. 

——, (F.M.M.) “My Rosaries.” FAM, XVI (October, 1946), 133. 

BACA, MIGUEL, O.F.M., “Unheeded.” As, VI (April, 1946), 112. 

BORLEY, CAPISTRAN J., O.F.M., “Cor Mariae.” PS, XV (November, 1946), 
a7; 

CHAVEZ, ANGELICO, O.F.M., “Down From Your High Horse.” SAM, LIV 
(October, 1946), 17. 

——,, “The Fairy Friar.” SAM, LIV (October, 1946), 10. 

FELHOELTER, HERMANN G., O.F.M., “Sunday at Lauds.” PC, XVIII (Sum- 
mer, 1946), 168. 

FRANCO, ENRIQUE GONZALES, O.F.M., “Milagro de San Antonio.” JS, VII 
(Mayo-Junio, 1946), 343. 

FRANCO, Mario, O.F.M., “Las viejas historias narran.” JS, VII (Mayo-Junio, 
1946), 358-359. 

HARRIS, XAVIER J., O.F.M., “Mystic Rose.” PS, XIV (Winter, 1946), 112. 

——, “The Wolf of Gubbio.” PS, XIV (Spring, 1946), 167. 

HAUSER, WALTER, “Franziskus.” FW, (Oktober, 1946), 225a. 

HERIBERT, O.F.M.Cap., “Alverna.” FW, (September, 1946), 201a. 

“An der Liebe erkennen.” FW, (Juni, 1946), 121a. 

“Auf diesem steilen Wege.” FW, (August, 1946), 181. 

——, “Du Reiche.” FW, (August, 1946), 177a. 

—, “Hoffnung.” FW, (November, 1946), 249a. 

—,, “So klein bist du!” FW, (Juli, 1946), 145a. 

——, “Wenn Wolken sich tuermen.” FW, (Oktober, 1946), 231. 

—, “Zeit.” FW, (Dezember, 1946), 273a. 

JURECZEK, LAMBERT, O.F.M., “Spring.” Pr, IX (May-June, 1946), 364. 

Kos.LowskI, BRIAN, O.F.M., “Crucifixus.” PR, IX (March, 1946), 272-274. 

——,, “Feliciana.” PR, X (October, 1946), 13-17. 

— , “Francis of Assisi.” PR, X (November, 1946), 110. 

——,, “The Hands, The Cart, The Broken Heart.” PR, X (November, 1946), 
95-98. 

——,, “The Silenced Heart.” PR, X (December, 1946), 174. 

——,, “The Valley of the Spring.” PR, IX (May-June, 1946), 384. 

LARBES, FLAVIAN, O.F.M., “My Friend.” PC, XIX (Fall, 1946), 44. 

——., “The Potato-Peeler.” PC, XVIII (Winter, 1946), 92. 

——, “When the Friars Came to Texas.” PC, XVIII (Summer, 1946), 170. 

LATKO, ERNESTUS, O.F.M., “Jesulinus.” PR, IX (February, 1946), 201. 

MACHESKY, PETER, O.F.M., “My Protectress.” PR. IX (March, 1946), 312. 
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MACLELLAN, DUNSTAN, O.F.M., “Her Alone.” Stu, I (Aout, 1946), 161. 

——, “On the Host.” Stu, I (Mai, 1946), 86. 

MATuRA, MARIE-CANTIUS, O.F.M., “La neige,” Stu, I (Février, 1946), 16. 

——, “Virgini Matri Jam Transeunte Hieme.” St, I (Mai, 1946), 72-73. 

McKeEr, GLapys, “Song for St. Anthony.” SAM, LIV (September, 1946), 10. 

MONTESINO, AMBROSIO, O.F.M., “A San Francisco de Asisi.” I¢, XLVII 
(Julio-Octobre, 1946), 92-96. 
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1946), 88-89. 

BoRLEY, CAPISTRAN J., O.F.M., “Our Lady’s Favor.” PS, XIV (Spring, 1946), 
156-160. 

BOUFFARD, Oporic, O.F.M., “Toute la lyre de Victor Hugo dans nos classes 
de lettres.” ESC, XXV (Février, 1946), 329-334. 

Bourque, Lucuésio, O.F.M., “Avant le grand’messe.” Stu, I (Aodt, 1946), 
155-159. 

——, “Nos publications.” Stz, 1 (Novembre, 1946), 427-447. 

BOYLE, FARAN, O.F.M., ed., “Five Feasts of the Child Jesus.” As, VII (Octo- 
ber, 1946), 10-16. 

BOYLE, MurrRAY, O.F.M., “Monk of Modern Painting.” Georges Rouault. II; 
Ill. As, VI (January, April, 1946), 80-85; 133-137. 
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BRADY, MEL, O.F.M., and KIERNAN QUINN, O.F.M., “Imitation of Christ.” 
Translation of St. Bonaventure’s Epistola de Imitatione Christi. As, V1 
(July, 1946), 160-165. 

BRENDAN, SISTER, O.S.F., “Neutral Diet.” HPr, XXVII (August, 1946), 
273-275. 

BRIDGES, GEOFFREY G., O.F.M., “The Theological Virtues: Hope.” PS, XV 
(November, 1946), 12-18. 

BRIGH, SISTER MAry, O.S.F., “Saint Mary's Chapel.” HPr, XXVII (April, 
1946), 120-122. 

BROWN, RAPHAEL, “The Holy Land Before St. Francis.” CA, LV (October 
1, 1946), 31-34. 

——. “Laroudie: the Laborer.” FR, XLII (June-July - August-Sept., 1946), 
195-197; 231-233. 

——,, “Mary’s Penitent.” OLC, V (October, 1946), 9-11. 

BROWNE, Most Rev. M. J., “Lesson for the Learned.” Resumé of Sermon 
Preached at The Abbey, Galway, 13 June, 1946, on St. Anthony, Newly 
Declared Doctor of the Church. ASS, XIX (December, 1946), 266-269. 

BRUNNER, RICHARD, O.F.M.Cap., “Background of a Vocation.” Mark Roy 
(St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen). Co, X (August, 1946), 177-179, 187. 

BruyA, ANTHONY, O.F.M., “The Anglo-American Committee on Palestine.” 
CA, LV (October 1, 1946), 35-38. 

BRZEZINSKI, BRUNO, O.F.M., “Franciscan, Where is Your Scotus?” PR, X 

(November, 1946), 65-75. 

, trans., “St. Thomas on the Hail Mary.” PR, IX (March, 1946), 283-288. 

BURER, SIGISBERT, O.F.M.Cap., “Crisis in a Mission.” Co, X, (November, 
1946), 220-224. 

BUVALA, MEDARD, O.F.M., “The Hand of Our Father.” FHF, XXV (January 
1, 1946), 21. 

——, “Helping Hand.” FHF, XXV (May 1, 1946), 149. 

——, “Instructing the Ignorant.” FHF, XXV (March 1, 1946), 87. 

——,, “Spiritual Mealtime.” FHF, XXV (July, 1946), 213. 

CALLAHAN, ADALBERT, O.F.M., “The Allegany Friars in Texas.” PAHN, V 
(April, 1946), 275-281. 

CALLus, D. A., O.P., “The ‘Summa Duacensis’ and the Pseudo-Grosseteste’s 
‘De anima’.” RT, XIII (Avril-Juillet, 1946), 225-229. 

CAMPOS, LEOPOLDO, O.F.M., “Circular: Sobre la proxima coronacion de 
Ntra. Sra. ‘Del Pueblito’.” E, V (Julio-Septiembre, 1946), 165-177. 
CAROL ANN, SISTER M., O.S.F., “Tests on the Passion of Our Lord.” CS/J, 

XLVI (April, 1946), 130-131. 

CARR, GEORGE W., O.F.M., “St. Anthony, Preacher and Teacher.” PS, XIV 
(Winter, 1946), 103-112. 

CARRENO, ALBERTO MariA, “Don Fray Alonso de Montifar, Second Arch- 
bishop of Mexico, and the Devotion to Our Lady of Guadalupe.” A, II 
(January, 1946), 280-295. 

CARTMELL, CANICE, O.F.M.Cap., “St. Lawrence of Brindisi.” Co, X (July, 
1946), 165-166. 

CASGRAIN, ERNEST, O.F.M., “Ce que peut la Priére des Enfants.” MF, XXIV 
(Juin, 1946), 167-170. : 
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CERVANTES, ALEJANDRO, O.F.M., “El Testimonio de Jesiis.” R, V (Septiem- 
bre-Diciembre, 1946), 143-157. 

CHARETTE, MICHEL, O.F.M., “Mon Eglise d’'Utsunomiya.” MF, XXIV (Avril, 
1946), 112-113. 

——, “Un Revenant” MF, XXIV (Avril, 1946), 114-115. 

CHAUVET, FIDEL DE J., O.F.M., “Juan Diego en Santiago Tlatelolco.” An, II 
(Julio-Septiembre, 1946), 22-38. 

CHICOINE, FIDELE, O.F.M., “ ‘Breve Catecismo de las Misiones’.” Translated 
from French into Spanish by Fray Gayda, O.F.M. JS, VII (Enero-Feb- 
Pere -245.. 6 5. ste See Ae ge 

——,, “Guerre Civile et Missions de Chine.” MF, XXIV (Juin, 1946), 164- 
165. 

CHRISTIANA, SISTER M., O.S.F., “The Province of St. Anthony.” HPr, XXVII 
(February, 1946), 54-55. 

CiAMPI, LUKE M., O.F.M., “Easy Pickings?” Am, LXXIV (March 9, 1946), 
596. Same abbrev. CD, X (May, 1946), 29-31. 

——, “We are teachers.” HRP, XLVII (December, 1946), 193-196. 

CLELAND, Rosert G., ed., “The Gabriel Moraga Expedition of 1806: The 
Diary of Fray Pedro Mufioz.” Translated by Haydee Noya. HLO, IX 
(May, 1946), 223-248. 

CLEMENS, REV. E. M., “Twenty Years Ago.” Pope Pius XI and his encyclical 
Rite Expiatis. FHF, XXV (September 1, 1946), 264-266. 

CLEMENTE M. DE STA. FELICIDADE, “Sio Lourenco de Brindici.” CS, XXIV 
(Setembro, 1946), 32-40. 

CLOUTIER, URBAIN M., O.F.M., “Un Triomphe de notre chrysanthéme péru- 
vien.” MF, XXIV (Novembre, 1946), 280-283. 

COITEUX, FERDINAND, O.F.M., “Le Docteur Evangélique, exégéte de son 
temps.” SRM, CVI (1946), 58-61, 92-96.(*) 

——, “Saint Antoine de Padoue, le Docteur Evangélique.” SRQ, LIX (1946), 
131-136.(*) 

CoLomer, Luis, O.F.M., “Del ser contingente al Ser necesario.” VyV, IV 
(Enero-Marzo, 1946), 5-28. 

CONRAD, SIMON R., O.F.M.Cap., “Christ the Poet.” CER, XLIV (November, 
1946), 513- 518. 

CorBETT, BAsIL, O.F.M.Conv., “Costa Rica’s Quiet Revolution.” $4, XXVI 
(November, 1946), 6-7. 

Corposa, Luis, O.F.M. El Padre Esquii y la Constitucién.” Iz, II 
(Julio-Octubre, 1946), 193-202. 

CORMIER, ROMEO, O.F.M., “La Marche du Christianisme dans L’Empire 
Japonais.” MF, XXIV (Février, 1946), 59-63. 

CosTA, DOMINIQUE, “Saint Francois et les Etudiants.” AmSF, (Juillet-Aoat- 
Septembre, 1946), 19. 

CRAMER, MALCOLM, O.F.M.Cap., “Christian Yuletide Music Past and Pres- 
ent.” Co, X (December, 1946), 243-245. 

, “Musical Family.” Trapp Family. Co, X (May, 1946), 99-102. 

CULLEN, BRENDAN, O.F.M., “Contradiction?” Stu, 1 (Aoit, 1946), 172-174. 

——, “Never again.” Stu, 1 (Février, 1946), 39-42. 
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CUSHING, Most REv. RICHARD J., “At Grips With Life.” An Address De- 
livered at St. Francis Friary, Brookline, Mass., on October 4, 1945. FHF, 
XXV (February 1, 1946), 35-37. 

DANIEL, BROTHER, M.M., “The Old Franciscan Library at Mission San Juan 
Batista.” CHSO, XXV (June, 1946), 133-138. 

DANIEL MARIA DE CONCHAS, “As notas da Igreja na exposicio de Sao Lou- 
renco de Brindisi.” CS, XXIV (Setembro, 1946), 41-79. 

DAoust, JUVENAL, O.F.M., “L’ame poétique.” St”, 1 (Novembre, :1946), 
304-327. 

——, “Esquisses féminines d’aprés saint Matthieu.” Stw, I (Février, 1946), 
8-16. 

——,, “Lettre ouverte au saint frére Antoine de Padoue, docteur de |’Eglise.” 
Stu, I (Mai, 1946), 110-112. 

DASSEVILLE, ARMAND, O.F.M.Cap., “Early Preaching of Saint Francis of 
Assisi.” Lu, III (Ottobre, 1946), 29-30, 37. 

——, “His Last Mission.” St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen, O.F.M.Cap. Lu, III 
(Aprile, 1946), 41-42. 

——, “A Marian Dream.” Lz, II] (Gennaio, 1946), 25-26. 

——,, “The Siege of Antequera.” Lu, III (Maggio ,1946), 39, 52. 

Davip, O.F.M.Cap., “Auch am Leiden erkennen.” FW (November, 1946), 
262-264. 

——, “Und wenn’s dich trifft?” FW, (Juli, 1946), 164-166. 

Davip p'AUGSBOURG, O.F.M., “Réforme de l'homme intérieur.” Traduit 
par Edouard Parent, O.F.M. Chap. 11-15; 20-21. VCR, IV (Janvier 
Mars, 1946), 152-158; 219-221. V (Septembre, 1946), 29-30. 

Day, SEBASTIAN, O.F.M., “Commentary: Joannis Duns Scoti Tractatus 
de Primo Principio.” FS, VI (June, 1946), 226-230. 

De Kok, Davin, O.F.M. “De strijd van Hennepin en andere Minder- 
broeders tegen het Jansenisme.” 13 artikels.5 AGAU, LXVI (No. 1, 
1946), 1-85. 

DEGUIRE, JEAN-JOSEPH, O.F.M., “L’Apostolat de la Charité.” VCR, IV 
(Janvier, 1946), 129-134. 

——, “Indépendants chez une novice.” VCR, V (Novembre, 1946), 95-97. 

——, “Les maniéres.” VCR,IV (Mars, 1946), 210-215. 

——, “Moyens de gouvernement.” VCR, IV (Février, 1946), 170-173. 

DELEAU, THEOBALD, O.F.M.Cap., “Les Capucins au Centre de I’Afrique.” 
MF, XXIV (Novembre, 1946), 276-279. 

Déry, SANTES-MARIE, O.F.M, “A qui la faute?” St, I (Aoft, 1946), 
169-171. ; 
DESHAIES, SEVERIN, O.F.M., “Pour t’aider A choisir.” Stu, I (Mai, 1946), 

74-85. \ 

DESIDERIUS, O.F.M.Cap., “Bitter und suess.” FW, (November, 1946), 

264-265. 

, “Und erlose mich.” FW, (Oktober, 1946), 241-242. 

, “Die Kirche stuetzen.” FW, (September, 1946), 214-215. 

——, “Nicht nur Liebe nehmen!” FW, (Juni, 1946), 138-139. 

——, “Zu menschlich!” FW, (Dezember, 1946), 287-288. 
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DEVAUX, V., “La philosophie bantoue.” BJI, (1946), 225-230. (*) 

DEVOLDER, N., O.F.M., “De houding van de Kerk tegenover de huidige 
democratie.” Kz, XIII (1946), 331-335.(*) 

DIECKMAN, VINCENT, O.F.M., comp., “The Family: An Annotated Reading 
List.” CLW, XVII (May, 1946), 293-295. 

DILLON, JuLIus, E, O.F.M. “The Resurrection of Shasi.” PAHN, V 
(April, 1946), 257-258. 

Dion, M. ALCANTARA, O.F.M., “Congrés d’educateurs.” ESC, XXVI 
(Octobre, 1946), 9-12. 

—, “La Religion de nos Jeunes, que vaut-elle?” ESC, XXV (Feévrier, 
1946), 343-346. 

DOMINICA, SISTER M., OS.F., “A Unit on Knighthood.” CSJ, XLVI 
(November, 1946), 320-323. 

DONATIEN, O.F.M.,Cap. “Les Amis du Sacré-Coeur: St. Alphonse de 
Ligouri; St. Jean Eudes; Ste. Francoise Romaine; Le Bx. Pierre Julien 
Eymard; Ste. Francoise Cabrini; Ste. Brigitte de Suéde; Ste. Marie- 
Madeleine Postel. Tertiaires.” AR, XXI (Janvier—Avril, Octobre— 

‘ Décembre, 1946), 8-10; 42-43; 85-87; 115-118; 270-273; 305-308; 
329-331. 

——,, “Sainte-Elizabeth chasee avec ses enfants.” ESF, XXXVI (Novembre, 
1946), 311-313. 

—, “Les Saints vous parlent: Ste. Francoise Cabrini; Ste. Elisabeth de 
Hongree; St. Ferdinand III. Tertiaires.” ESF, XXXVI (Octobre- 
Décembre, 1946), 266-269; 306-310; 381-384. 

DONELAN, SISTER M. BxEpgE, O.S.F., “A Unit on the Eastern Churches.” 
CSJ, XLVI (October, 1946), 276-278. 

DONOVAN, DUNSTAN, S.A., “One Body and One Spirit.” La, XLIV 
(December, 1946) > 362-363. 

DorRION, OcTAVE, O.F.M., “Me Voila 4 Iquitos!” MF, XXIV (Avril, 
1946), 120-121. 

Dorn, RUPERT, O.F.M.Cap., “An American Saint.” Mother Frances Xavier 
Cabrini. Co, X (July, 1946), 162-164. 

——, “New Missioner Saint.” Mother Frances Xavier Cabrini. CMD, IV 
(September, 1946), 14-16. 

Doucet, VICTORIN, O.F.M. “A New Source of the Summa Fratris 
Alexandri. FS, V1 (December, 1946), 403-417. 

Doyte, M. P., “Thomas Moore and Irish Music.” ASS, XIX (May, 1946), 
111. 

Drees, Victor, O.F.M., “Monthly Editor.” SAM, LIV (October—Decem- 
ber, 1946), 1; 1; 1. 

DuGGAN, EMMANUEL, O.F.M.Cap., “Christmas Among the Ruthenians.’ 
BS, X1 (Winter, 1946), 46-48. 

DuNN, RALPH, O.F.M., “The Duns Scotus Academy.” Stu, I (Novembre, 
1946), 302-303. 

DUNSTAN, FR., O.F.M.Conv., “Christmas Elsewhere!” Com. XXI (Decem- 
ber, 1946), 23-25. 

Dupont, J., “L’instruction puglique dans le canton de Waremme sous le 
régime francaise.” CAPL, XXXVII (No. 1-4, 1946), 49-56. 
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ECKHART, ADALBERT, O.F.M., “The Theuringian Friars in the New World.” 
PAHN, V (July, 1946), 330-341. 

EDWARD, SISTER M., O.S.F., “The Teacher's Emotional Stability.” CSJ, 
XLVI (February, 1946), 37-39. 

——, “The Problem of Nonattendance.” CSJ, XLVI (January, 1946), 4-5. 

EDWIN, O.F.M.Cap., “St. Antonius, Kirchenlehrer.” FW, (Juni, 1946), 
126-128. 

ELEUTHERIUS, O.F.M.Cap., “The Return of Brother Luchesius.” Co, X 
(March, 1946), 69-70. 
ELIZABETH MARIE, SISTER, O.S.F., “Teaching Works of Mercy to Grades 

Five and Six.” JRI, XVII (December, 1946), 359-363. 

——, “Gratitude Expressed in Art.” Sixth Graders Make a Calendar. 
CSJ, XLVI (October, 1946), 283-284. 

ELvirA, SISTER MARY, O.S.F., “How Much Do College Students Read?” 
CLW, XVII (May, 1946), 271-276. 

EMANUEL, JUVENAL, O.F.M., “The Spiritual Life in Brief Chats.” FHF, 
XXV (January—December, 1946), 24; 56-57; 86; 119-120; 152-153; 
184; 216; 247-248; 280-281; 311; 344; 375. 

ENGELHARDT, ZEPHYRIN, O.F.M. “Diary.” January 2, 1917-July 15, 1917; 
July 16, 1917-December 30, 1917; January 2, 1918-September 19, 1918. 
PASB, VIII (January, April, October, 1946), 48-57; 78-87; 36-49. 

EONE, SISTER M., O.S.F., “Pray to God and Ply the Hammer.” CLW, XVII 
(May, 1946), 289-292. 

ERIcH, O.F.M.,Cap., “Der Franziskanische Kommunismus.” FW, (August 
1946), 177-179. 

——, “Die Terziaren Als Caritasjuenger?” FW, (Juni, 1946), 132-135. 

EXUPERE DE PRATS-DE-MOLLO, O.F.M.Cap., “L’Archiconfrérie de la Sainte- 
Agonie.” Nos. 2-9. AR, XXI (Janvier—Avril, Juin, Octobre—Décem- 
bre, 1946), 11-13; 55-56; 74-75; 107-109; 185-187; 274-275; 309-311; 
342-344. 

—, “Chemin de la Croix.” AR, XXI, (Avril, 1946), 110-114. 

EZECHIEL, O.F.M.Cap., “Weil ich den Sohn Gottes in ihnen gewahre.” 
FW, (September, 1946, 208-209. 

FADDISH, JOHN Forest, O.F.M., “A.R.P. Valentinus Schaaf, O.F.M., 1883- 
1946.” PR, X (December, 1946), 131-134. 

——,, “Regina Minorum.” PR, X (December, 1946), 175-181. 

FAUST, MATHIAS, O.F.M., “Asociacién Serafica por las Vocaciones Sacer- 
dotales y documentos anexos.” An, III (Abril-Junio, 1946), 24-31. 

——, “Encyclical on Our Lady of Guadalupe, May 1, 1946.” PC, XVIII 

(Summer, 1946), 152-153. 

, ‘Franciscan General Delegation.” PAHN, V (July, 1946), 313-314. 

— , “El Ideal Franciscano.” Address at the Annual Reunion of the Minis- 
ters and the Provincial Commisaries at the Convent of St. Francis, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 22, 1945. Translated into Spanish by Carlos 
Sepulveda, O.F.M. An, III (Abril-Junio, 1946), 16-23. 

—, “Letras Enciclicas de N.M.R.P. Delegado General, por las que declara 
a Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe, Patrona del ‘Opus Franciscanum’.” An 
III (Julio-Septiembre, 1946), 3-6. 
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FELICE, SISTER M., F.S.P.A., “Literature for Louis and Louise.” CSJ, XLVI 
(June, 1946), 196. 

——, “The Song of Francis.” AM, LXIV (October 5, 1946), 423-425. 

FELICIAN, SISTER M., OS.F., “Sail On and On and On.” A Columbus Day 
Play. CSJ, XLVI (October, 1946), 288-289. 

FERRITO, CAPISTRAN, O.F.M.Cap., “Borneo Mission Report.” Co, X (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 208-212. 

—, “Exiled from Tibet.” Co, X (April, 1946), 88-90. 

——,, “Marshal Tito’s War on Religion.” AM, LXIV (September 28, 1946), 
399-402. 

——, “The Russian Schism.” Co, X (June, 1946), 138-139, 142. 

——,, “Soviet ‘Freedom of Religion’.” Co, X (August, 1946), 188-190. 

FLORENCE MARIE, SISTER, O.S.F., “Mathematics, Traditional or Integrated.” 
CSJ, XLVI (March, 1946), 93-94. 

FONSECA, L. G. DA, “S. Antonio e a Sagrada Escritura.” B, XV (Junho, 
1946), 673-696. 

G., ALFONSO ARIAS, “San Antonio en la Iconografia.” JS, VII (Mayo-Junio, 
1946), 350-352. 

GABALSKI, JAN, “Siostry Felicjanki w Ameryce.” A history of the Felician 
Sisters in America. So, XX VII (October, 1946), 12-13. 

GAGON, Maurice, O.F.M., “Une Nouvelle Déportation des Acadiens.” MF, 
XXIV (Avril, 1946), 122-123. 

GARCIA, JEsUs, O.F.M., “Vanguardia Franciscana.” R, V (Septiembre-Dici- 
embre, 1946), 159-167. 

GARSKE, GORDON, O.F.M.Cap., “Saint Joseph of Leonissa.” RTFR, XI (May, 
1946), 128-131. 

GAUDRON, EDMOND, O.F.M., “Deux problémes fondamentaux de I’époque.” 
C, VII (September, 1946), 334-341. 

——, “Pour I’interprétation de la pensée préaristotélicienne: 4 propos de 
Parménide.” LTP, (No. 1, 1946), 59-73. 

GEIER, GERARD, O.F.M., (U.S.N.R.), “My Visit to Molokai Leper Island.” 
PC, XVIII (Summer, 1946), 154-157. 

GEIGER, MAYNARD, O.F.M., “Serra’s Thousand Glorious Titles.” No. 489-541; 
No. 542-595; No. 596-641. PASB, VIII (January, April, October, 1946), 
34-37; 71-74; 32-35. 

——, “Sketch of the Study Houses of the Province of St. Barbara.” PASB, 
VIII (July, 1946), 15-26. 

GENTO SANZ, BENJAMIN, O.F.M., “Colonial Art of Quito.” A, II (April, 
1946), 454-460. 

GEORGEL, CyRIL, O.F.M., “Middle-aged Friars and their Hobbies.” Guns. PC, 
XVIII (Spring, 1946), 120-127. 

GEORGES, O.F.M.Cap., “Regensements et genealogie acadienne.” MSGCF, II 
(1946), 76-87.(*) 

GERARD, O.F.M.Cap., “Noél a Befobaka.” MF, XXIV (Décembre, 1946), 
294-295. 
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——, “L’Ouvrier Malgache.” MF, XXIV (Juin, 1946), 185-186. 

—, es l'Eglise Sainte-Thérése Madagascar.” MF, XXIV (Juin, 1946), 
166. 

GERARD, LILLIAN, “America’s First Saint, Mother Cabrini.” NYTM, (July 
7, 1946), 12. 

GHERAERT, BROEDER, “Uit de berijmde vertaling van Broeder Gheraert, 
O.F.M. Lutgarts overgang naar de Cistercienserorde.” LB, (1946), 31- 
52. *) : 

GILLOGLY, ILDEPHONSE, O.F.M., “Franciscan Work Among the White Peo- 
ple in the South.” FEC, XX VII (December, 1946), 93-105. 

GLOSTER, GEORGE F., “Providence Personified.” Father O'Gara, S.J., and the 
Mission Houses of the Franciscan Missionaries in India. FAM, XVI (No- 
vember, 1946), 146-150. 

GOMEZ, LINO CANEDO, O.F.M., “El P. Samuel Eijan Lorenzo, O.F.M.” AIA, 
VI (Enero-Marzo, 1946), 99-117. 

Gomis, JUAN B., O.F.M., “La Esclavitud Mariana, segin el Padre Fray Juan 
de los Angeles.” VyV, IV (Abril-Junio, 1946), 259-286. 

——,, “Ideas sociales de San Antonio.” VyV, IV (Octubre- Diciembre, 1946) 
669-696. 

——,, “Sor Patrocinio. Regla (inédita) de la nueva Orden de la Immaculada 
Concepcién.” AIA, VI (Enero-Marzo, 1946), 99-117. 

GRABKA, GREGORY, O.M.C., “The ‘Alapa’ in Confirmation.” AER, CXIV 
(June, 1946), 436-441. 

——, “Cardinal Hosius and the Council of Trent.” I; I. TS, VII (September, 
December, 1946), 403-417; 558-576. 

GRA JEWSKI, MAURICE, O.F.M., “John Ponce, Franciscan Scotist of the Seven- 
teenth Century.” FS, VI (March, 1946), 54-92. 

GRANT, DoMINIC, “To Anthony of Padua, Saint and Doctor of the Universal 
Church.” WT, IV (May-June, 1946), 2-3, 12. 

GREALLY, ANTHONY, O.F.M., “Great Franciscan Missionaries: St. Leonard 
of Port Maurice, O.F.M., Patron of Catholic Missions.” Cra, XXII (No- 
vember, 1946), 15-20. 

GROMACKI, ALAN, O.F.M., “Evolution of a Poet-Priest.” PR, X (December, 
1946), 135-145. 

Gross, FULGENCE, O.F.M., “St. Anthony, Lover of Mary.” MGH, (October, 
1946) np. 

GUERTIN, UBALD, O.F.M., “Apostolat par le Cinéma.” MF, XXIV (Avril, 
1946), 124. 

GUION, “La era de San Francisco?” RyF, XLVI (Abril, 1946), 305-309. 

GUMBINGER, CUTHBERT A., O.F.M.Cap., “As I Raised the Chalice I Seemed 
to Hear the Patroness of Russia.” Sc, V (March-April, 1946), 10-12. 
Same Abr. with title: “Our Lady and the Little Flower.” OLD, I (Octo- 
ber, 1946), 38-44. 

——, “Bishop Camillus Carrara.” Co, X (January, 1946), 19-20. 
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——, “Minister General of the Capuchin Order.” Most Rev. Clement Neu- 
bauer, O.F.M.Cap. Co, X (June, 1946), 123-126. 

——,, “The New Generation of the Scapular.” Sc, V (November-December, 
1946), 13-14. 

—,, “A Penitent of Father Pio.” Fruits of the Stigmatization of Father Pio. 
FHF, XXV (August 1, 1946), 232-234. 

——, “The Raccolta: Treasury of Faith and Devotion.” Lw, III (Marzo, 
1946), 40-42. 

——, “Saint Anthony. 1. Inspirer of Franciscan Doctors. 2. True Son; the 
Seraphic Spirit of Saint Anthony. 3. His Father’s Spirit; the Franciscan 
Soul of Saint Anthony. 4. Seraphic Lover; the Divine Child in the 
Arms of Saint Anthony. 5. Mother's Honor; Anthony Praises the 
Mother of God. 6. Immaculate Queen; Saint Anthony and the Im- 
maculate Conception. 7. Where His Spirit Lives; Saint Anthony the 
Writer. 8. Oh Blessed Tongue. FHF, XXV (January-August, 1946), 
5-9, 13; 37-41; 70-74, 95; 102-106, 124; 135-138, 156-157; 166-169; 
199-202, 220; 227-230. 

——,, “St Lawrence of Brindisi, Exegete.” CBQ, VIII (July, 1946), 265-280. 

——,, “Some Champions of St. Joseph.” Co, X (May, 1946), 116-118. 

——,, “A Tribute to St. Fidelis of Sigmaringen and St. Joseph of Leonissa.” 
FEC, XXVII (December, 1946), 1-4. 

—, “The Writings of St. Anthony.” Lw, III (Febbraio, 1946), 28-31, 55. 

GUMMERMANN, BAsIL, O.F.M.Cap., “Spirituality in the Fraternity.” Means 
and Ways to Increase It. FHF, XXV (March 1, 1946), 88-90. 

GUTMAN, Harry B., “The Rebirth of the Fine Arts and Franciscan Thought: 
Giotti di Bondone.” FS, VI (March, 1946), 3-29. 

HABIG, MARION, O.F.M., “Franciscan Missions in the Past, Present and Fu- 
ture: a Challenge.” FEC, XX VII (December, 1946), 170-187. 

——,, “The Franciscan Provinces of South America. III. Bolivia and Chile; 
IV. Argentina, Paraguay, and Uruguay.” A, II (January, April, 1946), 
335-356; 461-481. 

——, “Mary Immaculate, Our Model.” MGH, (October, 1946), n.p. 

——,, “Our Lady’s Seven Journeys.” FHF, XXV (May-July, 1946), 131-135; 
170-171; 195-198, 218-220. 

——, “The Passing of Saint Francis.” By One who was Present: Brother 
Elias. FHF, XXV (October 1, 1946), 291-293. 

HABRECHT, AUGUSTINE, O.F.M., “Sermon on Occasion of the Golden Jubilee 
of St. Anthony’s Seminary, 1896-1946.” PASB, VIII (July, 1946), 6-13. 

HAMELIN, ALONZO, O.F.M., “Un Aventurier du Bon Dieu.” MF, XXIV 
(Mars, 1946), 90-93. 

——, “Le beau mouvement.” Siz, I (Février, 1946), 17-27. 

——,, “La musique 4 l’église.” Stu, I (Aoft, 1946), 135-142. 

——, “Le souffle musical.” Stz, I (Novembre, 1946), 361-381. 

HARNEY, MartTIN P., S.J., “Michael O’Cleary of the Four Masters.” Th, XXI 
(March, 1946), 99-108. 

HARRIS, XAVIER J., O.F.M., “Meaning of the Franciscan School.” PS, XIV 
(Winter, 1946), 74-81. 
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HAybDEE, NoyA, “The Gabriel Moraga expedition of 1806; diary of Fray 
Pedro Mufioz.” HLO, IX (May, 1946), 223-248. 

HEATH, VEN. PAUL, O.F.M., “Self-Communings of a Martyr.” Chapters Nos. 
8-23. FHF, (January-December, 1946), 10-13; 42-45; 64; 75-77, 96; 
107-109, 125; 139-142, 155-156; 171-174, 188-189; 203-206, 220; 
235-237, 251, 253; 266-269, 284; 297-300, 319; 330-333, 348-349; 
363-365, 379-381. 

HEBERT, CORNELIUS, “La charité au studium.” Stu, I (Novembre, 1946). 
397-414. 

HEGENER, MARK, O.F.M., “Supposed Inscriptions on the Crucifixion.” HPR, 
XLVI (June, 1946), 695-696. 

HENNRICH, KILIAN J., O.F.M.Cap., “Prospects in the Far East.” OF, XX 
(October 6, 1946), 488-494. Same Abr. with title: “Design for Orien- 
tal Catholicism.” CD, XI (December, 1946), 87-89. 

—, “A Third Anniversary.” The Mystical Body of Christ. HPR, XLVI 
(June, 1946), 672-675. 

——, “The Youth Chaplain.” HPR, XLVI (July-September, 1946), 789-793; 
872-877; 933-939: XLVII (October-December, 1946), 40-46; 116-122; 
197-204. (To be continued.) 
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Mars, 1946), 39-42; 70-73. 
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1946), 224-225. 
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HERNDEL, CosMAS, O.F.M., “Can We Live Christianity?” FHF, XXV (Janu- 
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. “Holy Friendship.” FHF, XXV (May 1, 1946), 151. 
og Sanctifying Daily Life.” FHF XXV (July, September, November, 

kts) 215: 279: 343. 

H£RouX, BARTHELEMY, O.F.M., “Un Episode des Emeutes Syriennes (Mai, 
1945).” MF, XXIV (Avril, 1946), 103-108. 

HEROUX, CLAUDE, O.F.M., “Montage photographique.” Photographs of Rose- 
mont’s Faculty and Students, 1921-1946. Sta, 1 (Novembre, 1946), 237- 
267. 

—, “Le Petit Prince.” Stu, I (Mai, 1946), 99-107. 
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HERSCHER, IRENAEUS, O.F.M., “Allegany City.” RACH, LVII (September, 
1946), 165-168. 

——, “The Catholic Action Medal.” RACH, LVII (March, 1946), 41-46. 

——, “A Dream that Nearly Came True.” Allegany City (N. Y.) PAHN, 
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——, “Father Abad’s Pass.” An Old-timer’s Tip to Modern Engineers. FHF, 
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——, “A Forgotten American Cardinal.” Cardinal Diomede Falconio, O.F.M. 
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471-489. 
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——,, “St. Bonaventure College, St. Bonaventure, N. Y.” RACH, LVII (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 163-168. 

HICKEY, KIERNAN, O.F.M.Cap., “St. Augustine and Donatism.” Ly, III 
(Giugno, 1946), 25-26, 60. 

HicGINs, GALL, O.F.M.,Cap., “Anselm of Pietramolara and His Companions. 
Capuchin Chaplains.” RTFR, XI (January, 1946), 58-68. 
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Sisters in the U. S. So, XX VII (October, 1946), 14-15, 28. 

—, “Writings of the Felician Sisters in the United States.” PAS, III (July- 
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HOEGEMAN, ANTOINE-MARIE, O.F.M., “Heure de Priére pour les Prétres.” 
VCR, V (Octobre, 1946), 41-43. 

HOLDEN, EpGAR, O.F.M.Conv., “Our Seminary Leakage.” HPR, XLVII (No- 
vember, 1946), 93-96. 

, “The Vocation Controversy.” Se, II (1946), 311-321.(*) 

——,, “Why the Stigma?” Why the Stigma that follows a Boy or Young Man 
Who Leaves the Seminary? Se, II (1946), 26-30.(*) 

HORTENSE, SISTER M., O.S.F., “The Child Caring Institution as an Educator.” 
CSJ, XLVI (June, 1946), 189-193. 

HOWELL, AQUINAS, O.F.M., “Palm Island and Fantome Franciscan Mission- 
aries of Mary at Work.” Cru, XXII (November 1946), 5-6. 

HuBgER, RAPHAEL M., O.F.M.Conv., “Bibliographical Sketch of Pope Pius 
X.” SPP, (1946), 1-49. 

—, “Bibliography.” SPP, (1946), 297-300. 

HYACINTH, SISTER M., O.S.F., “Developing Catholic Leaders.” CSJ, XLVI 
(November, 1946), 301-302. 

ILARIANO DE MILANO, O.F.M.‘Cap., “La devozione al Cuore immaculato di 
Maria nella vita spirituale. Conferenze tenute durante la Settimana di 
Studi mariani organizzata dalla Lega Mariana Sacerdotale, 11-19 No- 
vembre, 1945. In: I] Cuore immaculato di Maria, (Rome, Ediz. Maria- 
num, 1946. Pp. 217.), 143-168. 
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IMELDA, SISTER M., O.S.F., “How to Make Pupils Mission Minded.” CSJ, 
XLVI (September, 1946), 240-241. 

IRENEE, O.F.M.Cap., “Un fait marveilleux: une magnifique lecon.” AR, XXI 
Décembre, 1946), 323-326. 

——, “Le Roi d'Amour.” AR XXI (Mars, Avril, Juin, Octobre-Décembre, 
1946), 70-72; 101-104; 182-184; 259-262; 295-298; 323-326. 
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Janeiro.” VP, IV (Novembro-Dezembro, 1946), 772-780 

JAMES, PETER PAUL, O.F.M., “Champion of the Immaculate Conception; De- 
fender of the Pope; Duns Scotus in Cologne.” Part II, Il, & IV of Trans- 
lation of P. Marianus Mueller’s Pamphlet on the Subtle Doctor. As, VI 
(January-July, 1946), 76-79; 130-132; 175-177. 

JAMES, O.F.M.Cap., “Lacrimae Rerum.” CR, II (October, 1946), 285-287. 

——,, “The Spirit of Contemplation.” CR, II (December, 1946), 513-518. 

JANSCH, RONALD, O.F.M.Cap., “Christmas: A Giving Proposition.” BS, XI 
(Winter, 1946), 36-37. 

JANSSEN, LANDOALDUS, O.F.M., “Een draaihals in een muur.” We, XII 
(Nos 1-2, 1946), 13-23. 

——, “Korte (ornithologische) mededelingen (over) Bergleeuwerik, Duin- 
pieper, Grauwe vliegenvanger, Bonte vliegenvanger, Gekraagde rood- 
staart, Heggemus, Draaihals.” Wie, XII (Nos, 1-2, 5-6, 12, 1946), 24; 
79-80; 216. 

JEAN-JOSEPH, O.F.M.Cap., “Les clochers qui tombent.” ESF, XXXVI (Mars, 
1946), 46, 75-78. 

——,, “Un Congrés, Succés!” Congress des Jeunes Tertiaires 4 Granby, le 15 
Septembre, 1946. ESF, XXXVI (Novembre, 1946), 293-295. 

——, “Consécration de la ville de Montréal.” AR, XXI (Septembre, 1946), 
228-231. 

——, “La Féte du Sacré-Coeur.” AR, XXI (Septembre, 1946), 240-242. 

——, “Jeannette. . .” Nos. 23-24. ESF, XXXVI (Janvier-Décembre, 1946), 
12-14; 43-44; 83-86; 114-116; 146-149; 179-181; 210-212; 237-239; 
279-281; 300-302; 339-341. 

——, “Le Tiers Ordre et le Jeunes.” ESF, XXXVI (Novembre, 1946), 296-. 
298. 

JOLENE, SISTER M., F.S.P.A., “Let Us Read Fabiola.” CSJ, XLVI (June, 
1946), 202-203. 

JONINA, SISTER M., O.S.F., and SISTER M. Roper, O.S.F., “A Rose Tribute.” 
For a Silver Sacerdotal Jubilee. CSJ, XLVI (November, 1946), 325- 
326. 

Joyce, Louis FRANCIS, O.F.M., “First Days Out of An Internment Camp.” 
PAHN, V (July, 1946), 328-330. 

Jurczyk, BLASE, O.F.M., “At the Crossroads.” PR, [IX (March, 1946), 300- 
302. 

——, “The Belated Reply.” PR, X (October, 1946), 22-30. 

JUSTINE, SISTER Mary, O.S.F., “Teaching the Mystical Body in Primary 
Grades.” JRI, XVII (November, 1946), 289-294. 
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KANE, HowArp G., O.F.M., “Subjects of Extreme Unction.” PS, XIV (Spring, 
1946), 150-156. 

KEAN, CLAUDE, O.F.M., “An Open Letter to Leo McCarey.” SAM, LIV (Oc- 
tober, 1946), 9-11; 46. 

—, “On Reading at Table.” RR, V (September 15, 1946), 315-318. 

KECK, BARNABAS, O.F.M.Cap., “The Expected of Nations.” BS, XI (Winter, 
1946), 43-45. 

KEKUMANO, ALVIN C., O.F.M., “Vas Electionis.” Franciscan Vignette. PS, 
XIV (Winter, 1946), 101-102. 

KELLY, CELsus, O.F.M., “Catholic Missionaries in the Pacific. I. In Search 
of ‘Terra Australis.’ II. Background and Early Missionaries. III. Fran- 
ciscan Missionary Ideals. IV. The Friar Travellers of the Thirteenth 
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383; 400-408; 552-568. 

——, “The Franciscans in New Guinea.” NZT, LXXIII (July 31, 1946), 
1-5. 

KEMPF, VALTER, O.F.M., “O Diltivio na Mitologia dos Indios Sul-America- 
nos.” VP, IV (Marco-Abril, 1946), 190-200. 

——, “Os Argumentos para a Existéncia da SS. Trindade na Alta Escolastica.” 
REB, VI (Dezembro, 1946), 863-896. 
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REB, VI (Marco, 1946), 93-105. 

KENKEL, F. P., “Opponents of Negro Slavery.” Includes Father Francis Jo- 
seph, O.F.M.Cap., SJR, XX XIX (October, 1946), 189-194. 

KERNEL, THEODORIC, O.F.M., “Letter of . . . ” Concerning the Death of 
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KINROSE, KNUTE, O.F.M., “According to Saint Augustine.” As, VII (Octo- 
ber, 1946), 26-31. 

KINSEL, PASCHAL, O.F.M., “Franciscans in the Holy Land.” FEC, XXVII 
(December, 1946), 145-153. 

——, “The Question of the Holy Places.” CA, LV (October, 1946), 17-20. 

Kirst, ADOLPH, O.F.M., “We're Off for V-M Day.” Franciscan Missions in 
China. SAM, LIII (January, 1946), 23-25. 

KLaus, ERMIN, O.F.M., “Caritas Christi Urget Nos.” PAHN, V (October, 
1946), 395-396. 

KLEBER, CECIL, O.F.M., “Atom Bomb vs. Nature.” As, VI (July, 1946), 182- 
184. 

KLEIN, DAMIAO, O.F.M., “O Sacrificio da Cruz.” Andlise Teolégica. REB, 
VI (Marco, 1946), 60-79. 

KLOPPENBURG, BONAVENTURA, “O valor tedlogico de Santo Antinio.” CS, 
XXIV (Setembro, 1946), 80-119. 

——, “Santo Antonio ‘Doctor Evangelicus’.” RB, VI (Junho, 1946), 246- 
269. 

KNOPKE, ROCH, O.F.M., “Franciscan Missions in China and the Far East.” 
FEC, XXVII (December, 1946), 127-135. 
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KOHENE, MANSUETO, O.F.M., “Literatura Germano-Latina. V. Histéria da 
Literatura Germanica.” VP, V (Novembro-Dezembro, 1946), 796-813. 
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poris Christi’.” Conclusio. REB, VI (Marco, 1946), 115-145. 
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——, “Skylark.” PR, IX (February, 1946), 512-527. 

KRAHE, GORDON, O.F.M., “Franciscan Negro Missions.” FEC, XXVII (De- 
cember, 1946), 106-113. 
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——,, “The Virgin of Guadalupe.” OLD, I (October, 1946), 37. 
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275-301. 
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XI (Winter, 1946), 33-34, 
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KWIATKOWSKI, EUSTACE, O.F.M., “Land of the Rainbow.” Autumn. PR, X 
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(March, 1946), 62-64. 
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LAFLAMME, MASSEO, O.F.M., “Commisariat du Japon.” MF, XXIV (Dé- 
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PC, XVIII (Winter, 1946), 54-60. 
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~ PALS. 
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CW, CLXIV (October, 1946), 32-40. 
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O'NEILL, Murigt S., “Add Twenty-Nine for China.” Pending Rites of Be- 
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POLZER, CONRAD, O.F.M.Cap., “On Fraternity Administration.” FHF, XXV 
(February, April, June, August, October, December, 1946), 54; 118; 
181; 245; 309; 373. 

Poppy, MAXIMuS, O.F.M., “Open letter to St. Anthony.” FHF, XXV (Octo- 
ber 1, 1946), 300-301. ; 

PORTASIK, RICHARD, O.F.M., “A Glance at Chaucer.” PR, X (November, 
1946), 83-88. 

——,, “Oxford's Towering Spire.” PR, X (October, 1946), 3-12. 

PORTASIK, JOSEPH, O.F.M., “Philander.” PR, X (December, 1946), 147-152. 

——,, “Responsibles or Not?” PR, IX (February, 1946), 228-230. 

PORTER, FERNAND, O.F.M., “La culture des vocations.” VCR, V (Novembre, 
1946), 66-72. 

——, “Essai Bibliographique sur la vocation.” VCR, V (Novembre, 1946), 
98-112. 

POULIN, GONZALVE, O.F.M., “Le menace du Marxisme russe dans I’édifice 
de la paix.” C, VII (Décembre, 1946), 436-442. 

PREVOST, JEAN BERCHMANS, O.F.M., “Histoire d’un Jardin d’Enfants.” MF 
XXIV (Novembre, 1946), 270-271. 

PRISME, O.F.M.Cap., “La Reine de Tous Les Saints.” AR, XXI (Novembre, 
1946), 291-293. 

PROPPE, AGNELLUS, O.F.M.Cap., “Constantine and the Church: His Bene- 
factions.” Lu, Ill (Settembre, 1946), 13-16 

REARDON, ERNEST, O.F.M.Cap., “Saint Fidelis of Sigmaringen. 1577-1622.” 
RTFR, XI (May, 1946), 125-128. 

REILLY, RALPH, O.F.M., “A Devastated Harvest.” PAHN, V (January, 
1946), 228-231. 

RESTREPO, ARTURO CALLE, “La Basilica de Padua.” JS, VIII (Mayo-Junio, 
1946), 353-354. 

RIBEIRO, ILIDIO DE SouSA, O.F.M., “Santo Anténio de Lisboa, Doutor de 
Igreja.” REB, V1 (Setembro, 1946), 744-755. 

RICHER, M., O.F.M., “Questionnaire spécial sur la saine utilization des loisirs.” 
MCe (Juin-Juillet-Aoat, 1946), 84-132. 

——,, “Questionnaire spécial sur le saint Sacrifice de la Messe.” 
MCe, (Septembre-Octobre, 1946); 136-160. 

ROBILLARD, LEON, O.F.M., “Chez les Rouges en Chine.” MF, XXIV (No- 
vembre, 1946), 274-275. 

, “La vieille Lo Oin Dé.” MF, XXIV (Décembre, 1946), 312. 

ROBINSON, DENIS, O.F.M., “Archbishop Cushing, Guest of Friars.” PAHN, 
V (January, 1946), 213-215. 

ROGER, SAINT-ARNAUD, O.F.M., “Belle Jeunesse.” Stz, I (Mai, 1946), 106- 

- 109. 
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Rocers, E. F., “Sir Thomas More’s Letter to Bugenhagen.” MC, (March, ° 
1946), 350-360. (*) 

ROLDAN, FRANCISCO MARIA, O.F.M., “Circular del M.R.P. Provincial.” 
Sacerdotal Jubilee of 10 friars. JS, VII (Enero-Febrero, 1946), 234-236. 

Rompr£, FRANCOIS, O.F.M., “Nos anciens dans I’aréne.” Includes a list of the 
missionaries sent from Rosemont. Stu, I (Novembre, 1946), 509-551. 

ROSEMARY, SISTER, O.S.F., “The Social and Religious Development of the 
Primary School Child.” ReR, VIII (No. 4, 1946), 22-29. 

Roy, THARCIsIUS, O.F.M., “Les étapes de l'amour.” Stu, I (Aofit, 1946), 
130-134. 

ROYLE, JOHN E., JR., “The Franciscan Dante.” Me, (Autumn, 1946), 25-28. 
7) 

RUTHERFORD, ILDEPHONSE, O.F.M., “China Afar.” Letter from China, dated 
December 24, 1945, sent to Father Provincial. ArP, X (February, 1946), 
48-55. 

——,, “Natural Foundations of Missiology.” FEC, XX VII (December, 1946), 
10-92. 

RYAN, JAMES, O.F.M., “The Cape Porpoise.” A trip from New York harbor 
to Fordlandia, Brazil. ArP, X (May, 1946), 211-214. 

SAINT-ARNAUD, ROGER, O.F.M., “Amour fraternal.” Stu, I (Aoft, 1946), 
143-146. 

——, Moissoné dans la Fleur de l’'Age: Xavier Van Den Peereboom (1888- 
1914).” MF, XXIV (Feévrier, 1946), 45-47, 50-51. 

—, “Solitude.” Stu, I (Février, 1946), 43-46. 

SAMMER, GEOFFREY, O.F.M.Cap., “China: Land of Distance and Promise.” 
Co, X (August, 1946), 171-172. 

SANCHEZ, ALFONSO M., O.F.M., “Memorias.” An, III (Julio-Septiembre, 
1946), 39-44. 

——, “Memorias del Colegio Apostdélico de la Purisima Concepcién de Pro- 
paganda Fide de Cholula, Pue.” Ax, III (Abril-Junio, 1946), 43-46. 

’ SANCHEZ, EFREN, O.F.M., “Fray Juan de Zumérraga.” E, V (Octubre-Diciem- 
bre, 1946), 284-296. 

SALOTTI, CARD. C., “Acta in Causa Emmanuelis Domingo y Sol.” Anno 1871 
Tertio Ordini Franciscali nomen dedit. AOFM, LXV (Nov.-Dec., 1946), 
197-198. 

SCALES, PAUL, O.F.M,, “Tears in La Salette.” SAM, LIV (October, 1946), 4. 

SCARMUZzZI, D., O.F.M., “Il dottore del Cuore immacolato di Maria: San 
Bernardino da Siena.” In: I] Cuore immaculato di Maria, (Corso di 
Conferenze. Roma, Ediz. Marianum, 1946. Pp. 217), 169-196. 

SCHAAF, VALENTINUS, O.F.M., “Decretum: Quam Maximas.” AOFM, LXV 
(Julii-Augusti, 1946), 155-160. 

——,, “De S. Antonio Patavino Ecclesiae Doctore.” AOFM, LXV ( Januarii- 
Februarii, 1946), 19-34. 

——, “San Antonio, Doctor de Ja Iglesia.” Carta enciclica del 15 de febrero 
de 1946. VyV, IV (Octubre-Diciembre, 1946), 550-582. 

SCHEMBRI, CHRISTIAN, O.F.M.Cap., “Moses, Saint and Prophet.” Lz, III 
(Agosto, 1946), 39-40. 
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——, “Saint Anthony and the Sacred Heart.” RTFR, XI (March, 1946), 83- 
87. 

——, “St. Jerome, his Dream and Life in the Desert.” Lz. III (Marzo, 1946), 
48-50. 

SCHMALZ, NORBERT, O.F.M., “The Home Front.” FEC, XXVII (December, 
1946), 136-142. 

SCHMIDT, MARIAN, O.F.M., “A Missionary Ideal.” A Conspectus of the Three- 
fold Vocational Goal of the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. As, VI 
(July, 1946), 169-174. 

——, “White Franciscans.” Mother Mary of the Passion, F.M.M., Foundress 
of the Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. As, VI (April, 1946), 138-142. 

SCHREITER, VALERIAN, O.F.M.Cap., “Catholic War Veterans, Inc.” Co, X 
(April, 1946), 82-83. 

SCHWITALLA, ALPHONSE M., S.J., “The Franciscan Spirit in the Catholic 
Hospital.” HPr, XXVII (February, 1946), 56-58. 

Scott, Nei P., O.F.M., “A Priest’s Voice.” PS, XIV (Spring, 1946), 164- 
167. 

SCUDDER, VIDA D., “Commentary: A Documented History of the Franciscan 
Order, 1182-1517.” FS, VI (March, 1946), 93-99. 

SCULLY, R. F., “Nuns in Tokyo.” The Franciscan Missionaries of Mary. Con- 
densed from the Catholic Transcript. CD, X (October, 1946), 8-11. 
SENIEUR, JUDE, O.F.M.Cap., “The Regina Cleri Society.” MUCB, (June, 

1946), 26-29. 

SERENT, ANTONIO DE, O.F.M., “El Bautismo fundamento de espiritualidad.” 
It, XLVII (Julio-Octubre, 1946), 70-79. 

SEXTON, ANNETTE M., “Fr. Roch Home from Jap Prison.” PAHN, V (Jan- 
uary, 1946), 208-210. 

SINNOTT, Most Rev. A. A., “Convent Blessings at Home.” Letter of Most 
Rev. A. A. Sinnott, Archbishop of Winnipeg, to the Clergy of his 
Diocese on Promoting the Third Order of St. Francis. FHF, XXV (June 
1, 1946), 187-188. 

SIsK, BENNET W., O.F.M., “The Second Christ.” PS, XIV (Spring, 1946), 
168-174. 

SKALSKI, Eric, O.F.M., “Demon Preacher.” PR, IX (February, 1946), 237- 
239. 

——,, “Hutchins of Chicago.” PR, X (November, 1946), 91-94. 

SKOROGOD, LEOPOLD, O.F.M., “The Hardened One.” (Story) As, VI (April, 
1946), 120-122. 

SLOMSKI, WILHELM, O.F.M., “The Means of Our Deliverance.” PR, X (Oc- 
tober, 1946), 19-21. 

SLOOTS, CUNIBERTUS, O.F.M., “Pater Bartolomaeus d’Astroy, O.F.M., een 
Apologeet uit de zeventiende eeuw en Maastrichts Missionaris.” Een 
bio-bibliographische Studie. PSHAL, LXXVII-LXXXII (1942-1946), 
85-128. 

SMIGIEL, MIENARD, O.F.M., “Seminarians Have a Goal.” PR, IX (May-June, 
1946), 341a-349. 
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SMITH, EUSTACE J., O.F.M., “By Their Fruits.” MGH, (October, 1946), np. 

——,, “Juxta Morem Romanum.” VR, XII (November, 1946), 7-8. 

SoTO, ANTHONY R., O.F.M., “The Theological Virtues: Faith.” PS, XV (No- 
vember, 1946), 5-11. 

Soto, REFuGIO, O.F.M., “Crepiscolo.” The Most Rev. Fr. Valentine Schaaf, 
O.F.M. R, V (Septiembre-Diciembre, 1946), 133-136. 

——,, “Hace 25 Afios.” R, V (Enero-Abril, 1946), 31-44. 

SPATORO, MANUEL, O.F.M.Conv., “The Two Luthers.” Ros, XVI (Novem- 
ber, 1946), 37-46. 

SPELL, LOTA M., “Music in the Cathedral of Mexico in the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (Bishop Zumarraga).” HAHR, XXVI (August, 1946), 293-319. 

Wks a KENNETH, O.F.M., “Forgotten Love.” PR, X (October, 1946), 

1-43, 

——,, “Smutna prawda.” PR, X (November, 1946), 99-100. 

——, “Thou Art, O God!” PR, X (December, 1946), 159-168. 

—, “Via Dolorosa.” PR, IX (March, 1946), 291-299. 

STECK, FRANCIS BorGiA, O.F.M., ed., “La Cofradia del Santisimo Sacra- 
mento y Caridad.” Documents: Regulations for Girls’ School and Or- 
phanage of Our Lady of Charity; and House for Poor Immigrants Ar- 
riving from Spain. A, II (January, 1946), 369-376. 

, ‘Literary Contributions of Catholics in Nineteenth-Century Mexico. 

II. The Diaz Regime (1867-1910).” A, II (April, 1946), 431-453. II 

(July, October, 1946), 66-90; 199-222. (Concluded. ) 

STRUGALSKI, XAVERY, O.F.M., “O Tem i Owem.” PR, X (October, 1946), 
31-33. 

——, “On Stage.” PR, X (November, 1946), 111-114. 

STRYKOWSKI, GORDIAN, O.F.M., “Bard or Bore?” PR, IX (February, 1946), 
207-211. 

SUTIMAN, DONNUL, O.F.M., “Divine Destiny Plays Its Hand.” As, VII 
(January-April, 1947), 105-109. 

SYLVESTRE, FLORENT, O.F.M., “Joie chrétienne, joie franciscaine.” Stu, 1 
(Aoit, 1946), 147-151. 

TANCREDO, ANGEL, O.F.M., “El R. P. Fr. Pascual Ruiz.” R, V (Enero-Abril, 
1946), 55-58., 

TEERAERT, AMADAEUS, O.F.M.Cap., “La ‘Formula Confessionum’ du Frére 
Mineur Jean Rigaud (-1323).” In: Miscellanea historica in Alberti de 
Meyer, (Université de Louvain, Travaux d'histoire et de philologie, Ser. 
Ill, T. XXII, 1946), 651-676. 

——, “Quelque ‘Summae de Paenitentia’ Anonymes dans la Bibliotheque 
Nationale de Paris.” In: Miscellanea Giovanni Mercati (Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, Studi e Testi, T. CXXII, 1946), 311-343. 

TERTULLIAN, O.F.M.Cap., “Gelobt seist Du, Herr!” FW, (Oktober, 1946), 
234-236. 

TETREAULT, EMILIEN, O.F.M., “Course Apostolique 4 Carampoma.” MF, 
XXIV (Décembre, 1946), 300-303. 

——, “Pérou: Adaptation par L’Etude.” MF, XXIV (Feévrier, 1946), 55-53. 
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TETTEROO, SAMUEL, O.F.M., “Subsidios para a Histéria de Ordem III de S. 
Francisco em Minas.” REB, VI (Junho, 1946), 349-358. 

THIBEDEAU, VALENTINE, O.F.M.Cap., “The Apostle of China.” RTFR, XI 
(May, 1946), 132-137. 

THOMAS, RALPH, S.A., “The Church’s Expression of Christmas Joy.” La, 
XLIV (December, 1946), 358-359. 

TIMMERMANS, FELIX, “La Arpa.” O La Vida de San Francisco de Asis: Ben- 
dicién. IF, III (Diciembre, 1946), 23. 

TIMMONS, COLUMBAN, O.F.M., “Talking of Nurseries.” ASS, XIX (May, 
1946), 105-106. 

Titus, O.F.M.Cap., “Siegel der Echtheit.” FW, (Juli, 1946), 154-157. 

TONNE, ARTHUR, O.F.M., “Bodyguards With Wings.” Guardian Angels. 
SAM, LIV (October, 1946), 11. 

“The Cost of Her Crown.” SAM, LIII (May, 1946), 11. 

“Does Your Throat Bother You?” SAM, LIII (February, 1946), 13. 

“Give it to the Baby.” SAM, LIV (December, 1946), 9 

“Go to Joseph.” SAM, LIII (March, 1946), 14. 

“Our Lord’s Grandmother.” SAM, LIV (July, 1946), 16. 

“Raise It Still Higher.” SAM, LIV (September, 1946), 8. 

“The Rapture of Rebeginning.” SAM, LIII (January, 1946), 5. 

“Seraphic Sovereign.” SAM, LIV (August, 1946), 17. 
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TROKUR, EMANUEL, O.F.M., “Franciscan Indian Missions in the United 
States.” FEC, XX VII (December, 1946), 114-126. 

TRUDEL, PAUL-EUGENE, O.F.M., “Le procés apostolique pour la béatifica- 
tion du Pére Frédéric, O.F.M.” VCR, IV (Décembre, 1946), 113-124. 

Ty zs, A., “Columbus and His Backers.” FR, XLII (October, 1946), 10, 12. 


UNGER, DomINIc, O.F.M.Cap., “A Special Aspect of the Athanasian Soteri- . 


ology.” I. II. FS, VI (March, June, 1946), 30-53; 171-194. 

, “When Did Mary First Know of Her Divine Maternity?” AER, CXIV 

(May, 1946), 360-366. 

URBAN, O.F.M-Cap., “Amal-Ashram.” Co, X (January, 1946), 16-18. 

——, “Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai!” Co, X (September, 1946), 195-200. 

——, “Trouble Ahead.” Co, X (December, 1946), 260-262. 

VALDES, OCTAVIANO, “Fray Francisco de Tembleque.” A, III (October, 
1946), 223-233. 

VALENGA, MANUEL, O.F.M., “O Problema da Reconstrucio Social.” VP, IV 
(Julho-Agosto, 1946), 539-542. 

VALLE, GUILLERMO, O.F.M., “Resefia Histérica.” R, V (Enero-Abril, 1946), 
6-16. 

VARELA, RAMON L., O.F.M., “Bl. Sebastian of Apparacio, 1502-1600.” PS, 
XIV (Winter, 1946), 82-88. 

——, “Patroness for Today.” PS, XV (November, 1946), 38-41. 
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VAN BreEDA, HERMAN, O.F.M., “La vie philosophique en Suede.” RPL, 
XLIV (1946), 594-598.(*) 

VAN HEEL, DALMATIUS, O.F.M., “De Minderbroeders te Haarlem.” HBi, 
LX (1946), 134-205.(*) 

——, “Is de bekende Minderbroeder Dirk van Munster te Rotterdam ges- 
torven en begraven?” RJ, Se reeks, III (1946), 170-173.(*) 

VAN HULST, CAESARIUS, O.F.M., “Sint Antonius van Padua Kerkleraar.” 
Zijn werk en sijn leer over het streven naar de volmaakheid. Ex: Ons 
Geestelijk Leven. Tijdschrift voor ascese en mystiek, XXIII (1946), 
65-76. 

VELASQUEZ, FRANCISCO, O.F.M., “Nueva Corona.” R, V (Septiembre-Di- 
ciembre, 1946), 137-142. 

VeERA, VICTOR, O.F.M., “Fray Pedro de Gante.” E, V (July-September, 1946), 
198-221. 

VERCAUTEREN, ARSENIUS, O.F.M., “An et qua ratione ‘culpa’ in Codice iuris 
canonici obnoxia fit poenae canonicae.” Ant, XXI (Januarius-October, 
1946), 93-104. 

VERTIN, RUPERT, O.F.M., “Home.” On John Moody. As, VI (April, 1946), 
115-119. 

——,, “Luca Pacioli.” As, VII (October, 1946), 26-31. 

VITO DA BussuM, O.F.M.Cap., “Il Sacerdote e la Spiritualita Francescana.” 
Includes a two page bibliography. SS, (1946), 93-139.(*) 

VOELKERT, ALEIXO, O.F.M., “Assuntos Pastorais: Dispensa Pedida, Dispensa 
Concedida?; Exposigio das XL Horas e Outras Funcées; Segredo das 
Cartas; Cordigeros Franciscanos.” REB, VI (Dezembro, 1946), 903- 
907, 911-914, 920-921, 922-923. 

——,, “Assuntos Pastorais: Missas nao Celebradas; Clerici, Procurantes Abor- 
tum; Pedra d’Ara; Doentis e Jejum Eucaristico.” REB, VI (Marco, 1946), 
162-169, 169-171, 177-179, 179-180. 

——, “Assuntos Pastorais: De Religiosis Ipso Iure Dimissis; Clausura Papal 

dos Regulares; Procissio do ‘Corpa de Deus’; Valor Obrigatério da Pas- 
toral; Como Tratar os Onanistas?” REB, VI (Junho, 1946), 387-398, 
394-399, 399-404, 407-409, 409-412. . 

——, “Assuntos Pastorais: Sobre o Uso do Calendario; Oratérios Semiptb- 
licos de Regulares; Ainda o Matriménio Misto; Asilo e Indulgéncia da 
Porcitincula; Comunista e Matriménio; Celebracao da Missa para Con- 
feccao do Viatico.” REB, VI (Setembro, 1946), 685-695; 699-703, 707- 
a0 n 710) 712, 712-714, 714-716. 

VOGEL, CLAUDE, O.F.M.Cap., “Who Is To Do It?” The duty of propagating 
the Third Order. FHF, XXV (January 1, 1946), 3-5. 

VOORVELT, GEBHARD, O.F.M., “De fresco-fragmenten van Leeuwarden en 
het Haarlemse Paneel.” VF, XXXVIII (1946), 69-85.(*) 

WALL, THOMAS, “Distinguished Irish humanist: Bonaventure Baron, O.F.M., 
of Clonmel (1610-96).” IER, LXVII (February, May, 1946), 92-102; 
317-327. 

WALSH, Pius, O.F.M., “Birth of the Atom Bomb.” IER, LXVII (February, 
1946), 103-108. 
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——,, “Cosmic Rays and Elementary Particles.” JER, LX VIII (October, 1946), 
243-248. 

WALTER, SISTER MARY, O.S.F., “Fables and Religion.” JRI, XVI (February, 
1946), 524-527. 

——, “Make the Saints ‘Come Alive’.” A playlette. CSJ, XLVI (March, 1946), 
95-96. 

WEINBERGER, CRISPIN, O.F.M.Cap., “Hildebrand, Chancellor of the Church.” 
Lu, Ill (Maggio, 1946), 47-49. : 

——,, “St. Anthony, Preacher.” RTFR, XI (March, 1946), 88. 

WICKENHEUSER, SISTER M. CRESENTIA, OS.F., “Adminisrative Measures 
Peculiar to the Operation of a Psychiatric Division of a General Hos- 
pital.” HPr, XXVII (June, 1946), 189-192. 

Wicks, SmNney F., “The Life and Legacy of Saint Francis of Assisi.” FR, 
XLII (June-July, 1946), 198-200. 

WIDER, JOSEPH BENEDICT, O.F.M., “A New Negro Mission in Georgia. 
PAHN, V (April, 1946), 258-260. 

——,, “St. Jerome Chapel in Americus Dedicated.” PAHN, V (July, 1946), 
315-316. 

WILFRID, SISTER M., O.S.F., “The ‘ABC’ of a Christian.” CSJ, XLVI (Sep- 
tember, 1946), 260. 

——, “Patron Saints.” CSJ, XLVI (February, 1946), 71. 

WILKEN, ROBERT, O.F.M., “Labor Unions Today.” SJR, XXXIX (October, 
1946), 189-194. 

WiLL, DELBERT, O.F.M.Cap., “Four Capuchin Vicars-General (1558-1574).” 
RTFR, XII (December, 1946), 5-21. 

——,, “St. Anthony and the Humanity of Christ.” RTFR, XI (March, 1946), 
91-96. 

WILLIBORD DE PARIS, O.F.M.Cap., “Saint Antoine de Padoue, Docteur de 
lEglise.” AmSF, (Juillet-Aoat-Septembre, 1946), 1-3. 

WoopwARD, HERMAN JOSEPH, O.F.M., “With Mighty Pen.” Belloc and 
Chesterton. As, VI (January, 1946), 68-72. 

WRIGHT, BROTHER TIMOTHY, O.F.M., “Francisco Miquel Joseph Joachim 
Palou. Ad Interim Presidente of the California Missions.” PASB, VIII 
(October, 1946), 5-17. 

WRIGHT, VicToR, “The History of the Way of the Cross.” SMHE VIII 
(March, 1946), 8-18. 

WUEST, JOHN BERCHMANS, O.F.M., “Ultima in Hora.” Letter to Father 
Provincial, from Rome, Dated Sunday Evening, December 1, 1946, Re- 
counting the Last Days and Death of Very Rev. Fr. Valentine Schaaf, 
O.F.M. ArP, X (December, 1946), 453, 478-480. 

Wysk, ALEXANDER, O.F.M., “Sponsi Memores Amantis.” PAHN, V (Octo- 
ber, 1946), 385-390. 

YANEZ, BERNARDINO M., O.F.M., “Coronacién de nuestra Sefiora del Pueb- 
lito.” EZ, V (Octubre-Diciembre, 1946), 248-257. 

——, “El Positivismo Moral.” E, V (Julio-Septiembre, 1946), 178-196. 
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ZANELLA, JULIO, O.F.M., “Os Lugares Santos da Palestina.” REB, VI (De- 
zembro, 1946), 828-863. 

ZAPORSKI, MAXIMIAN, O.F.M., “Goodbye Mr. Block.” PR, X (November, 
1946), 89-90. 

ZEISLER, WARREN, O.F.M., “Scotistic Personalism.” As, VI (January, 1946), 
55-61. 

ZIELINSKI, SIMON, O.F.M.Conv., “Historical Notes and Comments.” PAS, Ill 
(July-December, 1946), 114-117. 

ZOLTOWSKI, ALPHONCE, O.F.M., “ ‘Book of Job’.” PR, IX (May-June, 1946), 
351-356. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Gospel of Jesus Christ. By Pére M. J. Lagrange, O.P. Translated by 
Members of the English Dominican Province. Westminster, Md.: 
Newman Bookshop. Vol. I, xvii, 320. Vol. Il, viii, 350. $7.50 the set. 


This work was first published in France about twenty years ago. About 
ten years ago the present excellent English translation, made by Members of 
the English Dominican Province, under the direction principally of the late 
Father Luke Walker, O.P. and Father Reginald Ginns, O.P., was published by 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne. The Newman Bookshop has done a valuable 
service to the cause of New Testament study in reprinting this excellent work 
in the United States. 

Perhaps the best testimony to the worth of Pére Lagrange’s “life” of 
Christ is the fact that thirty five thousand copies have been printed in France, 
where the book continues to have a steady sale. 

The author's reason for writing yet another life of Christ, when already so 
many valuable lives of Christ are available, is that “the gospel is unfathom- 
able, and can too much be ever written about Our Lord Jesus Christ . . .?” 

This work, however, does not follow the usual pattern. Our sources of 
information are inadequate as the basis for a “life” or “biography” in the 
modern sense. They leave so much unsaid that we expect to find in a com- 
plete biography. They do not even tell us the day and the week, the month 
and the year of Our Lord’s birth. They give us not even a hint, much less a 
description of His personal appearance. How He dressed, what He ate, mat- 
ters which so intrigue many present day minds in reference to their “heroes,” 
were details which were without significance for the evangelists who had 
such tremendously significant things to tell us about Jesus Christ, and who 
did not believe in wasting words in so doing. But the Gospels are our only 
authentic source of information, and, as Pére Lagrange remarks, “such is 
their value as a reflection of Jesus’ life and teaching, such their sincerity and 
beauty, that in the presence of their inspired words one despairs of any 
other attempt to reproduce the life of Christ. The Gospels themselves are 
the only life of Christ that can be written. Nothing remains for us but to 
understand them as well as we can.” 

Accordingly Pére Lagrange’s “life” is a running commentary on the Gos- 
pels, with the events and discourses arranged in chronological order, as he 
conceived that order. Before writing this work, the author spent the best 
part of his life in studying the Gospels, and then composing exhaustive and 
very learned commentaries on each of them, together with lengthy and very 
erudite defenses of their genuineness and trustworthiness as historical docu- 
ments. After that he put together a “Synopsis,” that is, the arrangement of 
the text of the four Gospels in parallel columns, and in chronological order, 
each episode or discourse being set off by captions and numbered. This 
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Synopsis, which appeared originally in Greek and then in French has been 
published in English under the editorship of Monsignor J. M. T. Barton. In 
“The Gospel of Jesus Christ” each section carries the number corresponding 
to the number in the Synopsis containing the text or texts under discussion. 
The way then to read this work with the greatest profit and understanding is 
to have the Synopsis at hand, read the text of each section, and then read the 
commentary of Pére Lagrange. Those who follow this method are bound to 
arrive at a fuller understanding of the Gospels and of Jesus Christ, His work 
and His teachings by word and example. In fact this is the only way to 
come to know Christ according to St. Jerome, who said, “Not to know the 
Gospels, is not to know Jesus Christ.” 

This book was written not for the specialist, but for the ordinary, educated 
laity. Accordingly there are no lengthy, erudite discussions on disputed 
points; no quotations in Greek, Latin or Hebrew, and no weighty and con- 
fusing footnotes. The author simply refers those who wish such things to 
his commentaries on the Gospels. 

There are no sugar-coated piety, no unctious moral reflections. The mere 
facts and their explanations, however, furnish the stuff out of which real 
piety must spring, and the material for reflection which will be more effective 
in inspiring the reader with the very highest moral ideals and yearnings than 
no end of emotional gushing. 

The reviewer highly recommends this book for all those who want to 
know more about Jesus Christ, His teaching and His work, whether they be 
priests, religious or laity. The parochial clergy, while they will find no ready 
made sermons in the pages of this book, will find a clear and satisfying ex- 
planation of the various passages which they read and explain to the people 
from their pulpits Sunday after Sunday, and thus the preacher will be guided 
in drawing a more apt lesson from the Sunday gospel and presenting the in- 
cident from which the lesson is drawn in a more graphic and accurate man- 
ner. Those who are not called to preach will find fruitful matter for medi- 
tation in this work, and cannot but experience an enrichment of their spirit- 
ual life by its careful study. 

The chronological order which the author adopts, the explanations he gives 
of perplexing passages, will not meet with universal acceptance on the part 
of scholars, but no one can deny that the positions taken by Pére Lagrange 
are the result of long years of study and thorough investigation, and that con- 
sequently they are solidly grounded. 

This reviewer earnestly hopes that “The Gospel of Jesus Christ” will take 
its place among the spiritual classics in English and will have the widest 
possible diffusion. 

JOsEPH L. LILLy, CM. 


Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 
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A History of Philosophy. Revised edition. By B. A. G. Fuller. New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1946. Pp. viii, 560. 


The author, a professor of philosophy at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has written an easily readable work on the history of occidental Philo- 
sophy (including a short chapter concerning the Arabian and Jewish com- 
mentators on Aristotle), beginning with the Milesian School and concluding 
with Santayana’s Neo-Realism. A large field has been covered within, com- 
paratively speaking, the minimum of space, and, for the most part, it has been 
done with able and prudent selection. On the whole it seems that the author 
has covered every phase in the history of philosophy and every philosopher 
who has found a place in the current text books. But in spite of what the 
author states on page V of his preface, his style is at times flippant, but, I 
imagine, clear and certainly pleasing to the average college student. The 
general position of the author seems to be that of the modern rationalist 
who, however, displays a tolerance towards and an honest endeavor to be 
fair in his criticism of Christian thought and even towards Catholic doctrine. 
And yet, probably due to his evident lack of information, he does not 
always succeed. 

There is no need, it seems to us, to offer a criticism of this work. We 
differ essentially in our basic principles; moreover, as concerns his faithful- 
ness to accurate historical presentation, we have noted too many inaccuracies 
to warrant our consideration. This is particularly true concerning his treat- 
ment of Christian philosophy. The author himself acknowleges (cfr. foot- 
note, page 344) that he has no first hand information concerning Christian 
thinkers and has relied solely on secondary sources such as the works of De 
Wulf, Gilson and Ruggiero. And yet, even with the aid of these secondary 
sources, he has failed to record accurately the true teaching. This is probably 
due to the free manner and lack of understanding of the doctrine involved. 
For example, among many incorrect statements we submit the following to 
the judgment of our readers with which, we trust, neither the students of 
Saint Thomas nor Saint Bonaventure would agree: 

“In the first place, he (St. Thomas) encountered the ill-will of the 
mystics, then chiefly centered in the Franciscan order. Bonaventure, 
for example, must have felt his ecstatic ardors chilled by Aquina’s asser- 
tion that hope for attaining the beatific vision in our earthly life is vain, 
and here and now we had better cultivate the virtues and the perfections 
realizable in our present estate and be content to postpone mystical con- 
summation of the love of God till after death” (p. 406). 

These strange “ecstatic ardors” of Saint Bonaventure are certainly imagin- 
ary for no one would think of accusing the Seraphic Doctor of entertaining 
hope of the beatific vision in this life. It is true that he desired complete 
mystical union which, we might suggest, is different from the beatific vision. 

From these and similar passages it would appear that the author of this 
present work is not well versed in many Catholic things he has written about. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 
Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 
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L’Ascesa a Dio in Duns Scoto. By Father Efrem Bettoni, O.F.M. (Publica- 
ziont dell’Universita Cattolica Del S. Cuore. Serie Prima: Scienze Filoso- 
fiche, vol. 27). Milan: Societa Editrice “Vita e Pensiero,” 1943. Pp. 
vii, 122. 


Many of the valuable studies published abroad during the war are now 
available to students of this country. Among such books that deserve special 
mention is Bettoni’s study on the Scotistic approach to the existence of God. 
His work takes up many a controversial issue among Scotists regarding 
Scotus’ natural theology. 


The first chapter is devoted to Scotus attitude toward the argument from 
motion. For anyone familiar with the criticism of St. Thomas's prima et 
manifestior via both within and without the Thomistic school, this chapter 
will prove of especial interest. Like Paulus, Bettoni believes that the opposi- 
tion between St. Thomas and Scotus has been exaggerated. First of all, both 
of these scholastics challenge the Averroistic exclusivism which regards 
physics alone as competent to prove God's existence. They agree, therefore, 
in attributing this task primarily to metaphysics. St. Thomas, however, tends 
to favor the argument from motion far more than Scotus does, principally 
because he understands Aristotle to be speaking of motion in a metaphysical 
sense. Scotus, on the contrary, understood motion according to the astro- 
physical Averroistic interpretation it had in his day. Hence the Subtle Doc- 
tor levels certain criticisms against the argument though he does not reject it 
entirely, contrary to what Chossat, Borgmann and others maintain. The 
weakness of the argument from motion lies in its inability to transcend the 
physical order. Hence it is inferior to the metaphysical arguments and, of 
itself, cannot give a true picture of God. Consequently, Scotus does not 
bother with developing the kineseological proof, but turns to the more 
fruitful field of metaphysics. According to Bettoni, Scotus maintains the 
essential validity of the Averroistic-Aristotelian approach and affirms his 
belief in the validity of the principle, “Omne quod movetur ab alio movetur.” 
His analysis of this principle according to Scotus, seems to us to be rather 
weak. This controversial point, we believe, merits further study. Bettoni differs 
from Paulus, however, in insisting that while it may be true that the formu- 
lation of the argument from motion in the Summa theologica of St. Thomas 
can be interpreted in a metaphysical sense, it is also quite true that it is open 
to a physical interpretation. In view of the tendencies of the times, it is easy 
to understand how even Thomistic interpreters, such as Cajetan, could see 
the argument from motion in that light. Scotus would have no difficulty, 
Bettoni declares, in accepting the argument in a metaphysical setting. Hence 
there is an essential unanimity of the two great scholastics on this question. 


In his second chapter Bettoni takes up another controversial question, 
namely whether or not Scotus admitted the Anselmian argument or was in- 
fluenced to any great degree by it. He disagrees with Belmond, Borgmann, 
and others, who restrict the “coloratio” of the Anselmian argument to the 
problem of God’s infinity and declare it is not involved in Scotus’ proof for 
God's existence. Scotus, he argues, admits the validity of an inference of 
God’s actual existence from the possibility of such existence, but he differs 
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from St. Anselm in this that he demands that this possibility of existence be 
rigorously demonstrated and not merely taken for granted. Since an a priori 
demonstration of this possibility is out of the question for us in our present 
state of existence, Scotus has recourse to an 4 posteriori demonstration.. St. 
Anselm's mistake, then, was to regard his proof as 4 priors. 

Interesting as is Father Bettoni’s interpretation, we wonder if he has not 
overlooked the technical meaning of “coloratio.” (See for instance, P. Boeh- 
ner’s commentary on the Natwre and Origins of Scientism in Franciscan 
Studies, V (1945), p. 314). : 

In discussing the metaphysical proof for God's existence, Bettoni has oc- 
casion to correct some of the misconceptions of Gilson in regard to Scotus’ 
natural theology. Readers will find chapters four and five interesting. The 
former gives a critical evaluation of the proof selected by Scotus. The latter 
deals with the episternological prerequisites for the argument. The last 
chapter on the Theoremata deserves a word of commendation. Here the 
problem of the authenticity of the Theoremata is reviewed. Gilson’s attempt 
to reconcile the doctrine of the latter work with that of the authentic works 
is recognized as a patent distortion of the real Scotus. If the apparent doc- 
trinal opposition is to be resolved, it must, says Bettoni, be achieved along 
different lines than those suggested by Gilson and Baudry. 

Father Bettoni’s work, on the whole, is well done. Whether one agrees 
with him im toto or not, readers will find his study a valuable contribution 
to the clarification of Scotus’ natural theology. 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


Extraordinary Life of Marie Louise Brault. By Louis Bouhier, $.$. Translated 
from 2nd Edition, as revised and corrected, by W. S. Reilly, S.S. West- 
minster, Md.: Newman Book Shop, 1941. Pp. xiii, 306. $3.50. 


After reading this book one is forced to agree that the word for Madame 
Brault’s life is “extraordinary.” She was the second child in a family of fif- 
teen, but the oldest died when she was still young, so she bore the burdens 
of the oldest in a large family. When she married, she herself gave birth to 
eleven children, and was a devoted wife and mother. Amid all these labors 
entailed by the conditions of her life, she grew so close to Christ that she 
could say (and mean it!) “Do you know what is my greatest suffering? It 
is to be without suffering!” Such expressions of her feelings stem from 
her deep love and admiration of St. Theresa of Avila. She imitated that 
great saint to the point of becoming herself a great mystic. 

The author divides his study into two parts, the first dealing with Madame 
Brault’s life; the second, a collection of eighty letters written in obedience 
to her spiritual director. The first part is divided into twenty-two chapters 
describing her background, her home, her desire of the cloister, her marriage, 
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her various virtues, the persecutions she endured from the devil, her charis- 
mata, her last sickness and death. The eighty letters of the second part of the 
book show us the inner soul of this great woman; they show us the workings 
of God in His chosen vessel; here in simple language is shown the mystical 
growing-together of a creature and the Creator. 

The greatest lesson emphasized in the book to my mind is this: faithful- 
mess to one’s duties will lend to union with God. Madame Brault never 
neglected her duties as wife and mother. She cooked, baked, washed, sewed, 
and found time to help the poor, the sick, and to assist in decorating the 
altars of the parish church. In the whirl of all these activities she still be- 
came more and more absorbed in the Love that is God. 

The book should appeal to all who are striving to advance in the spiritual 
life; it should prove a valuable aid to directors of souls. 


ARNOLD YANKER, O.F.M.CAP. 


St. Fidelis Seminary, 
Herman, Pa. 


Obras de San Buenaventura. Edicién Bilingiie. Three volumes. Edicién 
dirigida, anotada y con introducciones por los Padres Fr. Leon Amorés, 
O.F.M., Fr. Bernardo Apperibay, O.F.M. and Fr. Miguel Oromi, O.F.M. 
Madrid: Biblioteca de Autores Christianos. La Editorial Catdlica, S.A., 
1945, 1946, 1947. Vol. I, pp. xl, 755; Vol. II, pp. xvi, 848; Vol. III, pp. 
xii, 800. 


When we behold these three beautiful volumes, of the bilingual edition of 
the works of St. Bonaventure made by Spanish Franciscans, we cannot but 
say: Hispania docet. \n various countries translators within and without 
the order of Friars Minor, have made gallant efforts towards a faithful trans- 
lation of St. Bonaventure’s works into their vernacular language. None of 
them, however, neither the English, French, German nor the Italian trans- 
lators have done a work comparable with this Spanish edition. It is classical 
and should be a model for similar enterprises. 

The exterior representation is most pleasing and dignified. The format 
or size of the volumes is appropriate, the print clear, and, due to the use of 
thin paper, the volumes are by no means bulky. 

Up to now the following works have been published: 

Volume I: Breviloquium, Itenerarium, De Reductione artium ad Theolo- 
giam, Christus unus omnium magister, De Excellentia magisterii Christi. 

Volume II (Jesu Christo): Quaestiones disputatae de scientia Christi, 
Arbor vitae, De quinque festivitatibus Pueri Jesu, Vitus mystica, a few ser- 
mons and, as a surprise, Meditationes de Passione Domini (this work does 
not figure in the Quaracchi-edition, but has been rightly attributed to St. 
Bonaventure; a critical edition is in preparation; the translation was made 
according to the text of the Meditationes de vita Christi, of the Vivés edition 

into which compilation they had been inserted already in the Middle Ages); 
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furthermore, sermons and tracts of the holy Eucharist (one sermon is trans- 
lated according to the edition of Delorme; the authenticity of the Tractatus 
de praeparatione ad Missam is reaffirmed). 

Volume III: Collationes in Hexaemeron, the sermon: De regno Christi and 
the Tractatus de plantatione Paradisi. 

As is evident from this enumeration, the translators have not confined 
themselves to the works of St. Bonaventure as edited in the classical edition 
of Quaracchi. They have made use of recent research in which they took 
an active part. For the Quaracchi-edition of St. Bonaventure can only be 
considered as a landmark, not as the end of the critical study of the attribu- 
tion of medieval writings to the Seraphic Doctor. The restitution of the 
Meditationes de Passione Domini is certainly one of the most remarkable 
results of these studies. In addition it is the most impressive sign of the 
highly scientific standard which prevails in these translations. 

This highly scientific standard, which in no way does harm to the popu- 
larizing of the works of St. Bonaventure, finds also expression in the very 
valuable introductions to the various volumes. There are essays written by 
experts in their field and will prove extremely valuable to all scholars who 
are devoting their studies to the Seraphic Doctor. Alone, the bibliography 
covers 22 pages in the first volume. In the same volume we find a short life 
of St. Bonaventure, in which newly discovered documentations are utilized 
and a precious summary and discussion of the authentic writings of St. Bon- 
aventure, discovered after the Quaracchi-edition (p. 53-64). 

Of equal value are the many introductions, partly of a more general nature 
as concerning the authority in matters of doctrine of the Seraphic Doctor 
and the teaching (pensiamento) of St. Bonaventure, and other introductions 
to the specific volumes of writings. We must mention here, especially the 
two masterly essays on Cristologia Mistica de San Buenaventura (Il, Vol.) 
and Filosofia Ejemplaristica de San Buenaventura. 

At the end of each volume we find a glossary of certain technical terms 
together with extensive Indices of names and matters. 

The introductions and the glossaries allow the authors to dispense of 
special explanatory footnotes to the text. Footnotes are mostly added to the 
Latin text and contain mostly references to quotations and to parallel texts in 
St. Bonaventure. 

There is no need for any recommendation; there is only need of sincere 
congratulation. May our Spanish confréres bring to a successful end this 
most beautiful monument of the Seraphic Doctor! 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O.F.M. 


\ 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, New York. 
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Vent’ Anni di Studi Scotisti (1920-1940). By Father Efrem Bettoni, O.F.M. 
(OQuaderni della Revista di Filosofia Neoscholastica). Milan: Direzione 
e Redazione, 1943. Pp. 105. 


As the title indicates, Father Bettoni essays to give a survey of Scotistic 
research during the past two decades. Bringing up to date the similar biblio- 
graphical contributions of Minges, Longpré, Freudenreich, Simonis and 
others, the author presents a composite study of the more important conclu- 
sions arrived at rather than a detailed analysis of any particular work. In 
this way his bibliographical study complements the recent work of Father 
Maurice Grajewski, O.F.M., with its alphabetical arrangement of authors 
[see Franciscan Studies, XXI-XXIII (1942-1943) ], and has the advantage 
of offering an overall picture of the more important developments in contem- 
porary Scotism. 

Father Bettoni divides his survey into four parts. The first deals with the 
life of Duns Scotus. The results of the studies of Callebaut, Longpré, Little 
and Pelster are presented in résumé. The second section is particularly valu- 
able, dealing as it does with the authenticity of the various works attributed 
to Scotus. Particular attention is devoted to the controversy between Balic, 
Longpré and Deodat Basly regarding the Theoremata. A short but excellent 
summaty of the arguments pro and con is included. The third section, cov- 
ering some 46 pages, discusses contemporary studies on the philosophy of 
John Duns under the triple heading of “Ethics,” “Theodicy” and “The Sig- 
nificance of Scotism.” The fourth part treats the theological doctrines of 
the Subtle Doctor. It is broken down into some dozen headings, including; 
“Nature and the Supernatural,” “On God, One and Triune,” “Christology,” 
“Grace,” “Mariology,” “Sacramental Theology,” “Theological and Moral 
Virtues.” 

The only notable defect of the work, perhaps, is the failure to include some 
of the important studies published just previous to, or during, the war years. 
Undoubtedly these were unavailable to the author at that time. However, 
this does not detract seriously from the value of this work, which cannot be 
too highly recommended to students of medieval thought in general and that 
of the Franciscan School in particular. 


ALLAN B. WOLTER, O.F.M. 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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